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PREFACE. 



The editor of this work haa endeavoured to render it tuefiii 
clear, and reliable in every department of which it treats 
His object has been to make a practical manual to meet the 
wants of every household He offers it therefore to the 
public as a Cyclopssdia of complete and trustworthy informa- 
tion on everything pertaining to daily life. 

The numerous Cookery RecevpU have been actually tested 
and hence bear the impress of real experience. Among them 
will be found receipts for many new articles of diet, and fire- 
quent hints for economy in the preparation of food. 

In the sections devoted to the Choice cmd Furniehvng oj 
a House, the Adulteration of Food, Domestic Chevrdstry^ anu 
Clothing, the principles of household management and domes- 
tic economy are fully and distinctly stated. Important cau- 
tions and useful receipts are given which eveiy one having t</ 
do with housekeeping will find of daily value. 

The medical advice and prescriptions contained in the 
sections on Domestic Medicine, Acdd&nts cmd Injuries, Court 
sels/or Mothers omd Nwrses, and the Diseases of Children, ar 
from the careiul pen of an experienced physician. They forii 
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a complete treatiae on family medicine and surgeiy, and the 
rearing and management of children. 

The departments on Law and on Trade, Social a/nd 
Scientific Fa4^, contain information and bite of advice indis- 
pensable to every business man and woman. 

Every lady will^ after perusal, acknowledge the interest 
and value of the chapters on Domestic Pets and Ladies' Work. 

Young people and often their elders will be pleased with 
the means of innocent diversion revealed in the chapter on 
Oames a/nd thei/r Bvles, and will be instructed by the sections 
on EtiquMe and Ma/nm^s, and Correct Speaking and Writing, 

No fiurmer should be without the practical knowledge 
famished in the section devoted to Veterinary MedAdne, and 
the diseases of cattle and poultry. 

Housekeepers know the annoyance they experience from 
Domee^ Pests and will be glad to learn how to destroy them. 

The editor, therefore, believes that not only the last> but 
eveiy chapter of the book, will be found to contain 

BOHSTfllNO FOB EVEBTBODY* 
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49. Frying Pan ... 

50. Fish of Ameiioft 

51. Game Fowls ... 

52. Gridiron .^ 

53. Herring ... ••< 

54. Herring-bone Stitches 

55. Knife-basket , 



••• 



269 

68 

387 

296 

68 

388 

329 

68 



56. Knitting, Casting on and in 322 

57. Leaves, in Wool 337 

58. Longstitch in Crochet •- 326 

59. Mount St. Bernard Dog -. 138 

60. Mussel 388 

61. NM>kins, to fold into the 

Mitre Shape 

62. Napkins, to fold into the Fan 

Shape ... ••. ... 

63. Napkins, to fold into the Col- 

lesian Shape 

64b Napkins, to fold into the Slip- 
per Shape ... 

65. Napkins, to fold into the Nea- 

politan shape .- 

66. Newfoundland Dog ... •.. 

67. Out-door Amusements ••. 

68. Patterns in Tatting 

69. Pearl Stitch in Kmtl^ ... 

70. PetaU of Flowers in YTokH ... 

71. Pistils „ pp 

72. Plain Knitting 

73. Plain Stitch in Crochet 

74. Plan of (Coquet Ground m* 

POINT LACE WORE. 

76. Point de Brussels ••• ... 329 
76. ., d'Alen^on •« — 380 



108 

109 

109 

109 

110 
286 
247 
334 
323 
336 
335 
322 
326 
253 
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LIST OF mrQRA rmas. 



••• 



••• 



••• 



77. Donble Point de Bnuueb 

78. Baleigh Lace 

79. Point de Venise 

80. Point d'Angleterre 

81. Boaette of ditto 

82. Venetian Ban 

83. ,, Edging 

84. Sorento ,, 

85. Baleigh Bar ... 

86. Spanish Point ••• 

87. Open English Laoo ... 

88. Barcelona Laoe .•• 

89. Goipnre d'Art ••• 

90. Point de Bepriae 

91. Bevolving Crridiron ... 

92. Bib Stitch, in Knitting 
98. Boundy To f qnn * «• 



Pftge 

... 330 
«. 330 
... 831 
... 331 
^. 831 
— 331 
... 332 



... 332 
.•• 33B 
... 332 
... 332 
... 332 
... 333 
... 68 
323 
324 



94. Salmon ... ... ... 388 

96. Sancea, Grayiea, and Pickles 22 

96. Setter 286 

97. Shad ^ ... 387 

98. Shepherd's Dog ... ... 286 

99. Skye 'DftTier... .«. ... 286 

100. Sonp Tureen 22 

rOl. SoUtaire Board 269 

102. Speckled Hamburg Fowls... 296 
108. Stag Honnd 286 

104. Star Collar ... ^ ... 334 

105. Stnrgeon ... «• ... 388 

106. Tattmg ... ^ ... 333 

107. Trout ... 387 

108. Vegetables ... 22 , 

109. Wire Vegetable Screen ... 68 

110. Wool-work Flowen ^ 885 
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I. HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 



Cludea of a Xoiise.— The fint and 
most important requisite in domestic 
life is a nouse to live in. 

Ton may either build, porchase, or 
rent a lionse. In the finrt case, there 
is some difficnlty^— the cost of building 
having considerably^ increased of late. 
Bnt if yon determine to bwid, settle 
first on the size and style of house you 
need. Then apply to a respectable 
architect and stprveyor; tell nim t^e 
extent of your family, number of ser- 
vants, whether stables, conservatories, 
hothouses, fto., are wanted, and ^e 
limit of expense to which you intend 
to go. The architect will submit to 

2oa a rou^h draft ol the proposed 
onae and its estimated cost; approved 
of, the plan is elaborated. Finallv 
yon obtain separate plans for each 
story, with elevations for the principal 
fronts — all accurately and carefully 
drawn. The next matter is to find a 
suitable 2o0a^. Let your new vicinity 
be high and well dramed. Carefully 
avoid the neighbourhood of graveyards, 
gasworks, canals, factories, water re- 
servoirs, marshes, open ditches, slaugh- 
ter houses, and chemical manufacto- 
ries. Endeavour to obtain a site facing 
the south or south-east, — ^the very best 
being that site which has the diagonal 
line of its general plan north and 
south, so as to have the sun's rays on 
every window during some part of the 
day ;— in other wordE, having no front 
or side pointing directly east, west, 
north or south. A gravel soil is pre- 
ferable to all others, as it will not re- 
tain the water, and soon dries after 
rain. If you cultivate a ffarden you 
will soon discover the advantage of 
this. The direct or moderate slope is 
always a healthy site, and sure to be 
well drained. Before vou conclude 
npoa building, be careful to find that 
the water supply and drainage of the 
neighbourhooa are thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. Good and plentiful water and 
•ompldta drainage ws timaixMj ea- 



aential to health and comfort. Phv 
cure next from a good builder a de- 
tailed estimate of his chaiges. If 
they are satisf actoiy, you may order 
the work to be proceeded with. 

A Uarfid CauUon. — Remember al« 
ways to sive the new house plenty of 
time to dry, and never on any account 
move in untQ you have reliable assur- 
ance that the walls and roof are per- 
fectly set. Some very meJanchol^ cases 
have occurred from persons Uvmff too 
soon in newly-built houses, liquid 
gets upon the furniture^ and dothes 
and linen are constantly dsmn. This 
state of things rapidly renders the 
blood unhealthy, and the whole system 
becomes deranged. Dropsy, rheuma- 
tism, and in some cases pmlysis, are 
brought on; the slightest wound or 
scratch speedily inflames, and existing 
complaints are greatly aggravated. 

Pwrthamng cr Rentkng of a house 
already built, lliese means of ob- 
taining a house are certainly prefer- 
able when your circumstances render 
economy necessary. The mode of pur- 
chasing house property through Build- 
ing Societies offers neater facilities for 
buyinff outright fiian for building. 
Your host plan is to get the lists of 
properties for sale issued by respect- 
able honse-aaents, who have alwavs a 
number of houses, more or less bar^ 
eains, for disposal. In these lists may 
be found dwellings to suit the means 
and desires of aU classes. Ton can 
then see them for vonrself . If you 
consider the matter favourably, pay a 
second visit — this time accompanied 
by a builder or skilled friend — and if 
everything be satisfactory, you can 
commence negotiations by offenng your 
maximum pnce. 

In nearly aU cases the cost of trans- 
fer is paid by the purchaser; but it is 
sometmies arranged that all costs are 
covered by one lump sum. 

In eaaes where you enter as a yeariy. 
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HEALTHY HOUSES, 



quarterly, or monthly tenant, a simple 
agreement is sufficient^ making it, ob- 
ligatory on either party to give such 
notice of' terminated occupation as 
ma^ be agreed upon at the outset. 
This agreement should also contain a 
clause distinctly stating what repairs 
the landlord undertakes to do. The 
tenant should ako see that there is no 
clause forcing him to pay the taxes ; if 
not especially stipulated to the con- 
trary, the landlonl is obliged to pay 
them. 

Sanitary Law.— The observance 
of the principles of cleanliness and 
care in uie management of a house is 
all-important. ]^f ore these princijples 
were understood, the rate of mortality, 
in large towns especially, was much 
higher than it is now. In choosing a 
house or apartments, strict attention 
should be paicL to drainage, ventilation, 
Ught^ and water supply, and if these 
are all good, yon may con^tulate 
yourself on a fortunate selection. 

Drainage is one of the great cha- 
racteristics of modem builcung opera- 
tions ; for though the principle of car- 
rying off the refuse of towns is of 
ancient date, the practice was, in this 
country, until recently, only partially 
carried otit. See that the tall from 
the house-drainage to the main sewer 
is considerable — eight to twelve feet 
at the least. Avoi^ if possible, drains 
passing through the house; and see 
that the kitchen and out-house drains 
are ample and efficient. In hot sea- 
sons disinfectants — ^a list of which will 
be found under the section "Domestic 
Chemistry" — should be freely used, if 
tiiere be any odours. 

VenUkUion. — ^The great desideratum 
is a free current of &esh air through 
all the rooms. Early in the morning 
(except when the weather is very 
foggy) open all windows, doors, chim- 
neys, and ventilators, and thoroughly 
freshen the whole house. As soon as 
the family are up, the beds should be 
stripped, the sheets, pillows, blankets, 
Ac, placed about the room, the win- 
dows opened top and bottom, and left 
80 for a couple of hours or so. Many 
persons think that windows should 
only be opened in wana weather. 



This is a great mistake, as fresh air ie 
just as necessary in oold weather as in 
warm. 

Light is an indispensable essentiel 
to health. A room flooded with light 
early in the morning is cheerful and 
pleasant all dav. The complaint made 
m summer of the great heat of rooms 
much exposed to me sun has certainly 
some truth in it; but summer heat 
may be tempered in many ways. Out- 
side blinds are exc^ent^ and indeed 
abnost essential to rooms upon which 
the sun shines many hours. Another 
excellent mode of cooling sunny rooms 
is to place a large ^lass bowl, such as 
gold fish are kept m, in the centre of 
the room. Fill it with cold water, and 
put into it as many little branches 
as it will hold, the lower ends down- 
wards, of willow, or other tree. Bv 
this easy expedient an apartment will 
in a short time be rendered much 
cooler, the evaporation of the water 
producing the desirable effect without 
detriment to health. Besides, the 
exhalation of sreen plants, under the 
influence of the sun's rays, greatly 
tends to purify the air. Plants, how- 
ever, diould not remain in the room 
after nightfall, or in the shade, and 
especially not in bed-rooms. Fresh 
branches and fresh water should be 
used every day, and if tastefully se- 
lected and arranged this tree-bouquet 
will be found a graceful and novel 
ornament. 

In the matter of artUleial Ught, if 
gas is used, see that the fittings do 
not allow any escape. Patronize ' ' pa- 
tent " burners, as tne ordinary burners 
allow a large quantitv of unconsumed 
^ to peae, which fills the room, and 
u the mdtful cause of headaches and 
nausea. 

The Water Supply should be con- 
stant, if possible. Bain-water will 
be found sufficient for many purposes ; 
but for drinking or cookins all water 
is better filtered. Boilea water is 
very good, but water filtered through 
animiu charcoal is still better. 

DeooratioiL. — There is nothing 
like individual taste in these matters; 
but a few hints will be acceptable. 

Have your FarUmr deoorated cheer* 
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Ml^. Lflt the wall pftper be of no 
decided pattern, and ugnt in colour. 
The mantel-pieces ahonld be of white 
or variegated marble ; the wood- work 
light, and the door-platoB, &c., simply 
white and gold. Where the burners 
of the gas fixtures represent wax ta- 
pers^ bronze is perhaps the more ele- 
gant material for the brackets and 
chandeliers. ChandeUers are always 
pretty, if kept bright. 

In your x)mtii£f-J?oom a different 
style can be adopted. The paper 
should be rich and warm in tone, 
without staring patterns, and the cor- 
nice and mouldings massive. Most 
persons prefer " pattern'* finger-plates 
and knobs in dining-rooms. The ge- 
neral effect should m that of substui- 
tial comfort. 

Bed-roatM are usually ornamented 
with less care than they mi|;iht be. The 
wall should be papered in light co- 
lours, the patterns not too prominent. 
The cornice should be small and neat. 

Kiiehens, &c.y are more appropri- 
ately papered in varnished staircase 
paper, as the soils can be easily washed 
oft. In many houses kitchens are 
wood-panelled, or the walls covered 
with tiles, after the good old fashion 
common in Germany and Holland. 

Siaircagea should be papered with 
▼araiahed marbled papers; and the 
oomices should be large and orna- 
mental. 

OtUside decoration is so entirely a 
matter of taste, that it must be left to 
individual judgment. 

Fnmitwe. — ^Walnut, ebony and 
gold, or rosewood, for parlours, maho- 
gany or oak for dinins-rooms, maple, 
walnnt, fir, or satin wood for bed-rooms, 
and d^ or pine for kitchens, are the 
accepted woods for furniture. 

In Furnishing a House let your 
guiding rules be that the same style, 
with modifications, be apparent all 
over your house, that in tne employ- 
ment of colour you avoid bad con- 
trasts, that walls be well covered with 
mirrors, pictures, &c., and that the 
rooms be not overcrowded. 

BltoofAAvlM.— Before pitting 
4own your carpets and floor-cloths lay 



down carpet-paper or newspapers on 
the floor. Tms simple process is of 
immense use in preserving carpets. 

To Choose a Carpet. — Brussels 
carpets, although estimated by the 
beauty of design and colouring, ought 
to possess* another very essential pro- 
perty, vis., durability. This anses 
more from the quantity and q uality of 
worsted on the surface than from the 
ordinary operations of the weaver. 
In the best qualities the worsted 
warp-threads usually appear on the 
surface, in sets of threes, each set oc- 
cupying the space between the linen 
warp-threads or chain, and of which 
thrcMMis there are about seven to an 
inch. This closeness of arrangement 
maintains the loops of worsted nearly 
upright, giving tnereby greater elas- 
ticity, with a sustained resistance to 
the effects of pressure and wear. In- 
ferior carpets usually have a reduction 
in^the quantity of surface worsted, 
produced by dropping loops. The 
quaUty of worsted is not less import- 
ant than the quantity ; indeed, a car- 
pet made of good worsted, in a smaller 
quantity, is to be preferred to one 
crowded with an mfeiior material 
Qood worsted is bright, evenly twis- 
ted, free from loose, hairy fibre, soft 
and elastic to the touch. Crimson and 
scarlet are very durable colours; 
greens are sound; and brown, bnfl^ 
and fawn colours rather less perma- 
nent. 

CH006B TOUB WlKBOW BlINDB ac- 

cordins to taste. If Venetian, then let 
them be green or drab. With white 
blinds you should also have outside 
blinds, either lath or striped linen 
canvas, so as to keep your rooms cool. 
Spring blinds are the moot handy and 
economical. 

If any of your rooms are under- 
ground, or partially so, don't use wire 
blinds, but make a screen of flowere, 

fold fiish, fems, or something of the 
ind. 

Flowers are appropriate in, and en- 
haifbe the appearance of, every room 
in the house but the bed-rooms. 

An extra suit of covers — of hoUand 
— ^will be found very useful for jroni 
chintK or parlour furniture. 
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Have hot water in your bed-room, 
if you have no bath or dressing-room. 

Have a gas bracket in your base- 
ment passage. 

Immediately yon have furnished 
y-^'M' house, make out a list» and in- 
sure t\ir the full value. 

Have no dark comers about your 
house : if thev are there, and you 
can't help it, fill them up, or they will 
be continually choked with rubbish. 

Have the gas laid on in every rc^om 
in the house. It is the safest most 
convenient, and cheapest plan. 

Towels, white damask table-covers, 
table-napkins, toilet-covers, &c., &c., 
should all be of very superior quality, 
as their fashions never change, and 
they last a great length of tim^. 

list your house m well furnished 
with bells, and keep them in ^rfeot 
repair. Every young wife will ac- 
knowledge the benefit of a bell from 
the nurserv or servants' room to the 
p<irlonr or bed-room. See constantly 
to your locks and latches. 

Let your pantry and filters be oool 
and airy. 

Never let small repairs, either to 
house or furniture, be neglected, even 
for a day. 

Draughts in a house cause great 
discomfort, and a house is frequently 
draughty through being constructed 
on erroneous prmciples ; this is par- 
ticularly the case when the back aoor 
is placed immediately opposite the 
front entrance. A direct draught 
should be avoided, and this may, in 
some cases, be remedied by an inter- 
mediate d^r of cloth or baize, which 
will in some measure prevent the in- 
convenience. Strips of fancy leather 
should be employea. 

In the Management of Lamps several 
points are to be observed. If the wick 
be turned too much the oil will not 
rise readily ; nor should it be too loose 
or it will cause the capillary attract- 
ing power to raise too much oil. 
Lamps require constant attention to 
the wick, otherwise the light will be 
unequal. Trim your lamps daily. 
The wick should be cut perfectly level 
witii scissors ; any ragged bits on the 



edge of the wick cause the flame to 
bum unevenly, and to smoke. 

In the matter of Oas, when the 
quantity that escapes is but small, it 
may be discovered by its smell, and 
there may be yet no danger ; but when 
the quantity is large, it forms with 
the oommo a air a highly explosive 
mixture. vThenever it is expected, 
therefore, t^ at gas may have escaped 
into a room, tint go in {wUhmU a Hght) 
and open the doors and windows wide. 
Let thein remain open for some time ; 
and then, when the smell has decreased, 
endeavour to ascertain where the leak 
is. Grease, or rag steeped in oil, is a 
' handy and efficient plug. 

To Cure Smoky Lamps. — Soak the 
wick in strong vinegar, and dry it well 
before you use it ; it will then burn 
both sweet and pleasant. 

Paper • hangings. — Light papers 
hangings imbibe less heat and bght 
than dark ones, and consequently 
maintain a lower temperature, Sum<- 
mer-rooms should therefore be hung 
with light and pretty, and winter- 
rooms with dark, warm papers. 

Whitewashing, — The following is a 
good mode : — ^First, wash the plaster 
over with clean water, by means of a 
large flat brush, to remove the dirt ; 
then stop all cracks and flaws with 
new plaster ; and in doing this, it is 
frequently necessary to cut away the 
plaster in such places to obtain a dean 
first surface to enable the new plaster 
to adhere. When the surface is dry, 
the whitewash, made of whiting mixed 
up in water, is laid on with the brush, 
and is gone over two or three times, 
so as effectually to obliterate all marks 
and stains on the surface. 

Mode of French Polishing. — The 
polish itself may be bought ready 
mixed at paint-shops ; but the mode 
of appljring it needs to be explained. 
If the woixl be porous, or of a coarse 
and open grain, it will be necessary 
to first give it a coat of dear size. 
When dry, gently go over it with 
very fine glass-paper. The size will 
fill up the pores and prevent the 
polish from being absorbed into the 
wood, and be alK> a saving of con* 
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nderable time in the operation. Make 
a wad with a piece of ooarae flannel, 
or drogget, by rolling it ronnd and 
round, over which, on the side meant 
to polish with, pnt soft^ fine linen raff 
several times doubled. Pnt the waa 
or cushion to the month of the polish 
bottle, and shake the mixture. Damp 
the rag sufficiently ; then proceed to 
rub your work in a circular direction, 
obeerving not to do more than a 

aaare foot at a time. Rub it lightly, 
1 tiie whole surface is covered ; re- 
peat this three or four times, accord- 
ing to the texture of the mo>d ; each 
coat to be rubbed till the rag appears 
dry. Be careful not to put too much 
on the rag at a time, and you will have 
a very Mauiiful and lasting polish. 
Be also very particular in letting your 
ngi be very clean and soft, as the 
ancoess in French polishing depends, 
in a ^preat measure, on the care you 
take in keeping it clean and free from 
dust during tiie operation. 

FurniiurePasU, — Scrape twoounoes 
of beeswax into a pot or basin ; then 
as much spirits of turpentine as will 
thoroughly moisten it; powder an 
eighth part of an ounce of resin, and 
add to it^ when dissolved to the con- 
■astency of paste, as much Indian red 
aa will bring it to a deep mahogany 
colour ; stir, and it will be fit for use. 
Elbow-grease and patienoe will do the 
rest. 

Fiute for Cteanthig Bran-work.'^ 
Bottenstone, two ounces ; oxalic acid, 
half-an-ounce ; sweet oil, three-quar- 
ters-of-an-ounoe ; turpentine, enouffh 
to make a paste. Apply with a litUe 
water. 

To Clean$eSrasi Omamenis. — Wash 
with roche alum boiled to a strong 
ley, in the proportion of an ounce to 
« pint. When dry, mb with fine 
iripolL 

Colours for ffou$e-pairUing, — ^The 
following particulars will be found 
useful to those who wish to do their 
own house-paintinff :— 

StOTte colour : White lead, with a 
little burnt or raw umber, and yellow 
ochre. — OrayUone : White lead and a 
little black.— i>ra& ; White lead, with 
bornt umber and a Uttle yeUow odhie 



for a warm tint, and with raw umber 
and a little black for a green tint.^ 
Pearly or Pearl Gray: White lead 
with black, and a little Prussian bine. 
^8ky Blue : White lead, with Prussiaii 
blue. — French Gray: White lead, 
with Prussian blue, and a little lak^ 
These last^ used in various propor^ 
tions, will make purples and lilacs of 
all shades. — Faton : White lead, with 
stone ochre, and a;little vermilion or 
burnt stone ochre. — Buff: White lead 
and yellow ochre. — Orectm: Same aa 
the last, with more white. — Lemon: 
White lead, with chrome yellow.— 
Orange : Orange lead, or chrome yellow 
and vermilion. — Peach : White lead, 
with either vermilion, Indian red, 
purple brown, or burnt stone oohre.^- 
Oola: Chrome vellow, with a little 
vermilion and white. — Violet : White 
lead, with vermilion, blue, and black. 
Sage : Prussian blue, raw umber, and 
yellow stone ochre, with a little white^ 
and thinned with boiled oil and a 
litUe tttri>entine. — Olive Oreen : Raw 
umber, with Prussian blue, thinned as 
before. — Pea Oreen : White lead, with 
Brunswick ffreen, or with Prussian 
blue and chrome yellow. -^.firoim ; 
Burnt umber, or vennilion and lamp 
black. — WhUe : White lead only, 
mixed with oil and turpentine, and a 
very small quantity of olaok or blue, 
to take off any yellowness of colour 
arising from the oil. — Ohoeolaie : 
Spanish brown, or Venetian red and 
black, thinned with boiled oil and a 
little turpentine.— Xeod ; White lead 
and black. — Opaque Oak: White 
lead, with yellow ochre and burnt 
umber. — Opaque Mahogany: Purple 
brown, or Venetian red, with a little 
black. — Black should be ^und in 
boiled oil, and thinned with boiled 
oil and a little turpentine. The pro- 
portions of the colours above men- 
tioned must be determined by the 
particular tone of colour required ; 
and you increase the quantity in like 
proportions. 

To Cleanee Oil Pamtvngi.-^Diwoly^ 
a small quantity of salt in rain water ; 
dip a woollen cloth in the mixture, 
and rub the paintings over with it 
tin they are dean ; then wash them 
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^th a sponge aad <dean water, dry 
them graduaUy, and rub them over 
with a clean doth, or lilk handker- 
chief. Shonld the dirt he not easily 
moved by the above preparation, add 
a small qnantity of soft soap. Be 
^eiy oarefnl not to mb the paintinK 
ioo hard. The blackened hghts <3 
old pictures may be restored to their 
original hue, by touching them with 
dentozide of hydrogen, diluted with 
six or eight times its weight of water, 
and afterwards washed with a clean 
sponge and water. 

Fire-proof PaJmL — ^Take a quantity 
of the oest quicklime, and slack with 
water in a covered vessel ; when the 
slacking is complete, add water, or 
skim milk, or a mixture of both, and 
mix to ^e consistency of cream ; 
then add at the rate of twenty pounds 
of alum, fifteen pounds of potash, and 
one bu^el of salt to every hundred 

gallons of creamy liquor, u the paint 
e required to be white^ add six 
pounds of plaster of Paris, or the same 
quantity of fine white day. All 
tnese ingredients being mingled, the 
mixture mustthen be strainedthrotigh 
» fine sieve^ and ground in a colour 
mill. When roofs are to be coveted, 
or when crumbling brick walls are to 
be coated, mix fine white sand with 
the painty in the proportion of one 
pound of sand to ten gtdlons of paint ; 
this addition being nuule with a view 
of giving the ingredients a binding or 
petrifying quality. This paint should 
be appliea in a hot state in cold 
weather to keep it from freesing. 
Three coats are sufficientb Any colour 
may be obtained by adding tlie usual 
pigments to the composition. 

Fire-proof Mortar. — Take two- 
thirds of the best lime and one-third 
of smith's black dust, and mix with 
the necessary quantity of water. This 
will form a mortar that wiU set nearly 
as hard as iron. 

To Stop LeaJeage in Hoi Water 
Pipes. — Get some iron borings or 
filing aad mix them with vinegar, 
forming it into a paste ; with this fiU 
up the cracks, and if the pipe has 
been previously dried, and is kept 
diy nnti '-Ha has become quite hutl. 



it will never fail to effectual !y stop 
the leakagje, and will stand for a 
length of time. Shonld an iron pipe 
burst, or a hole be broken into it by 
accident, a piece of iron mav be 
securely fastened over it, by beading 
it on, m a salve made with iron bor- 
ings and vinegar ; but the pipe should 
not be used until it has become per- 
fectly firm. 

Cheap Filter. — Procure a conical 
jar — an ordinary flower-pot will do — 
with an aperture in the oottom. Into 
this aperture fit a dean sponee as 
firmly as possible ; and the jar being 
then filled with water, and placed in 
such a manner as to allow the water 
to pass through it into a receiver^ it 
will be found that all the grosser im- 
purities of the water will m removed, 
and the water at the same time will 
be much, softer and better fitted to 
drink. Or on the sponge may be 
placed a layer of fine sand and animal 
charooaL 

To CUanae Sted and Iron. — One 
ounce of soft soap, two ounces of 
emery, made into a paste ; then rub 
the artide with wash-leather till 
blight. 

To Keep Bright Fire Irons from 
i?ttf(ma.~-Smear them over with hot 
melted mutton suet ; before it cools 
and hardens, have some powdered un- 
slacked lime in a muslin bag, and 
dust it on to the hot suet which 
covers the irons. Oil is of little use, 
but salad oil beintf the only oil free 
from water, shoula alone be used at 
any time for tiiem. When not used, 
fire-irons should be tightly covered in 
baice. 

Varwuihei Wood for Furniture. — 
This may be finished off so as to look 
equal to French polished wood. Take 
two ounces of tnpoli, powdered ; put 
it into an earthen pot, with just 
enough water to cover it ; then tisik' 
a piece of white flannd, lay it over .' 
piece of cork or rubber, and procec 
to polish the varnish, always wettiiv 
it with the tripoli and water, it 
will be known, when the process i.^ 
finished, by wiping a part of the worl 
with a sponge, and observing whether 
there is a fair, even gluH. When thi? 
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{■ the case, take a bit of mntton saet 
and fine floor, and deanae the work. 
Suitable alao to other Yamiahed aur- 
faoes. 

Hints far Eonsakeeperti. — 

Save snda for gardens and plants. 

Count yoor clothes-pins, spoons, 
knives, forks, towels^ handkerchiefs, 
Ac., every week. 

Never poor boiling water on tea 
trays, bat wash them with cool water, 
and polish with a little flour and adry 
doth. 

Save pieces of bread for paddings ; 
dry them well, and they will not turn 
mouldy. 

Do not buy cheese in large quanti- 
ties at a time, especially in summer. 

A hot shovel, or a warming-pan of 
coals, held over varnished furniture, 
will take out white spots. &ub the 
place, while warm, with flanneL 

Marble fire-plaoes should not be 
washed with soap^ which will, in 
time, destroy the polish; after the 
dust is wiped off, rub the spots with 
a soft oil-cloth, then rub dry with a 
rac. 

When knobe of doors axe rubbed, 
use a large pieoe of paste-board, with 
a hole in the centre, just enough to 
encircle the knob, and a slit in the 
paper to let it in. This slipped on 
will protect the paint from being 
soiled. 

If flat-irons are rough, or smoky, 
lay a little fine salt on a flat surface, 
aiid rub them well, to make tiiem 
smooth, and prevent them from stick- 
iuff to anythmg starched. 

Keep tapes, threads, and pieces of 
various mbrics in separate bags; and 
so save time in lookins for them. 

Change water in &wer-pots every 
day in summer, or itwill become offen* 
sive and unwholesome. 

When dothes have acquired an un- 
pleasant odour by being kept from the 
air, charcoal laid in the folds will soon 
remove it. 

A bit of soap rubbed on the hinges 
of a door will prevent their creaking. 

Kent aaa Taxes.— It has been 
Bittdy aadwiUi troth, that the rent of 



lus house should not be more than 
one-eighth of a person's income. This 
maxim Will of course not hold good in 
every case ; but, as a general rule, it 
may be taken as trustworthy. In 
calculatinff the expense or rent of a 
house in tiie suburbs of the town to 
which the head of the house may be 
obliged to go to business, the railway 
or omnibus fare must be calculated and 
added. Against this expense, how- 
ever, there may occasionally be a set- 
off by taxes and rent being lighter 
than in town. Be sure before tiuung 
a house to ascertain the rate of taxes 
and rentals, or your estimated expen- 
diture may be considerably exceeded. 
In three or more years' leases you can 
sometimes get a considerable reduction 
from the rsffular rent; but vou must 
take care to oind the landlord down to 
do all needful repairs, or make you an 
extra allowance for them. 

Poliee Oantioas. —Though the 
police are employed to guard the 
streets from depredators, housekeep- 
ers and tenants will do well to back 
their efforts in the most efficient man- 
ner possible. The following Police 
Cautions will therefore very appropri- 
ately close this section ;«— 

Burglaries car larcenies in houses at- 
tempted in any of the following wa^ 
may be most efieotually prevented if 
due ^«caations are taken by the in* 
mates : — 1st. By entering with false 
or skdeton keys in the alMence of the 
family, espedally on Saturday and 
Simday evenings. — 2nd. By passing 
through an empty house in the neigh- 
bourhood, sad entering from the roof 
through the attic windows. — 3rd. By 
window shutters insecurely fastened, 
which can be instantly removed, and 
property stolen by the hand, or pass* 
mg any instrument through the win- 
dow.— ^th. By calling at houses under 
pretence of having messages or parcels 
to deliver, or work to perform, and, 
during the absence of the servaut, 
stealing articles from the passage. — 
6th. By climbing up the portico, and 
entering through up^ier windows. 
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The WliolA Art of Cookery 

may be defined in a sentence, as — the 
best and moH effident ways of preparing 
raw fwA so a^ to, preserve its natural 
quaUties ummpairea and render U most 
palatal ananutrUiaus. 

The Beveral methods of cookery are 
Boasting, Baking, Boiling, Stewing, 
Broiling, Fryins, and Toasting. 

A choice meu does not necessarily 
imply great expense or great skill in 
its preparation. The first requisite 
for a g«M>d dinner is good sense. The 
best authorities should be consulted 
for receipts, and the instructions given 
by them should be carried out with 
care and patience; the materials being 
chosen with taste, and cooked with a 
judicious regard to their appearance 
at table. 

As many French terms are employed 
in cookery receipts, the reader will 
find much assistance by turning to 
pase 106, where will be found a defi- 
nition of all the principal terms used in 
modem cookery. 

Markotins(. — A good and thrifty 
housdceeper will, if possible, go to 
market herself, in order to select the 
best pieces, and ^t them at the lowest 
price. A housewife will vary the kinds 
of meat which she buys, not only as 
they may be suitable to the seasons, 
but as calculated to promote the health 
of the family. 

On paffe 112 will be found full and 
explicit directions haw to choose Meat, 
Fish, Poultry, fto., in the market. 

Amuiff ament and Eoonomy 
of the Xitchoii.— "The distribu- 
tion of a kitchen," says Count Rum- 
ford, tiie celebrated philosopher and 
physician, who wrote so learnedly on 
all subjects connected with domestic 
economy and architecture, ** must al- 
ways depend so much on local cir- 
cumstances, that general rules can 
hardly \m giv«n respecting it; the 



principles, however, on which this 
distribution ouffht in all cases to be 
made are simpM and easy to be un- 
derstood," and, in his estimation, 
these resolve tiiemselves into sym* 
metryof proportion in the building, 
and convenience to the cook. The 
requisites of a good kitchen, however, 
demand something more special than 
is here pointed out. It must be re« 
membered that it is the great labora- 
tory of every household, and that 
much of the " weal or woe," as f ar aa 
regards bodily health, depends upon 
the nature of the preparations con- 
cocted within its waUs. A good 
kitchen, therefore, should be erected 
with a view to the following |>articu- 
lars : — 1. Convenience of distribution 
in its parts, with largeness of dimen- 
sion. 2. Excellence of li^ht, height 
of ceiling, and good ventilation. 3. 
Eanness of access, without passing 
through the house. 4. Sufficiently 
remote from the principal apartment 
of the house, that the memoers, visi- 
tors, or guests of the family may not 
perceive the odour incident to cookings 
or hear ti^e noise of culinary opera- 
tions. 5. Plenty of fuel and water, 
which, with the scullery, pantry, and 
storeroom, should be so near it as to 
offer the smallest possible trouble in 
reaching them. 

For useful hints on Conduct m the 
KiU^en the reader is referred to psge 
107. 

Before describing the way to cook, 
we wish to say a few words in regard 
to the value of punctuality in the pre- 
paration of a dinner. No meal is well 
served that is not promptly served. 
*' Waiting for Dinner" is a trying 
time, and there are few who have not 
felt— 

"How sad it is to sit and pine. 
The long half-haur before we dine! 
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Upon our wmtches ofl to IooIe» 
Then wonder at the dock and eook, 

• • • • 

And ■trive to lan^ m ^ite c€ Fate! 
But hinghter f oioed kmo qniti the 

room. 
And leaves it in He fonner g^oom. 
But lo! the dinner now appears — 
The object of our hopes and fears. 
The end of idl our pain!" 

Otneral Obaerva^oia on Sermmg Dm- 
iKr— Always have flowers on yonr 
dinner table. Let there be plenty of 
light daring dinner, bat it may be a lit- 
tle sabdued after the cloth is removed. 
All the knives, plates, glass, &c., 
should be bri^t and free from dust 
Above idl things never attempt an 
elaborate dinner, unless you have the 
appliances and means of cooking it 
thoroug^y well, end of serving taste- 
f ally and properly — ^with the regular 
changes of plates, knives, forks, fto. 

The head of a dinner-table is always 
occupied by tiie lady of the house, who 
sits at that end of it» with face to- 
wards ti&e door. In the case of a 
pntleman (bachelor or widower) hav- 
mg a lady housekeeper, the gentleman 
wul tiien sit at the head ; if there is 
no housekeeper, and ladies present, 
the host may invite a maniad lady to 
oooupy the head of the ti^iku 

Best modM of Tresenring 
rood. 



Meat should be carefully 
every day in summer, wiped dry, and 
inch parts as are be^^inning or seem 
liable to taint, particularly^ kernels, 
removed. In hot weather it may be 
kept for several days more than it 
otherwise would, b^ wrapping around 
it a linen cloth moistened with vine- 
gar, or equal parts of vinegar and 
water ; the acid vapour keeps off flies, 
aud the moisture causes cold by eva- 
poi*ation. Fresh charcoal braised to 
powder has also the property, spread 
over the meat, of preventing it from 
Broiling for some time. Meat, when 
but slightly tainted, may be recovered, 
hy boiun^ it for some minutes with 
tsveral pieces of fresh oharooal. 



Topftaerm FU qnits fresh fcr a 
■hoti tame, req[iiires^«at care. They 
ahonld be kept in a veiy eool plaee — 
an iee^ooae, if poasihie : bat if that 
is not available^ they shovld be laid 
npoos a stone floor orsheli^ and dipped 
in oM salt and water evety night and 
monuni^ If it be aeosssaiy to keep 
thsB a few days kmger, immerse 
them in a piekle of vinegar and water. 

VegtiakSBtt m cabbages, and other 
vegetables of a soft natars^ quickly 
lose their nataral juicss by evapora- 
tien from the leaves^ which soqb be> 
come ilaceid and poor. As heat cansea 
them to lose their juices^ they dionld 
be kept in a cool, shady, and damp 
places woi in water, as tiiat injures 
their flavour ; the best method of re- 
freshing them is to cut <tf a portion 
of the stem, and set the cut part in 
water. They should not be laid to* 
gether in heaps^ since this is apt to 
generate heat and fennentation. 

To preaerse FVntf. — Fruit should bo 

gathered just before it is ripe; tho 
oor and shelves of the room on which 
the fruit is placed should be strewn 
with straw, snd the fruit should be 
laid on this without being suflered to 
come into contact with Moh other. 

PouUrv ami Game must be hung in 
a cool places covered with a muslin 
net to keep off the flies and dust. 

BoMrtiiig^ Boilingp Siowiaf , 



RoASTiHO.—This ii the most sfanplo 
snd in many respects the best modo 
of cooking ordinary joints and poul* 
trv. As a general rule the cook will 
allow fifteen minutes to every pound 
of meat, and in the case <n whito 
meats, — as lamb^ veal, and pork— a 
little longer. Make up a good largo 
fire, let it be brisk, dear, and steady, 
and you then can obtain any heat 
you require by regulating the distance 
of the joint from the tire. Larga 
joints should be placed at a moderate 
distance for the first quarter or half- 
hour, and then brought gradaally 
nearer. For this quarter of an hour 
the meat does not require basting; but 
from the time it is placed closer, it 
should be continually basted (first 
I with butter or lard^ and afterwardo 
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with its own dripping) until eooked. 
The meat should never be nearer to 
the fire than six to eight inches. Do 
not eprinkle the meat with siUt when 
first put down, as this draws out the 

£avy. Fine flour should be lightly 
edged over it from time to tinie» 
and a little salt when nearly done. 
Very lean meat will sometimes need 
to have paper placed over it for the 
early part of the roasting^ or it will 
scorch. In stirring the fire, always 
remove the dripping-pan, or ashes 
may fall in. U a botue-jack be used, 
the hook should be so placed as to 
take in a bone, and the thickest part 
of the meat should hang downwards. 
If a sjHt, then slide it in along the 
bones, avoiding th<« prime parts of the 
joint, and be careful to spit the meat 
evenly : if it will not torn well, use 
balance-skewers with sliding heads. 

BxEF. ^ Tht Sirloin should never be 
less than three of the short ribs, and 
to be first-rate, when cooked, it should 
not weigh less than about ten pounds. 
Cover the joint with buttered paper, 
and place it about a foot and a 
half from the fire. About an hour 
after it has been down, take off the 
paper, and bring the joint nearer the 
nre, and from that time until done 
dredge from time to time with flour 
and salt, basting continually with 
its dripping. When the joint u done, 
empty the dripping-pan mto a basin, 
remove the fat from the gravy, and 
pour the latter into a welJUdish, ^gar- 
nished with finely-scraped horseradish. 
Place the joint m the dish, and serve 
verv hot. Yorkshire pudding cooked 
under this joint is much like£ 

Mibs, Bump, AiieJtrbime^ and Mer 
joitUa <if Bt^t require similar treat- 
ment. 

Mutton should never be eooked 
until it has hung for fully forty-eight 
hours. In winter you can sometimes 
keep it a fortoigh^ and it will be all 
the oetter for it. 

The Saddle should be covered with 
buttered paper, and placed about a 
foot and a half from the fire. The 
roasting of this joint does not take 
quite so long in proportion as any 
o^er. Keep the pi^^ on until within I 



a quarter of an hour of the meat being 
done, then remove it, dredge lightly 
with salt and flour. Serve with its 
own gravy, and red-currant jelly. 

ffauneh of Muiton.—Cover with 
paper as for saddle, but remove it 
nalf-an-honr before the joint is cooked. 
Baste well with butter, or its own 
dripping, and dredge slishtly. Serve 
with its own gravy and red-currant 
jelly. Mashed potatos should ac- 
company this join^ and, if in season, 
French beans. 

Leg qf MuUon is better cooked with 
the bottle- jack than the spit. Cover 
with paper, which ;remove ten minutes 
before done ; baste with butter or its 
own dripping, and dredge slightly. 
Serve same as haunch, with the proper 
vegetables. 

Shoulder of MuUtm should not be 
basted while roasting, but instead 
rubbed sparingly with butter. White 
onion sauce is usually (see Receipt) 
served' with this joint. 

Loin and Neck of MuUon, should 
be roasted Hke haunch, and served 
very hot. 

L^MB is roasted in the same way as 
mutton ; but as a rule will require to 
be better done. A little lemon- juice 
squeeaed over the joint when nearly 
ready for table, is, by many, con- 
sidered an improvement. Mint sauce 
is always served with roast Uunb. 

Via.!, should be eaten fresh, and 
should never be allowed to hang more 
than thirty-six to forty-eight hours in 
summer, and four £iys in winter. 
The prime joints for roasting are the 
fillet and the loin. Roast as for beef. 

The FiUet requires great care in 
roastin|L It should have the binie 
removed, and the oavi^ filled with 
stuffing (see Receipt.) Then fold the 
udder, and flap round and skewer 
ti^ht. Cover the top and bottom 
With buttered paper, and put down 
to the fire. Let it be quite oloee for 
the first quarter-of-an-hour, during 
wLIch time the joint must be weU 
rubbed with butter, and then remove 
it to about two feet from tiie fire, so 
that it roasts slowly. Keep the paper 
on all the time, and by these means 
you will have veal a fine light brown 
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almost golden colour. A fillet of 
twelve to sixteen ponnde will require 
about four hours to four and a half 
hours roasting. Serve with hot melted 
butter, flavoured with catsup. 

It is usual for this joint to be ac- 
companied with either a boiled ox- 
tongue, a small ham, or a piece of 
boiled pickled pork. In all oases send 
two or three lemons to table with 
▼eal. Some cooks gamiih the dish 
with sliced lemon. 

Lorn of Veal requires rather less 
time to roASt, but should be treated 
in the same manner as the fillet. 
Serve with melted butter. Yen can 
either take out the kidney and its fat 
and serve separate on toast, or leave 
it to be carved with the joint. The 
fat about the kidney should be 
thoroughly cooked. 

Chump, Breast, and Shoulder of 
Veal may also be roasted and served 
like the loin. The breast is best 
roasted with the sweetbread skewered 
to it. 

Pork takes longer to cook than 
other meats — ^from twenty to twenty- 
five minutes per pound should be 
allowed. If not well done, it is neither 
wholesome nor agreeable. The parts 
usually roasted are the loin, spare-rib, 
ehine, and leg. 

Leg <tf Pork.— The rind should be 
•cored, and the stuffing {see Receipt) 
put in the day before cooking. Roast 
steadily, basting with its own fat. It 
does not require to be papered, unless 
the fire be very fierce. Serve with 
gravy and apple sauce in a bowl. Some 
persons like onion sauce, or sage and 
oniouB, with pork. 

'Mb Spare-rib of Pork should be 
well rubbed with flour when i)ut 
down to the fire, and dusted with 
powdered sage before taking up; 
froth up with butter, and serve hot. 

Sucking Pig ia sent to table 
roasted whole. It should be rubbed 
thoroughly dry, and slightly floured, 
stuffed with veal stuffing, and roasted 
before a brisk fire. Let it be 
thoroughly done a light brown all 
over. This will take from one to two 
hours. It is served with the head 
eut ofi^ and it and the body divided 
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len^hways, with sauce made of the 
brains, and melted butter (seasoned) 
and plain apple-sauce. Some persons 
rub tho pig over with white of egg 
instead of flour, before cooking. 

VsNisoy is never eaten until it has 
hunff for sometime. 

The Haunch is esteemed a great 
luxury, and is thus roasted : — Wash 
the joint thoroughly in milk and 
water, and then £7 it. Next cover 
it with a stiff paste of flour and water, 
and outside that two or three layers 
of stout paper, securely tied. Place 
the joint in a cradle-spit. This ia 
the only way to roast a haunch 
properly — so that it is perfectly 
balanced, and turns evenly. Put it 
very close to the flre, to crust the 
paste, keeping the paper weU satu- 
rated with grease. After a short ti me 
move it a little back. A good sized 
haunch, weighing from 20 to 25 
pounds, will re<^uire from three to 
four hours roastmg, before a large, 
clear, solid fire. When you think it is 
nearly done, remove the paste and 
paper, and lightly dredge with flour 
— basting with butter — ^until it frotha 
and browns. Serve with its own, 
and also some strong brown gravy. 
Currant jelly, or currant jelly sauce^ 
is served with it, and, if in season, 
French beans. To see if sufficiently 
done, when you take off the crust, 
thrust a thin skewer into the tiiick 
part ; if it passes in readily, the meat 
IS done ; if not, the haunch must be 
put down to the fire again in the 
coverings. Many cooks put a layer 
of buttered paper tiuitie the paste as 
well as outsioe. 

FavmSy when small, should be 
treated like hare (see Hare), but when 
of a tolerable size, they can be dressed 
like lamb. 

Kid may also be prepared like lamb, 
but if very young tliey are better 
prepared in the same way as rabbit. 

Poultry.— Though this delicious 
food is usually had from tLd poulterer,, 
already plucked and drawn, we ap- 
pend a few hints by Soyer : — 

To Pluck either Oame or PcuUry.-^ 
Lay the bird upon a board, with its 
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baad towards you, and pull the fea- 
thers away from you, in the direction 
they lie. Many persons pull out the 
feathers the contrary way, bv which 
means they are likely to tear the skin, 
and very much disfigure the bird for 
the table. 

To Dravo PnuUry w QaiM. — After 
it is well plucked, make a long Lncision 
at the back of the neck, take out the 
thin skin from under the outer, con- 
taining the cropk out the neck off 
close to the body of the bird, but leave 
the neck skin a good length. Make 
another incision under the tail, just 
large enough for the gizzard to pass 
through — ^no larj[er, — ^then put your 
finger into the bird, and remove the 
crop ; then loosen and detach all the 
intestines, taking care not to break 
the gall-bladder, squeeze the body of 
the bird, so as to force out the whole 
of them at tiie tail ; it ia then ready 
for trussing. 

jB&iw< Turheif.^-TYiesn are several 
ways of preparing turkeys for roast- 
ing, the best of which are here given : 
— IVuss by breaking the leg bones, 
and drawing out the les sinews ; cut 
the neck off close to tne body ; out 
the breast-bone on each side, and draw 
the legs up ; then put a folded cloth 
over the breast, and beat it down 
until flat ; skewer in the joints of the 
wings, the middle of the leg and body, 
the small part of the leg and body, 
and the extremity of the legs. Singe 
thoroughly, and then fill the skin of 
the neck, or crop, with stufiing {see 
Keceipts); tie the skin under, and put 
in on a small sized spit, or hang it, 
<ieck down, to a bottle-jack, and place 
it about a foot and a half from the 
fire. In a <|uarter of an hour rub the 
bird over with a little butter ; when 
this is melted, draw it a little farther 
from the fire, and take great care not 
to let the skin break by the fire being 
too fierce. For the last quarter of an 
hour of roasting you snould occa- 
sionally rub on a little butter. Do 
baste. The liver should not be 
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\%\\t under the wing, as the gravy 
h-oiQ it disfigures the bird. There is 
not this objection to the gizzard being 
l^ced ihAra. 8ome penona eover 



the breast with buttered paper, but 
this will not often be found necessary 
if care be exercised to prevent burning. 
Serve with plenty of rich gravy, which 
pour under, and not over, the bird. 
An excellent gravy is made of the fat 
from the fi*ying-pan in which you have 
cooked your sausages (which should 
always garnish the dish of plain roast 
turkey), the ordinary brown gravy, 
and a teaspoonful of arrowroot, pre- 
viously mixed in a little cold water. 
A turkey of from five to seven pounds 
weight will take two hours. Bread 
sauce {see Beceipt) should be served 
with roast turkey, and a boiled ox- 
tongue, or ham, may accompany it. 

AU birds, poultry, and gatne may be 
roasted in this manner. 

Another way to stuff Turkey is to 
place a quarter of a pound of butter, 
with pepper and salt^ in the bird ; 
then stun with truffles, forcemeat, and 
sausage-meat in alternate layers. Put 
the bird in a cradle-spit^ l>a8te well 
with butter, and roast slowly. % 

A third method is to stuff entirely 
with chestnuts. Take their outside 
skins off, and plunge the chestnuts 
into boiling water. In two or tiiree 
minutes the inner skins will easily 
peel off; then boil the chestnuts by 
themselves until perfectly tender. 
When ready, add a little butter, and 
stuff the bird. Roast as before, and 
serve very hot^ with plenty of rich 
gravy. 

Turkey stuffed enUray^rith Truffles 
is a very favourite dish. Take four 
to six pounds of black truffles, cut 
them up and stew them for about 
ten minutes in butter, seasoned with 
pepper and salt. This done, stuff the 
body and breast with them, roast, and 
serve as before. 

AU kinds of poultry mre exceUent, 
treated the same. 

Jioast Goose, — ^To truss for roast- 
ing, out off the feet at the joint, and 
the wing at the first joint. Sever the 
neck close to the body, leaving the 
skin as long as you can ; then piSl out 
the throat, and tie the end in a knot ; 
put your finger into the bird, and do* 
tach the liver, dbo. Then cut open near 
the vent^ and draw out all the inside^ 
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except the little piece of the lungs 
called by poulterers the "soaL" 
Cleanse the inside thoroughly with a 
damp doth, and beat down the breast- 
bone as directed for turkey ; skewer 
np, stuff, and roast before a moderately 
brisk fin ; cover the breast with but- 
tered paper for the first half -hour ; 
baste with its own fat or butter, and 
■erre with brown gravy and apple 
sauce. Qrten Oeese are not stuffed. 

Various stuffings are used for roast 
goose, the best of which are : — 1. Six 
medium- sized onions, chopped smaU ; 
two ounces of butter, half a teaspoon- 
fnl of salt and i>epper, a dust of grated 
nutmeg, six or eignt leaves of fresnsage 
chopped very fine ; put on the fire, and 
stir tillpulp ; stuff while hot» and nut 
the bird down immediately. 2. Add to 
this stuffing the liver, chopped very fine. 
S. Instead of the liver, put two or three 
cold potatos, cut up into small dice, 
or a uttle boiled rice, or two or three 
ounces <rf breadcrumbs. These addi- 
tions make the stuffing milder. 4. A 
couple of dozen boiled chestnuts can be 
added to K6. 1 stuffing, or the bird 
may be stuffed solely with chestnuts. 
5. Boil some good potatos very dry, 
mash well, and mix with butter; 
•eason witii salt, cayenne, a large 
onion or two or three small ones, and 
three or four sage leaves chop]^ed very 
fine. — A glass of port wine is often 
poured into the biid when done. 

Fowls vor RoAariNO are to be 
prepared thus : — Take out the intes- 
tinesy and clean the gizsard ; put the 
gizzard under one wing, and the liver 
under the other ; skewer through the 
first joint of the wing, riffht through 
the body ; bring the legs close m>, and 
skewer through the middle of both 
legs and body, and also through the 
drum-stick and stde-bone, and another 
through the feet. 

Roasi i^ot0b--di8tiiiguished as ehiek- 
cns, capons, pullets, oocks, and hens 
—are dressed for roasting in the same 
way as turkeys, except that thev are 
not usually stuffed. Capon is, how- 
ever, sometimes cooked with turkey- 
stuffing. Capon is improved by a slice 
of fat Moon tied over tne breast, under 
papsr, until about a quarter of an hour 



of the bird being done. Dredge fowls, 
and baste with butter. All fowls must 
be well cooked, nicely browned, and 
sent to table very hot^ with rich gravy. 

RocLst Capon may also be served with 
young carrots, button onions, or tur* 
nips, Doiled with salt and pepper, and 
dished on a border of mashed potatos, 
they look well on table. 

Roast Duck. — Prepare and stuff 
as roast goose, with sage, onions, and 
breadcrumbs, and roast before a brisk 
fire. A medium-sized duck will re- 
quire about twenty-five minutes. Green 
peas, when obtainable, shonld always 
DC served with* this dish. 

Roast Hare. — Considerable care 
must be exercised in preparing a hare 
for roasting. Directly after it is 
skinned, it should be well washed in 
warm water. If it has been over-kept, 
and has got musty inside^>which will 
often happen if it has been emptied 
befort hanging up — ^use vinegar, well 
diluted, to render it sweet ; then throw 
it into water to remove the taste of the 
acid. Pierce with the point of a knife 
any parts in which the blood may have 
settled, and wash in tepid water. Wipe 
dry, fill with forcemeat or good vmI 
stuffing, sew up, truss and spit firmly, 
baste for ten mmutes with warm water, 
throw this away, and put into the pan 
a quart of new milk ; keep it con- 
stantly ladled over the hare until it is 
nearly dried up, then add a large lump 
of butter, fiour the hare, and continue 
the basting steadily until it is well- 
browned : unless this be done, and the 
roast be kept at a distance iiom. the 
fire, the outside will become <Uy and 
hard. Serve with good brown gravy 
in the dish, and red currant jelly sepa- 
rate. A moderate-sized hare ta£ee 
about forty minutes. 

Roast Leverets, — Do not stuff, 
but plain roast, and serve with brown 
ffravy. A little less than half an hour 
before a brisk fire will suffice. 

Roast RahbiL — ataS with the 
liver minoed, breadcrumbs, a little 
chopped parsley, butter, salt and pep- 
per, mixed with beaten egg. Iloast 
oefore a sharp ^e, baste constantly 
with butter, and serve with plain gravy. 

Roast Teal, — ^Boast plain fer about 
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ten minutes before a brisk fire» and 
Berye with rich gravy. 

Woodcock, Snipes, Larks, Quails, 
dsc, are all best when roasted plain. 
They must be well done, and served 
on toast, with a little rich gravy. 

CooKiKO BY Gas.— Joints, poultry, 
&C., may be roasted, and pies, &c., 
may be baked in a gas stove, which is 
a clean and economical contrivance, 
seeing that the fuel is only employed 
during the actual time of cooking. 
Care must be taken that there is no 
escape of gas, or the meat will be 
touched with its odour, and the heat 
be insufficiently applied. For large 
establishments, gas-cooking apparatus 
is very useful. 

Cooking in AmeiticAW akd Dutch 
OvJBNS. — Poultry, small joints, chops, 
steaks, rasliers, fish, bloaters, &c., 
may be well cooked in front of the 
fire in these stoves, which have the 
advantage of radiating and regulating 
the heat, and employing less fuel 
than in an open stove. Baste well, as 
for roasting. 

How TO Baks. — Many meats can 
be cooked as well in the oven as on 
the spit or jack. Legs, spare-ribs, 
and loins of pork, suckins pigs, fillets 
or breasts of veal, smul joints of 
roasting beef, shoiilders and legs of 
mutton, all kinds of hearts, geese, 
rabbits, and hares are the fittest for 
the oven, and these may, with care, be 
sent to table as palatable and well- 
looking as if roasted. The great fault 
with housewives is, that they do not 
hcute their joints while in the oven, 
and consequently the meat is burnt 
outside, and sodden inside. For meat 
the oven should be brisk, as if the 
joint scorches, a piece of paper can be 
put over and round it for some time, 
taking care to remove it at least half 
an hour before done. When poultry 
is baked, the heat of the oven should 
be moderated a little. If potatos are 
baked under meat, a little longer time 
must be allowed the joint, as the steam 
from the potatos hinders the oooking. 

Many persons prafar a ham baked 



to boiled, as it is said to keep longer 
after dressing. It must be covered 
with a common crust of flour and 
water, and baked in a moderately 
slow oven. 

Several kinds of Fish^SM haddock* 
plaice, pike, eels^oan be baked with 
oread crumbs. 

Tht Baking Dish or Tin should be 
from four to six inches deep, and have 
a movable wire lid, or a stand for the 
meat. The dish or tin should have 
one or two partitions. For pork, and 
especiallv sucking pigs, a shallower 
tin is to be preferred, as then the rind, 
or crackling, is better done. 

Sucking Fig,^A favourite Stuffing 
is^« quarter of a pound to six ounces 
of bread-crumbs, two ounces of butter, 
two or three small onions chopped 
fine, three or four sage leaves minced 
very small, and a pinch of pepper and 
salt. Having this ready, you tho- 
roughly wash the pig; first m tepid, 
and then in cold water, take out all 
the inside, and dry it thoroughly; 
then put in your stuffing, and sew 
up. Kub the skin dry and^ anoint ^ it 
with white of egg. It will require 
from one hour to two to bake, accord- 
ing to sise, and to be basted with its 
own gravy from time to time. The 
best wav of serving it is to cut off the 
head when done, and divide both it 
and the body lengthways. Many 
persons serve with the plain gravy 
that has run from the pig, out a better 

Elan is to chop up the brains with a 
ttle finely nunced sage (boiled), and 
add it to the gravv. Serve very hot. 
Apple sauce is to be served separate, 
^am.— Sosk in oold water for six 
to ten hours ; take out and wipe mo- 
derately drr; then make a thick paste 
of flour and water, and entirely cover 
the hauL. Bake in a slow oven, al- 
lowing from twenty minutes to half 
an hour per pound, according as it is 
preferred well or under done. When 
done, remove the paste and also the 
skin of the ham, and^ sprinkle with 
bread raspings. Many persons after 
taking it out of soak, and before en- 
orustuig it» steep it for about a quarter 
of an hour in white wine : others. 
when it ia done, and the emst au'i 
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rind off, put it in again for abont ten 
minatea to brown. A glass or two of 
champagne ponred over before the 
raspings are sifted on, is said to im«> 
prove the flavonr. 

Leg of Pork^Scote lightly so as 
not to cut into the fat, and staff the 
knuckle with bread-crumbs, a few 
finely minced sage leaves, a couple of 
boil^ onions chopped very small, pep- 
per and salt to taste. Baste con- 
tinually with its own fat, and serve 
with apple sauce, and baked and 
boiled potatos separate. The oven 
should be sharp, and the time allowed 
for cooking twenty-five minutes to 
every pound of meat. 

Proceed in the same manner with 
loin of pork, neck, and sparerib. 
Many perapns baste these joints with 
eider. 

Leg of Park can also be oooked by 
first parboiling it, removing the skin, 
and then bakins to a fine brown, 
keeping it basted with fresh butter. 
This, dusted with powdered sage, and 
fine bread-crumbs, and served with 
made gravy and fried forcemeat balls 
made of goose stuffing, is called 
"mock goose." 

Lom of Pork is often dressed thus : 
— cut as for chops, but leave the end 
bones undividecL Chop sage leaves 
very fine, and lay them in each cut ; 
then let the meat soak in vinegar and 
water (half of each) for six or eight 
days. Take it out, dry it» add more 
minced sage, tie or skewer up tightly, 
«nd bake in vinegar and water, rind 
downwards. Serve, without gravy, 
with red wine -claret will do — and 
sweet sauce. This is said to eat like 
wild boar. 

I/%llet and Breast of Veal may be 
baked, prepared as for roasting (which 
se^), taking care to baste thoroughly 
with butter. As. white meats for 
baking require to be a trifle more highly 
seasoned than for roasting, a few sweet 
herbs, dried and powdered, and with- 
out stalks, may be added to the stufi- 
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b'houlder of Veal is good baked with 
■tufiuig as above, and served with 
mushroom or oyster sauce. 

PUki qf KecU. — Another way. 



Skewer up very round, and cover well 
with udder ; place a good piece of 
streaked bacon wbere the bone was 
taken out^ and stuff under the udder 
thus : chop three quarters of a pound 
of beef suet very fine, put into a basin 
with six ounces of bread-crumbs, the 
rind of half a lemon chopped very 
fine, a little grated nutmeg, two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped parsley, and « 
httle chopped thyme and marjoram, 
with one oay-lea'f, mixed; bind the 
whole with the yolks of three and two 
whole eggs, sew it in, and tie up the 
joint in buttered paper. Bake for 
about three hours in a moderately 
brisk oven. When done, skewer up 
with silver or polished skewers, draw- 
ing out those it was first trussed with, 
place upon your dish with celery 
sauce, white sauce, {we Receipts), or 
thin melted butter, with which you 
have mixed two tablespoonfuls of 
Harvey sauce and one of catsup, and 
boiled to a clear brown. 

Beff. — ^The same joints of beef are 
suitable for roastinff and baking. The 
oven must be very liot, but well-ven- 
tilated. Dust lightly with flour before 
putting in, and sprinkle with a little 
salt when about three parts done. If 
the oven be too fierce, and scorch the 
comers of the joint, open the door for 
two or three minutes. Baste frOi 
quently — ^first with butter, and then 
with its own gravy. Serve very hot 
in a well-dish, garnished with horse- 
radish. Almost any vegetables are 
suitable with beef, but uways serve 
potatos, either boiled plain, or mashed 
with fresh butter, and a little salt and 
white pepper. Cauliflowers and white 
cabbages may have a little of the beef 
gravy poured over them. 

Mutton may be baked with sliced 
potatos. 

TU Shoulder should be well-flon- 
red, and continually basted. Brown 
well, and send to table very hot with 
its own jB^ravy, slightly salted, and 
white onion sauce {see Receipt) sepf- 
rate. 

Leg of Mutton must also be dredged 
with flour and frequenth' basted. Do 
not serve with hot water poured over 
it; but if liked, thicken the gravy 
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% little with flour. Bed currant jelly 
is UBually eaten. 

Loin of Mutton. — Remove a good 
deal of the fat, and cook same as leg. 

I%llet of Mutton,-^C\it a larse leg of 
mutton like fillet of veal. Kemove 
the bone, and fill the cavity with 
forcemeat. Flour well, bake in a 
■harp oven, basting frequently, and 
serve with brown gravy and red-cur- 
rant jelly. 

Ooo/ie, BdbhU, and Mare are all very 
good bi^Led, and the same directions 
apply as for roasting, which see, 

hearts of all kinds are better baked 
than roasted. 

BuUocJ^s Heart must be soaked in 
warm water for two or three hours, 
and then dried, and the lobes cut off. 
Stuff the inside with veal stuffing, or 
some highly seasoned forcemeat. Sew 
it up, envelope it in white paper, and 
bake in a brisk oven from one and a 
half to two hours, keeping it well 
basted. Just before reaay, take off 
the paper ; serve very hot, with rich 
brown gravy and red currant jelly. 

CoJffe Heart amd Sheep'e Heart are 
dressed in the same manner, but do 
not take quite so long cooking. 
Baking Fish. 

Haddocks are baked thus : — Cut 
off the heads and fins of two or three 
and put into a stewpan, with an onion, 
some parsley, salt, pepper, and two 
anchovies, out up fine, a little flour, 
two tablespoonfuls of French white 
wine, and a little catsup. Boil well 
up toffether, and when the fish has 
been skinned and cut into pieces, lay 
them in a deep pie-dish ; pour the 
sauce over them, and bske. Strew 
the bottom of the dish with bread- 
ornmbe, and put some more over 
them ; season well with pepper, salt, 
and grated nutmeg. 

Piaice and Herrings are baked In a 
dish, with water, or milk and water. 
Flour well, and bake to a good brown. 
Serve with parsley and cut lemons. 

Eels, Bream, Carp, Tench, and 
Percti may all be baked in the same 
manner. 

Cod. — ^The thickest part of the cod 
ahould be chosen for bakinff. Fill i 
with a stuffing made ol gratea br«uU ' 



crumbs, a little butter, the yolks of 
three hard boiled eggs, pepper, salt, 
grated lemon-peel and nutmeg, and 
anchovy finelv shreded, binding the 
whole' with white of egg beaten up ; 
put on a dish with bits of butter over 
the top, and bake for an hour. A 
Dutch oven is also suited for this 
dish. It requires to be frequently 
basted and turned ; plain melted 
butter or oyster sauce should be 
served with it. 

Cod^s Head and Shoulders may be 
dressed thus : — Wash weU, cut off 
the fins, lay on a dish, pour boiling 
water over part, and scrape off all the 
black scales, taking care not to break 
the skin, till every part of the fish 
looks white, then wash in cold water ; 
put on in boiling salt and water, and 
Dodl for a quarter of an hour ; then 
lay on a dish and rub with the beaten 
yolks of two or three eggs, and strew 
with bread-crumbs, pepper and minced 
parsley ; stick it all over with little 
oits of butter, and |9ut it in an oven 
to brown ; then mix a large table* 
spoonful of flour with a quarter of a 
pound of butter, a quart of gravy, a 
tea-cupful of white wine, some pepper, 
salt, and a little grated nutmeg; 
mince the white meat of a lobster, 
slightly brown three dozen of oysters 
in a fiying-pan, and put them with 
half their liquor and the lobster to the 
gravy and other things ; beat it up 
and pour round the dish ; garnish with 
cut lemon. It is not necessary to 
have lobster and oysters. 

OurnL.£. — Fill the inside with veal 
stuffing, cover with butter, and bake 
to a good brown. 

Mackere'. — Cut off the heads and 
tails, and clean the fish ; then season 
with pepper and salt ; lay in a dish 
with a little butter, and bake in a 
slow oven. They may be enten hot 
or cold ; if hot, with any of the usual 
fish sauces ; and if cold, with vinegar. 
A little vinegar and port wine may be 
added to them. 

Oifsters. — Chop fine, and pound in 
a mortar with crumb of bread dipped 
in cream ; a little parsley and chives, 
or a very small onion, a shred of 
anohovy, butter, salt, and pepper. 
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When well pounded, add white of egg 
beaten up, in the proportion of one 
egg to t\ro dozen oysters ; mix all 
well together, put into scollop shells, 
and bake brown. 

Pike. — Clean and scale the fish, 
take out the inside, and fill with a 
stuiflng of bread crumbs, a little fresh 
butter, grated lemon*peel, nntmee, 
pepper and salt to taste — the whole 
bound with an egg. Bake in a tin 
dish, and baste continually with fresh 
butter. Serve with lobster sauce, or 
plain melted butter. 

i^o/mon.— Clean, cut the fish into 
slices about an inch to an inch and a 
half thick, put it in a dish, with the 
following sauce : — Melt an ounce of 
butter, kneaded in flour, in a pint and 
a half of brown gravy, with two 
glasses of port wine, two table-spoon- 
fuls of catsup, two shredded ancho- 
vies, and a little Cayenne. When the 
anchovies are dissolved, strain and 
pour the sauce over the fish, tie a 
sheet of buttered paper over the dish, 
and bake till nicely orown. 

Shad, when good — ^which is in 
spring and early summer — may be 
baked in the same way as salmon. 

Sturgeon, — Lard with fat bacon, and 
bake in a slow oven. Serve with 
mushroom sauce, or stewed truffles. 

Red Mullet. —Fold them in buttered 
paper, lay in a dish, and bake before 
the fhre in a Dutch oven ; throw off 
the liquor into a saucepan, and boil 
up with a sUce of butter rolled in 
flour, a little essence of anchovy, and 
a glass of white wine. Serve the 
sauce in a boat^ and the fish on a dish 
in the paper in which they have been 
cooked. 

SpraU. ^-'Vnt into « dish with 
vinegftT and allspice a quantity of 
fresh sprats, wiped clean ; flour the 
top aUghtly* and bake to a good 
brown. 

Trcut. — Glean well, split down the 
back, remove the bone, and dry with 
a cloth; season with black pepper, 
salt, and a little mace ponndeoL ; roll 
them np and pack close in a dish ; 
pour over them some vinegar ; put in 
two or three bay leaver and some 
whola peppar, and bake in the oven 



for an hour, covering the dish v. Ith 
buttered paper. 

Baking Pastry. 

The heat of the oven should be 
regulated according to the article to 
be baked. Those things should be 
first made which will suit the heat of 
the oven. Light paste requires a 
moderately quick oven; for if the 
oven is too hot, the paste will be 
coloured before it is properly baked ; 
and if it is then taken out of the oven 
it will fall, and become flat. A cool 
oven will not cause pastry to rise 
sufficiently ; and puff- paste baked in 
an oven with anything that causes 
much steam, will not be so light as 
otherwise. Iced tarts or puffs should 
be baked in a cooler oven than those 
that are not iced ; or if the oven is 
too hot, the door should be left open, 
or the iceing will become brown. 
Small articles of pastry require to be 
baked in a hotter oven than lar^e 
ones. All pastry should be baked in 
clean tins or patty pans, without being 
bui Ted. When baked sufHcieutly, 
pastry may be easily slid about on the 
tin, or pan, while hot ; and puffs, 
patties, or small pies, may be lifted 
from the tin, without breaking, by 
putting your fin^rs round the edges 
and carefully lifting them, which 
cannot be done nnless they are suf- 
ficiently baked to be taken from the 
oven. 



How TO Boil. — Tne meat should 
be put into boiling water, and kept 
gently simmering until done. This 
IS an invariable rule, for otherwise 
the water gets into the meat and 
soddens it. Liebig sa^ that " if the 
flesh be introduced into the boiler 
when the water is in a state of brisk 
ebullition, and if the bcUing be kept 
up for a few minutes, and the pot then 
put in a warm place, so that the tem- 
perature of the water is kept at 158 
to 165 degrees, we have the united 
conditions for giving to the flesh the 
qualities which best fit it for being 
eaten." 

By this means the natural juices 
•re kept in the meat. The aloweK 
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meat boils, or rather simmers, the 
better it will eat ; but the water must 
never be allowed to get cool. 

Twenty minutes to the pound may 
be considered about the average time 
for meats. 

The saucepan or kettle should be of 
sufficient size to allow the water to 
flow all round the meat. 

liarge joints should be raised from 
the bottom of the saucepan by means 
of a trivet or fish drainer, to prevent 
the under side burning. 

Meat should not be boiled in a cloth. 

Keep only a moderate fire for boil- 
ing. 

Meat that has been fresh killed will 
take a little longer than hnng meat. 

If meat is too salt, change tiie liquor 
when a quarter done. 

The scum muit be taken off as fast 
as it rises. 

Never boil meat without there being 
a little salt in the water. 

Salted and dried meats will w;ant 
soaking for some considerable time 
before boiling, but never soak fresh 
meats. 

If the water be hard, boil it for a 
couple of hours before usin^. 

Bound of Berf should be m salt for 
about eight or nine days. When your 
water is boiling, wash off the salt and 
skewer up the joint. Put it in, and 
let it just boil up. Directly it does 
•o, remove it to a comer .of the fire, 
and let it simmer eently till done. 
A piec^^f round, weigningfrom twelve 
to sixteen pounds, will take three to 
four hours, at least. The greaUst care 
is necessary to remove all scum as it 
rises. Serve with a little of the liquor, 
carrots, and suet dumplings. Tur- 
nips, parsnips, and peas-pudding are 
also appropriate accompaniments. 

Aitchbone^ Brisket, and Bump of 
Berf may be boiled in the same man- 
ner. If very salt, two or three hours 
soaking in cold water— which may 
with advantage be changed ones or 
^^i^e — ^wiU improve the flavour. A 
joint of twelve pounds will take about 
three hours after it boils up. 

Uihs of Be^, in small joints, may be 
cooked uke Round. A piece of six to 
f»i"ht pounds should be ooned, salted 



and skewered up round. Put it in 
strong brine for four days, turning 
the meat twice a day. Then boil as 
for round, letting it simmer for two 
to two and a quarter hours. 

Leg <^ MuUon. — Put into boiling 
water, and skim carefully, and then 
let it only simmer. This joint should 
not be overdone ; the red gravy should 
follow the knife when cut. Capers, 
chopped fine and put into melted but- 
ter, may be thrown over the joints 
and some more of the same sauce 
should be served in a sauce tureen. 
Mashed turnips are usually served 
with boiled mutton. 

Neck of MvUon may be boiled and 
served same as leg. 

Collared MuUan, — The best joint is 
the breast, but the shoulder will do. 
Take out all the bones, make a force- 
meat with bread crumbs, parsley, 
lemon>thyme, and an anchovy minced; 
season with salt and pepper ; rub the 
meat over with an egg, cover it with 
the forcemeat, roll firmly, and tie ; 
put it on in boilins water, and skim 
w^l ; make a good gravy, seasoned 
with sweet herbs and mushroom 
catsup. 

Leg of Lamb is very good boiled 
an4 served same as leg of mutton, 
(which see). Spinach should be eaten 
with boiled lamb. 

Collared Breast «/ Vedt. — Bone, 
and lay some good forcemeat over the 
veaL Roll it up, and tie round with 
tape ; envelope m a doth, and simmer 
cently for three hours. Fry some 
forcemeat balls, and serve with brown 
sauce. 

Knuckle <^ Veal must be boiled 
rather longer than most meats, until 
it feels very soft under a fork. It must 
not boil too fast, and be well skimmed. 
If cooked in milk and water, it in* 
creases its whiteness. Pickled pork 
or ham should be boiled and served 
with it. Parsley and butter or white 
onion sauce are appropriate. 

Another mediod is to procure two 
knuckles and saw them into three 
pieces each, put into a stew-pan with 
tw^o pounds of streaked bacon, a 
carrot, four onions, two turnips, and 
half-a-dozen peppercorns t place over 
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the fire, And add a little salt when 
boiling; skim well, and allow to 
aimmer for a couple of hours, then 
take up, and dress with the veget- 
ables and bacon, in the same dish as 
the Teal; serre with parsley and 
batter. 

Ca^9 JTead,—ThB head must be 
split, and the brains and tongue re- 
moved. Wash well, and soak for 
two hours in cold water ; boil it with 
the tongue and brains gently in plenty 
of water, until quite tender; pour 
over the head parsley and butter made 
very thick ; rub the brains through a 
sieve, add some chopped parsiey, 
pepper, salt, and a bit of butter ; 
mix, and put it round the tongue. 

Sheep's Head may also be treated in 
the above manner. 

Leg of Po.k. — About eight days 
will be found sufficient for salting; 
then soak in cold water for an hour, 
and dry with a oloth. Put it into 
cold water, and let it gradually come 
to a boil, after which it must very 
gently simmer, till*well done, which 
will be, for a leg of nine or ten pounds, 
three to tliree and a half hours after 
the water boils. Carrots, parsnips, 
or turnips should be served with this 
dish, and may be boiled with ^the 
meat. Peas-pudding (see receipt) must 
always accompany it. 

Ham, — Soak it as for baking, and 
put it into cold water, with a bunch 
uf savoury herbs ; when the water 
begins to simmer, let it cook gently, 
until it is done, skimming constantly : 
allow about twenty minutes to each 
pound; when cooked, take off the 
akin, and cover with raspings. Serve 
on a dish garnished with parsley. 

Bacon, — Soak in cold water for a 
eouple of hours ; pare off the rusty 
edges, and scrape the rind« Then put 
in cold water and boil gently, allow- 
ing three quarters of an hour to every 
pound of bacon. When done take 
off the rind, scrape the under side, 
and grate bread crumbs over it. Put 
in a hot oven for five minutes, and 
aerve with broad beans or peas. 

Pkhkd Poii-.— Boil gently, till 
Tery tender, and serve with peas- 
puuding and plenty of vegetables. 



Boiling Poultry hQ 

Turkey 9^ Fowls, dfec, are ti^ussed far 
hoUing as follows : — After the bird is 
drawn and plucked, singe it with white 
paper, and wipe dry. If a turkey, 
break the leg bones close to the feet^ 
fasten the feet together, and attach 
them to a hook ; then take the body 
of the bird in your hands, and pull 
it firmly towards you, until the sinews 
are drawn out of the thigh. Then 
cut off the neck close to the back, 
leaving the crop skin long enough to 
cover the opening. Insert your finger, 
and detach the liver and gut ; cut off 
the vent and remove the gut. Then 
insert a hook, and carefully pull out 
the gizzard and liver, taking great 
care not to break the gall bladder. 
Cut off the legs at the first joint ; cut 
the breast bone through at each side 
close to the back ; 'then draw the 
legs up to the crop, and beat the 
breast bone flat with a rolling pin. 
Skewer the legs and wings firmly — 
one skewer fastening the two legs by 
the middle joints and another the 
wings. Fowls are trussed in a similar 
manner, except that the nails only, 
and not the feet, are out off, and that 
the skewers are put in the first joint 
of each pinion, and the middle of the 
leg — brought close to it — and into the 
body. This is done at each side. A 
sti'ing round the legs keeps them 
firmer. Pheasants, partridges, and 
all kinds of moor game are trussed for 
boiling same as fowls. 

TtfrZrey. — Stuff the crop with bread- 
crumbs, a few pounded sweet herbs, 
a shredded anchovy, butter or suet, 
lemon-peel, nutmeg, salt and pepper 
to taste, bound with an egg. Put 
into boiling water, simmer gently 
for an hour and a half to two hours, 
according to size. Skim carefully, 
and serve with parsley and butter, or 
mushroom, or oyster sauce. Pickled 
pork, ham, tongue, or bacon, must 
accompany this dish. 

Chiekea and Fowl. — Boil as turkey. 
A chicken will take about half an 
hour after the water boils, and a good 
sized fowl nearly an hour. Serve with 
parsley and butter, or with the fol 
lowing sauce : — Melt in a teacupf ul of 
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milk a large table-spoonfnl of butter 
kneaded iu flour, beat up the yolk of 
an egg with a little cream, stir it into 
the butter, and heat oTer the fire, 
stirring continually. Ham, tongue or 
pickled pork must be served with 
boiled fowl. If boiled in a cloth a 
few slices of lemon should be placed 
on the breast, and the bird covered 
with buttered writing paper. 

AnoUier way of boiling a Fowl is to 
soak it in milk one hour, tie it up in 
a cloth and put cold water in a sauce- 
pan, place yonr fowl in, and put on a 
slow fire ; when boiling, Temove it, 
pad let simmer for about twenty xm- 
nites ; then remove it altogether, and 
let it remain in the water ten minutes 
more. Serve with parsley chopped 
fine into some melted butter, a Uttle 
•alt^ pepper, and some juice of lemon 
poured over ; with the usual adjuncts. 

Boihd Foiol and Rice. — Have some 
good clear mutton broth boiling in 
your saucepan; put in the fowl so 
that it is entirely covered ; add one 
large onion, a little mace, bruised, 
pepper and salt. Let the whole sim- 
mer gently for about half an hour, 
when add one-third of a pound of well 
washed and soaked rice. AVhen the 
rice is soft and tender, take it out, 
strain it, and put it in the oven for a 
few minutes to dry. Your fowl being 
done, serve very hot with the rice in 
the dish, and parsley and butter sepa- 
rate. 

Another method is to stuff the fowl 
with two dozen bearded oysters, and 
put in a jar. The jar should then be 
placed in a saucepan of boiling water, 
and boiled for nearly two hours. 
Take another dozen of oysters, scald 
them in their own liquor, add a gill 
of cream and the yolks of three eggs 
beaten. Mix with the gravy froi^ the 
fowl, and serve very hot. 

jRa2»6i^ —Soak for a quarter of an 
hour in warm water. Either boil 
plain and serve with pickled pork or 
Doiled ham, or prepare thus : — thicken 
the water in wnicn it is to boil with 
a bit of butter covered with flour, and 
just as it boils, add a pint of milk, 
with salt and whole pepper ; then put 
n the rabbit, witii a quantity of 



onions cut into quarters, and stew 
gently until the rabbit is tender, from 
half to one hour according to size ; 
when ready, take out the onions, put 
into a separate saucepan with a little 
inilk, butter, flour, and salt ; when 
the sauce is well mixed, dish the rab- 
bity and pour the sauce over it. 
Mushrooms may be substituted for 
onions. 

Qoose laid in a dinh for a couple of 
hours, with a pint of boiline milk 
poured over it, and then boiled, ia 
very delicate, thus: Put it into boiling 
waLer, and let it simmer until very- 
tender. Then serve^ smothered with 
onions and cream. 

Duck can also be cooked in this 
way. 

i^artridgee^ Pheasants, Ac, are sel- 
dom boiled. Dress like fowl, and do 
not stuff them. Parsley and butter, 
with just a soupfon of cayenne pepper, 
should be served in a tureen ; and a 
sauce made of chopped parsley, half 
a pint of cream, with a little fresh 
butter, stirred together, and poured 
over tiie birds. & preferred, celery 
heads, cut fine, caa take the place of 
the parsley. 

Boiliiur Fish* 
Put fish into cold water to boil, un- 
less the fish are small, when wai-m 
water is best. Do not put into boil- 
ing water, unless specially directed. 

A little salt and vinegar should be 
added to the water just before the fish 
is ready to put in. 

Fresh-water fish must always be 
soaked in strong salt and water oefore 
cooking 

Fish should always simmer gentty, 
or the outside will break before the 
inside is done. 

A fish plate or strainer should be 
put in the kettle igt the fish to lie 
upon. 

When the fish separates easily from 
the bone, (which can be ascertained 
by drawing up the plate), it is done, 
and must be at once taken out of the 
Wfl^^er. 

x.ecoUect fish must never be served 
underdone. 

Saa water is best» where it can be 
had, for the boiling of salt-water fish. 
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The roe and liTer ahoiild in most 
CMOS be placed in the diah by the aide 
of the fiaL 

Always aerre fiah en a hot napkin. 

Paraley, honeradish, and alioed 
lAmon, are the beat ganuahinga for 
liab. 

Turld. — Empty, and msh per* 
fectly clean, withont breaking tiie 
akin; draw a aharp knife throng the 
tbickeat part of the middle of the 
back nearly to the bone. Do not cut 
off the fins ; the incision ia made to 
prevent the skin of the white aide 
nom cracking. Dissolve in a fish- 
kettle, in aa much cold spring water 
aa will cover the fish abundantly, salt, 
in the proportion of four ounces to the 
gallon, ana a morsel of saltpetre ; lav 
the tnrbot upon the fish-plate with 
the white side upwards, pUce it in the 
kettle, bring it slowly to boil, and 
elear off the acum aa it risea ; simmer 
until done, then lift it out, drain and 
dish very hot, with a hot napkin 
neatly arranged over the dramer. 
Serve with nch lobster sauce, ffood 
plain melted butter, and a dish of 
oressed cucumber. For a small din- 
ner, anchovy, or shrimp -sauce is 
served. Should there be any cracks 
in the skin of fish, branches ov curled 
parslejr may be laid over them. Gar- 
nish with a slice of lemon and a tuft 
of curled parsley, placed alternately 
round the edge of the dish ; or a 
border of fried smelts. From fifteen 
to twenty minutes will usually boil 
n moderate sized fish, and from twenty 
to thirtv a large dhe. Turbot is im- 
proved by being kept a day or so be- 
fore cookinn^ if the weatiier be not 
Tenrhot. 

Salmon, — ^When the fiah ia scaled 
and cleaned, put it into the kettle 
with cold water, (with six to eight 
ounces of salt to each gallon), enough 
to <iuite cover it. Let it boil up pretty 
quickly, skim, and simmer until done. 
Then taJie it out and serve on a hot 
napkin, garnish with parsley and 
aliced lemon. Lobster sauce, shrimp 
aauos, and plain melted butter, (Me 
receipts), may all accompany thia diish, 
aa well aa eaeunber, cither dressed 
or plain. 



Another, and by some considered a 
better way of boiling salmon, is to cut 
it in dices two inches thick, and sim- 
mer gently for about twenty minutes, 
and uien serve as before. 

Many cooks advise puttisff salmon 
into baUmg water, aa it then eata 
firmer. Often, however, a fish cooked 
tJius comes to table very hard. 

Collared Salmon, — A thick slice^ 
about four pounds, of a large fish ia 
best ; whicn is to be cut open, boned, 
and scaled.. Then rub it all over 
with a seasoning of pounded mace, 

Sepper, and salt, roll it up and tie. 
immer |^tly for about an hour in 
water (with a proportion of one-fourth 
vinegar), in whicn a few bay leavea 
have been thrown. Serve with an- 
chovy sauce (see receipt), or plain 
melted butter. 

Salmon is also plain boiled in slices 
of two to three inches thick. It 
should be soaked in strong salt and 
water for half an hour, put into boil- 
ing water, simmered for about twenty 
minutes, with some horseradish in the 
water; and served the same aa if 
boiled whole. 

BriU is boiled same as turbot.' 

Carp with vinegar. — Put into the 
kettle entire^ with enough boiling vine- 
gar to cover it ; simmer for an hour 
or more, according to size. Serve 
with parsley, without any of the 
liquid. Carp dressed in thia way, 
however, ia best eaten cold. 

Carp may also be boiled plain, and 
served with parsley and butter. 

Cod is seldom boiled whole, as a 
good sized head and shoulders is suffi- 
cient for a dish. To boU the head and 
Bhoviders, first clean, and then rub 
salt over the thickest parts and inside, 
and let it remain so^ for a couple of 
houra. Tie it up with broad tape, 
and put it on in cold water (with half 
a pound of salt to the gallon), suffici- 
ent to cover it. When the water 
boils, (some cooks prefer to put a large 
head and shoulders into boiling water), 
draw the kettle to the corner of the 
fire, and let it simmer slowly for about 
twenty to twenty-five minutes. 8k im 
very carefully. Serve on a hot nap- 
kin witii horseradish and sliced lemonu 
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Oyster sanee and plain melted batter 
must accompany. 

Cod is very often boiled in slices, 
-which should soak in a mixture of 
salt vinegar and water for nearly an 
hour. Boil as before, only not so 
long. 

Salt Cod should be obtained the day 
before wanted, and put into cold watw 
with a little vinegar, and allowed to 
soak all night, liien put it on in cold 
water. Do not let it boil, but simmer 
gently until tender (say one hour). 
Skim frequently. Serve on a hot nap- 
kin in '^^Ush garnished with hard- 
boiled eggs sliced, and parsley. £gg- 
sauce {see receipt), and boiled parsnips 
should be served with it. 

h'aU Cod vnth Cream. — Soak as above, 
and boil without vinegar, when done 
pull into flakes, pour half a pint of 
rich cream over it, and serve with egg 
■auce, and parsley and butter. 

Cod^9 Sounds should be soaked In 
■alt and water for a short time, and 
then well washed. Boil quite tender 
in milk and water, and serve with 
egg sauoe. 

John Doty is best dressed same as 
turbot (which gee) except that the fins 
are cut off. An average sized fish 
should simmer for about fi&enminutes 
after the water boils. Serve with 
either anchovy, shrimp, or lobster 
sauce. It is best kept for two days 
before cooking. 

MeU. — The smaller ones are best for 
boiling. Put them — well cleaned and 
skinned — into warm water, with a 
bunch of parsley, simmer until tender 
(say half an hour). Serve with parsley 
and butter. 

CollaredEel. — ^Take a large eel, bone 
and skin it, and dust over it a mixture 
of finely powdered mace, cloves, and 
allspice, a few sage leaves and sweet 
heros chopped very small, salt and 
pepper. Koll up, tie with tape and 
Dou till tender. Serve with plain 
melted butter. 

Lampreys are dressed like eels. 

Flounders are boiled plain in water, 
with a little salt and vinegar. Let 
them simmer slowly for five or six 
minutes; serve with parsley and 
butter. 



Oumet should simmer gently lor 
about half an hour. Serve with an- 
chovy sauee. The fins must be cut 
off. 

Haddock may be plain boiled thus 
^Put them on in boiiing water, with 
a handful of salt ; when done, they 
will rise to the surface, and must be 
immediately taken up; skim well 
while boiling ; serve with melted but- 
ter, shrimp sauce, oream sauce, or an- \ 
chovy sauce. 

Another way is to make a few outs 
on each side of the fish, and let it re- 
main m eaft for an hourx>r two— ac- 
cording to size ; put into boiling water 
and simmer till tender. A fish of five 
pounds will take about half an hour. 
Garnish with parsley, and serve with 
ege sauoe and boiled parsnips. 

WhUmg and Hake are dressed lik« 
haddock. 

Tunny may be boiled like salmon. 

Ma<£Brel should be allowed to soak 
in salt and water for a quarter of aa 
hour. Then put them on m Ao< water, 
with a little salt, and simmer gently 
for about half an hour. When done 
the tails will split. The dish on which 
the fish is served should be garnished 
with fennel, and a sauce served with 
them of melted butter with chopped 
fennel or parsley, or green gooseberry 
sauce {see reoeipt). Anchovy sauce 
is sometimes served. Mackerel may 
be filleted, plain boiled, and served 
with parsley and butter. 

Mackerel Soused. — When the mack- 
erel are boiled, put half a pint of vine- 
gar to a quart of the liquor in which 
the fish have been boiled, half an ounce 
of whole black pepper, two or three 
bay leaves, and a little mace ; let boil 
together for a short time, and when 
cold, pour it over the mackerel. 

Orey MtUlet, — Boil plain; put into 
cold water, — ^unless small, when hot 
water is best ; simmer until very tender, 
and serve with anchovy sauee and 
plain melted butter. 

Med Mullet is never boiled. 

Perch. ^Boil as directed for carp. 
About ten to fifteen minutes' gentle 
simmering will sufiice. 

Pike must be scaled and have the 
gills ifemoved, and be well washed-^ 
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first in ym^gsr md water, and then in 
plain cold water. Make a rtoffine of 
grated bread enunbe, bntter, a lew 
oyaten, and a little parsley chopped 
Tcry fine, some onions, pepper, salt, 
some fine herbs dried and rubbed to 
powder, binding the whole with an 
egg ; fill the inside and gills with this 
■tiiffinff, and sew the fish np, and pnt 
on in ooiUng salt and water, with a 
little Tinegar in it, and simmer for half 
an hour to one hour, according to size. 
Serve with melted batter and ancho?y 
or oyster sauce. The tail is usually 
skewered in the mouth. 

PtosMshould be plain boiled like tur- 
boi, and served with melted butter. 

iSiofe.— This fish is either boiled 
plain, or crimped, and served with 
melted butter, lobster or caper sauce. 

Crimped Skate is the most firm. 
The fish is crimped by drawings knife 
through it, in lines, when first causht. 
Skate tnuet be well done. It is dan- 
gerous to eat it out of season. 

Soiee should be thoroughly washed 
and then plain boiled as directed for 
torbot. Mrve with shrimp or lobster 
aanoe, and plain melted butter. They 
will rei^uire from five to ten minutes 
flimmenng — aocordi^g to riie after 
the water boils. 

Herrings* — Simmer for about twenty 
■unutes. Serve with the following 
sauoe : put half a gill of cream in 
a little stewpan, and when it boils 
add to it two tablespoonfuls of melted 
batter, a bit of frc«h butter, and a 
little lemon juice^ pepper and salt. 

Temch. — ^Boil as directed for carp. 

Trout and SaimoHTrinUctaihoth he 
boiled thus : — Put in boUmg water, 
made pretty salt^ and boil fast for 
about m teen to twenty minutes ; serve 
with melted butter. 

Lobeter. — Pnt into boiling water 
with a little salt^ and keep boiling 
for twenty to forty-five minutes, ac- 
oording to size, skimming well. Lob- 
ters are spolt tf done too much or not 
done enough, so that great care is 
necessary. A little sweet oil rubbed 
over the shell when done and then 
wiped off again, improves the appear- 
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will be done in fifteen to twenty min- 
utes if put into boiling water. 

Crab i» boiled in the same way. 

Shrimpe, — ^The following is Soyer*s 
plan. To one gallon of water put 
two ounces of salt, one spring of lemon 
thyme, one of mint, and a bay leaf. 
Boil. When boiling hard put one 
quart of shrimps into an open wire or 
wicker baske^ which place in the 
water. The time the shrimps take to 
boil depends upon their size; but it 
may be known by their changing 
colour. If boiled too much they are 
tasteless and indigestible. ^ 
Stewing. 

For stewing meat should be put 
into cold water, only just sufficient to 
cover it. When it comes to the boil 
it mast be carefully skimmed until no 
more scum rises, and then allowed to 
simmer very sently until the meat be- 
comes perfectly tender, and the gela* 
tinous parts partially dissolved. 

A stew must never boil. 

Stewing does not require either so 
much water or so great a heat as boil- 
ing : it is the most economical of all 
modes of oooking, as many coarse 
meats, old poultrv, snd game, and 
different parts of animals, which, 
cooked any other wav, would be un- 
eatable, are rendered nutritious and 
savoury. By stewing we obtain all 
the nutritious elements of food, some 
of which are lost in roasting and boil- 
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low cooking is necessary, and meat 
may even be stewed over and over 
a^ain, without injury, until it is suffi- 
ciently tender. 

Earthenware vessels are better than 
metal ones, because they are longer 
getting hot, but retain tneir heat for 
a Gnreater len|[th of time. 

The quantity of water should be 
rcffulatfld by the kind of meat stewed. 

Sslt is an invariable adjunct to 
stews. 

Hump <tf Berf, — About half a rump 
makes an excellent dish. Remove 
the bone, and tie up with broad tape. 
Pnt into a stew-pan with just enoueh 
stock (which see) to cover it. Add 
whatever vegetables are liked — sliced 
— sndii as onions, carrots, or turnips. 
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and flavour the stock with cloves, 
savoury herbs, vinegar, catsup, pepper 
and salt The whole must then be 
allowed to simmer very gently until 
perfectly tender^ (from four to five 
hoars), keeping ft skimmed. When 
done strain the gravy the meat was 
boiled in, and thicken with a little 
butter and flour, put in a glass of port, 
Madeira, or other rich wine, let it boil 
np, and serve over the meat, very hot ; 
garnish the di"ih with forcemeat balls 
and the vegetables boiled with the meat. 

Brisket of Btff. — Stew like rump. 

Shin qf Btff, — Saw the bone in 
■everal pieces, put the meat in stock 
or water ; when it boils, skim, and 
add a head of celery, a bunch of 
savoury herbs, pepper, salt and all- 
spice to taste. Cut up a few onions, 
earrots and turnips, and boil them till 
tender. When tne beef is quite ten- 
der (say four hours) take out the 
liquor, and thicken half of it with 
butter and flour, season with pepper 
and salt ; add a glass each of catsup 
and port wine, boil up, pour over the 
meat, and serve very hot, on a dish 
garnished with the boiled vegetables. 

Any part of the ox may be stewed 
by cutting it into small pieces and 

f:ently aimmering till tender with a 
ittle mace, cloves, and herbs. When 
half done add sliced vegetables, and if 
liked, parsley. Barley or rice may be 
added, as thickening to the stock. 

Irish Stew, — To about three pounds 
of breast, loin, or neck of mutton, cut 
into moderate sized pieces, put six 
pounds of potatos and six or eight 
large onions, peeled and cut into thick 
slices. Put mto a stewpan and add 
pepper and salt to taste. Pour over it 
about one to one and a half pint of 
water, and stew very gently, vaUh th$ 
lid on alvoays, until quite tender (say 
two to three hours). Shake the pan 
now and then to prevent burmng. 
Serve very hot. This dish may also 
be prepared by putting exactly the 
same ingredients in a jar instead of a 
■tewpan, and baking in a moderate 
oven for about two hours, or until 
quite tender. 

Brecmt qf Lamb or Mutton. — Cut in 
piaces* and stew vary gen^y lor about 



an hour and a qua^t'er to an hour and 
three quarters, in good stock. s'.itt:ciftiifc 
to cover it. When done thfo,:en the 
stock with butter and flour, add a 
glass of sherry or other white wine, 
boil up, and pour over the meat. 
Green peas, spinach, or mushrooms, 
may be stewed with l^s dish, and 
much improve it. 

Breast of FeaZ.— Cut in pieces and 
fry to a good brown. Then turn into 
a stewpan with a little butter, savoury 
herbs, pounded mace, onions, cloven, 
allspice, and grated lemon-peel, pepper 
and salt to taste. Cover the meat 
with water, and stew gently for ab( ut 
a couple of hours. Then thicken the 
gravy with butter and flour, add a 
couple of glasses of sherry, a table- 
spoonful each of catsup and tomato 
sauce, pour over the meat and servo. 
Green peai boiled separately may le 
served in the same dish, or they mny 
be stewed with the veal. 

Fillet of Veal may be stewed whole 
with the same additions as above, a 
little lemon- juice and a dozen mush- 
rooms. This joint must be stuffed 
with forcemeat and stewed very gently . 
Half an hour per pound should bo 
allowed. 

Knuckle of Veal should be stewed 
plain for an hour, and then have added 
half a pound of rice or macaroni, and 
the wnole simmer for two hours 
longer. Serve with boiled bacon, and 
parsley and butter. 

Neck of Fea/.— Bake for half an 
hour in a brisk oven, and put in a 
stewpan of boiling water, with a few 
young carrots, green onions, and new 
potatos, and a bunch of savoury herbs. 
Stew for two hours. Serve witn boiled 
green peas and forcemeat balls. 
Stewing Poultry, fco. 

Piffeona may be stewed with M 
bacon. The livers should be minced 
and added to the stock, the gravy 
thickened as before, and flavoured 
with a little port wine or catsup. 
They will take about half an hour. 

Ducklings, Babbits, can also bo 
dressed in this manner. Forcemeat 
balls and a few onions may be added 
just before done. 

Venisoii. — ^The shoulder is the beat 
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joint. Bone and pnt into a pan rolled 
and tied up with aliceB of mutton or 
lamb fat, which have been loaked in 
port wine, eeasoned with allspice and 
whole pepper. Stew in good stock 
with a gm of port wine, till quite 
tender (say three hours and a half to 
four hours), and serve with the gravy 
over it^ with red currant jelly. 
Stewing Fisli. 

Carp. — Put into a stewpan a quart 
of water and a bottle of port wine (or 
half these quantities, according to size 
of fish), add a little mace, fine herbs, 
young onions, pepper and salt, and a 
scraped horse-radish; simmer very 
gently for an hour, or until tender, 
then take out the carp and drain into 
another pan, put a pint of port wine, 
two shreded anchovies, an onion, a 
little lemon juice, a quarter of a pound 
of butter rubbed in flour, a little 
cream, and a half a pint of the liquor 
in which the carp were boiled ; ooil 
together for a few minutes, then add 
the yolks of two eggs with cream, and 
juice of half a leinon ; dish with the 
aauce. 

SaU Cad, — ^Pntinto a strong earthen- 
ware dish a slice of butter, some 
parsley and green onions chopped, 
pepper, and a fev/ capers ; place the 
fish m layers in the dish, coverine each 
with the seasoning. When the dish is 
full cover with bread crumbs ; stew 
gently over hot ashes until quite 
tender, and brown with a salamander. 

Eels. — Clean and skin the fish and cut 
into pieces of three inches long, soak 
in strong salt and water for one hour. 
Dry with a cloth and fry them brown, 
llien put them in a stewi>an with a 
pint of good stock — boiling — with a 
gill of port wine, a little essence of 
anchovy, lemon-juice, and cayenne, 
mace, salt and pepper to taste. Stew 
gently for about half an hour, and 
serve with gravy over them, very hot. 

Another Method is, after cleaning, 
cutting, and soaking them, to take an 
onion, two or three shallots, a little 
thyme, parsley, two or three bay 
leaves, pepper, a pint of gravy, half a 
pint of vinegar, and four bruised an- 
choviesfput the whole, with a pint of 
port or French red wine, into a stew- 



pan, and let them boil for about ten 
minutes, when take out the fish ; let 
the sauce continue boiling until con- 
siderably reduced ; thicken as before 
directed and serve. 

Or — Cream may be added to the 
gravy just before done. 

Lobster . — Take all the meat of cold 
lobsters, and have ready a ^avy, 
made by boilins the shells, previously 
pounded roughly, for a long time in 
water ; strain this liquor, and season 
it with pepper, salt, and mace ; thicken 
with flour and butter, and when tho- 
roughly hot^ put on the lobster, and 
heat it up; just before serving add 
a little lemon juice. Serve very hot. 

Salmon. — When the fish is cleaned, 
out it into slices, and stew gently in a 
rich white gravy. A little before serv- 
ing, add two tablespoonfuls of soy, 
one of essence of anchuvy, salt, some 
chopped parsley, and chives. 

Oysters. — Scald one dozen oysters 
in their own liquor, and beard them. 
Put into a stewpan a little butter and 
sufiicient flour to cover it> and the 
liquor of the oysters, strained, fla- 
voured with a blade of mace. When 
this boils add the oysters, a gill of 
cream, salt and cayenne to taste. 
Simmer for a couple of minutes, and 
serve with toast. 

Turbat. — Make a seasoning of a 
pound of fresh butter, a little salt, 
pepper and nutmeg, parsley and mush- 
rooms chopped, a chopped shallot, and 
the juice of two lemons; cover the 
bottom of the fish kettle with a por- 
tion of this mixture, then put in the 
fish, and cover it with the remainder ; 
add a bottle of French white wine, 
and let the whole stew very gently 
for an hour, 

WkUing. — Put into a stewpan with 
a little fresh butter and chopped pars- 
ley, salt» pepper, and nutmeg to taste ; 
moisten from time to time with butter 
and white wine; when done on one 
side, turn ; when done, thicken with 
flour and butter, adding a little lemon 
juice. 

Trouts — ^Wash and dry thoroughly, 
^nd cut into thick slices ; put them 
in the pan with a little good stock, 
salt^ pepper and lemon juice, and iel 
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it siminer until quite reduced ; then 
dish up the fish with a sauce made 
thus : — Put into a pan some crumb of 
bread, with a little butter, some pars- 
ley, shallots chopped very fine, pepper, 
•alt^ two or three doves, a little nut- 
meg grated, a glass of French white 
wine, and one of good ffravy ; let it 
boil until it becomes thick. I)ish very 
hot. 

[^Haskes. — See Cold Meat Cookery.] 
Frying. 

How TO Fry.— rerhaps of all modes 
of cookery frying is the least nutritious 
and economical. Allkinds of meats and 
Tegetables may, however, be fried and 
miuie tasty. The frying-pan should be 
sufficiently large to allow the meat to lie 
flat at the bottom ; and the fire should 
be brisk, clear, and free from blaze. If 
the meat to be fried is fat, the pan will 
need only to be greased to prevent 
•ticking ; but in the case of veal 
cutlets, and other lean meats, butter, 
dripping, lard, or bacon will be neces- 
sary. Salt fat, from the liquor of 
boiling meat is apt to fly and spurt, 
and therefore is unfit for frying; but 
fat used for frying will, if strained, 
serve for the same purpose again and 
again. Meat for trying should be 
slightly salted, peppered and floured, 
and when done, laid on a hot dish and 
the fat poured off for further use. If 
oniona or other vegetables are to be 
fried, place them in the pan directly 
after tne meat is removea anc^ fry in 
the fat. When they are brown, pdur 
off the fat, as before. For gravie$ 
made in the frying pan there are many 
receipts. This is a good plain gravy : 
— A teacup or more of oold gravy, 
broth, or water, with a spoonful of 
ketchup or Worcester sauce, and a bit 
of butter the sise of a walnut rolled 
in as much flour as it will carry ; set 
on the tire and kept well shaken in the 
pan, till tile gravy is smooth and thick. 

Bacon or Ham should be scalded 
a minute or two in water in the 
frying pan. When the fat begins to 
run ana becomes transparent, pour off 
the liquor and brown tne meat in its 
own fat. Liver should be fried over 
a slow fire, as it is apt to fly. 

E^9 are fried in a variety of form% 



as in bacon fat, omelettes, ftc, (for 
which see Receipts). Each egg should 
be separately broken in a tea cup and 
gently poured into the pan, that tbe 
yolks may remain unbroken in the 
centre of the whites when the whole 
is set, and the lower part fried to a 
delicate brown, take up each separ- 
ately with a slice. {See Omelettes.) 

Fish to be fried should be dry and 
well floured ; or thf y may be rubbed 
with white of egg and covered with 
flne bread crumro. All kinds of fish 
require much more fat than meats or 
vegetables : the fat may, however, be 
used for fish over and over again. 
Turn fish in the pan with a slice, and 
be careful in taking them up that they 
do not break. 

Southing \a a mode of frying in a 
deep kind of frying-pan, or shallow 
saucepan, generaUyhned with earthen- 
ware. A moderate or smaU quantity 
of fat only is required. When it boils, 
put in the meat, ftc, and keep the 
pan in motion till its contents are 

J>roperly cooked. Chops, steaks, cut- 
ets, pancakes, omelettes, fritters, 
small game, and poultry, kidneys, 
sweetbreads, potatoes sliced or cut in 
dice, vegetables, and fish are all sauted. 
The great point is to avoid over cook- 
ing, especially if the saut^ing be only 
the preliminary process in the prepar- 
ation of the dish. 

Fish to Fry. —Skate, Sotes, Plaice, 
Flounders, Brill, Mackerel^ and fresh- 
water fish generally, are fried au 
naturelf in fat or butter, and served 
without sauce, which is added at table 
according to taste, in a dish «trnished 
with parsley. Fresh- water fish must 
be laid for an hour or two in a bath of 
salt and water to remove the earthy 
flavour. 

Crimped Skate, — ^Lay slices in butter 
for three or four hours, with siJt, 
pepper, doves, a little garlic, onions, 
parsley, and vinegar, near enough to 
the fire to gently melt the butter. 
Then take out the slices and fry 
quickly in butter, and serve on a hot 
oish garnish Ad with parsley. 

Smelts. — Wipe with a clean cloth, 
but do not wash ; dredge with flour, 
or brush over witii yolk of beaten c- 
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and roll in bread-cmmbs, and fry in 
boiling dripping or lard till thoroughly 
brown. 

Soles. — ^Take off the brown skin and 
scrape the other side. Wash well and 
place them in a cloth to dry ; then 
rub well over with ^olk of egs well 
beaten, and cover with grated Dread- 
crumbs ; fry to a good colour in boil- 
ing lard, and when done, lay them on 
a sieve before the fire to dry ; serve 
with melted butter, and shrimp sauce, 
garnishing the dub with crimped 
parsley. The sieve may be covered 
with blotting paper to absorb the fat. 

Soles d la /to/t«nn«.-r-Clean, cut off 
heads and tails. Cover with chopped 
parsley, salt, pepper, a little powdered 
nutmeg, adding a sroodpiece of butter, 

Ereviously warmed. Fry over a quick 
re, and turn as soon as one side is 
done. Serve with Italian sauce. 

Soles au OrcUm. — Rub a piece of 
butter on a silver or plated dish ; then 
fry for a short time some chopped fine 
herbs, eschalots, chopped mushrooms, 
and salt, and pepper ; when nicely 
browned put them in the dish, and 
place your soles upon them ; cover the 
fioles with grated bread-crumbs ; add 
a little butter, and a small quantity 
of white wine. Cook gently under a 
braising pan, or over a slow charcoal 
fire ; but if the latter, brown with a 
salamander. Serve with slices of 
lemon, or lemon juice squeezed over 
just previous to sending to table. 

Sprats, — Frying is the best way to 
• cook these delicate fish. Wipe them 
dry, and flour well before putting 
tbeni in the pan. Let them almost 
float in boiling fat or butter, and fiy 
till they are well browned. Sprats 
are often fried in butter, when they 
make a nice dish. 

Trout. — Cleanse, dredge with flour, 
mb with beaten yolk of egg, cover 
with bread-crumbs, fry to a good 
colour, and serve with melted butter 
and lemon pickle. Small trout are 
dressed whole. In some parts of 
Scotland, trout are rubbed with oat- 
meal instead of flour, and some con- 
sider this improves the flavour. 

Herrings. — Scale, cut off the fins, I 
gat, and wipe dry, leaving in the roe 

2» 



or melt. Dredge with flour, and fry 
in boiling lard or oil to a good colour. 
Drain before the fire^ and serve hot 
with melted butter, or parsley and 
butter. Some are partial to an onion 
sliced up and put mto a sauce-boat, 
and boiling water poured over it, sea- 
soned with pepper and salt. 

EeU. — Cleanse; cut into pieces of 
about three inches, scored across in 
two or three places without separating 
them ; dust Mrith flour, and fry in boil- 
ing lard to a eood brown, or dip in a 
batter, sprinkle with finely grated 
bread-crumbs, fry, uid serve with 
melted butter. 

^ l/aTnpreytf are fried, boiled, or santdd 
like eels. 

Gudgeons are always fried ; much 
used in France, though somewhat in- 
^pid. Flour well, and fry in a deep 
pan, with plenty of fat. 

Whiting. — After beine scaled and 
cleansed, cut into stews, and frv 
^with bread-crumbs in boiling fat, till 
'brown. Small whiting are generally 
served curled with th«r tails in their 
eye-sockets. 

Whitebait — This delicate little fish 
must be eaten fresh. Drain, and 
smother in flour ; shake off the super- 
fluous flour, fry in a pan of boiJinff 
lard till very slightly coloured. 17 
browned they are ruined. When 
cooked, la^ them on a sieve, covered 
with blotting paper to absorb the fat, 
before the are. Dish very hot in a 
heap, with salt and pepper. Serve 
with halved lemons and orown bread 
and butter. 

DemOed WhiUhait are cooked in the 
same way, with Cayenne pepper. In 
both cases they should be hot, crisp, 
and free from fat. 

Oysters. — ^Boil for a minute in their 
own liquor and drain; fry in butter, 
seasoned with catsup, lemon-peel, and 
parsley, over a quick fire, and serve 
hot with fried potatos. 

Broiling and Grilling. 

ffow to broil economically. — Meats, 
fish, small poultry, and game may be 
broiled as a variety in cooking. First 
you must have a good clean fire, with- 
OBi blaze ; then set on your gridiron, 
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and when the bars are hot through, 
wipe them thoroughly with a clean 
rag or paper, and rub them with a 
morsel of suet or dripping to prevent 
the meat from sticking. Meat for 
broiling should be from half an inch to 
an inch thick : if thinner, it will be 
dry and haj*d ; if thicker, the outside 
will be brown before the middle is 
sufficiently done. In broiling, meat 
should be frequently turned, and for 
this purpose a small pair of tonss is 
necessary, as the wound Liade bv a 
fork lets out the gravy. Rump steaks, 
mutton and pork chops, and several 
kinds of fish are best broiled. The 
part of the ox, called beef-skirt, should 
be turned only once, when half done, 
and then peppered and salted to taste. 
Never cut broiling meat to see if it is 
done. That can be better ascertained 
by the smell, and by the little jets of 
steam from the meat. This also ap- 
plies to all roast. Hot plates or 
dishes should be ready to receive the 
broil immediately it is fit to come from 
the fire. A bit of butter rubbed on a 
broi &l steak in the dish will draw 
out the gravy and add to its appear- 
ance. Catsup and other sauces should 
be added hot m the dish. Though not 
the most economical mode of cooking, 
broiling is a decidedly toothsome, 
wholesome, and pleasant one, especially 
agreeable to invalids and children. 

Broiled Fowl. — Truss as for boiling, 
cut out the back-bone and press quite 
fiat, season well with pepjper, salt, and 
chopped shallots or small onions ; fry 
upon both sides, take out, egff over 
with a paste-brush, dip into oread- 
crumbs, place upon a gridiron, over a 
moderate fire, and broil a very light 
brown colour, and serve with a little 
plain gravy, or mushroom sauce— of 
nutton mushrooms, simmered for ten 
minutes, with two tableapoonfuls of 
catsup and two of Harvey sauce, and 
a f ).it of butter. Pour the sauce in the 
ilidh over the fowl, and serve. 

Spltchcocked Eds. — Cut large eels 
into pieces three or four inches long ; 
sprinkle with pepper and salt, beat up 
^^ ogg> dip them into it, and cover 
them afterwards with a mixture of 
bread crumbs, chopped parsley, and 



pepper and salt ; broil and serve with 
melted butter, parsley and butter, or 
with mustard sauce. 

Whiting. — Prepare as for frying, and 
cook on a gridiron, rubbing them over 
before serving with a little cold butter. 

Sturgeon and Turbot Steaks.— Cut 
into steaks, season with pepper and salt 
in melted butter, and cover with bread 
crumbs, after having rubbed them 
over with yolks of egg well beaten ; 
broil to a good colour, and serve with 
rich sauce, or melted butter. To 
make them look best at table, they 
should be broiled in buttered paper. 

Kippered or Dried Salmon. — Cut up 
the back and take out the bone ; wi|)e 
clean, score the fish, pepper and broil. 
Salmon Steaks are broiled in buttered 
paper or between slices of bread, over 
a slow fire. Serve with melted butter 
and savoury sauce. 

Mackerel. — Clean, split, wipe dry, 
pepper and salt and broil thoroughly. 
The French broil mackerel in buttered 
paper, and serve with chopped herbs 
and melted butter. A smadl mackerel 
will take about ten minutes to broil. 

Oume is broiled and served in vari- 
ous ways, for which see receipts. 

Braudng. 

Braising is a favourite mode of cook- 
ing in France. It requires the fire 
both above and below the article to be 
cooked. The braisins-pan is nearly 
air tight, the top filled with live coal 
or charcoal - the word braise meaning 
the wood left partially burnt in the 
oven. The process should be con- 
ducted slowly. Everything braised 
should be. thoroughly done. Braised 
mutton, beef, game, fto. is particu- 
larly grateful to invalids and epicures. 

Toastinff. 

How to Toast. —Bread for buttered 
toast, sippets for made dishes, game, 
toast and water, Ac., should be held 
pretty close to a bright fire and fre- 
quently turned ; the whole success of 
the process being found in its like- 
ness to roasting. 

Savoury Toast. — Cut slices of bread 
free from crust, about half an inch 
thick and two inches and a half 
square ; butter the tops thickly, spread 
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A litUe miutard on them, knd than I Dutch oven far (oar minutes to di>- 
toiBT them with \ deep layer of grated lolve the cheese. Serve very hot. 
cheeae and ham, wssMied with Wdtti RarthiU are MrTeJ on toaat. 



Curving. 

Bow to Carve. — It ia important that eyfojtme, 8«p«ciaIIy the head of ermy 
family, shonld know how to carve a joint of meat, a head of game, a fowl, or 
other kind of poultry ; for what can ba more awkward than to be placed 
before a diah withoat being able to help it properly I Good carving u alto 
ecoDomical ; for a joint well carved may be thorooshly lerved withoat an 
ounce being wasted, while everyone at (able gets a dae proportion of well- 
done and under-done, fat and lean, tit-bit and gravy. Carving require* lonte 
knowledge of the nature of the joint or the anatomy of the btrdi, fiih, hare, 
Ac., nenally eaten m food. It also requires nerve, ateadinesi, and practice. 
Never stand up to carve ; nothing is more vulgar. Let your kmfe be shar;^ 
but not yaar tamper ; and whenever you have to oarv« for a large party 
remember that expedition is a sort of grace of itself. 

Sirloin of Be^. — The ordinary way (o oarre this fanuoji joint i« to ent from 
tbe cJiine-boiie to the fiap^ 
directly in the oentre, help- 
ing slicea from either side, 
giving a piece of fat witli 
every plate. Bnt a nor* 2 
economical plan ia to cut 
thin slices from the chine- 
bone downwards. Some per- 
■one prefer the nnder side 
or fillat. In the Utter case 
the lillet side ia laid nppet^ 
moat in the diah, the mtdo^ 

out ia beat when hot^ the «i«im« a ■. 

upper part may be «nt im aiaiom c« anr. 

the direction of the line lengthwiee (1—2), or downwards 3 — 4 ; when, if the 

party be large, alicea from'Uie under-cnt (6 — S) may be helped. ' 

Biiit of Berf. —Cut aame as sirloio ; bnt as it has no nnder-cnt, it may ba 
rat in thin slices from the thick end to the flap, with slices of the latter. 

Mound 1^ Bttf. — After removing a slice all round, cut thin slicea evsnly ia 
M not to disfigure the joint ; helping fat with ei "" "'"'" 

Aitclibont qf Betf. — Thia 
JiHnt is sometimea roasted ; but 
whether roasted or boiled, it is 
oarved in a very simple man- 
ner, by slices from 1 to 3 j with 
a portion of the fat from the 
nnder sidsL 

Braktl of Bttf. - Cut lenzth- 
wiso down to the bene, ^ter 
removing the ontsi>le slice ; the 
soft fat Ue* beneath. Avuidall 



I'onpitt. — Begin three inches from the tip, 
a jiM'taia of the fat at Ute root wi^ eveiy pi 
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SoaH Leg nf Mutltm.— 
Thii favourite joint u •!- 
Wftfi placed oa ths table m 
in the angraTing. Cat ilicM 
in tlie Une 1, 2, with bduII 
piece! of fat at 3. Soma 
penona oarre aleg of mntton 
like a ham, in alicea towards 
the middle^ which i» an 
economical plan, and leavea 
the ooLd joint of a good 

Boftti Leg qf Jfnttm.— Tbii ii mt to table with fat nde nppermort. 

The wether Vaa hat a ronod 
lump af fat at Uie ei^ of the 
broadeit part, a. 'Hie b<nt 
part of the joint i> in tlie mid- 
dle, between the knuckle and 
farther end, b. Begin by cut- 
ting thin deepslicea a> far aa c 
lake elicei of fat from the 
•sd. Many prefer the knuckle 
part, which is in general ten- 
der. Good ilices may be cut 
on the back of the leg : turn 
MiLn LW OF mntem. jj „p_ „d ont at the broad 

«ad, loQgwaja, different from the direction taken on the opposite side. For 

the onunp-bone, cut down to the thigh-bone, at d ; then paaa the knife under 

the cxamp-bone. 
Hamiat i^ Mvtton Make a deep cut down to the bone near the knuckle, 

which will let the gravy eaoape. llien cut ilioei lengthwise from the cron- 

cat to the end. 

Saddle o^ MvUon, — This, ths beet joint of the sheep, consists oF the two 

loins. It IS to be carved by makings deep cut from end to end, right through 

the middle, and serving ■licei an either side, with a portion of fat to each. 

Some carven take slicei from the thick part obliquely. 
Xoin q/' Jft>non.^Carve in chops, which ahould be easily removed if the 

bfttober haa pn^erly chopped the bones. 

ShoiUder qf Mviton — Is 
nsuolly served with the back 
part uppermost. Cut in the 
hollow part from a to b, and 
the knife should psss down to 
the bone. The best fat is on 
the outside edge, and should 
be cut in the direction t, 
in thin slices, ^'hen many 

EBnons are at table, and tlie 
allow part a, h, a cut out, 
some nice slices may be ob- 
tained on each side of the 
MOOLDis or ■unsa blade-bone from c to d. The 

apace between tlie two dotted 
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—On the under ndc^ then 

JJauHch of FcnwOR u carved like Hkoucb of Mntton. 

I\irt Qaarler of Lamb. — 
Semove the >hoiiIdar from 
the brewt and rib*, bjr puH- 
iog joar knife in the direction 
a, b,t, d, keeping it toward* 
you in » horizontal position. 
Lay the shaolder aside or in 
knother dish. Squeeze the 
juice of a lemon, on the other 
part, with a little pepper and 

■alt ; then divide the gristlj wan vunn or un, 

part from the ribe in the direc- 
tion ee; and help either from that or the ribs aa deatred. 

Breaatof r«al. —The richest part ie called the brisket. loHrt the knifo 
about foar inches from the brishet, and cat through so aa to separate it 
from the ribs. Then serve according to the taste of the eompanf . The 
■weetbread is nsnally sent to table wiUi this joint. 

KmickltofVial, — Begin at the thick end and cat downwards, not too thin. 

tVUl of Veal is carved like round of beef; the alicee should be even and 
nther thin. Help staffing with each portion. 

£oin q/' Keol. — tarve same as loin of mutton. 

Cal/'i Head.— Cat long thin slices of the cheek lengthwajrs, and help with 
• little bit of neck, ear, or palato. The tongue and cnins are tervea *epa- 

Soeut Saeltiag Ffg. — Before hringing to table the head !* taken off and 
divided. The body is also divided from end to end. At table the cMver 
first removes the legs and shoalders. This is easily done if the knife be sharp 
and held flat. Then the ribs, which are esteemed the best parte, are out in 
slices, and served with the regular saace or atufBns. 

Ro<ut Leg of Pork. — When cooked with the crackling on,the Utter shonld 
have been wwl scored. Carve in slices through the thickness of tbe joint. 

Jtorul Loia of Pork. — Carve ia ribs as for loin of mutton or lamb. 

Boiled Leg of Pari. — Carve iu thin slices from the thick end, slanting 
towards the knuckle. Sametimes tbe bone is removed. So as to enable tha 
carver to cut alicee right through : bat this is not an elegant plan. 

Ham ^There are van- 
OBB ways of carving a 
luun ; but the best and 
molt usual is to begin in 
the middle by taking long 
thin slices from a to \ 
through the thick fat. Bj 
this piaa we get to the 
prime part at once. A 
more economical way is to 
est thin circular slices 

from o to e. The fonnar ^,^ 

is liie better way for hot, 
and tha latter for cold bam. 

Tuitei/, — Whetbsr roasted or boiled, a turkey is served np like a fowl, anil 
cot ap in the same way as a phesaant. The b«t parts are the breast, wings, 
and neck-bones. Tbe neck itself is taken away, and the cavity under Uie 
breast, atnSed with forcamaat, which most be oat into Uiin shi.es from the 
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ramp to the neck, and ft por< 
tion given with e»ch p^e of 
the turkey. The commoa 
pr&ctice '\s not to cat up moro 
than the breast, or one of the 
wings 1 bnt thi* miut be re- 
gnlAted bj circamstmces, 
and tk* anniber of gneata at 
Uble. 

Qoott. — RemoT* the ^tron 

in the direction a, b, pour 

IT. into the bodv a glui of port 

wine, and » large ipoonf nl of 

_ k end toward you, and cat the 

in the l inee from d, from one wing to another. In taking 

"" off the leg, put tht 

fork into the email 

end of the bone, 

preaiing it to the 

Dtidy, and hai'ing 

paaaed the knife at 

a, turn the leg back, 

•nd if the goose be 

yoang, the joint wiU 

easily separate. To 

take off the wing. 



The beat parts of tha goose are the slices on the breast ; the fieah of the wing, 
divided fiN>m the pinion; the thigh-bone, which maybe aepirated easily from 
the dram-stick or bona of the leg ; the pinion, and next the aide-bones. Take 
sage and onion stuffing from the body with a spoon, at the place where the 
apron lay, and then mix with the gravy, which ahoold be pouted into the 
goose before any person is serred. 

/bwlt.— The legs of a boiled fowl are bent inward, and tneked under with 

akewBTS, which most be remored. Separate the wing in the direction of 

a to t ; flirt diTiding the joint ; and then with yonr fork lift np the pinion, 

and draw the wing towards the lege, 

and the mnaclea will part better 

than if cat. Inaert the knife bft> 

tween the teg and body, and cut to 

the bone ; then turn the leg back. 

Kid the joint will yield easily, if 

the fowl be young. Whan the 

quMter* are remoTed, take off the 

merrythonght fropi a ; and then the 

vowia neck booea, by patting the knife in 

at e, and prassing it under the looe broad part of the bone, in the direction 

d c, b; lift it uph and break it off rrom the part that adheres to the breast. 

To divide this from the carcase, cat through the teader ribs, close down to 

the end. Next lay the back upwards \ the knife neit the bone, half way 

from the neck to the rump, and on raising the lower part, it will divide wiUi 

Mue. Turn the rump from you, and take off the two sidesmen, — which com* 

pletes the process. As each part ia taken off, it should be turned neatly on 

tha diah i and osm takan, that what is left goaa properly from the table. 
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fDie breait and wings are the choioett parts ; bat the legs, m younger f ow]% 
are the moat juicy. 

Whether roast or boiled, fowls are carved in the same way. 

PheoMtnt. — Fix your fork in the middle of the breast ; cut down in slioei 
from a to 6 ; take off the leg on one side 6f the 
line hd; then separate the wing on the same 
side in the line e a; after which, remove the leg 
'and win^ on the opposite side, and then cut 
off the shoes of the breast, which were before 
divided. In taking off the wings, be careful 
not to cut too near the neck, as at the point g 
is the bone, from which the wing must be 
separated. Cut off the merrythought in the 
direction/^, by passing the knife under it 
towards tiie neck. The other parts are to be 
divided as in a fowl. The breast, wings, and 
merrythought are the most esteemed, but the 
leg has the richest flavour. 

jPartricfpe.— Cut off the wings in the line a h^ 
and the merrythought in that of c d. The 
parts most preferred are the wings, breast, 
and merrythought ; but from the smallness of 
the bird, the two latter are seldom divided. The wing is the best^ 
tip of it is by epicures deemed most delicious. 

Pigeons. — Cut in two lengthways and serve a half 
to each person. 

8ni()es, Plovers, Woodcocks, Curlews, and other 
small game should be treated in the same manner. 
When they are large the wings and legs mav be re- 
moved and served separately, making six helps d 
each. 

As a rule poultry should never be whoUv cut np 
at table, but simply divided ; but game.should, aa 
many prefer the backbone. 

JIare, — ^Put your knife 
in at a and cut down to 
the rump, on one side of 
the backbone, in the line a 
iob. Do the same thing on 
the other side. Cut the 
back into four, ms ed; 
eut the shoulder off aa 
a e g. When all your 
joints are before you help 
with stuffing to each. 
When all are served cut 
off the head, and separate 
the jaws ; then split the 
head, and serve the ears 
and brains as required. bass. 

Babbit. — As for hare. Boiled rabbit is jointed, the head divided, and the 
back cut into three or four pieces, breadthwise; then heip^ with staffing to 
aach porfcioB where used. 
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ZWtof.— Cnt down tha middle from hud 



Salmon. — Cnt down tha 
middle of tbe side to the bone 
lengthwKyB, a,b,cif,uidtiibe 
slices from tk&t cut i serveeach 
portion with * little piece of 
the bellj, « to /, which ii 
fattest and most delicate. 

Onf < Htad and Shoulderi. 
—Cat acrou from the back 
downwarda to the thin part, 
taking care not to break the 
flakea ; aerve a piece of the 
•onnd to each person, 
tail, to the b 



n the middle I . , — 

aerre part of the fin with each ; 
when one aide ii done lift np the 
, bone and aerve the other aid* 



Bria, Johi 



— John Dory, and alt large 

flat fiih are aerved like turbot. 

,^ Macieret ahanld be divided 

^v^AT""*"""*". '"t" four — that ia the (inh 

up the middle, and each nda diTJded into two, leavinR the bone 

and head on the £ah. 

&U are cnt into imall 
piecea and served a thick 
and a thin piece together. 

So!a, if fried, uiould be 
divided quite acroaa ; if 
boiled, aerve large onea like 
turbot, and anlul onea lika 
mackerel. 
SmiiUer Fith. — Give one to 

Whiubait, Qvdgam, and 
other very small fiah must 
be helped witb • Cih-apoon. 



Slodc. —An meatsonpa have " rtock" 
for their basia. Beef and veal make 
the beat ato^k, but mutton, if pre- 
viously broiled or roasted, ia very 
rid. The DigetUr or SMti-pot ahould 
made tbe receptacle of ul aorta of 
meat-boDsa, either broken or crushed 
- M tbe large proportion of gelatinous 
matter they contain is the basis or 
jelly of the stock, to whioh it can be 
added at pleasure. 
Rnb a Urge it 
«I>11,B fiie-pKiof a 



' better 
e jar or 



pan, with a little bntter, and put 
into it one ponnd of ham without fat 
or akin, four pounds of leg or neck of 
veal, and three ponnda of lean beef, 
all cut into thinsltces, or small pieces; 
aet over a clear fire till the meat is 
equally browned ; move it often aa 
that it does not stick to the pan nor 
burn. Place the bones unon it, and 
ponr in nsdnally one gallon of cold 
water. Take off the scum as it rises, 
and throw in at intervala a little cold 
water and aalt, to bring it quickly to 
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tbe sniface. When no more ioum 
•ppean, put in two ounces of talt, 
three onions, ibree oarrots, two tur- 
nips, one head of celery, two ounces of 
Bavoury herbs, one dozen of dovm^ 
three-quarters of an ounce of white 
pepper (whole), and three blades of 
mace. Allow to simmer gently for 
fiye or six hours, and then strain. 
When cold remoYe the fat from the 
top ; and in taking out the soup, leave 
the sediment untouched, and pass the 
coup throttfl^ a fine hair sieve. It is 
then ready for use, and when required, 
take out the quantity demanded for 
table, and add a little mushroom oat- 
rap or Harvey sauce. 

Another good Stock b made tlius t^ 
Cut up smidl a fine knuckle of veal — 
•ay seven or seven and a half pounds 
— and a piece of lean ham^say half 
to three quarters of a pound. Rub 
with butter or clarified dripping the 
bottom of your stewpan (the jproper 
■ixe for this quantity of meat is from 
two to two and a half gallons). Put 
your meat into this pan with a little 
water^say one pint — a handful of 
salt, two or three onions, a small head 
of celery, a carroty or two small ones, 
and a tnmip. Cover your pan, and 
place over a brisk fire and stir now 
and then, till a thick white jelly-like 
substance covers the bottom oi the 
pan. It is then time to add the water, 
so fill uptfaepan with co&l water, and let 
itremam until almost boiling, hutdonot 
let it b&U. Then put on one ride, and 
let it simmer very igtMy for throe to 
four hours^ skimmmg thoroughly at 
intervals.' Strain through a hair 
sieve and keep lor use. 

If beef be used in the 'place of the 
veal at least nv hours must be allowed 
for simmering. A little more meat 
will be required— say eight and a half 
pounds instead of seven and a half. 

Instead of cutting up the knuckle 
of veal so small, you may leave it in 
pieces of about a pound, the ham 
being entire, and tne meat may be 
eaten hot with a little of the broth. 
Allow four to five hours. 

Another mode is to out beef from its 
bones, and roll lightly in flour, sea- 
wmed with pepper and salt ; fry until 
8 



a light brown. Put into the pan with 
a pmt of cold water to each pound of 
b^f , and vegetables as before^ and 
stew gently for about six hours. 

Trimmings of poultry, the remains 
of rabbits, partridges, or other game, 
and in fact, any pieces of clean and 
sweet meat^ or bone, — cooked or un- 
cooked — aro useful in the stock-pot. 

White Sioek.'-Cnt up small four 
pounds of knuckle of veal, and put it 
mto your pan, (previouslv rubbed 
with butter), with any poultry bones 
and trimmings, half a doaen slices of 
lean ham, and a glass of water ; rim- 
mer gentiy till the ffravy flows. Then 
add a gallon of cold water, two sliced 
carrots, two or three small onions, a 
few white peppercorns, a small hand- 
ful of salt, a bunch of savoury herbi^ 
and a blade of mace. Simmer gently 
for fully five hours, skimming con- 
stantly. Strain throueh a very fine 
hair sieve, and it is ready for use. If 
this stock be not strong enough, more 
veal may be added, but this will be 
found good enough for use in the pre- 
paration of most white soups. 

Stock, to eUtr'/y. — When, bjr Acci- 
dent, stock is not clear, put it into 
a stewpan, take off any scum as it 
rises, and let the rest boiL Take out 
half a pint of the stock, and add it 
gradually to the vkUee of three eggs, 
(previously whisked well in haua 
pint of cold water) ; then put the 
whisk into the stewpan, and keep the 
Hquid well agitated while you pour in 
the whites of egg and stock yon have 
mixed ; let the whole nearly boil, and 
then take it from the firo. After a 
time, the whites will separate them- 
selves, when the whole should be 
passed through a clean fine doth, and 
the stock should be dear. If not, 
repeat the process. 

Browning. — Put two ounces of sugar 
in a stewpan, and let it mdt slowly , 
stir with a wooden spoon, and when 
black add half a pint of cold water, 
and let it dissolve. If corked dosely, 
this will keep for a long time. Burnt 
onions are also used for the purposes 
of browning. As a rule^ use this co- 
louring matter very spangly^ as it is 
liable to flavour the a^vp. 
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Plain Beef Soup, called in French, 

*ot au Feu, is a standing dish on the 

;ontinent, and may be made thus : — 

Take chree pounds of good rump of 

}eef, or any other lean part, put it 

nto a fire-proof earthen pot, with 

-.hree quarts of water, one large car* 

'ot, two or three turnips, two leeks, 

> head of celery, and one burnt onion, 

\dd pepper and salt, and let the soup 

.oil slowly, skimming it from time to 

ime, for at least five hours; when 

he soup is ready, 'strain it through a 

ine hair sieve, then pour it over thin 

lices of bread, and serve it up. The 

aeat and vegetables make a dish, 

ifhich is served up after the soup. 

Another receipt for " Pot au Feu" — 

Take one and a half pounds of beef, 

three to six ounces of broken bones, 

and an ounce of salt, and put them in 

your stewpan, with three quarts of 

2old water ; let it boil up, and as soon 

ui the scum rises, put in m dash of 

old water, and remove the scum. It 

hoiild then be quite clear. Add 

peeled and sliced line) a quarter of a 

>ound each of turnips, carrots, onions, 

ceks, and parsnips ; a little celery 

cat fine), a clove or two, pepper and 

.alt. Let it all boil up again, and 

.hen allow it to simmer very gently 

or about three hours. Take all the 

fat ofif the soup, remove the meat, 

— which serve separate, with a little 

of the soup over it — and serve hot. 

Cottage Soup. — Cut a pound of salt 
beef into very small pieces, and let it 
simmer gently in a gallon of water 
for thirty or forty miiiutea ; tlien put 
in s<» >ie cnriotn, turnips, potatns, and 
a ca->))nt;e, all Mlieerl. Let tliiR boil 
:low.y another hour, aud then thicken 
with a pint of Scotch oatmeal, stirring 
40 keep it smooth. Season it with 
pepper and salt, aud serve very hot. 
i^ore meat may be used, but -vi-ith the 
ibove ^unntity, a veiy palatable soup 
s obtained^ 

Oxtail Soiip. — Cut up two good 
;ails into pieces about an inch and a 
aalf long, and soak for a couple of 
hours in cold water. Put them into 
a stowpan, with a bunch of sweet 
her^xH, a Utt'e whole pepper, two 
oni'iiv, a can'ot, and a turoip ; add 



four quarts of cold water, and cover ; 
when it boils, throw in an ounce of 
salt, and as the scum rises, skim it^ 
and let it simmer for three hours ; 
remove the fat, add a small quantity 
of vinegar, half a pint of Burgundy 
or port wine ; before serviug, the 
vegetables and herbs should be taken 
out. 

Another mode is to take three tuils, 
wash and soak them as before, but do 
not cut them up. Put them on a 
moderate fire in a gallon of cold water. 
When they boil, throw in a small 
handful of salt, and skim care Jul Iv 
till no more scum rises. Then aJ>i 
four moderate sized carrots, two or 
three onionsj, a large head of ceVry 
all sliced thin — a large bunch of r'x- 
voury herbs, tw^o turnips, eight cN--. i -, 
and half a teaspoonful of pe^i^ ei ooi i> . 
Stew gently lor three nours ar a 
half. If the tails be very lar^^e, i > 
them out, strain the liquor, and al 
the fat. Cut the meat from the Ir '1% 
and put it into two quarts, or ratlier 
more, of the stock ; stir in, and let 
the whole just boil up, when serve, 
flavoured with cayenne and salt. Tl* e 
herbs, cloves, and peppeicoms nn^t 
be removed, but the vegetables may 
remain if a thickening is added. Rice- 
flour or arrowroot is the best for this 
purpose. Thick soups should be of 
the consistency of good cream, and 
clear soups must be quite transparent. 

Jleal Ikirtle Soup. — It is unwise to 
attempt to make turtle soup at home 
unless you have a first-rate professed 
cook. By far the best and cheapest 
way is to buy it ready made, by the 
quart, of a good cook or hotel-keeper. 

Afork'l'urtle Soup. — Parboil a calf's 
head, remove the skin, and cut it and 
the meat into small pieces ; skin and 
slice the tongue, and put the whole 
into the stewpan with about three 
quarts of cola water, and a pint of 
Madeira, or a bottle of pale golden 
sherry. Simmer gently for two hours ; 
season with cayenne, mace, salt, and 
a little lemon peel ; mix two table« 
spoonfuls of flour in a little of the 
soup, and stir it into the stewpan, 
adding at the same time a little lemon 
juice, aud the yolks of six hard e^s ; 
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let the whole simmer for about • 
quarter of an honr, and serve very 
hot. • A dozen forcemeat balls may m 
added lost before the floor is put in. 
They should be made by mixing the 
brains with a little grated bread, 
finely minoed snet, salC pepper, nut- 
meg, and chopped parsley ; make into 
baUa with the yolks and whites of 
two eggs beaten, and fry to a good 
colour in boiling dripping. 

Another receipt is to take half a oalf s 
head, not skinned, and a pound of 
cood pickled pork. Wash and soak 
both, and put them into your pan ; 
add one omon, a head of celery (ooth 
cut in slices), sweet herbs, mace and 
pepper ; cover with about one gallon 
of water, and boil gently till the meat 
ia tender : then take out the head 
and the pork ; separate the meat from 
the bones, return the latter into the 
■oup^ let them simmer gently for three 
hours, and then pour into a pan to 
cool ; cut the meat into small square 
pieces, and prepare a few eg^ nails 
and forcemeat baUs (made as in pre- 
vious receipt) ; take the fat off the 
soup, and then return it to the stew- 
pan, and, when quite hot, strain it 
through a fine hair sieve ; then nut in 
the calf's head and pork ; add the 
forcemeat and egg baUs, cayenne pep- 
per, and the juice of half a lemon ; let 
the whole simmer for a short time, 
and it will be fit for use. If you wi^ 
to brown the above, put a little of the 
fat into the frying-pan ; dredge with 
flour ; fry brown, stir, and return to 
the soup, and stir well in. If pre- 
ferred, only a portion of the cut-up 
calf 8 head and pork need be served 
in the soup. 

Severed modUkaiioM of the above 
receipts could be given. Knuckle of 
veal, and a little lean ham is some- 
times substituted for the pickle pork ; 
adding a little cream just before 
serving, or — when served brown — a 
couple of glasses of golden sherrv. 

Mulligatavmy Soup. — One of the 
best methods of making this soup is : — 
Cut into small pieces a knuckle of 
veal, and put into your pan with a 
little lean ham, and a bit of butter. . 
Peel and cut into slices, four large ' 



apples» two onions, a small tumipL 
and a carrot; add a glass of cold 
water, and put over a t&rp fire until 
the bottom of the pan is covered with 
jelly, moving the pan now and then. 
Add three spoonfms of curry powder, 
one ounce of pounded abnonds, and 
three heaped table-spoonfuls of flour ; 
stir this in, and then put in a sallon 
of cold water with a teaspoonlul of 
salt, and a dust of sugar. When it 
boils up, put it on one side of the fire, 
and simmer for nearly three hours, 
skimming constantly. Pass through 
a tammy into your tureen and serve. 
The pieces of veal may be sent to 
table separate, with plain boiled rice. 

AnotJier receipt, — Crack the bones 
of a knuckle of veal in two or three 
places; put into a pan, cover with 
water, and when half done, cut off 
the meat you wish for the soun, and 
boil the bones and the remainder of 
the meat to make the -stock ; let this 
stand until cold, remove the fat ; cut 
the meat into small pieces, and fry in 
butter, with four onions sliced and 
floured, two or three dessert-spoonfuls 
of carry powder, add Cayenne and 
salt; put these into the stewpan; add 
the stock gravy, with three doves, 
and a table-spoonful of lemon juice ; 
let the whole simmer for an hour at 
least, and serve with plain boiled rice 
in a sej^arate dish. 

Or, in a quart of strong stock — 
made as previously directed — stew 
half a pound of butter with half a 
dozen large onions, a couple of dosen 
of carrot^ and as many turnips, all 
these vegetables being peeled and cut 
into thin slices. When quite tender, 
strain ofi^ and remove the vegetables ; 
add to the stock in which they were 
stewed, about three quarts more of 
good plain stock, a handful of bread- 
cmmos, and two table-spoonfuls of 
curry powder ; take a fowl cut into 
pieces, and f^ with butter; when 
brown, pat it into the pan with the 
stock ; simmer for nearly three hours, 
the fat being taken off from time to 
time ; just before ready, mix two 
table-spoonfuls of arrowroot in a little 
water, and put it into the pan, stir- 
ring welL until the soup becomes of 
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the oonsistenoy of cood eream. FIa- 
▼onr with salt and Cayenne. Some 
penona serve the vegetablea in the 
Boup, bnt that ia entinly a matter of 
taste. 

Somp JtUknM may be made thva : — 
Peel and shoe Tery fine, (so that there 
are no pieoes thicker than a straw, or 
longer than an inch), in any quantity, 
according to the number of persona, 
equid parts of leeks, canots, parsnips, 
onions, tomips, oelery, and potatos ; 
add an equal proportion m finely 
chopped lettuce, and a little sorrel 
and cerf euil, or parsley, let these be 
about half cooked in a saucepan with 
BOfficient fresh butter to prevent their 
hnming ; when they are all of a sood 
brown, add sufficient beef stock to 
make the quantity of soup required ; 
Bimmer gently for an hour, season 
with pepper and salt» and serve with- 
out stramittg. If there be no beef 
■took on hand, make some, as previ* 
ously directed, for the pnipoae in a 
aeparate pan. 

Another reedpi. — ^Cut six pounds of 
¥eef into pieces of one pound each ; 
put in a pan with a bit of butter and 
a glass of water; move the meat about 
nntil the glaae or jelly covers the bot- 
tom of the pan ; then add a nllon of 
cold water, two ounces of sut, three 
onions (with a clove in each), two 
turnips, two carrots, a head of oelery, 
leek, and a bunch of parsley, thyme, 
and bay-leaf ; when ooiling, put in 
two burnt onions (make these by 
baking in a slow oven until quite 
black, but not cinders) ; simmer for 
three hours, keepinff it well skimmed, 
then pass the brow throuah a hair 
sieve mto a stowpan ; you have pre- 
viously cut two middling-siced car- 
rots, two turnips, an onion, a leek, 
and a little celery into very thin 
strips, as before ; put them in another 
stewiMm with two ounces of butter 
and a teaspoonf ul of powdered sugar ; 
place upon a sharp fire, toesing wem 
over occasionally until well fried and 
looking transparent, then put them 
into the broth with the half of a young 
cos-lettuce, and a little tarragon and 
chervil ; when it boils skim off all 
the butter ; let it aimmer until the 



vegetobles are perfectly tender, when 
serve, ^e beef may be sent to tebia 
upon a separate dish. 

Ed />*oiip.— Take half a doaen good- 
sised eels, and clean them well ; cut 
them into small pieces and put into 
your pan with a little butter and a 
couple of bruised or broken onions, 
(this is better that slicing them for 
this soup), and let ^em remain ovw 
a Bharp^ fire for five minutes ; cover 
with boiling water, remove the scum, 
and add mace, pepper, salt, sweet 
herbs and parsley; stew them very 
slowly a couple of hours, and strain 
them. Thicken the liquor with a 
little cream, or flour and butter, mixed 
gradually, and serve with sippete of 
toasted bread. The pieces of eel may 
either be served in the soup or 
separate. 

Oyster 8<mp, — Put into a stewpan a 
quart of cold water, a quart of new 
milk, half a pound of fresh butter 
rolled in flour, pepper and salt. When 
this is just warm add the liquor — 
strained— of five doaen ousters, and 
let this boil for a few minutes, and 
then set it aside to cooL Then beard 
the ovsters, add them to the liquor, 
and Doil the whole sharply for two 
minutes, serve with a dust of nutmeg; 
Muuela may be substituted for oys- 
ters. Bseence of anchovies and Har^ 
vey sauce improve the flavour of this 
soup. 

Babfni Sou^,^ Oat a ffood-siBed 
rabbit into jointe, and soajL in cold 
water for an hour ; then dry and fry 
brown in butter, with three or four 
onions cut in slices ; when done, put 
into a stewpan, with three quarts of 
cold water, a pint of split peas, pepper 
and salt, and stew very gently for five 
hours; then strain and serve hot. 
The rabbit is best served separate 
with a little pickled pork. 

Hare Soup, — Melt six or eight 
ounces of fresh butter in a stewpan, 
and add twelve ounces of flour, and naif 
a pound of fat baoon, cut small ; stir 
till of a liffht brown. Then, having 
cleaned and soaked your hare, cut it 
up into small pieces, put them in the 
pan, and stir till au u nicely set ; 
then fill up with one gallon of cold 
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water, % couple of sliced onions, % 
head of celery, cnt small, a bnnch of 
savoniy herbs, and a few cloves ; 
when it boils np put in a handful of 
salt, skim carefully, and simmer until 
the hare is tender — say from one to 
two hours, according to the age of the 
hare. Take out the hare and pass the 
remainder through a hair sieve ; put 
it and the pieces of hare back into the 
pan with a gill of port wine ; boil 
for ten minutes, and serve very 
hot. 

This soup is improved if some of the 
more unsiphtly pieces of the hare are 
pounded m a mortar, before being 
restored to the soup for the last boil, 
and added to the soup in tiiat form. 

Orauae, Phecuemt, Partridge^ and 
€dl other Oame S<mp$ are made in tiie 
same manner aa Hare Soup. 

GihiH Soup. ^ aean two sets of 
ffoose or duck giblets, and soak them 
for two hours in cold water. Cut 
them into equal sizes, except the 
gizzards, which should be smaller, and 
Bcald. Then put them into ^our< 
fltewpan with three pounds of shm of 
beef, half a pound of lean ham, three 
ounces of fresh butter, two each of 
carrots, turnips, and onions, peeled 
and sliced, a handful of salt, a large 
bunch of savoury herbs, pepper and 
salt. Put over a sharp fire until the 
glaze forms on the bottom of the pan ; 
then stir in two table-spoonfuu of 
flour, and fill up with a ffallon of cold 
water and a little good Drown gravy 
{see receipt). Stir till boiling ; skim, 
and simmer gently till the giolets are 
quite tender, when take them out 
and put them in the tureen. Strain 
the soup through a hair sieve, add a 

fill of cream and an ounce of fresh 
utter rolled in flour, give it one boil, 
and then pour over tiie giblets and 
serve. 

A glass of port wine or mushroom 
eatsup may be substituted for the 
cream. A few button onions, plain 
boiled, may also be dropped into the 
tureen. 

dear VegetaMe Soup.-^A carrot 
and a turnip, peeled and cut very 
small, and a couple of dozen button 
onions^ peeled, must b* washed and 



drained. Then put them in your 
stewpan with a little powdered sugar 
and about two ounces of butter, and 
let them be over a sharp fire for about 
ten minutes, or till they are covered 
with a thin coating of ** glaze ** — they 
must not brown ; then pour over them 
three pints of clear broth (which see), 
and let simmer till quite tender, 
skimming all the time. This will 
take about half an hour. 

Carrot Soup. — Any beef or poultry 
bones, or remains of veal may be put 
OB with about one pound of fresh 
beef, in a little water with a. sliced 
onion and six or eight large carrots. 
After several hours' stewing, strain the 
soup, put the carrots into it, and let 
it stand in a covered earthenware 
vessel till next day. Then take off 
the fat, and after making the soup 
and carrots hot, pulp them throng a 
colander, and then through a finensir 
sieve ; add this pulp with a little salt, 
black pepper, cayenne, and any other 
spice yon like, to the soup, give it a 
boil, and just before serving add half 
a pint of oream, or good milk, and if 
you wish it to be very rich, an ounce 
of butter rolled in flour. 

Spring Soup. — Take a quart of young 
green peas and a quantity of lettuce, 
sorrel, chervil, parsley, chives, spi- 
nach, and young spring onions — all 
thoroughly cleaned and cut into small 
pieces. Put them into your stewpan 
with a pint of stock, a couple of 
ounces ot fresh butter, pepper and 
salt. Stew gently, turning them over 
occasionally, until all are quite tender. 
Then pass them through a hair sieve, 
and and two or three quarts more 
stock, according as you like your soup 
thick or thin ; throw in a little boiled 
rice or bread crumbs, simmer for 
twenty minutes, skimming and stir- 
ring, and serve. 

OnUm Soup, — Have ready in your 
pan a quarter of a pound of fresh 
Dutter ; peel, and cut into smaU dice 
a dozen large onions, put over a sharp 
fire, and f^ to a Ugnt brown, then 
add three table-spoonfuls of flour, mix 
well, and a quart of water, simmer 
till the onions are quite tender, season 
with salt and sugar, and serve. Soma 
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cooks add a little grated cheese, but 
this is optional. 

Cahhagt Soup . — A fine large cabbage 
mnflt be cleaned, and then cut up 
small, very small, and put into a 
quart of water, with two or three 
minced potatoes, a fagcot of sweet 
herbs, a couple of sliced onions, and 
a couple of ounces of lard or fat bacon. 
Simmer cently for four hours, skim- 
ming as oefore. Serve very hot on 
slices of brown bread. 

Parsnip Soup, — Put a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter into your pan, 
put it over a gentle fire, and when 
melted, slice in two pounds of sweet 
parsnips, stew very softly till tender, 
moving them about from time to 
time ; add enough broth to cover it, 
and simmer eently for half an hour ; 
press through a hair sieve, and add 
two or three pints of good stock {see 
receipt), season with cayenne, white 
pepper and salt ; boil up, skun, and 
serve very hot on fried sippets. 

Vermicelli Soup. — Nothing is re- 
ijuired but clear stock and vermicelli, 
in the proportion of half a pound of 
the latter to a gallon of the former. 
When the stock boils, add the vermi- 
celli, simmer for ten to fifteen minutes 
and serve. 

Macaroni Soup, -^ The macaroni 
must be boiled in water for ten minutes, 
strained and put into boiling stock, in 
the proportion of half a pound to the 
gallon ; simmer slowly for half an hour, 
and serve very hot, with grated cheese 
on a separate dish. 

Cheen Pea Soup. — Have ready in 
your pan a gallon to a gallon and a 
half of cold water, two ^ced onions, 
and a little green mint ; salt and 
pepper to taste ; add one quart of old 
green peas, and simmer tul they are 
quite tender; then press through a 
fine hair sieve, with a wooden spoon. 
Meanwhile stew in fresh butter a 
couple of young cos-lettuces, cut very 
■mall, and bou separately a quart of 
young green peas; when both peas 
and lettuces are tender, put the whole 
into the soup, and simmer gently un- 
til the young green peas are tender, 
then serve. Tnie soup is better if made 
vanih stocky «ad many persons prefer to 



J boil the sound pea-shells in the sonp^ 
but if so they must be taken out be* 
fore rubbing through the sieve. 

Winter (splU) Pea iSbup.— Soak • 
quart of spUt peas ia soft water for 
twelve or fourteen hours, and remove 
those which float on the top. Then 
simmer in two quarts of water until 
tender ; put them in your stewpan ; 
add two quarts of beef stock, about m 
oouple of pounds of shin of beef, any 
odd meat bones, chopped up, aiid • 
slice of fat ham; a head of celery, 
six onions, three each of carrots and 
turnips, — all peeled and sliced, — and 
seasoning to taste. Simmer the whole 
for two to three hours, stirring and 
skimming from time to time ; pass all 
through a fine hair sieve, give it one 
boil, and serve with toasted bread. 
The liquor in which a joint of meat^ 
such as salt-beef, salt-pork, leg of 
mutton, has been boiled, or even plain 
water will do for pea-soup, but stock ia 
best and most nutritions. 

Another Mode is to put • pint of 
split-peas into a gallon of water, with 
two ounces of butter, three pounds of 
shin of beef, one pound of crushed 
bones, and a knuclue of ham, or half 
a pound of good bacon ; add two or 
tnree peeled and sliced carrots, as 
many turnips, a head of celery, four 
onions ; salt and pepper ; simmer 
gently for three hours ; then crush the 
pulp from the peas through a sieve and 
return it to the soupl boil for another 
hour ; then pass the soup through a 
fine sieve and serve, llie meat may 
be made a separate dish. When green 
peas are in season, a pint may be Mlded 
at the second boiling. 

Cock-a-Leekie. — Use five quarts of 
good beef stock, made as directed. 
Wash well two or three bunches of 
fine winter leeks (if old scald for five 
minutes in boiling water), cut ofif the 
roots and part of the head, split into 
halves lengthways, and cut into 
lengths of aoout an inch. Put into the 
stock, with the leeks added, a fowl 
trussed as for boiling (an old cock is 
usually procured for this purpose, but 
a young boiling fowl is best, as it 
cooks more easily); simmer very 
gently for three or four hoars, skim* 
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niing constantly; add pepper and salt 
to taste. When it is ready to serve 
cnt up the fowl into neat joints, (their 
size must depend upon the number of 
diners), pat them into your tureen, 
pour the soup, which should be very 
thick of leeks, over it, and serve very 
hot. Some cooks put a few French 
plums, whole, into the soup half an 
hour before serving. 

Gravies. 

The stocks already given for soups 
may be made the gru and work or basis 
of almost any but very rich gravies. 

Gravies should have no fat: to 
prevent the disagreeable appearance 
of fat floating about on the surface of 
your gravy, pass it through a tammy, 
or napkin that has been dipped in cold 
'Water, the fat will adhere to this and 
the clear gravy will run through. If 
anycVeaae remain after this process, 
touch each spot with filtering paper, 
which will readily remove it. 

The number of standard receipts for 
|;ravie8 is enormous, but those follow- 
ing are good, simple, easy to make, 
and economical. 

Brown Gravy. — Put fnto a three- 
quart stewpan (previously rubbed with 
butter) six onions, peeled and sliced ; 
cut into thin slices three and a half 
pounds of shin of beef, and crash the 
none ; lay this on the onions, add a 
small turnip and two young carrots 
(sliced), a little whole pepper, and two 
or three cloves. This must remain 
over a moderate fire for eight or ten 
minutes, moving the contents now and 
then. After that put it at the comer 
of the fire, so that in about an hour 
to an hour and a quarter, the bottom 
of the pan is all over a thick high- 
coloured jelly-like substance. Then 
add three quarts of cold water fla- 
voured with half a tablespoonful of 
salt, and let it all gradually come to 
the boil ; it must be removed to the 
comer of the fire as before, and sim- 
mered gently for an hour - carefully 
ski 'Timing — and after that time your 
gravy — strained through a fine hair 
sieve— is ready for use. Tl^is gravy is 
suitable for idl kinds of roast game, 
poultry, or meat^ and will keep per- 



fectly good for several days, by just 
giving it a boil up every now and then. 
It may be made as aoove with veal 
or mutton, but shin of beef is the best 
and cheapest. 

Another Brown Oravy. — Prepare thei 
stewpan with butter as before, and 
put mto it three onions (previously 
sliced and fried to a light colour) ; 
prepare and put in your beef as di- 
rected in last receipt, add half a glass 
of cold water, a little whole pe;»per 
and two or three cloves ; boil for ten 
or fifteen minutes, shaking the pan 
from time to time to prevent the con- 
tents burning. Then add three quarts 
of cold water as before, and when it 
boils up simmer gently for about an 
hour and a half ; strain, and let it go 
cold, when carefully remove all the 
fat, and it is ready for use. 

Thickening far Brown Oravy is made 
thus : — Put a quarter of a pound ol 
fresh batter into a stewpan, and let it 
melt gradually ; add about two- thirds 
that weight of flour, and keep it well 
stirred till it browns, but do not let 
it bom. When quite cold put it to 
the above gravy, (the quantities aro 
here proi>ortioned, so that if only one 
quart of gravy is made, use only about 
one ounce of butter for thickening), 
give it one boil, skim strain and 
serve. 

Savoury Oravy. — Pat into a quart 
stewpan two Urge slices of ham, and 
two pounds of shin of beef, sliced ; $ 
carroty a large onion with four clovee 
stuck in it, a head of celery, a small 
bundle of parsley, lemon thyme, and 
savoury, a few leaves of sweet basil, 
a bay leaf, and a shallot^ a piece of 
lemon peal, and twelve berries of all- 
spice ; pour over half pint of water, 
cover close, and simmer gently for half 
an hour ; when it will be nearly dry; 
watch carefully, and see that it gets 
well browned all over ; then add th ree 
pints of boiling water, and simmer two 
hours; strain; sad when cold, clear 
away the fat. 

Veal Oravy. — Slice a pound and a 
half of lean veal, and put it into your 
stewpan, with a few slices of un. 
dressed gammon of bacon, and two 
large onions sliced; set on a slow fires 
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and shake occasionally until the meat 
is well browned ; then fill the pan up- 
with brown gtvij^ (made as directed), 
let it just boil up, and then simmer 
for about an hour to an hour and a 
hail, skimming off all fat, strain, and 

VIM* 

Venison Gravy. — ^Use the trimmings 
of the joint itself and proceed as lor 
brown gravy. 

Liver (Travy. —>Put the neck, liver, 
ipzzard, and heart of a turkey or fowl 
into rather more than half a pint of 
cold water, with half a slice of toast^ 
and a little lemon thyme, and savoury. 
When the liver is quite tender, take 
it out and pound it in a mortar; let 
the rest stew till reduced to about one 
half. Strain off, put in a spoonful of 
mushroom catsup, and the pounded 
liver; well mix, strain, add a bit of 
butter rolled in flour, and simmer 
for ten minutes. If too thick, add a 
little boiling water, and simmer a few 
minutes. 

Whiie Gravy.^ThiB gravy U the 
atock of several white sauces, and is 
made thus : — ^Put into a quart stew- 
pan three pounds of lean veal, cut into 
dice, and naif a pound of lean ham, 
cnt smaller; add a glass of cold water, 
and put over the fire until the "white 
glaie," or jelly, forms on the boHom 
of the pan; then add three pints of 
cold water, a bunch of savoury herbs, 
a sliced onion, and a blade of mace. 
Let it slowly come to the boil, then 
add a little salt^ skim carefullv, and 
simmer idowly for about three hours; 
strain, snd when quite cold, remove 
all the fat. 

J^A Oravy. — Skin, dean, ent np^ 
and soak tlunee small eels ; put them 
in a stewpan and cover them with 
cold water ; add two or three ancho- 
vies (or a UtUe essence of anchovy) ; 
add some sweet herbs, whole pepper 
and mace, lemon peel, and a shred of 
horse-radish. Stew gently till the fish 
is drawn down, and put in, when about 
half done, a crust of bread toasted to 
a high colour. Strain off, thicken with 
a piece of butter and flour, and it is 
ready tor uae with abnoat any kind of 
fiah. 



Xade Dishes, Sntrees, fo. 

Lohster SalcuL.—'Boil two fresh egsp 
hard, take the yolks, and mix them in 
a tablespoonful of good cream; add 
two tablespoonfuls of salad oil. Now 
mix separately a teaspoonful each of 
fine salt, and made mustard, and a gill 
of malt vinegar. Add this mixture 
gradually to the eggs cream and oil, 
and let them be thoroughly incorpor- 
ated. Then break up a large lobster, 
mix the soft parts with the dressing 
and put it at the bottom of the dish; 
then cut up the meat of the claws and 
tail into small pieces, mix with chop- 
ped endive and lettuce, put it on the 
dressing, and serve. 

Anomisr Way of Making Lobster 
Salad. — Cut up some lettuces and en- 
dive, and put them into your salad- 
bowl, with any small salad in season ; 
and make a dressing thus : — Mix to- 
gether, perfectlv smooth and creamy, 
one tablespoonful of made mustard, 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and 
four tablespoonfuls of salad oil, the 
yolks of two hard boiled eggs, a few 
drops of essence of anchovy, Cayenne, 
and salt to taste. Mix this dressing 
with the soft parts and the pickings <n 
the lobster, and pour over the lettuce, 
&c. Then take the solid meat of the 
fish, and cut it into moderate pieces, 
and put it into the salad. Qamish 
with sliced eggs (hard boiled) and a 
few slices of cucumber. 

Crafts and Crayfish may be made 
into salads in the same way. 

Prussian CiUkt, — Take about a 
pound of veal, with a little fat; chop 
it fine ; add half a teaspoonful of chop- 
ped eschalot^ a teaspoonful of salt, 
half a one of pepper and a little nut- 
meg; mix thoroughly; make it into 
two pieces; roll them in egg and bread 
crumbs, and savU in butter till nicely 
browned; serve very hot. Any other 
meat can be used equally as well as 
veal. 

Stewed Bump jS^feo^.— Steaks for 
stewing should be cut rather thicker 
than for broiling. Melt a little buttei 
in a stewpan, and brown the steak in 
it on both sides, shaking it now and 
then that it does not bum; then add 
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* little floor, and when it ii colonied, 
cover the meat gradually with cold 
water. When it boils ada a teaspoon- 
fnl of salt, take off the icnm aa it rises, 
pat in a few sliced onions, carrots 
and tormps; and a bunch of saroory 
herbs ; simmer the whole gently for 
abont three honrs. If liked thick — 
which is best— stir into the gravy ten 
minntes before serving a tablespoonfnl 
of rice-flour orarrowroot^ flavoured with 
a dast of cayenne and a little catsup. 

OibdoUe of BcMUs.-^JAmoo half a 
pound of streaked baoon into joints 
and fry ; put it into your stewnan with 
two youn^ rabbits, well wasned and 
cut into joints, add a little flour ; cover 
with cold water, salt and pepper to 
taste ; let it slowly come to the boil, 
when add a oouple of dozen of button 
onions, and a few button mushrooms; 
simmer gentljr until the pieces of 
rabbit are quite tender, when take 
them out. Let the sauce boil, keep- 
ing it stirred, tiU the onions are very 
tender, add a little browning, pour 
over the rabbits — which have been 
kept hot in the oven or before the 
fire — and serve. 

Berf Olives, ^L^ your steaks be 
about six inches long, four or five 
broad, and not less than half an inch 
thick ; beat with a rolling pin, and 
rub them over with yolk of egg; 
strew bread crumbs, chopped lemon- 
peel, minced parsley, chopped suet or 
marrow, grated nutmecN and pepper 
and salt over them. Koll them up 
tightly, and skewer; fry lightly, or 
brown them in a Dutch oven ; then 
stew until quite tender in some good 
stock (which see) ; thicken with flour, 
and add a little mushroom catsup, 
and lemon juice. If wanted richer, 
serve with pickled mushrooms, volks 
of egcs (hard boiled), and fried force- 
meatballs. 

Stewed Chops cr CuUets, — Place six 
mutton chops or outlets into a pan 
with a pint of cold water, and a little 
sugar and salt ; simmer very oently 
from an hour and a half to two nours, 
skim, put in a handful of pearl barley, 
sliced celery, leak, and turnip; and 
serve the enops ia the biotn, un- 
strained. 



Broiled FowL — ^Truss a fowl as for 
boiling, remove the back-bone, and 
press quite flat, season well with 
pepper, salt^ and, if Uked, with 
eschalots^ put into your frying-pan; 
fry upon i)oth sides, take out^ egg 
over, dip into bread crumbs, place on 
a gridiron, and broil a very light 
brown colour. Serve with plain gravy 
and mushroom sauce. 

Oysier Sausages, — Pound to a paste 
in a mortar — ^removing all skin, strips, 
Ac. — ^half a pound m lean neck of 
mutton, and half a pound of good 
suet, season with pepper and Rait, 
chop two dozen large oysters very fine^ 
moisten the paste with a gill of cream, 
and add the chopped oysters; forminto 
fancy rolls, ana fry to a light brown. 

Fried Potties.— Take hi3f a pound 
of cold veal, and one pound of ham 
(or any less quantiW in these propor- 
tions), and mince fine ; add an ^gg^ 
boiled hard and chopped, and a sea- 
soning of pounded mace, salt^ pepper, 
and lemon-peel ; moisten witii a little 
gravy and cream. Make a cood puff- 
paste {see receipt) ; roll rawer thin, 
and cut it into round or square pieces ; 
put the mince between two of them, 
pinch the edges to keep in the gravy, 
and fry to a light brown, try the 
patties about fifteen minutes. 

•fatties, made as ab«fe^ may also be 
baked in patty-pani^ in which case 
brush over with white fltf egg. Oysters 
may take the place of the ham, as 
above, and ehacken by itself makes ex- 
cellent patties. 

Frieassee of Chicken or FhwL — Canre 
the bird into eight pieces, t.e. the two 
legs, the two wings, and the remainder 
cut into four — wash, put into a stew- 
pan and cover with water, season with 
salt, pepper, a bunch of parsley, four 
doves, and a blade of mace, let simmer 
for twenty minutes, pass the stock 
through a sieve, take out the pieces of 
fowl, trim, then in another stewpan 
put two ounces of butter, a spoonful 
of flour, just moisten with the stock, 
put in the pieces of fowl ; stir occa- 
sionally, until boilings skim, add 
twenty button onions, let simmer 
until onions are tender, when add a 
gill of cream, aiixed with the jrolks of 
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two eggs, stir in qoiokly over the fire, 
but do not let Doil, take out the 
pieces, and serve with the sauce and 
onions over them. 

Rump-Steak /He. —Take two and a 
hidf j^unds of good mmp-steak, and 
beat it well with a rolling-pin ; cut it 
into thin slices, and lay it in a dish 
bordered . with paste. Season with 
salt and pepper, and cover the meat 
with water. Lay on the cover (made 
as per receipt, see ''Paste"), join to 
the paste round the rim, trim off dose, 
make a hole in the top ; bake in a 
well-heated oven for nearly an hour 
and a half. You may season witii 
minced onion or eschalot. 

Anolher Way. — Stew or broil the 
steak partially before putting it into 
the pie, and tiien the meat need not 
be out thin. A sheep's kidney or 
two, or a dozen oysters (bearded) im- 
prove this dish. 

BeefCoUops. — ^Cut into pieces two 
or three inches long, two pounds of 
any part of beef that is tender ; beat 
flat with a rolling-pin, and cb'edge 
well with flour; fry in butter to a 
light brown ; lav them in a stewpan, 
and cover with brown gravy (see 
receipt) ; put in half an eschalot, 
minced, a lump of butter rolled in 
flour, pepper and salt ; simmer gently 
till tenaer ; serve with pickles, or 
squeeze in half a lemon, according to 
taste ; serve in a tureen, very hot. 

Minced CoUopa. —Mince four pounds 
of fresh round of beef very fine, and 
add to it four larae onions, chopped 
small ; pepper and salt. Put into a 
stewpan with a little water ; dredge 
in enough flour to just oover the meat ; 
then iuL^ a eollop mincer (which is a 

Siece of wood about twelve inches 
eep, and four across, with the end 
sharpened), and beatfor a fewminutes ; 
then cover and slowly stew for half 
an hour. Toast some bread, out in 
diamonds ; put the oollops on a large 
dish, and <u*es8 with the toast. A 
few poached eggs should be laid on 
top ; mushroom catsup may be added. 
jPeaa and Butter. — Put a quart of 
jroung green peas into a stewpan with 
half a pound of fresh butter ; add the 
heart of a large lettuoe» * bunch of 



parsley, a few small onions, and salt ; 
stew together slowly till done ; thicken 
before serving with a little butter and 
flour, and the yolks of two eggs ; add a 
little white sugar in powder, and serve. 

Anehevy Tioa^^.— Wash, bone, and 
akin six or eight anchovies and pound 
them in a mortar with an ounce 
of fresh butter, and a few grains of 
cayenne and nutmeg ; when this is an 
even smooth paste, rub it through a 
very fine hair sieve, and spread on 
toasted bread or rusks. If preferred, 
the bread may be fried in butter in- 
stead of toasted. 

The above "anchovy paste," or 
"anchovy butter," may be made in a 
quantity, and kept good for a long 
time, by putting it in little pots, and, 
when cold, covering with a piece of 
tissue paper, and pouring over it a 
little clarified butter. Tie over with 
a bladder or oiled paper, to make it 
air-tight. 

Poached Eggs and Bacon. — The 
bacon should be streaked, well- 
trimmed, without rind, and thin ; lay 
the slices in your pan, put it on the 
fire, turn the bacon pretty frequently, 
and when done, put on a dish before 
the fire. Poach the egss, and serve on 
the bacon without breaking the yolks. 

Fried Eggs and Bacon. — Proceed 
with the bacon as above; fry each 
egg separately in a little bacon fat ; 
the effgs should be broken in a cup, 
and the yolks preserved whole, turn 
them carefully into the pan and they 
will soon cook ; the yolks must not 
harden. As each egg is done, lay it 
on the bacon in front of the tire. 
Serve very hot. 

Broiled Beef Bones. — Procure some 
sweet rib or sirloin bones with a little 
meat all over them ; season well with 
salt, cayenne and black pepper ; broil 
to a good brown, and serve on a nap- 
kin, very hot. 

BuUocl^s Kidney. — Gut the kidney 
into thin slices, and lay them in cold 
water for an hour or two, changing 
the water twice. Dry, sprinkle with 
minced parsley and savoury herbs, 
and fry to a nice brown ; when done, 
sprinkle in a little flour, and add a 
giU of sherry and the same quantity of 
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^ood brown gravy {see receipt) ; let it 
]ust Bimmer for a minute (not boil) ; 
aerre very hot^ garnished with sliced 
lemon. 

A'la^mode Betf. —Take six ponnds of 
the thick flank of beef, and beat it 
well ; lard it with bacon (aee Larding), 
and put into a stewpan with some 
rind of bacon (well soaked), two onions, 
two carrots, tome savoury herbs, four 
cloves, pepper and salt; add a glass of 
water, and let it stew over a very slow 
^re, closely covered, for five to eight 
hours, (shaking it from time to time to 
prevent burning), or until quite tender. 
A glass of French white wine and a 
small quantity of brown gravy may be 
added to the liquor it was stewed in, 
which, before serving, must be strained. 
Vinegar (a teacupfiu), allspice (a dozen 
berries), parsley, celery, and a few 
carrots and tunips may be added 
where liked. This should, where 
possible, be cooked over a hot-plate, 
and not on an open fire, as it is essen- 
tial that the stewing is very slow. 

StewedOx Palates. — Let four palates 
remain in a basin with warm water for 
half an hoar; then wash them ; sim- 
mer in a stewpan with water, until 
they can be easily skinned. Then 
take them out, skim them, and cut 
into square pieces ; put them into a 
stewpan, with one pint of brown 
gravy {see receipt), a spoonful of white 
wine, as much catsup and browning, 
an onion stuck with cloves, and 
• slice of lemon. Stew for half an 
hour, (or until tender), take out the 
onion and lemon, thicken the sauce, 
(as proviously directed), serve with 
foroemeat baUs, and garnish with 
sliced lemon. There aro many ways 
of serving oz-palates, but this is the 
best and simplest. 

Broiled Bump-Steak. -^^nm^-wtes^Yt 
should be cut from a rump that has 
hung some days, and be about three- 
quarters of an inch thick ; if at all 
ireah, beat them with a rolling pin. 
The fire must be clear, (sprinkle a 
little salt on it lust before you are 

going to cook), and the gridiron clean, 
ot^ and fdaced in a slanting position, 
to prevent the fat from making a 
■moke. Season the steaks with pep- 



per and salt ; and when brown on one 
side, turn them. When half done, 
take up, and lay them in a hot dish 
beforo the firo, with a stioe of butter, 
and a little pepper and salt» between 
every two steaks. While they are in 
this state, shred a shallot very fine, 
and put to it some good gravy, with a 
little catsup. Having drained the 
steaks of the gravy, replace them on 
the gridiron, and keep tumins till 
done. Put them on a dish, with the 
gravy and shallot; garnish with horse- 
radish, and serve verv hot. The 
shallot and catsup may be omitted if 
not liked. Jn turning steaks, you 
should use a pair of tongs, and not a 
fork. 

Fried Btemp-Steak. — ^Fry thembrown 
in fresh butter, and serve very hot 
with walnut catsup. Oyster, mush- 
room, tomato, or onion sauce {see 
Sauces) usaally accompany rump* 
steaks. 

Bump Steak and Pried Potatoes.'^ 
Have rather thin steaks — say half an 
inch — broil them well, turning them 
frequently, and serve with sliced po- 
tatoes round the dish — ^fried brown and 
crisp in boiling hotter. Sometimes 
the butter the potatoes were fried in, 
flavoured with a pinch of powdered 
herbs, is poured under the steak. 

Bump Steak and Kidney Pudding. — 
Cut two pounds of tender rump steak 
into pieces about an inch or two square, 
add two or three sheep's kione^, 
sliced ; line your pudding basin with 
a good thick suet crust {see receipt), 
leaving it lapping a little over the 
edge of the basin; then put in the 
steak and kidney in layers — a couple 
of dosen oysters, blanched and bearded ; 
makes an excellent addition : season 
each layer with salt and black pepper. 
When full put in half a pint of water, 
and cover the top with moro crust, 
moisten the edges and join the two 
crusts firmly, then turn up the crust 
which was lapping, and join firmly. 
Dip your pudomg cloth in hot water, 
wnne it out^ flour it well, and tie up 
puddmg, basin and all ; put it into a 
Urge saucepan or copper of boiling 
water — addmg hot watw from time to 
time so that tlie pudding is always 
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covered ; let it boil continaally for at 
least four hours. It must not stop 
boiling for a minute. When done take 
off the cloth, cut a little hole in the 
top of the pudding, and serve m ifie 
basiny on a oish, very hot. Bullock's 
kidney will do if sheep's cannot be 
procured. A few mushrooms add to 
the flavour. 

Kidney Pudding. — Slice the kidneys 
thin, and proceed as directed for rump 
steak puddinff. A few mushrooms or 
oysters greatiy enrich this dudi. If 
veal kidbaeys are used a few slices of 
ham must be added. 

Mutton^ Lamb, Veal cmd Pork Pud- 
dings are made on the same principle : 
— For mutton use loin chops; for 
lamb, the neck ; veal, the leg (the veal 
is better if fried a Uttle first with a 
few slices of bacon — and then put in 
the pudding with the bacon and butter 
it was fried in) ; pork, the leg (season 
highly with pepper, salt, and dried 
sage, and add a little pork sausage 
meat). These puddings will take from 
one and a half to two and a half hours 
b(h '^ng continuaUy. Serve in the ]>wajL 

Jbiiiled Tongue. — ^Soak in cold water 
for three hours, if just out of the 
pickle ; but, if dried, soak for ten or 
twelve hours. Put in a stewpan of 
cold water, with a faggot of savoury 
herbs; when it boils up^ skim, and 
simmer gently until quite tender ; peel 
and serve very hot, gamiBhed with 
parsley. This is a proper aooompani- 
ment to poultry. 

Toad^iit-the'Ifole,^yUke a batter of 
four eggs, about one to one and a 
quarter pints of good milk, and four 
heaped tablespoonfuls of flour; salt 
to taste — ^the flour should be first 
mixed smooth with a little of the milk 
and then the beaten eggs and the 
other thinffs put to it; stir well. 
Cut into about six pieces each, two 
sheep's kidneys, and put them in a 
pie-dish with two pounds of rather 
fat rump steak, cut into twelve or 
fourteen {Meces. Pour the batter over, 
and bake for nearly two hours in a 
hot oven. 

Boiled Calf 8 Feet.—T9ke two white 
calfs feet, and soak them in warm 
water for an hour and a half ; bone to 



the first joint, and stew in enough 
water to cover it for about three hours, 
with a little fat bacon — sliced, a bunch 
of savourv herbs, a sliced onion, two 
or three cloves, a blade of mace, whole 
pepper, a wine-glassful of lemon juice 
and salt to taste. Serve smothered in 
parsley and butter {see receipt). The 
liquor, strained, may be mixed with 
some veal gravy and served in a 
tureen. 

Caff*s Liver and Bacon. — Cut the 
liver into slices about a quarter of an 
inch in thickness ; take as many slices 
of bacon as there are of liver, fry the 
bacon, and put it in a dish before the 
fire ; then try the liver in the bacon 
fat, to a good brown ; when done, 
take them out and put into the pan 
some chopped parsley, ohibols, and 
shallots, and fry brown ; add a little 
flour, and a gill of French white wine, 
with a dash of vinegar; let all these 
boil together for a minute or two ; pour 
over the liver and serve. 

Curried Chicken. — Cut up into joints 
and take off the skin, roll each piece 
in flour, mixed with a tablespoonful ot 
curry powder. Slice two or three 
onions, and fry them in butter of a 
light brown. Then add the meat, and 
fiy all together, till it begins to brown, 
put the whole into a stewpan, and 
just cover with boiling water. Sim- 
mer gently two or thzee hours, and 
serve with boiled zice. 

Babbits, Young Turkeys, and Veal 
may be curried in similar style. 

Cod-Fish Pte.~Put two or three 
good slices of ood into salt and cold 
water, and let it remain for three or 
four hours. Put the fish into a pie- 
dish, season with nutmeg, mace, 
pepper, and salt ; add a bit of butter 
and half a pint, or a little more of 
good stock ; cover with a good crust, 
and bake in brisk oven for about one 
and a quarter to one and a half hours. 
When done put in a sauce (make a 
little hole in the top and pour in 
through a funnel) made thus:— Mix 
together a gill of cream, a gill of stock, 
a lump of butter rolled in flour, a bit 
of lemon peel — ^minced, and a dozen 
oysters ; put this in a stewpan, let 
it just boil up, and add to the pie. 
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Vtdl €Miop$. — Take » couple of 
pomnds of veaJf and cut it into thin 
pteoea about three inchea long ; dredge 
them with floor ifiy in batter for a 
few minntea. Pat them into yoor 
vtew^pen in a pint of good graTv [gee 
receipt), with a bit of batter rolled in 
floor, a pickled walnat^ a few oapera, 
aalt and pepper ; aimmer the whole 
for about ten minatea, and serve. 

PorkCtULeU. — Bone and trim half a 
dosen lean pork chopa, and broil them 
for aboot nfteen or twenty minatea, 
nntil well done, over a bnak dear fire. 
Serre with tomato aaooe^ or pickled 
g^erkina. 

Veal C^iifefe.— Cat faito good thick 
eatleta^aay nearly an Ladi — ^two or 
three poonda of loin, neck, or leg of 
yeal. Roll them in bread oramba, 
mixed with a few powdered aavoory 
herba, pepper and salt ; and fry them 
in butter, to a light brown ; when 
throaghly done, put them in a dish in 
front of tiie fire, and make the follow- 
ing sauce : — Fut into the pan a little 
flour and butter, add a teacupful of 
boiling water, salt, i>epper, and a 
aqueese of lemon ; boil up^ pour over, 
ftnd serve. 

MuUon Ouilets. — Cut from the neck, 
loin, or leg, about half a dozen good 
alices ; broil them till nicely brown, 
and serve with mashed potatos in the 
aame dish, or with sauce piquante. 

Ragout qf Duck. — ^Prepare a duck aa 
for roastiiig ; roaat until well browned. 
Meanwhile, put into a stewpan two 
or three large onions (sliced and fried), 
% few leaves of sage and lemon-thyme, 
pepper and salt. Fut in the duck ; 
cover the whole with ^ood gravy {see 
receipt), and simmer till the duck is 
quite tender (say twenty to twenty- 
nve minutes); skim and atrain the 
gravy, add a little thickening of butter 
and flour, let it boil up, pour it over 
the duck, and serve. Green peas^ 
boOed plain, and put into the gravy, 
after straining, and allowed to just 
boil up, may be served with thia. 

Veal ana Ham Pie.— Cut up into 
thin slioes a neck of veal, and tiJce 
away the bones ; out into small pieces 
m few slices of cooked ham ; put it in 
a pie diahy in alternate layers^ and 



season hiehly. Add a little water, 
cover with a good paste cmat, bake 
well in a sharp oven, and when done 
pour in a little good veal gravy, highly 
seasoned. Sliced sweetbreads, bearded 
oysters, forcemeat balls, a sliced veal 
kidney, sliced eggs, hard-boiled, or a 
little lean pork— out into squares- 
may be added with great advantage. 

AMU^ Pie. — Cut a young rabbit 
into moderate aiaed jointe, remove the 
priuoipal bonesj, and split the head ; 
lay all in warm water for about thirty 
nunutes ; then dry them, season with 
white pepper, sal^ pounded mace and 
nutmeg to taste (parsley and bay 
leavea may be added, when liked) ; 
put in the jointa of rabbit with a little 
ham or fat bacon, cut into squares, a 
few forcemeat balls, and a couple of 
hard-boiled eggs, sliced lengbhwaya 
Add about a tumbler of cold water ; 
line the dish, and cover with a cood 
crust ; bake in a hot oven for about 
an hour and a quarter to an hour and 
a half ; when cut add — very hot~a 
little richly-seasoned gravy, which 
can be made by stewing the bones of 
the rabbit in stock, with an onion, a 
bunch of savoury herbs, and a little 
allspice ; strain before putting it in. 
The liver can either be mixed in the 
forcemeat or cut up and pot in the 
pie. 

Oiblet Pie. — Scald and clean two 
sets of goose or duck giblets, cut 
into pieces, and waah them ; put them 
into your stewpan with two or three 
small onions, a bunch of savoury 
herbs, salt and whole pepper ; simmer 
gently in a little wat«r for an hour ; 
then put them into a pie dish with 
seasoning, and the liquor in which 
they have been atewed (strained); 
when oold, line the odeea of the dish, 
and cover it with puff paste ; before 
serving, open the crust, and pour in a 
little rich white gravy, mixed with a 
glass of French white wine, seasoned, 
and made quite hot : it will require 
an hour to an hour and a half tOMke. 
A good rump-ateak cut in three or 
four ^eoes, and put in the bottom of 
the pie-dish is an improvement. 

Stewed Giblets.— Cletn, and parboil 
them ; take off the outer akin of tha 
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feet ; cnt them up in small piecea and 
stew geutly till quite tended, in good 
stock (see receipt), vith some sweet 
herbs, an onion, cloves, whole pepper, 
and a little catsup ; when done, strain 
the sauce, and thicken it with a little 
flour and butter ; then pour it hot 
over the giblets. Just beiore serving 
add a squeeze of lemon. 

J'jjt'd Hare. — Clean and cut up 
vo ;r uare into small joints ; put them 
111 u ve warm water and a little vinegar, 
an<t let them remain for half an hour. 
i)cy and dredge the pieces with flour ; 
fry in boiling Dutter. Then put into 
a large earthenware jar or jug about 
a pint of good beef gravy («ee receipt), 
a large onion or two (stuck with a 
few cloves), a sliced lemon (peeled), a 
hifi^h seasoning of cayenne, salt and 
whole pepper, and the pieces of fried 
hare. Cover the jar closely, and set 
it in a saucepan of boiling water np 
to the neck. Let it boil continuously 
until the hare is quite tender (say 
three and a half to four hours). When 
nearly done, put in three or four 
glasses of port wine, and a few force- 
meat balls {su receipt), which have 
been previously fried. Arrange the 
pieces on your dish, and strain gravy 
through a cloth previously wrung out 
in cold water (this removes the 
grease) ; give it another boil up, pour 
over the hare, and Mrve — ^with red 
currant jelly. 

Jugged Hare {another Way), — Soak 
and cut up the hare aa before ; then 
drain ana put into a stewpan with a 
pint and a half of good stock {tee 
receipt), pepper, salt, two or three 
cloves, a shallot, and two or three 
green onions shred fine, a bunch of 
savoury herbs, and two or three hay 
leaves ; stew for about an hour on a 
•low fire ; then put it into a deep dish 
that will stand heat ; strain the lienor 
from the stewpan on it» adding a httle 
more stock, cayenne, a squeeze of 
lemon, and a pint of port wme. Let 
it bake in a slow oven until tender — 
say two hours— covering the dish with 
a coarse paste of flour and water; 
when done, remove the paste, put 
into a hot dish, strain the gravy as 
before^ thidken it a little with butter 



and flour, give it one boil ; pour it 
over the pieces of hare, and serve very 
hot, with red currant jelly. 

Hare Pie. — Soak, wash and out up 
the hare as for jugging ; season highly 
with a few cloves pounded, and some 
whole black and cayenne pepper ; 
then lay the pieces in a pie dish, with 
a few small slices of ham, about a 
pint of good brown stock {see receipt), 
and a tumblerful of port wine ; cover 
the dish with puff paste. If to be 
eaten hot, a suet crust is very good ; 
but if to be eaten cold, raise the crust 
while hot and fill np the dish with 
rich, highly seasoned beef gravy, 
which when cold will become a firm 
jelly. 

Partridge Pie.— Take about half a 
pound of veal cutlets and put in bottom 
of your pie dish ; on the veal lay a 
large thin slice <^ fat ham. Split a 
brace of partridges in halves (after 
being plucked, drawn and cleaned, 
and the legs cnt off at the first joint) ; 
season with whole pepper, salt, and a 
little chopped parsley ; add a few 
mushrooms, and put a bit of butter in 
each half bird. Pat the partridges 
on to the ham and cover with half to 
three quarters of a pint of good stock ; 
pnt a border of paste round the dish ; 
cover with puff paste, brush over 
with yolk of egg, and bake in a brisk 
oven for nearly an hour. If to be 
eaten cold, Uft the crust while hot, 
and fill up the pie with good, highly- 
seasoned oeef gravy. 

Pigeon Compote. — ^Truss as for boil- 
ing SIX pigeons ; grate the crumb of a 
st^e penny loaf ; scrape a pound of 
fat bacon ; chop some thyme, parsley, 
and onion, and some lemon-peel fine ; 
grate nutmec, and season with pepper 
and salt. Mix with two eggs. Put 
this forcemeat into the craws of the 
pigeons, lard the breasts ; fry brown ; 
stew in beef stock three quarters of 
an hour; thicken with butter and 
flour, serve with forcemeat baUs round 
the dish, and strain the gravy over. 

Grouse Pie. — Pick and clean ^rour 

^ouse, and if large cut them into 

joints, but if small, put them in 

whole; season with cayenne, salt» 

I whole pepper, and two or three 
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braised cloves ; put a bit of butter 
into eacb bird, and lay them closely 
into a pie diah, with a glass of gooa 
beef stock, and another of port wine ; 
cover the dish with puff paste, and 
bake it an honr to an hour and a 
quarter. If intended to be eaten 
cold, have ready a little rich gravy, 
and pour into the dish while hot. 

Pigeon Pie, — Pick and clean a couple 
of bii'ds, aud rub them inside and out 
V V, pepper and salt, and put a bit 
of butter inside each. Cut about a 
pound of rump-steak into several 
pieces and lay them in a pie dish ; put 
on them the pigeons, a few slices of 
f At ham, and the yolks of two or three 
hard-boiled eggs. Three parts lill the 
dish wUth good stock {see receipt) \ 
season with pepper and salt; put a 
border of paste round the edge, and 
put on your puff-paste crust. Gl?.ze 
the crust with yo:k of egg and bake 
in a hot oven for about an hour or a 
little loni:^r. Two of the leet should 
be cut off and put through the top. 

Salt Duck. — Rub a quarter of a 
pound of salt well into a duck ; turn 
the duck dailvon a dish for three days. 
Then wash clean, put it into a stew- 
pan, with a half pint of water to the 
pound; let it simmer for two hours. 
Serve with white onion sauce. 

Swettbread Pie. — Cut your sweet- 
breads into thick slices, and stew for 
about a quarter of an hour in white 
stock {see receipt), with a few herbs, 
chopped shallot, and mushrooms, salt, 
pepper, and a piece of butter ; then 
strain the gravy, put into a pie dish 
with the sweetbreads some ox palates, 
(previously boiled very tender), or the 
remains of a roasted fowl, and a little 
bam, some green peas, or asparagus 
tops, the yolks of some hard-boiled 
eggs, and forcemeat balls; over the 
whole put thin slices of fat bacon. 
Cover with a puff-paste crust, and 
bake for a' out an hour and a half to 
two hours in a moderate oven. If 
when cut it looks dry add a little good 
real gravy, hot. 

Bocui Sweelbreads. — Scald in milk 
and water, and when half done, take 
ont and wipe dry ; rub over with yolk 
of egg, and roU in fine bread crumbs. 



Roast to a good bro\yi in a Dutch 
and serve with fried bread crumbs. 

Stewed Sweetbreads. — Stuff with good 
forcemeat three large sweetbreads 
(previously soaked in warm water for 
an hour), skewer them up ; then put 
a few slices of bacon at the bottom 
of a stewpan, season with pepper, ealt, 
mace, cloves, sweet herbs, and a laige 
onion sliced. Lay upon these slices 
of veal cut thin, and the 8weetl)rca Is 
over them. Cover all up close for t jn 
minutes ; then pour in a quart of 
boiling water, and simnier gently tv. o 
hours. Take out the sweeLViioAua, 
strain off the gravy, skim, and uoil it 
till reduced to half a pint, liciuni 
the sweetbreads to the pan, an i loi! 
two or three minutes ; dish, with il.e 
gravy over. Garnish ^^ith leuiou, and 
serve very hot. 

Baked i^iweetbreads. — Soak tbein for 
an hour in warm walur; }M«t mco 
boiling water and feiniu er tor ten 
m-uutes ; drain them; b.ii^h o\i 
with yolk of egg and ix)ll in tine broad 
crumbs; bake for forty uiinuus m a 
moderate oven. Serve on tuast, with 
brown gravy in a tureen. 

Lamb's Swetitbreaus may be dressed 
in the same way. 

Haricot Mutlon. -^Cxii a loin of mut- 
ton into chops; or, if breast, into 
square pieces— fry them brown in 
clarified dripping ; put them into a 
stewpan with a few onions (sliced and 
fried in butter), carrots and turnips 
cut in thin slices, two or three cloves, 
pepper, aud allspice; this should he 
put to simmer very slowly for about 
an hour and a half to two hours and a 
half in a little water; serve with 
mushroom catsup. A bimch of savoury 
herbs may be stewed in this, aud 
taken out before serving. 

Braised FiVet of Afu/to».— Take the 
fillet of a tender leg of mutton, cover 
it with buttered paper, and roast for 
two hours. Boil some French beans, 
which drain ; take the paper off the 
meat, and glaze it ; let the beans heat 
in a pint of good gravy ; put them in 
the dish, and serve the meat on them. 

Tnvt. — ^Have it dressed nicely, and 
then boil it in milk and water until 
quite tender — say one hour, for dresseu 
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tripe; if undressed more than twice 
that time. Dish very hot^ smother in 
onion sauce (ue receipt) and serve. 
Yon may also dress it in any of the 
following ways -*al ways first boiling 
it till tender, and removing some of 
tiie coarser fat. — Cut into squares^ dip 
in butter, roll in bread crumbs, and 
fry to a light brown. Or, stew in beef 
gravy with mushrooms. Or, cut into 
oollops, sprinkle with chopped onions 
and minced herbs, and fry m butter. 
Or, stew in gravy with a little curry- 
powder, flour, and cream. 

Scotch HaggiB. — Thoroujghly dean 
• sheep^s pluck ; make various cuts in 
the heart and liver t<^let the blood 
out; put into a saucepan, with the 
wind-pipe hanging over the side ; 
ohange the water after ten minutes ; 
let it boil twenty minutes more; tnen 
take all out but half the liver, which 
must boil until it will grate easily. 
Kow take the other half of the liver, 
the lights and the hearty and trim 
away il the skin and black portions; 
then mince finely. Mince a pound of 
sweat beef suet, disearding the stringy 
parts ; cut half a dozen onions up 
small ; grate the half liver that was 
left in the pot ; and then mix together 
the minced hesrt, Ac., the suet, onions, 
«nd grated liver. Scald and peal a 
dozen little onions and add them to 
this. Then take some finely ground 
oatmeal which has been slowly toast- 
ing in front <rf the fire or in the oven 
for an hour or two, and is slightly 
brown ; put the mince on a board, 
season highly with pepper, salt, and 
Cayenne; sprinkle ine meal over this, 
and bind it all with half a pint of good 
beef stock, a little milk, and the yolks 
of two eggs. ThjormtghJty dean a good 
strong sheep's paunch, and put in the 
whole of the mixture, adding a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice, — ^being careful 
to allow room for the meat to swell, 
— and press out the air. Sew up 
firmly, and enclose the paunch, in a 
short canvas ba^ which also sew up 
tightly. Put on m cold water and let 
it gradually come to the boil : as the 
bag swells up first prick it in two or 
three places with a large needle, 
tiimmer slowly for about three hours; 



turn it out, and serve very hot. For 
the lights, sheep's kidneys or tongues 
may be substituted. 

Dried Haddocks, — ^The best waj to 
cook these fish is to put them in a 
larse basin with some savoury herbs 
and a bay leaf, and oover them with 
boiling water ; put something over the 
top of the basin to keep the steam in ; 
keep the fish in the water for ten 
minutes to a quarter of an hour, when 
take them out, drain, mb over with 
a little butter, pepper well, and serve 
very hot. If the haddocks are large, 
cut them into four ^^cm* 

Lobster CWZete.— Take two lobsters 
or one large one; take all the meat 
out of the shell, and pound it to a 
smooth paste^ in a mortar with a bit of 
butter, and grated nutmeg, pounded 
mace, Cayenne, salt^ and pepper to 
taste. Divide the paste into equal 
pieces, and make them into thin shapes 
uke cutlets, cover with egg and bread- 
crumbs, and fry in boiling lard to a 
good colour; drain and serve hot. 

Jjohtter$, Cfrabs, a$ui Oraji/Uh when 
served plain should be dressed thus : 
—Cut the body from the tail and cut 
both in halves lengthways, break off 
the two large claws and crack them in 
two or three places without breaking 
the meat, arrange the pieces as nearly 
as possible as if the fish were entire, 
and serve with a garnish of sprigs of 
parsley. 

FrkoMud Soles. — ^Take two medium 
sized soles and fry plain in butter, as 
directed, with a small sole. When 
done take the meat from the small one, 
mince it; and mix with a little chopped 
lemon peel, chopped parsley, gvated 
bread, nutmeg, salt, and pepper, bind 
it with the yoJk of an egc and a little 
butter, shape this into oalls, as for 
forcemeat, and fry in butter. Thicken 
the gravy with a little flour, put in a 
glass of port wine, a little lemon jaice 
and Cayenne ; put the two soles into 
the stewpan, give them one boil up, 
and serve very hot, on a hot dish gar' 
nished with sliced lemon. 

Ed Pie. — Prepare the eels as for 
stewing ; put in your pie-dish a little 
forcemeat ; add the eels -> except the 
heads and taihi^ season with nutme;^ 
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nH^ and • little chopped 
ley ; pat in a gUat ol veal gravy 
(«ee receipt), cover it with puff-paste, 
rubbed over with yolk of em orna- 
ment tiie pie with tome of toe paste ; 
bake it about an hour, and when done, 
pour in a aauoe made as follows : — ^The 
trimmings boiled in half a pint of veal 
gravv, seasoned with pepper and salt^ 
a tablespoonful of lemon juice^ and 
tiiickened with flour and butter ; strain 
it through a fine sieve, and when boil- 
ing put mto the pie. 

JEUAkd Bgg9.^rvLt them into boiling 
water, and boil for three minutes 
if liked lightly boiled ; but usually 
three and three-quarters to four min- 
utes, when the white will be well set. 
If wanted hard^say six minutes; if 
for salads, ten minutes. Care must be 
taken to put the eggs very {[ently into 
the water, the best plan bemg to put 
them in with a spoon, and lay uiem on 
the bottom of the saucepan. For new- 
laid or eztrar-Iarge eggs, a little Icmger 
time is reauired. 

Poached Egffa.^BdSL some water in 
m stewpan, or deep frying-pan ; break 
•ach egg separately mto a cup, and 
when ^ water boUs, take off the pan, 
and gentiy slip the egg into it without 
breaking the volk ; nt it stay till the 
white is set, then put it over a moder- 
ate fire, and as soon as the water boils 
again, the egg is done (sa v two snd a 
half to three and a half minutes). 
Take it up with a slice, round off the 
adges <rf the white, send up the m on 
n toast^ or on ham or bacon well fned^ 
or slices of broiled beef or mutton. 
The bread should be somewhat larger 
than the egg, about a quarter of an 
indi in thickness, and barely toasted 
of a vellow brown. The best eggs for 
poacning are such as haye been laid 
two days, for new ones are too milky, 
and old ones too strons. A poached 
«gg» ^ 1<M>^ well, should exhibit the 
youc (which must never be hard) 
through the white. Never poach more 
than three eggs together ; serve two 
to each person. 

Fried i£ggs.^Cover the bottom of 
the pan with fresh batter, and when 
melted break in the eggs as for poach- 
ing; when the whites are set, take the 



e|[gs up with » sHce, snd serve upon 
fried or toasted breoul, or upon fned 
ham or bacon. 

Poadied Mgg» amd Ham Awee.— 
The eggs are to be poached as before 
directed. Ifinoe finih—with a ghericin, 
aa onion, some parsley, pepper, and 
salt-^thiee slices of boiled man ; sim- 
mer for about fifteen minutes in enough 
ffravy to cover it. When tiiis sauce 
boils dish the eggs^ sqneeae over a 
little lemon iuioe, and serve with the 
sauce over them. 

ScoUh Egge.^'^W, your eggs hard, 
remove the shells, and eover them 
thickly with a forcemeat made as 
follows :— Take some veal or sheep's 
kidney, with a slice of ham, a cleaned 
anchovy, a bit of butter, shallop 
cayenne, and a green onion, all finely 
mmced together, and mixed to a pro- 
per consistonov with the yolks of eggs. 
Dredge with nour, and ixj the eggs in 
boiling lard, or dartfled dripping; serve 
up with ri<di gravy. 

Curried JS!gg9,~^^Dx into a paste 
with a little gravy a small tablespoon- 
ful of curry powder ; then add about' 
a pint or a pint and a half mors sravy : 
mix it all smooth, and let it smmier 
slowly for about four hou% when it 
should be reduced to about half a pint. 
Boil half a doaen eggs hard, dioettiem 
lengthways, put them into the gravy 
(previously thickened with a little but- 
ter and flour) and when very hot serve. 

JS^ are oooked in a variety of other 
ways— staffed,stewed in gravy,oooked 
on a hot-plate, and browned with a 
salamander, boiled hard and served 
vrith various veffetables, broken and 
put in front of the fire, in a dish with 
a little milk, covered with grated 
cheese, and browned with a salaman- 
der; beaten up in milk and flour, 
cooked slowly and browned, ftc Ac. 

Plam Omefetts.— .Break, separately, 
eight eggs, season with a teittpoonfnl 
of fine nit, and a dust of -pepper, and 
beat them tiU exceedingly light, with 
a little milk or water : we more you 
beat them the lighter will be the 
omelette. Melt about a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter in a frying-pan 
or omelette-pan. Beat the batter for 
another minute^ and then pour into 
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the psn ; shake for a minute or two to 
prevent etickine, and when the under 
aide is of a bright golden brown, fold 
it in two, 80 as to make it like a half 
moon ; in a few aeconda the edges will 
unite^t ia then done ; take np with- 
out breaking, pais a salamander or hot 
ahoyel over it, and serve very hot on 
a hot dish. From five to six minutes 
is tiie average time for cooking ome- 
lettes of tiiis size. If the yolks and 
whites are first well beaten separately, 
and tiben mixed and beaten again, the 
omelette will be lighter. 
Savoury OTnekUe.^FroceoA as for 

flidn omelette, only adding before 
eating it up a teaspoonful of minced 
parsley, another of spring onions, 
chopped very fine, and a few herbs, 
minced. Mmced ham, oysters, ftc.— 
previously cooked— may be added to 
the above by mixing them with the 
eggs or Bprinklinff them on the ome- 
lette just before doubling it over. 

VeeU Kidney Omdetle^-^Cut up some 
cold roast veid kidney into small dice, 
with a little bit of the fat, make it hot 
in gravy, with a seasoning of pepper, 
sal^ and parsley. Do not let it boil. 
Have reaay a plain omelette made as 
before directed, and just before doub- 
line it over put the kidney into the 
middle ; fold over, and serve as before. 
Cheese Omelette. —Mix a Uttle grated 
Parmesan cheese and a gill of cream 
with your eggs, and proceed as for 
plain omelette. 

Salmon Omelette .—-This is the Eng- 
lish form of the celebrated Omelette au 
Thon, of Brillat Savarin. Take the 
soft roes of two carp or mackerel ; 
cleanse them in cold water, and then 
let them lie in boiling water (with a 
little salt) for five minutes. Then 
chop up fine together these soft roes^ 
a little piece of freshly boiled salmon, 
and a minced shallot. When these are 
thoroughly mixed put them into a pan 
with a little batter ; when the butter 
uiiHst mehed take it off the fire and 
mix well the whole with twelve fresh 
eggs —previously beaten — the yolks 
vt iiii a little salt, and the whites to a 
iroth, and then again beaten tegether ; 
then cook your omelette as directed 
%x "plain omelette," and serve, very 



hot^ on a hot dish, with a garnishing 
of chopped parsley and green raring 
onions, flavoured with lemon juice. 
This is a marvellously delicious and 
succulent dish. 

Cold Fish OmeHette.'^Vui into a 
saucepan, with sufficient water to 
moisten them, any scrape ci cold lob- 
ster, turbot^ sole, or any other delicate 
white fish, and a few drops al gome 
fish sauce; warm them through; have 
a good plain omelette ready for turn- 
ing when the fish is nicely warm; put 
the fish in the middle, and fold over, 
as before directed. Serve instantly 
on a hot dish garnished with a few 
si>ring onions and parsley minced, 
with lemon juice in butter. 

Sweei Omdette. -^Vroceod as for 
plain omelette, but use cream instead 
of milk or water, and powdered loaf 
sugar and grated lemon peel instead 
of pepper and salt. Serve very hot^ 
dusted with powdered sugar. Instead 
of lemon you may fiavour with aoyeau, 
orange-flower water, fte. 

Ftftit Preserve Omefetfe.— -Proceed 
aa for sweet omelette, but, before 
beating up the eggs, add just enough 
jam or preserve to flavour the batter 
without weakening its consistency. 
A better way is to add the preserve 
in the pan before folding tne ome- 
lette. Any jam, preserve, marmalade, 
candied peel, or preserved ginger can 
be appropriately put into a sweet 
omelette. 

OnOmeleties generally, — Theyshould 
be cooked in a small pan, not more 
than six inches across. The omelette 
should be plump, very light and ten- 
der, and delicately browned. Never 
turn omelettes in the pan; it renders 
them fiat and tough, whereas they 
should be juicy, succulent, and as soft 
as cream inside. Never be i^raid of 
beating the eggs too much—to do so 
is practically impossible. Never serve 
gravy in the same dish, as it flattens 
and soddens what should be balloon- 
11 ^e and light. Serve the instan t they 
are done on a very hot dish. Never 
cook them until five or six minutes 
before wanted, as the essence of a good 
omelette is that it should be hot^ soft^ 
thick, and fresh. 
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Pancahea. — ^Beat np well eight yolks 
and six whites of eggs in a quart of 
milk, make a paste of about half a 
pound of flour and a little milk, add 
to the eggs and milk, and when of the 
consistency of thick oream, put about 
half an ounce of butter into your frr- 
ing-pan (which must be perfectly 
clean) and let it melt ; then drop in 
sufficient batter, and fry on both sides 
to a good colour. Send to table in 
^mall quantities, hot and hot, on a 
hot disn garnished with cut lemon. 
Powdered loaf sugar and halved 
lemons should be served with them. 
A glass of brandy and a little pow- 
dered cinnamon or grated nutmeg 
improve the batter. A richer receipt 
is, — To six table-spoonfuls of flour add 
twelve eggs well beaten, a tumbler 
full of ndiite wine, half a pound of 
butter which has been melted, and is 
nearly cold, the same weight of 
pounded lump sugar, a little grated 
nutmeg and powdered cinnamon, a 
quart of cream, and a wineglass of 
ratafia; mix it well; beat the batter 
for some time, and pour very thin 
into the pan. Strew with pounded 
white sugar ; serve as before. 

Bke Pancakes. — Boil half a pound 
of well-cleaned rice to a jell|t with a 
little water; when cold, mix with it a 
pint of creanv eight eggs well beaten, 
salt, and nutmeg to taste. Stir in 
flight ounces of butter just wanned, 
and as much flour as will thicken the 
batter. Fry and serve as before. 

Chicken Fritters,— Tt^iA some new 
milk, and put to it in a stewpan 
as much flour of rice as will give it a 
tolerable consistency. Beat four eggs 
and mix them well with the rice and 
milk. Add a pint of cream, set it on 
the fire and stir well. Put in some 
powdered sugar, candied lemon peel 
cut small, and fresh grated lemon 
peel. Cut the white meat off a roasted 
chicken, pull it into very small shreds, 
and put it to the other ingredients, 
stirring the whole together. This 
will make a rich paste, which must 
be rolled out, cut into fritters, fried 
in boiling lard, or butter, till a good 
brown, and served very hot, with pow- 
dered loaf sugar in the dish. 



Pi^s Fry. — ^Take about a pound to 
a pound and a half of .pig's fry, and 
put into a pie-dish in layers, the lean 
fry at the bottom and the fat fry at 
the top, season with minced sage, 
choppea onions, pepper, and sut. 
Cover the whole with a laver of 
potatoes, fill the dish with ooiling 
water, and bake in a sharp oven for 
about two hours. 

LamJb*s Fry. — Serve as for Pig's 
Fry, season with parsley, egg, and 
bread crumbs, insteiMl of the sage and 
onions. 

Cold Meat Cookery. 

Hashed Goose. — The remains of a 
roast goose should always be hashed. 
Cut the meat off the bones, and put 
the latter, broken, into a stewpan 
with a spoonful of chopped omons 
and an ounce of butter; pass over the 
fire until rather brown, when mix in 
a tablespoonful of flour, put in the 
cut np meat of the goose, season with 
pepper and salt, add about a pint of 
stock or water, simmer ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour, dish and 
serve. 

Hashed JVutfon.— Cut all the meat 
off any cold joint of mutton, dredge 
with flour, and put it into a stewpan, 
with a slice of ham ; add a little stook 
or water ; season well with pHopper, 
salt^ and cayenne, and let it get 
thoroughly hot without boiling: when 
served, it thould be garnished with 
poached or sliced eggs and fried or 
toasted sippets. If mutton is hashed 
with fine herbs, it is done in the fol- 
lowing way: — ^Take a piece of butter, 
add about a tablespoonful of chopped 
shallots, and put tnem on the fire for 
a short time, out not sufficiently long 
to turn brown ; then add four spoon- 
fuls of finely chopped mushrooms, a 
spoonful of chopped parsley, and a 
spoonful of flour; turn them all well 
in, and add about a pint of good stock, 
or a little water, seasoning with salt, 
pepper, and a little nutoieg; then 
put in the mutton, and let it get 
thoroughly hot, garnish as before. 

Hashed Beef, Veal, Lamb, or Poul- 
try. — Proceed as for mutton, stewing 
the bones with the meat in stock or 
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w»ter, with whatevw flftyonrings are 
ptefemd. Never use more etock or 
|(ravy than is necessary for the stew- 
ing, as hashes should never be watery. 
Garnish with plain dnmplinfls, or 
sippets of fried or toasted bread. 
Hashes, like stews, should simmer, 
not boil If more jgravy is required 
when done^ serve it separately in a 
tureen. 

Owrried MuUan, Lamb^ Buf^ VtaX, 
•r Potittry. — Proceed as for hashing, 
adding curry-powder to l^e mixture. 
Serve either with plain boiled rice, or 
when half done put the rioe into the 
stew. 

Hashed CfatM. — ^Takethe best joints 
of any cold game, and put the bones 
and trimmings into a stewpan with a 
pint of wat^ or stock, an onion, a 
bit of lemon peel, two or three doves, 
and pepper and salt. When these 
have simmered for about an hour, 
strain and thicken with a little butter 
and flour ; put in about a tablespoon- 
fnl each of catsup and lemon juice^ 
and a ^ass of port wine. Then put 
in the pieces of game, and let them 
gradually warm uirouf^h^ buit not loiL 
Serve garnished with sippets. A little 
enny-powderis sometimes added, but 
it IB seldom thought an improvement. 

HoBhed VenUon. — Take any part 
of cold venison, and cut the meat 
neatly from the bones. Put the 
bones and trimmings into a stewpan 
with a little ffood gravy, and stew 
gently for an nour ; then strain the 
gravy, add a glass of port wine, and 
half a one of catsup^ and put in a 
thickening of flour and butter, give 
this one w>t1 m, skim, and let it get 
a little cooL llien add the slices of 
meat^ put on the side of the fire, and 
when just about to» simmer, serve, 
with red-currantjelly. 

Stew af Cold Feoir— Gut the meat 
from the bones of any joint of cold 
veal ; cut into moderate sised pieces, 
and fry to a li|^ht brown with ontter 
and a sliced omen ; when done put on 
one side. Put the bones in cold water, 
and stew for three hours. This will 
make excellent soup or broth, which 
may be flavoured with parsley, celery, 
or any other vegetable. Apint<tftlus 



broth, before any other flavour than 
parsley has been added, is needed for 
the meat^ which put into a saucepan 
with it and stew gently for an hour. 
Add flour, a littb catsup, cayenne 
pepper and salt. Give it a boil np^ 
and serve with sippets of toas^ or 
fried bread. 

Turkey or FcwtSaumgee, — Take the 
meat of a cold boiled or roasted turkey 
or fowl, and out up small r if about a 
pound and a half, put a teaspoonful of 
chopped onions into a stewpan, with 
a piece of butter, pass a few seconds 
over the flre, then mix in gently a little 
flour and the mince, Which moisten 
with a pint either of ordinary stock, 
or stock made from the bones : sim* 
mer some time, keeping it moved, sea- 



son with pepper, salt, and sugar, add 

»iksof three egn, stir in 

quickly over the. fire^ not aUowing it 



the beaten yoi 



to boil ; pour out upon a dish till' cud ; 
just before ready to serve, divide it 
mto eaual parts, roll out each to what- 
ever snape preferred, %gg and bread- 
crumb twice over, fry inhrd, or dan- 
fled dripping of a light brown odour, 
and serve very hot. 

Cold Meat Jftnoed.— Take the re- 
mains of any cold joints^ and chop up 
fine with some fat nam or baoon ; add 
a little salt^ cayenne, grated lemon- 
pod, nutmeg, panley and a few bread- 
ommbs. Put all into a saucepan, with 
two taUespoonfulsof cream, two beaten 
eggs» and two ounces of butter to 
every pound of chopped meat. Stir 
over the fire for five minutes. Let the 
mixture get cold, and then put it into 
liffht paste to bake, dther in the form 
of patties or rolls. Or, when all 
ready, stew in gravy for about half an 
hour, thicken with flour, and serve in 
an open didi, very hot,'gami8h with 
forcemeat balls, or sippets of toast. 

Cold Fowl or Twrhi^ may be minced 
as above, adding, if liked,- a little cay- 
enne, pounded maoe^- savoury herl>% 
and two or three slioed or out up eggs 
-*hard boiled. 

Poultry o/aU Bndi may be served 
thus : — ^Take from the bones dl the 
delicate meat, clear it from the skin, 
and keep covered until wanted for use. 
Stew the bones, well bruised, and the 
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with spintof watar, until reduced 
to half , itrain the ^vy and let it oool ; 
akim, and put it into a olean sanoe- 
pan, with a gill of milk, three onnoee 
<Kf hatter wwl mixed with a dener^ 
apoonfnl of flour, a Uttleponndedmace, 
and grated lemon-rind ; keep stirred 
until they jnet boil, then pat in the 
meat finely minced, with tnree hard- 
boiled eggi, chopped emaU, ialt and 
white pepper. Shake the mince over 
the fire until it ia jnet teady to boil, 
stir to it quickly a equeeie ol lemon ; 
diah with pale eippete of fried or 
toasted bread, and senre quickly. 

Berfwr MuUon /HtdfiiiHir.— Bousome 

od potatoes until they are ready to 

1 to pieces ; drain well in a sieve, 
elear themof all impurities and specks, 
mash, and make into a smooth Mtter, 
with two egg% and a little vaXk. Then 
place a layer ef rather thick slices of 
oold roast beef or mutton, seasoned 
with pepper snd salt^ at the bottom of 
a bakug dish, cover them with the 
batter, and so on tiU the dish is full, 
adding^ a thin layer of butter at the 
top. Bake H till well browned. 

Baked Be^.^-0^% roast beef in slices 
and put thai ia a pie-dish, witii alter- 
nate layers ef thmly sliced colons, 
oanota, and turnip (which diould all 
be first parboiled) ; season well with 
minced herbs^ popper «id salt^ add a 
little stock cr gravy, cover with a 
erust of mashed potatoes^ and bske for 
thirty to forty mmutea in a sharp oven. 

Fried Be^.^^Mom of cold beef are 
excellent fned in butteiv with sliced 
onions; well s s M o nod , ana served with 
a little gravy. 

BagofU qfSe^,—Cni in neat and 
father large pieces the meat off a joint 
of cold roast Deef ; put them in a stew- 
pan with a few sliced onions, pepper, 
salt^ and ^oe, add a glass of bomng 
water and a little gravy or stock ; sim- 
mer very gently for about two hours ; 
serve hot with pickled walnuts or 
gherkins. 

RagndU ftfiifOUm. — Proceed as above 
adding a few turnips and carrots. 
Allow nearly an hour to stew. 

RagatU qf VeaL — Fry the meat to a 
light brown first ; then stew for half 
an hoar in a little gravy cr hot water ; 



thicken with flour and l^^tter, and 
flavour with catsup, leiuon Juice, and 
a glass of sherry. Forceuieat balls 
improve it. 

FriccLuM Fowl, Veal, Lamb, Ae. — 
Take the meat and cut into nice pieces, 
without bone or fat. Make a gravy of 
the bones, ftc, by stewing them with 
a little lemon-peel, savoury herbs, 
pounded mace, sliced onion, pepper 
and salt^ in, say, a pint of water. 
When this is reduced to half, strain it, 
and add the meat. Warm it well, but 
do not let it boil, stir in a pinch of 
flour ; mix the yolks of a couple of 
eggs in agill of cream, and add it to the 
sauce ; this must aU pet hot again, buw 
muH not hoU, Serve m a covered dish. 

MuUonPie. — ^Take any cold mutton, 
and cut into small pieces; use very 
little fat^ season with whole pepper 
and salt ; when liked minced omona 
may be added. Put the meat in layers 
into the dish, add a little stock or rich 
mutton gravy, and a tablespoonful of 
mushroom or walnut catsup; cover 
with a good crust and bake in a mo- 
derate oven. This should be eaten 
very hot, and, when eut^ a cupful of 
richly seasoned hot gnvy should be 
put m. A sheep's kidney or two, 
sliced cr cut small, is a great improve- 
ment. 

Lamh Pfe may be made in the same 
manner. 

Cold Teal Pis.— Take a Utile of the 
veal and aa equal quantity of ham; 
mince together, and sesson hiffhly with 
salt| pepper, spices, and hem chop- 
ped, and a small dove of garlic, or 
shallot when liked; pound ma mor- 
tar, add eggs and an equal quantity of 
veal gravy; coverthcDottomof apan 
with thin slices of bacon, lay a little of 
this forcemeat upon it, put some slices 
of the cold vsaf over the forcemeat^ 
seasoning tiMss with pepper and min- 
ced mushrooms; in this manner fill 
to the top, covering the whole with 
forcemeat ; bake for an hour and let 
it cool ; put into a pie dish, cover with 
a good paste crusty and bake for an 
hour ana a half in a hot oven. When 
done put in a little good veal gravy 
or stock, well seasonea. This may bo 
eaten either hot or cold. 
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Rabbity* F»vfl, or Game can be sub- 
stituted for the veal ; but the yeal 
forcemeat should always be used. 

Fork Pie, — Take the remains of a 
loin or leg of roast pork, cut into 
tolerably thick slices without bone, 
beat it well with a rolling-pin ; season 
highly with pepper, salt, and, if liked, 
sage.- When the dish is full, add a 
little veal gravy, and bake in a mode- 
rate oven. 

Devonshire Squah Pie. — Line the dish 
with a thin crust, put in a layer of 
sliced apples (peelea and cored), then 
a layer of slices of mutton, seasoned 
with pepper and salt, another layer 
of apples, another of mutton, and on 
top, a layer of onions sliced. Add 
some water or gravy, and bake in a 
moderate oven. Remains of poultry, 
roast pork, veal, or beef are frequently 
added to this pie. 

Potato Pie. — ^Take tome good pota- 
toes, peel and slice them thin, and put 
them in your pie-dish with alternate 
layers of either beef, mutton, pork or 
veal ; season well ; add a little water 
or stock ; put on a sood crust, and 
bake. A few slices of kidney improve 
this pie. 

Cold Fish Pie. — Any remains of cold 
boiled turbot, cod, sole, lobster, sal- 
mon or whiting may be made into a 
very savoury pie thus : — Remove the 
meat from the bones, without break- 
ing it too small, and season with whole 
pepper, salt, a clove or two, a little 
grated nutmeg, and some sweet herbs, 
minced fine. Lay the fish in the dish 
with two or three hard-boiled eggs, 
cut small, a sliced onion (when liked), 
and two or three bits of butter; add a 
little water or stock, cover with a 
good crust, and bake. The remains of 
a salmon and a lobster (or some lobster 
or shrimp sauce) make a capital pie. 
By the same rule a few blanched and 
bearded oysters, or a little cold oyster 
sauce improves cod pie. In these 
latter cases the hard-boiled eggs are 
better left out. 

Cold Cod may be dressed in several 
ways — either curried, or served with 
cream, or bdchamel sauce {see receipt). 
The first way is to break the fish into 
flakes and fry it with a sliced onion in 



butter. Put it into a stewpan with a 
little white stock, and a bit of butter, 
rolled in flour ; simmer foi* ten min« 
utes ; then mix together a gill of cream, 
a bit of butter, and a salt-spoonful of 
curry powder ; add these to the fish, 
give it idl one boil up, and serve. If 
to be served with cream, substitute 
lemon juice for the curry, and let it 
warm, but not boil. With bechamel 
sauce, put a gill of the sauce into a 
stewpan with butter, and when melted 
add some pepper, saJt, and the flakes 
of fish ; when warm through, dish, 
pour over a little butter, sprinkle some 
bread crumbs, and brown with a sala- 
mander ; garnish with fried or toasted 
sippets. 

Bubble and Squeak. ^Viy some thin 
slices of cold boiled beef in a little 
butter ; take them out and keep hot. 
Squeeze dry some cold cabbage or 
savoy, and mince it small; put the 
cabbage into the butter, with a sliced 
onion, pepper and salt^ and fry gently 
for some little time. Serve very ho^ 
the cabba|[e under the meat. Of course 
freshly boiled cabbage will answer the 
same purpose. Sliced cold potatoes 
are often fried with the cabbage. 

Hodge Podge. — Mince some cold 
roast mutton, lamb, or veal, and slice 
up a few green onions and a couple of 
lettuces; simmer these gently in a 
stewpan, with a little butter, pepper 
and salt, i^nd sufficient water or stock 
to moisten them, for three-quarters of 
an hour, stirring from time to time. 
Serve very hot. A few green peas, 
boiled separately and put into the stew 
just before serving, greatly improve 
it. 

PepjMT Pof.— Put two quarta of 
water in a large stewpan, and add, cut 
small, such vegetables as are in season ; 
in summer, peas, lettuce, spinach, and 
two or three onions ; in winter, carrots, 
turnips, onions, and celery. Stew 
them with two pounds of mutton, or 
the meat off a cold fowl, and a pound 
of pickled pork, till they are tender — 
the meat snould be cut small. While 
boiling, skim, and half an hour before 
serving, clear a lobster or crab from 
the shell, and put. the meat into the 
stew : to which some add small suet 
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dumplings. Season with salt and cay- 
enne. A little rice may be boiled 
with the stew. The lobster is of course 
not necessary, but it greatly improves 
th e flavour. When ready to serve strain 
off part of the gravy, dish, make the 
top smooth, sprinkle cayenne liber- 
alfy over it, and brown tiie top with 
a salamander. Any cold meats may 
be used instead of or with the mutton 
or fowl. 

Sick-Roou Cookery. 

Hints. — In addition to the receipts 
which follow, there are numerous 
others ; — such as plainly dressed poul- 
try, meat and fish^ light nourishing 
soups, jellies, cooked fruits, and li^ht 
puddungs,— tiiat may be eaten durmg 
the progress towards convalescence. 

Be scrupulously neat and clean in 
all preparations for the sick-room, and 
let everything be served on snow-white 
eloths. 

Never allow food to remain at the 
patient's bedside ; if he does not care 
to eat it when brought to him, take 
it away, and bring it, or something 
else, when wanted. 

A little jelly, beef-tea, lemonade, 
toast and water, broth, or milk should 
always be ready to take up the instant 
the patient asks for it, as with invalids 
the desire to eat soon passes away. 

Do not quite fill cups, glasses, basins, 
as a dirty saucer or tray is a great 
irritant, and a soiled sheet or pillow 
an absolute worry to a sick person. 

Let every article of food intended 
for the patient be well and carefully 
dressed ; and remember tiiat fat is 
almost always distasteful. 

Hard-boiled egss are very difficult 
of digestion, but the whites should be 
set, or the %Umy appearance of the egg 
will create nausea. 

Toast and water should be made 
some time before it is wanted, and 
allowed to stand till quite cold. 

The smaller the quantity, and the 
greater the variety of the food, the 
more appetizing will it appear. 

Cruels and Porridges. -> For 

the sick room various slight prepara- 
tions of oatmeal, flour, &o., may be 
read ily prepared. These, when nicely 
cooked and properly flavoured, are 
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Water Gruel. — Mix two table-spoon- 
fuls of fresh oatmeal in a quart of 
water, and set it on a clear fire. 
When just readv to boil, take it off 
and pour it backward and forward 
from one basin to another several 
times. Then set again on the Are, 
and let it just come to the boil, when 
it should be turned into a basin and 
allowed to settle. If thoroughly 
cooked it will not need to be steamed ; 
but if any lumps appear in it, steam 
through a hair sieve. Add a little 
salt to taste. 

Another Way. — Mix a little fine 
oatmeal in a small quantity of cold 
water, then adding the rest of the 
water, and boiling very gently, until 
it becomes suflliciently thick to be 
agreeable ; season with salt or sugar. 

Emden Oroat Oruel. — Emden groats 
are crushed oats deprived of their 
outer skins. These are very gently 
boiled for a long time, and being 
passed through a sieve, to separate 
the groats, Uie gruel has soon the 
appearance of a fine jelly. It is then 
eaten with sugar, and if there be no 
inflammatory symptom, with the ad- 
dition of a little sherry wine, or 
brandy. In this state it is ver^ whole- 
some, as it satisfles the appetite with- 
out fatiguing the stomach. In France, 
gruel is made with the water in which 
crushed oats have been previously 
steeped, the oats being stirred up 
from time to time, to allow the water 
to take up the starch. Milk may ba 
used for making grael, instead of 
water, when a milk diet is necessary. 

Bice Gruel. — Soak two table-spoon- 
fuls of fine rice in cold water for half 
an hour. Pour off the water, and to 
the rice add a pint or rather more of 
new milk. Simmer gently till the 
rice is tender, then pulp throndi a 
sieve and mix with the milk. .Heat 
over the fire, add a little more milk 
gradually, pour off to cool, and flavour 
with salt or sugar ; and, in some cases, 
with sherry or other white wine. 

Bread Pap. — Pour scalding water 
on white bread, mash, strain, and add 
new milk, seasoned with sugar. 
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OiOmM Fap, — To two-thirds ol 
water gruel, when cool, add one-third 
ol nnl^iled new milk, and wann np^ 
flavonred with salt or i ngar. 

AnMer Method. — Stir into a pint 
of water three table-ipoonf nla of- fresh 
oatmeal, let it stand till dear, and 
ponr off. Pat a ynnt of fresh water 
to the oatmeal, stir well, and leave 
till next day. Strain the liquor 
through a sieve, and set it in a sauce- 
pan over a clear fire. Add about half 
as mudi milk, gradually, while it is 
wanning, and when it is just ready to 
hoil, take it off, pour it into a basin, 
and set it by to cooL Add thereto a 
little salt or sugar. 

^fTo«o-^oo(.-— Put a full dessert- 
spoonful of ^ood arrow-root mto a 
basin, and mix with it as much cold 
new milk as will form a paste. Pour 
thereon half a pint of milk scalding 
hot^ and stir it well to keep it smooth. 
Set it jm the fire till it is ready to 
boil, tiJke it oii^ pour it into a barin, 
and let it cooL Flavour with su^ar, 
and, for convalescents, add a httle 
wine. It is not usual to boil the 
•now-root at all. 

Sago, — Soak • table-spoonfnl of 
aago in cold water for an nonr, then 
pour oSJhe water, and substitute a 
pint of fresh ; simmer oently till re- 
duced to about half uie quantity; 
then ponr it intoabaain to cool; flavour 
with suffar, salt, or wine, to taste. 

Biee JTiZJb.— After washing the rtoe^ 
•et it over the fire for half an hour, 
with a little water. Gradually add 
acme warm milk, till the whole is of 
proper consistency. Season with salt 
or sugar. 

€frouRd JRiee Ultt.— Mske a large 
■poonful of ground rice into a batter 
with new milk. Set a pint of new 
milk over the fire, and when it Is 
scalding hot, stir in the batter, and 
keep stirring one way, till it thiekens, 
but do not ulow it to boil. Cool in a 
basin, and flavour with salt or sugar. 

MiUel JftO;. -Wash three tia>le- 
apoonf uls of millet seed in cold water, 
and put it into a quart of new milk. 
Simmer gently till it is moderately 
thick; pour it into a basin to cool, 
and flavour with salt or sugar. 



Barley Water. -^To a handful ol 
barley add three nints of water. 
Sinmier gently till of a proper thick- 
ness, strain and flavour wiu aslt or 
sufinr. 

Fearl BarJeg Water,^*To an ounce 
of pearl barley add half a pint of cold 
water, set it on the flre^ and when hot 
pour off* the water, and add a quart of 
fresh. Simmer for an hour, strain, 
season and let it cool. 

Apple Hooter .--Slice two or three 
ripe apples^ without paring, into a 

{'ug» pour on a quart of scalding water, 
et it stand till cool, and season witii 
sugar. 

Toast and ITa^.— Toast a slice of 
new bread quite brown, but not bumt^ 
and, then put it in a jug of boiling 
water. When quite cold remove the 
toast, and it is flt for drinking. Burnt 
bread ruins toast and water. 

Sippets. — ^Toast nicely brown some 
thin slices of white bread, out into 
diamonds and pour over them some 
good hot gravy, without butter. 

CamUe.^Mak9 a smooth gruel of 
good grits, and when well boiled, 
strain, stirring occasionally till cold ; 
add sugar, wine^ lemon peel, and nut- 
meff. A spoonful d brandy may be 
added, and also lemon juice. 

Another Way is, to boil some water, 
put therein grated rice, that has horn. 
mixed with cold water, and when 
properly thickened, add sugar, lemon 
peet cinnamon, and a glass of brandy. 
Boil the whole together. If used cold, 
boil a quart of water, and after it has 
stood, add the jrolk of an ofgs, the 
juice of a lemon, six spoonfuls <nsweet 
wine, sugar, and syrup of lemons. 
For brown caudle, make a gruel wiUi 
six spoonfuls of oatmeal, and strain. 
Then add a quart of good malt liquor, 
boil, sweeten, and put in half a pint 
of white wine^ with spices or not, to 
taste. 

Jellie*.^ Though there is little 
real nourishment in jellies, they are 
very grateful to weak stomachs, and 
can be eaten whsa almost every othar 
food is rejected. 

Tapioca .^6%. —Wash the tapiooa 
in three or four waters, then soak it 
f^^m in fresh for five hours, end mm- 
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mer till qnite clear. Add lemon juice, 
wine, and sugar. 

Isinglass Jelly. — Boil one ounce of 
iflinglaBs, with a few corns of pimento 
and a crust of bread, in a quart of 
water. Simmer till reduced one half, 
and strain. It may be flavoured with 
wine. 

Gloucester Jelly. — ^Take of rice, sago, 
pearl barley, and shavings of harts- 
horn, one ounce each. Simmer in a 
quart of water till reduced to a pint. 
Add wine or milk. 

Buttermilk. — Place milk in a small 
cliurn, and when it has stood about 
ten minutes, begin churning, con- 
tinuing to do so tiU the flakes of butter 
appear, and the discharged milk is thin 
and blue. Strain through a sieve, and 
it is fit to dri nk. 

FoSBets, Wkeys, frc— Various 
preparations of milk, eggs, and wine 
are useful in the sick-room, but they 
should only be given to the patient 
when ordered by the doctor, or under 
the direction of an experienced nurse. 
. Wiiie Posset. — To a quart of new 
milk, add the crumb of a penny loaf, 
and boil the whole till the bread is soft, 
then take it off, grate therein half a 
nutmeg, and some sugar, put it into a 
basin, with a pint of Lisbon wine, very 
gradually, or the curd will be hard 
and tough. Serve with toast. 

Scbck Posset. — Beat up twelve esgs, 
and strain ; then put half a pound of 
lump sugar into a pint of sherry and 
mix the same with the egg. Set over 
s chafing dish, and stir till scalding 
hot. In the mean time, grate some 
nutmeg in a quart of milk, and heat it ; 
then pour it over the egg and wine, 
Btirring it all the while. Then take 
it off, set it before the fire half an 
hour, and it will be ready. Another 
tnethod. — Take a quart of new milk, 
jfour Naples biscuits, crumble them, 
and when the milk boils, throw them 
in. Give it another boil, then take it 
off, grate therein some nutmeg, and 
sweeten it to taste, add half a pint of 
sherry, stirring it aM the time. 

Brandy PossU. — Boil a quart of 
cream, with a stick of cinnamon in it, 
over a slow fire, and take it off to cool. 
Beat up the yolks of six eggs, mix the 



same with the cream, add some nut- 
meg and sugar to your taste, set it 
over a slow fire, and stir it all one way, 
then it appears like a fine custard, 
pour it into a basin, add a glass of 
brandy, and serve. 

Ale Posset. — Put a little bread into 
a pint of milk, set it over the fire and 
when it boils, add a pint of strong ale, 
with nutmeg and sugar. Let it stand 
a few minutes to clear, and the curd 
will float on the surface. 

White Wine Whey.— Put a pint of 
new milk, and half a pint of white 
wine, into a basin, and let it stand a 
few minutes ; then pour over it a pint 
of boilins water, let it settle, and the 
curd will fall to the bottom. After 
this, pour the whey into another basin, 
and acid a little sugar, and a slice of 
lemon. — Whey may alio be made with 
lemon or vinegar, and when clear, 
diluted with boiling water and sugar. 
This will excite perspiration. 

Mustard Whey. — ^To half a pint of 
boiling milk add a table-spoonful of 
made mustard. Strain from the curd, 
and administer. It will produce a 
glowinff warmth. 

Curas and WTiey.^^Alth.onsh. con- 
sidered by manv as a light dish, curds 
are heavy of digestion. Curds and 
whey is made simply by milk turned 
with rennet, and sweetened. Various 
kinds of curds and whey are in use 
under several names, but the differ- 
ences between them consist entirely 
in the flavouring. 

Naples Curd. — Boil a little cinna- 
mon or nutmeg for a few minutes in a 
quart of milk, stirring in the well- 
beaten yolks of eight eggs, and a little 
white wine ; boil, and. strain through 
a sieve ; beat up the curds with a 
little orange flower water, and pow- 
dered sugar ; put into a mould to ffive 
shape; when compact, serve in a cush 
with a little fresh andsweetened cream. 
Mulled Wine. — Thoroughly boil some 
spice and sugar in a little water till 
well flavoured, then add an equal 
quantity of wine. Serve with toasted 
bread. Some add to mulled wine the 
yolks of eggs well beaten, and mixed 
with a little cold water, then poured 
backwards and forwards from the 
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basin to the saacepan. An&Qier way 
is, by boiling a little oinnamon and 
some grated nntmes a few ninutea in 
a large tea-cupful of water, then pour 
to it a pint of port wine, and add some 
sugar ; beat it well np» and it will be 
fit to drink. 

^M^DrifiJt.— Take off the fat and 
skin from a pound of lean beef, and 
having cut the meat in small pieces, 
put it mto a gallon of water, with some 
toasted bread and a little salt ; boil 
till reduced one half, and when oold 
take oif the fat. 

Cool Drink. — Beat np a new-laid 
egg, and mix with it half a pint of new 
luok warmed, a spoonful of eapillaire, 
as much rose-water, and a little scraped 
nutmeg. It must not be wanned after 
the egg is put in. 

A98e9' MUk.—'thM useful drink for 
oonsumutive patients should be milked 
into a glass, icept warm by being set 
in a basin of hot water. A teaspoonf ul 
of rum may be added just before it is 
drank. 

Lemonade.'^Vot domestic use the 
addition of a small quantity of tartaric 
acid to carbonate of soda^ to cause 
effenrescdnce, makes an agreeable and 
wholesome drink.— Or the addition of 
sugar to lemon juice and water, makes 
» nice cool beverage. Tamarinds, cur- 
rants, cranberries, or oapillaire, added 
to hot water, and allowed to cool, make 
good drinks for invalids. 

Barley Lemonade. — Put a quarter of 
• pound of sugar into a small stewpan 
with half a pint of water ; boil tiU it 
forms a thickish syrup ; then add the 
rind of a fresh lemon and the pulp of 
two lemons. Boil for a few minutes, 
add two quarts of barley-water, strain 
when cool, and bottle for use. 

Barky Orangeade. — Made in the 
same way by substitutine the rind and 
juice of oranges, to whicn lemon juice 
IS a great improvement. 

Brotlui.—The best broths are made 
from mutton, veal, chicken, eels, 
and beef ; their value as food being 
reckoned aooording to this order of 
placing. 

MiUton Broth. — Take a pound and a 
h-'.If of scrag of mutton ; break tise 
bone, and put into a stewpan with a 



good pinch of salt, and from three pints 
to two quarts of cold water. Let this 
simmer very gently for two hours and 
a half, skimming off every particle of 
fat. Serve plain. Another plan is to 
take the same quantity of meat and 
water, and stew for two hours and a 
half, with half a tablespoonful of salt, 
a dust of moist sugar, a button onion 
or two, a small stick of celery, and a 
slice or two of turnip. When begin- 
ning to boil draw it to the aide of the 
fire, and let it simmer for two hours 
and a half, skimming off all the fat. 
Strain it through a fine hair sieve. 
The meat, if permitted, may be served 
separately. Tearl barley is an agree- 
able addition to mutton broth. Put 
in with the meat, say a tablespoonful, 
when first put on, and stew in the 
broth. It must not in this case be 
strained, but, aftercarefullyskimmiug, 
remove the meat and vegetables. Ver- 
micelli may be added after the broth 
is strained, just giving it ten minutes 
steady boiling. Rice when added 
should have twenty minutes' boiling. 
Perhaps the best of these additions 
is arrowroot. After straining the broth, 
put it back in the pan, and when it 
boils np, stir in half a teaspoonful of 
arrowroot — previously made into a 
smooth patte, with a little cold water, 
and let it simmer for ten minutes. 

Veal J?ro^A.— 'Take two pounds of 
Imuckle of veal; and cut up into small 
pieces, with a Uttle bit of butter ; a 
few slices of carrot, turnip, and onion, 
a small stick of celery, and a pinch of 
salt; put these on in a stewpan, and stir 
for about ten or twelve minutes ; then 
add about two quarts, or a little more 
of hot water, and let the whole simmer 
for an hour and a half, skim, and 
strain through a hard sieve. Arrow- 
root, rice, or vermicelli may be added 
in the same way as directed for mut- 
ton broth. A calf s foot, split and 
boned, may with great advantage be 
stowed with the veal. If onions be 
disliked, they may be omitted. 

Chicken Broth. —Take the half of a 
small chicken, and put it on the fire 
in about a quart of cold water, with a 
small stick of celery, a bit of parsley, 
and a pinch of salt; when it boilfl 
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akiiD thoroughly, and let it simmer for 
about an hour. Strain as before. A 
teaspoonful of flour may be added as 
thicKeninff. When the broth is strained 
put it back on the fire, and let it boil 
up, then add the flour, mixed to a 
paste with a little cold water, stir in, 
and simmer for fifteen minutes. 

Ed Broth. — Put a young eel or two 
cut up small into three pints of water, 
with parsley, and a few pepperooms ; 
let the whole simmer till the eels are 
broken, and the liquor reduced to half 
the Quantity. Add a little salt. An 
excellent and nutritious broth may 
also be made in the same way from 
Tench. 

Beef Tea. — ^Take % pound of lean 
gravy beef without bone, and cut into 
smaU dice ; put on in a quart of cold 
water with a little salt When it boils 
up skim carefully, and let it simmer 
▼ery gently for thirty or forty minutes. 
Strain yeij carefully and put aside 
for use. Beef tea is always better if 
made the day before it is wanted, and 
then warmed up, as when cold every 
particle of fat can be removed. If 
wanted very good use a* larger propor- 
tion of meat to the quart of water. 

Baked Berf TVa.— Out up one pound 
of meat as before, and put it in a warm 
oven, in a jar, with nearly a quart of 
water, and a pinch of salt, oimmer 
very genUy indeed lot several hours. If 
put at nisht into an oven that has 
Deen very not all day, and allowed to 
remain in till the morning, it should 
be done. Then strain as before. When 
allowed, beef tea is rendered more 
savoury by the addition of an onion, a 
few herbs, and a clove. 

Btxf Tea m Ten, MmuU».—WhesD. 
beef tea is wanted in a great hurry get 
some lean beef, put it on a board, and 
Bcrape it with a very sharp knife into 
•hrcMls. Put into a stewpan, pour a 
tumbler of hoUmg water over it, and 
let it stand by the fire, covered, for ten 
minutes. Then strain it into a tum- 
bler, which place in very cold water, 
remove the tat, pour into a warm tea- 
cup, stand it in hot water, and when 
warm enough serve. A piece of Lie' 
bij's Evaence of Meat, about as large as 
a wahiut will make a pint of good 



beef'tea. Put the extract into a cup» 
and pour over it boiling water ; stir 
for two or three minuteis, and add salt 
to taste. 

BalMs Stewed m if 01;.— Make into 
a smooth paste two teaspoonfuls of 
flour and a little milk ; then add about 
a pint and a half more milk, which 
must be very good and fresh. Cut up 
into small joints two very younff ral^ 
bits; put into a stewpan witn the 
milk, a blade of mace, and salt and 
pepper to taste ; stir from time to 
time, and simmer very slowly for about 
half an hour. This may be eaten either 
hot or cold. This quantity would 
suffice the invalid for four meals, so 
that half may be made. 

Stewed CWfe^.— Take off all the 
fat from a nice mutton outlet, and put 
into a stewpan with a third of a pint 
of cold water, half a stick of celenr, 
pepper and salt ; simmer very gently 
for fully two hours, skimming from 
time to time. The water must never 
he aUcwed to boU. Strain the broth 
and serve with the cutlet. When 
celery is not Uked, omit it ; and sub- 
stitute a few sweet herbs. 
^Stewed Calf*» Foot, — Stew a 
blanched calf s foot in a pint of milk 
and the same quantity of water, for 
about four hours, simmering gently all 
the time, with a flavouring of a little 
lemon-peel, mace, pepper, and salt, 
and when liked a little celery and 
onion. Stir in a ^ill of cream five 
minutes before servmg. Take out the 
onion and celeiy. 

Mutton Chop. — ^Kemove nearly all 
the fat, broil well over, or in front 
of a clear fire, and serve very hot with- 
out gravy or sauce ; with pepper and 
salt Dy the side of the plate. Lamb 
Chops are not recommended for inva- 
lids. 

BoUed and Roast JPVwf.— These in- 
valids' luxuries will be found under 
the heads Boasting and Boiling. 

Fuddixigs and Pies. 

Yorkshire Pudding. — Beat up well, 
and mix gradually with six heaped 
tablespoonfuls of flour and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, six eggs ; then pour m by 
degrees as mu(£^ milk as will reduce 
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the butter to the consiatence of rather 
thin cream. Beat the batter briskly 
and lightly the instant before it is 
poured into the pan, watch it care- 
fully that it may not bum, and let the 
edges have an equal share of the fire. 
When the pndcunff is quite firm in 
every part, and w^ coloured on the 
surface, it is done. If put under a 
roasting joint, it may be made thicker 
than if simply baked by itself. Pour 
off the fat before serving. 

Pea9t rucMtn^.^-Takeaqnartof split 
peas, and dry them thoroughly before 
the fire : then tie them up loosely in 
a cloth, put into warm water, boil, 
until quite tender ; take them up, beat 
them well in a dish with a little salt, 
the yolk of an egg, and a bit of butter. 
Make the whole quite smooth, tie it 
up asain in a cloth, and boil it an 
hour longer. Serve with boiled pork. 

Batter Pudding. — Mix smooth with 
a little milk three good tablespoonfuls 
of flour ; add a pint of milk and a bit 
of butter, stir well ; beat up with a 
little salt, three eggs, or four small 
ones. Boil for an hour in a well- 
floured cloth that has been wrung out 
of boiling water. This pudding is eaten 
with jam, stewed fruits, or manna- 
- lade, or served plain with sweet sauce. 
It may also be baked —putting it into 
a buttered dish or tin, or several cups, 
and baking in a moderate oven for 
about half an hour. 

TeaiBtDwnpHngs. — ^Takehalf a quar- 
tern of bread-dou^h — that made with 
milk is best — ^put it in front of the fire 
for five minutes, make it into about 
•i^ht or nine dumplings, put them into 
boiling water, ana bou for eighteen to 
twenty minutes. Serve instantly. 

Suei Pudding.^^Chou very fine six 
ounces of beef suet, aad six ounces of 
flour, and two ounces of crumb of 
bread, grated, a little salt, a pint of 
milk, and six eggs well beaten ; mix 
the whole well together, and boil in a 
cloth for four or five hours; serve plain, 
to eat with meat, or with sweet sauce. 

Cheese Pvdding.-^Tni into a sauce- 
pan half a pound of good grated cheese, 
with a pint of new milk, six ounces of 
grated oread crumbs, and two eggs 
well beaten ; stir well, till the eheese 



is dissolved ; then put it into a but- 
tered dish, and brown it in a Butch 
oven, or with a salamander. Serve 
quite hot. 

Jffasty Pudding. ^Tvii a onsrt of 
water on to boil ; stir six tablespoon- 
fuls of Indian meal or rye-meal — 
sifted -^ thoroughly into a bowl of 
water ; when the water in the sauce- 
pan boils, pour into it the contents of 
the bowl, stir up well, and let it boil 
up thick, put in salt to taste; then 
sprinkle in meal, handful after hand- 
ful, stirring it all the time, and letting it 
boil between whiles. When it is so 
thick that you stir it with difficulty- 
it is done. It takes about half an hour. 
Eat it with milk or molasses. If the 
system is in a restricted state, nothing 
can be better than rye hasty pudding 
and West Indian molasses. Dyspepsia 
is greatly relieved by it. Be careful to 
observe that Indian com in all its pre- 

farations requires thorough cookings 
f not sufilciently done, it loses its fla- 
vour and becomes indigestible. 

Hominy Pudding. — This may be 
either baked or boiled. Mix the ho- 
miny (Indian com bruised) which has 
been previously boiled, either in milk 
or water, with eggs, a little sugar and 
nutmeg, a little chopped suet, and 
with or without currants and raisins, 
as preferred. Tie up in a basin, and 
boil two hours, or put into a pie dish, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

Potato Pudding. — Take two or three 
pounds of boiled potatoes (cold ones will 
do), pound them in a mortar with from 
half a pound to a pound of butter, previ- 
ously melted for the purpose, the same 
weight of pounded loaf sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of blanched sweet aunonds 
bruised, a little grated nutmeg, and 
half a glass of ratafia, or other liqueur 
(brandy will do if no liqueur at hand). 
Boil in a cloth, or a buttered basin, 
and serve with sweet sauce (see Receipt). 
Bread Pudding, -^Tb^b any good 
pieces of stale bread, and scald them in 
boiling milk or water. When cold 
mash the bread, and having laid in the 
bottom of a pudding dish some pre- 
served gooseberries, currants, or other 
fruit, jam, or marmalade, add the 
bread ; then pour over it some good 
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milk, tbree well beaten eggs, and a 
little orange- flower water; bake for 
balf an hour. Grate nutmeg over the 
top when served. 

Brown Bread Pudding. — A capital 
pndding is made of stale brown, or 
even white bread, by cutting it into 
thin slices, and browning it in a mo- 
derate oven, then reducing it to a very 
fine powder, and soaking it in as much 
gin, rum, or brandy, as it will fairly 
absorb. Whip up the yolks of a few 
eggs, and make the whole into a paste. 
Then whisk the whites of the eggs 
▼ery stiff, add to them some sliced 
candied peel — citron is best — and a 
little powdered cinnamon. Mix all 
well up together, put into a buttered 
dish or mould and bake in a moderate 
oven for an hour to an hour and a 
half. Make a sauce of a few blanched 
and sliced almonds, currants, or rai- 
sins, candied peel — cut up very small 
' — ^made hot in a little port or Bur^ 
gundy, and pour over the pudding. 
For economy the sauce may be dis- 
pensed with. 

Plum Pudding. — There are various 
excellent receipts for making a Christ- 
mas pndding, and we have selected a 
few of the best for this £ iklish dish. 
Christmas puddings may be made in 
the autumn, boiled so that another 
hour's boilinc will suffice, taken out 
of their cloths, and put into a dry 
place until wanted, then put into 
boiling water, boiled fast for one hour, 
and served. 

1. Put into a lar^pe basin one pound 
of fine Malaga raisins (picked and 
stoned), one pound of best currants 
(well washed in several waters, dried 
in a coarse cloth, and carefully picked), 
tliree-qnarters of a pound of powdered 
loaf or fine brown sugar, one pound of 
sweet beef suet (chopped moderately 
fine), half a pound of beef marrow 
(cut up small) — if beef marrow cannot 
be obtained use another half pound of 
chopped suet ; ei rrht ounces of candied 
peel — citron, lemon, and orange 
mixed— (sliced very thin), two ounces 
of groun-i or finely chopped »weet 
almonds, five ounces of flour, and five 
ounces of fine bread crumbs. Add a 
grated nutmeg, or half a stick of 



powdered cinnamon, and a teaspoon fal 
of salt, and mix the whole thoroughly 
with a little milk, a glass of brandy, 
and ten or twelve eggs (previously 
thoroughly beaten up together). It 
may then be either boileu in a well- 
floured cloth, or a pudding mould, 
tied up in a cloth. Put into a large 
saucepan full of boiling water, and 
let it ooil fast for fully six hours — if 
in a mould one hour longer. Turn 
out carefully, cover the top with 
powdered sugar, decorate with a 
sprig of holly, and send to table very 
hot, with a little blazing brandy in 
the dish. Of course the holly and 
lighted brandy belong only to Christ- 
mas. Brandy sauce (see Receipt) 
usually accompanies Christmas plum 
pudding. 

2. One pound and a half of finely- 
chopped beef suet, one pound of grated 
bread, one pound of well -washed 
currants, one pound of stoned raisins, 
one glass of brandy, half a nutmeg 
grated, a teaspoonful of salt, eight 
eggs, leaving out half the whiles, a 
small quantity of loaf sugar (in pow- 
der), and a few bitter almonds. Boil 
in a floured doth for six hours. Serve 
as before. 

3. Half a pound of potatoes, a quarter 
of a pound of carrots, well-boiled and 
worked tlirough a colander, a table- 
spoonful of treacle, half a pound of 
currants, half a pound of raisins, 
quarter of a pound of inoist sugar, 
quarter of a pound of suet, well 
chopped, four ounces of candied peel, a 
little grated nutmeg, and salt, half a 
pound of flour ; mix all together the 
night before wanted, and boil hard for 
four hours. 

4. Take one pound of suet, chopped 
fine, one pouna of grated bread, one 
pound of carrots (boiled and passed 
through a colander), one pound of 
raisins, stoned, half a pouna of cur- 
rants, the rind of half a lemon shred 
as fine as po8<(il)1e, four egG^s, a glass 
of brandy, a little grated nutmeg and 
salt, and as much milk as will make 
it a proper consistence ; boil it nine 
hours, and serve as before. 

6. Take half a pound of crated 
bread or flour, half a pound of suet^ 
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three onncea of brown sugar, half a 
pound of ourrants, half a pound of 
raisinB, a wineglass of brandy, the 
yolks of five eggs and whites of two, 
one nutmeg, grated ; a little salt ; 
candied peel to twte. Mix well and 
boil four noura. 

6. Take half a pound of tnet^ 
ehopped fine^ half a pound of grated 
bread, half a pound of raisins, stoned; 
half a pound of currants, the volka of 
three eggs, and the whites of two, a 
little nutmeg, two spoonfuls of sugar, 
and a salt-spoonful of salt. Boil six 
hours ; serve as before. 

7. Take one pound of fresh beef 
suet, finely minced, add a pound pi 
raisins (stoned and chopped), the same 
weight of currants (well washed, dried 
and picked), half a pound of flour, 
half a pound of gratoa bread, the peel 
of a lemon grated, half a nutmeg 
grated, eight egss well beaten, six 
ounces of candied citron, lemon, and 
orange peel, half a pound of brown 
sugar, a tea-spoonful of salt, a glass of 
brandy, and a tea-cupful of cream or 
milk ; mix all these ingredients well 
together, put them into a floured doth, 
and boil for about seven hours, taking 
care that it does not stop boiling dur- 
ing that time, and keeping the vessel 
well filled up with boiling water as it 
wastes ; before serving, strew pow- 
dered loaf sugar over it. Serve with 
brandy sauce («ee Receipt). 

Baked Plum Pudding, ^ Scald a 
French roll in boiline milk, when the 
bread has become weU soaked, drain off 
what milk remains, and, with a silver 
spoon, beat the bread to a pap, to 
which add a quarter of a pound of 
well cleaned currants, a quarter of a 
pound of melted butter, a little lemon 

reel and nutmeg, grated, a few 
lanched sweet almonds (chopped 
fine), and the yolks of four eggs well 
beaten, and sweeten to palate ; mix 
all well together, pour into a buttered 
pie dish, and bake for haU an hour. 
This pudding is better eaten cold. 

Family Plum Pudding. — Take a 
pound of flour, h«ilf a nound of beef 
9uet, minced fine, hali a pound of 
well washed currants, the rind of half 
a lemon grated, a few bitter almonds, 



grated, a little nutmeg, a pinch of 
salt, and an ounce of brown sugar ; 
mix all these ingrediente well togethec 
with four eggs, well beaten, and a 
little milk ; pour into a buttered pie 
dish or tin, and bake in a moderate 
oven for an hour. When done, turn 
it out, and strew it over witii pow- 
dered lump sugar. 

Mince-Meat Pudding.^BlicQ up a 
stale Savoy cake, and fill up a pudding 
mould with it and mince-meat made 
thus : — Mince separately, very finely, 
two pounds of kidney beef suet, a 
quarter of a pound of mixed candied 
peel, half a pound of cooked beef — 
very lean — and two pounds of apples. 
Put all these things into a pan ^dth 
two pounds of fine currante (washed, 
drie(t and picked), a pound of raisins 
(stoned ana chopped nne), a pound of 
moist sugar, and an ounce of mixed 
spice. Mix well together^ and then 
add a ffiU of lemon juice, and about 
half a bottle of brandy. Mix these 
thoroughly until the whole is wet, but 
firm; then put into jars, and cover 
over with bladders to keep them air- 
tight ; a little cinnamon, or ginger, or 
a few cloves may be added at will, 
and the quantity of citron peel in- 
creased. In a week this is ready for 
use. When the mould is full pour in 
some custard ; bake for about half an 
hour. 

Holy Poly Pwfrfmg.— Roll out some 
pudding crust {we Paste), and cover 
one side with any jam, marmalade or 
mincemeat. RoU up till it is the same 
shape as a large sausage, and tie it up 
rather loose in a floured cloth, care- 
fully securing the ends. Put on in 
boiling water, and boil for about two 
hour% or longer if the puddins is very 
large, and serve either whole or in 
slices, with sweet sauce {tee Receipt). 
A variation of this pudding is to sub- 
stitute raisins and sugar for the jam 
or marmalade. 

Leinon VumplinffS. — Chop fine four 
ounces of suet, and mix with eight 
ounces of bread-crumbs, four ounces 
of brown susar, and the grated or 
finely-minced rind of a lemon. Mix 
thoroughly, add the juice of the 
lemon, strained through muslin ; then 
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ftdd two beftten eggs, stir until the 
whole ij3 amalgamated, then put into 
small butterea tins or cups, tie over, 
and boil fast for nearly an hour. 
Serve with powdered sugar and wine 
cauce (««€ Receipt). 

Apple Dumplings. — ^Peel and core 
half a dozen laree apples, sugar to taste 
cover each of tiiem with crust, tie in 
floured cloths, and boil for about three- 
quarters of an hour. Take off the 
cloths and serve hot. These may be 
baked, by putting them into a baking- 
dish or tin, without cloths, and baking 
in a moderately hot oven for thirty to 
forty minutes, or even longer if the 
apples be large. 

Currant DumpUngs. — Take six or 
■even ounces of finely-chopped suet, 
and mix it with a pound of flour ; 
clean three-ouarters of a pound of 
currants, and add to the floor and 
8uet, then make the whole into a soft 
dough with milk (water will do, but 
milk is far better) ; divide this quan- 
tity into about eight dumplings, drop 
them into a saucepan of boiling water, 
and boil hard for about forty minutes ; 
shake the saucepan now and then to 
prevent them sticking. They may 
also be tied up in cloths, and will 
then require more than an hour's 
boiling. 

Egg Pudding. — Mix together tho- 
roughly the yolks of eight, and the 
whites of three eggs, well beaten, half 
a pint of rich cream, half a pound of 
good brown sugar, a little flour, a 
little grated nutmeg; and a glass of 
brandy ; melt half a pound of butter, 
add the above to it when nearly cold, 
and put the whole into a dish lined 
with puff paste ; bake in a slow oven 
for twenty minutes. 

Plain Custard. — This very agree- 
able accompaniment to fruit tarts is 
made thus :— Boil in a quart of milk, 
a bit of cinnamon, lemon peel, and 
grated nutmeg; when this is nearly 
(M)ld, strain, and mix with it a table- 
spoonful of flour, the yolks of eight, 
and the whites of four eges, well 
beaten ; boil in a buttered basin for 
half an hour. A better way is to add 
a few ounces of sugar to the mixture, 
and bake in a very slow oven for half 



an hour. * Yon may flavour with bitter 
almonds instead of lemon, and by 
using part cream, and increasing the 
number of eggs, enrich the custard. 

Another and Simpler Mode is to 
mix a quart of new milk with eight 
eg|8 well beaten, strain through a 
hair sieve, and sweeten to taste ; 
add a quarter of a saltspoonful of 
salt, and pour the custard into a 
deep dish, with or without a lining 
or rim of paste ; grate cinnamon or 
nutmeg ana lemon-peel over the top ; 
and bake in a very slow oven thirty 
minutes, or even longer, should it not 
be firm in the centre. A custard, 
well made and properly baked, wUl 
appear quite smooth when out, and 
there will be no whey at the bottom. 

Custard Pudding. — ^Butter and pep^ 
per a mould, and put in, broken in 
pieces, the remains of any kind of 
pudding, such as plum, cr.binet, or 
coUese, tili up with custard, and bake 
for about half an hour. 

College Pudding. — Chop very flne 
half a pound of beef suet — beef marrow 
is better — and add to it half a pound 
of well-cleaned currants, four ounces 
of bread-crumbs, three well-beaten 
eggs, a little nutmeg and salt. Add 
half a glass of brandy, and sufficient 
milk to reduce the whole to a proper 
consistency ; put into smaU moulds or 
cups, bake for about half an hour, and 
serve with wine sauce {see Receipt). 

Cabinet Pudding. — The best way to 
make this favourite pudding is to butter 
the inside of a round basin or mould, 
and stick about it some dried cherries, 
or raisins, then about three parts fill 
the mould with sponge cake, inter- 
spersing a few ratafias, over which 
sprinkle a glass of brandy. Then have 
ready the following custard : boil a 
pint of milk, in which infuse tiie rind 
of two lemons, cut thin, in a basin ; 
have six whole eggs, which well 
whisk, with a quarter of a pound of 
powdered loaf sugar, and add the milk 
by decrees ; pass through a strainer 
and fill up the basin or mould, round 
the edge of which place a band of 
buttered paper ; have a convenient- 
sized stew-pan, with about two inches 
in depth of boiling water, place in 
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your pudding, cover a sheet of paper 
over, and let simmer gently over the 
lire, keeping the stew-pan covered 
until the pudding becomes quite firm, 
when serve thus : take out, detach 
the paper, and turn from the mould 
over upon a c(ish ; have ready the fol- 
lowing sauce : put half a pint of melted 
butter into a stew-pan, into which 
stir the yolks of two eggs, and add a 
glassful of brandy, with the juice of a 
lemon, and sufficient sugar to sweeten 
it ; stir over the fire until it becomes 
a little thick, when pass it through a 
strainer ; sauce over the pudding, and 
serve. Many persons prefer the sauce 
served separately in a tureen. 

Fig Pudding. — Chop very fine half 
a pound of good figs and six ounces of 
beef suet ; mix the latter with twelve 
ounces of grated bread-crumbs, then 
add the fifi;8, six ounces of moist sugar, 
and a little nutmeg ; bind the whole 
well with an egg, and add a gill of 
ffood milk or cream. Boil in a mould 
for about four hours, and serve with 
sweet sauce {see Receipt). 

Oinger Pudding. — Mix over the fire 
half a pound of flour and the same 
quantity of butter ; pour in gradually 
a quart of boiling milk ; when tho- 
roughly amalgamated, put in half a 
pound of shr^ded preserved ginger, 
and the yolks of six or eight eg^, 
previously well beaten. M.x well, 
and let it stand ; then whisk the 
whites until very stiff, add them 
lightly, put into a buttered and 
papered mould, and bake in a slow 
oven for nearly two hours. 
■ Citron Pudding. — Line a pie-dish 
with puff-paste {see Receipt), and put 
into it — previously well mixed to- 
gether — the yolks of seven eggs well 
beaten, a quart of good milk — cream 
is better — ^two table-spoonfuls of flour, 
half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, 
a little nutmeg half a pound or 
more of candied citron peel, sliced 
very thin and then cut small, and a 
glass of any liqueur or brandy. Bake 
in a slow oven. This pudding is 
dc^'cious. 

(astle Pudding. — Take six ounces 
ea^h of fresh butter, flour, and pow- 
dered loaf sugar. Let the butter half 



melt before the fire, then beat it into 
a cream. Then beat the yolks and 
whites of three new-laid e&rgs separate 
and then together for ivSy a quarter 
of an hour. Mix the butter and eggs 
together, add the sugar, and then the 
flour by degrees ; flavour with a little 
sratednutmeg and lemon peel. Lightly 
butter half a dozen cups, divide the 
mixture between them, and bake for 
half an hour in a slow oven ; turn them 
out and serve with powdered sugar. 

Jenny Lind^sPudding. — ^Take the half 
of a stale loaf, and grate the crumb ; 
butter a pie-dish well and put in a 
thick layer of the crumbs ; pare and 
slice ten or twelve apples, and put a 
layer of them and sugar ; then crumbs 
alternately, until the dish is full ; put 
a bit of butter on the top, and bake it 
in a slow oven. 

Lemon Pudding. — Take four fine 
lemons, and boil them in water until 
quite soft, keeping them closely 
covered the whole time, take out the 
pipd, and pound the lemons to a 
paste ; then add half a pound of loaf 
sugar, finely powdered, half a pound of 
fresh butter beaten to a cream, and 
the yolks of six eggs well beaten ; mix 
these well together, and bake it in a 
tin lined with puff paste; before serv- 
ing, turn it out, and cover the top 
with sifted lump sugar. 

Orange Pudding. — Mix well together 
the yolks of nine and the whites of 
five egffs, six tablespoonfuls of orange 
mamuuade, half a pound of powdered 
lump sugar, and the same weight of 
melted butter; six tablespoonsfuls of 
grated bread, and half a pmt of cream; 
biUie in a dish lined and edged with 
puff paste. Add a little ratafia or 
brandy when put into the dish. 

Marrow Pudding. — Take the crumb 
of a French roll, and pour over it three 
pints of boiling milk ; cover closely for 
an hour ; then add to it a pound of 
beef marrow cut into small bits, half 
a pound of raisins stoned, the same 
quantity of currants, well washed and 
dried, twelve egss well beaten, and a 
little salt, grated nutmeg and lemon 
peel ; mix well aU these ingredients 
with the bread and milk, sweeten with 
brown sugar, and bake for half an 
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hour in a slow oven. The dish may 
be lined or not with puff paste, as ap- 
proved. A small glass of liqueur or 
brandy may be added when the pud- 
ding is wed mixed. Instead of bread 
many persons use stale cake; and they 
also substitute candied peel for the 
raisins. 

HhtUfarb Pudding. — Take some fine 
sticks of rhubarb ; peel and cut small 
sufficient to weigh about a pound or a 
pound and a quarter, whicb put into 
a clean- saucepan with eight or ten 
ounces of sugar, the rind of one lemon, 
crated, the juice, and half a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered cinnamon. Place the 
whole on the fire, and stir it occasion- 
ally at first, but constantly at last, 
until reduced to a sort of marmalade : 
take it from the fire, and pass through 
a hair sieve into a basin, mix with it 
about an ounce or two of fresh butter, 
or cream. Line a pie dish with puff 
paste ; let it be thin at the bottom, 
but thick on the edge. When the 
preparation ia cold, £ul the dish with 
the rhubarb, and bake in a moderate 
oven until the paste is sufficiently done. 
Muffin Pudding. — Cut into very thin 
slices six stale muffins, lay them in a 
deep dish, and pour over them half a 
pint of brandy ; soak. Simmer half a 
pint of cream (or good milk), with a 
stick of cinnamon, the grated peel of a 
large lemon, and four ounces of lump 
sugar, for ten minutes ; then take it on 
and keep stirring until cold. Mix it 
by degrees with the yolks of eight 
eggs, weU beaten. Butter a plain 
mould, and line it with the muffins, 
the crusty sides outwards. Fill up the 
mould with alternate layers of dried 
cherries or other fruit, and the crumb 
of the muffin. Flavour the custard 
with orange-flower water, vanilla, 
lemon, or any other favourite essence, 
and pour it into the mould. Keep the 
mourn upright by setting it in bran 
until the custard has soaked in. Bake 
half an hour in a moderate oven and 
serve hot. 

Almond Pudding. — ^Reduce to pow- 
der, or paste, six ounces of sweet al- 
monds ; take six ounces of powdered 
white sugar, a teaspoonful of lemon- 
peel grated, a few drops of essence of 



lemon, and ei^t eggs, omitting two of 
the whites. Beat up the eggs well, 
and then mix in the other ingredients, 
beating the whole /or a full hour, and 
always one way ; when the oven is 
ready, oil the dish with salad oil, and 
set the pudding into the oven the min- 
ute it IS made. This pudding must 
be beaten for fully the time specified. 
Bread and Butter Pudding. — Lay 
into the bottom of amould,orpie-di^h, 
well buttered, some thin slices n a 
French roll, buttered, (many ^cr^(>n8 
prefer stale bread), strew over them a 
layer of well washed currants, and so 
on alternately, until the shape is half 
filled; then add half a pint of currant 
wine, or, if not at hand, brandy or 
rum ; let this stand for about an hour, 
and then pour over it a quart of good 
milk, in which six effgs have Been 
beaten, a little grated nutmeg, and 
sugar: boil or bake in a very slow 
oven two hours, (or until quite done), 
and serve with wine sauce («ee lie* 
ceipt). 

Tapioca Pudding. — Soak three table- 
spoonfuls of tapioca for an hour in 
warm water ; then strain, and mix it 
with the yolks of six, and the whites 
of three e^s, well beaten, three pints 
of good muk, a little crated nutmeg, 
lemon peel, and a glass of sherry; 
sweeten to taste ; bake in a buttered 
pie dish lined with puff-paste {see 
Keceipt). 

Sago Pudding. — Take two heaped 
tablespoonfuls of well-washed sago, 
and boil it in a pint of milk (water 
will do), with a little grated lemon 
peel, and cinnamon ; when rather tliick, 
add as much sherry and sugar as neces- 
sary ; then beat the yolks of five, anc' 
the whites of two eggs, and mix to- 
gether; pour the whole into a pie dish 
uned with puff paste, and bake about 
forty minutes. 

Arrowroot Pudding. -- Mix to a 
smooth paste a heaped tablespoon ful 
of arrowroot in a little milk. Then 
boil a quart of milk, pour it over ti^o 
arrowroot, and let it get cool, wLc. 
add the yolks of three eg_'5, vel 
beaten, three ounces of pow ucred loa' 
sugar, and two ounces of butter, 
broken into small bits; flavour with a 
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little nutmeg or cinnamon. When 
well mixed, turn into a buttered dish 
lined with puff paste, and bake for 
about a quarter of an hour. 

Souffle Rice Pudding, — Take two 
ounces of rice, washed and dried ; put 
into a stewpan with nearly a pint of 
milk, an ounce of butter, half the rind 
"•of a lemon, free from pith, a little salt, 
and a spoonful of powdered sugar; set 
upon the fire until boiling, when draw 
it away and let simmer very gently 
until the rice is quite tender, when 
take it from the nre, and beat well 
with a wooden spoon until forming a 
smooth paste; add the yolks of four 
eggs, mixed well ; pour the whites of 
the eggs into a bowl, whisk them until 
very stiff, and mix with the prepara- 
tion : have ready, buttered lightly, a 
deep pie dish, pour in the mixture, 
ana about a quarter of an hour before 
ready to serve, plaoe it in a moderate 
oven, serving the moment you take it 
from the oven. Souffle of ground rice 
is made the same as the above, the rice, 
however, not requiring so long to sim- 
mer as when whole. As also are souf- 
fles of tapioca, semolina, vermicelli, 
ftc, changing their flavours according 
to taste, using vanilla, lemon, orange, 
orange-flower water, or a small quan- 
tity of any description of liqueur. A 
few currants, or any sort of light pre- 
serve or jam, may also be mixed with 
any of the preparations, or laid at the 
bottom of tne dish, which greatly im- 
proves the appearanoA and flavour of 
the pudding. 

Boiled Rice Pudding.— lake half a 
pound of well-cleaned rice and boil it 
till tender in water, then put into a 
basin, and stir into it four ounces of 
butter, four ounces of sugar, some 
nutmes and lemon peel grated, work 
the whole well together, adding a 
pound of well washed and cleaned 
currants; when the whole is tho- 
roughly mixed, put it into a pudding 
doth, and boil for two hours; serve 
with wine sauce (see Receipt). 

Orounil Rlo' Puddbig. — Take a quar- 
ter of a pound of ground rice and mix 
it in a pint of boiling milk, let it boil 
op for several minutes, stirring con- 
tinually, then add a quarter of a 1*0 and 



of butter, when nearly cold sweeten it 
to taste, add the yolks of six and the 
whites of three eggs, well beaten, a 
little orange-flower water, or other 
flavouring, a little grated nutmeg, and 
a small glass of brandy, or liqueur ; 
bake in a Dutch oven, or brown with 
a salamander. 

Baked Rice Pudding. — ^Take a quar- 
ter of a pound of well washed rice, 
and let it simmer over a slow fire in a 
quart of milk, with a stick of cinna- 
mon, or a few bitter almonds, till the 
milk begins to thicken ; then take it 
off, and when a little cool stir in a good 
sized piece of butter, a quarter of a 
pound of good brown sugar : the yolks 
of four eggs, well beaten, should be 
poured over the top, when all the 
other ingredients are well mixed ; ffrate 
a little nutmeg over the top, and oake 
for twenty minutes in a slow oven. 

Plain Baked Rice Pudding. — Wash 
a quarter of a pound of rice thoroughly 
and let it swell in a quart of hot milk; 
then add two or three eggs well beaten, 
sugar to taste, and a uttle nutmeg. 
BauLO in a slow oven. A very good 
rice jtudding may be made without the 
eggs, by simply placing rice and sugar 
in sufficient milk, and baking gradu- 
ally in a slow oven. The rice wiU then 
swell and take up all the milk. Pro- 
portions — ^a quarter of a pound to a 
quart or three pints of milk. 

Treacle Pudding. — Take one tea- 
cupful of molasses, about two ounces 
of minced suet, three tablespoonfuls 
of Indian meal. Scald the meal with 
boiling water or milk, mix it quite 
thin ; when nearly cold, add four eggs 
well beaten. It requires three hours* 
boiling in a floured cloth. 

Baked Indian Meal Pudding is made 
thus : — Boil a quart of milk, and while 
boiling, stir in seven spoonfuls of In- 
dian meal, mix it quite thin ; when it 
is moderately warm, add a tea-cupful 
of treacle, a little grated ginger and 
salt, four eggs, a lump of ou tier the 
size of an egg. Bake in a moderate 
oven till quite firm. 

Rice awi FruU Pudding.— Take half 
a pound of well washed and dried rice, 
put it into a deep dish, just moisten it 
with milk and set it into a gentle 
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oyen ; add milk to it at intervals, in 
■mall qnantitiel} until the grain ia 
awoUen to its fall size, and is tender, 
but yeiy dry ; then mix with it two 
deaaert-Bpoonfnls of powdered sugar, 
and five tablespooofms of rich cream. 
Fill a tart-diah almost to the brim with 
fruit properly sugared, heap the rioe 
equally over it, leaving it rouffh, and 
bake it in a moderate oven for naif an 
hour. If the fruit be of a kind to re- 
quire a longer time it must be half 
atewed with the sugar put into the 
dish. 

Freth FruU Puddings. — Use good 
crust, about half an inch thick, and 
well sweeten the fruit. Stone fruits, 
■Hch as greeng^es, plums, damsons, 
peaches, nectarines^ apricots, and even 
cherries, are improved by cutting in 
halves, taking the stones, and adding 
the kernels to the puddms. In any 
case, carefully wipe off &e bloom, 
stalks, ftc, and reject all the un- 
sound fruit. Currants, raspberries, 
blackberries, gooseberries, Ac, must 
be carefully picked, so that no stalks, 
mould, ftc, go into the pudding. 
'Sagar must be added to these pies ao- 
coraing to taste, and the nature of the 
fruit. A little whipped cream, just 
flavoured with dnnamcn, or vanilla, 
is an excellent addition. They must 
always be boiled in a basin — tied in a 
floured cloth — and put into boiling 
water. The time of boiling depends 
entirely upon the sise of the pudding 
and the kmd of fruit used. 

Boiled Apple Pudding. — ^line a but- 
tered basin with a good crust, slice 
up sufficient apples (peeled and cored), 
to fill it, adding from time to time, 
BUffar, an occasional clove and a shred 
of lemon peel. When full add nearly 
a wine-glassful of lemon juice 
(strained), and cover over with the 
crust ; join up well that no water ffets 
in, and tie up tight in a floured cloth 
— previously wrung out of boilins 
water. Put on in a large pan ol 
boiling water, and boil fast and con- 
tinuously for fully two hours. You 
may boil in a doth without the basin, 
bat it is not so good. 

Another Mode is, to chop a pound 
«f applM <peeled and cored), very 



fine, add them to half a pound of 
minced suet, half a pound of washed 
currants, half a pound of orated bread, 
and a few minced almonds. Add six 
ounces of moist susar, and a little 
^ted nutmeg, bind the whole with 
six yolks and four whites of effgs, mix 
thoroughly, add a glass of tomdy, 
put into a buttered mould, tie over 
with a floured doth, and boil for four 
hours. 

Baked Apple Pudding^-^Ttae, core, 
and cut up small, a dozen large-sized 
apples, put them in a stewpan with 
just enough water to save them from . 
burning ; when stewed to a pulp, add 
three ounces of butter, melted, sucar 
to taste— say a quarter of a pound — 
and three eggs, well beaten. Beat 
the whole together for a few minutes ; 
strew some fine bread-crumbs over 
the bottom of a well-buttered pie- 
dish, put in the apple ; cover with 
more bread-crumbs ; cut hs^ an ounce 
of butter into little bits and put them 
about the top ; bake in a moderate 
oven for thirty to thirty-five minutes. 
A little lemon-ped, or a dove or two, 
improves the flavour. 

jhreeh FruU Pie», — Do not line the 
dish with paste, but put a strip round 
the edge of the dish to fasten the 
cover to. Alw^s use good puff-paste 
{eee Receipt), hivert a small cup in 
the centre of the pie-dish, and heap 
up the fruit (for remarks upon fruit 
eee Fresh Fruit Puddings), use plenty 
of sugar, and, if liked, a little whipped 
cream, flavoured with vanilla or cin- 
namon. We are told that a large 
quantity of the free acid which exists 
in rhubarb, gooseberries, currants, 
and other fruits, may be judicioualy 
corrected by the use of a small quan- 
tity of carbonate of soda, without in 
the least affecting their flavour, so 
long as too much soda is not added. 
To an ordinary-sized pie or pud- 
ding as much soda may be aaded 
as will cover a shilling, or even twice 
such a quantity if the fruit is very 
sour. It this httle hint Ib attended 
to, many a stomach-ache will be pre- 
vented, and su|;ar saved; because, 
when the add is neutraliaed by the 
soda* it will not require so much sugar 
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to ren'ler the sour sweet. Some of 
th^ iiKj<t avourite pies are red currant 
aul ra*»;»berry, gooseberry and rhu- 
barb, apple and rhubarb, currant and 
cherry, plum, greengage, and damson. 

Rhvharh Pie, — Take some fine rhu- 
barb, strip off the skins, and cut the 
sticks into inch pieces ; fill a large 
dish with them, cover with sugar, and 
flavour with lemon-juice and peel, 
cinnamon or vanilla. Put this in the 
oven, and when considerably shrunk, 
put into a smaller dish, add more 
sugar and flavouring, if required, 
cover with a good crust and bake for 
about half an hour. 

Apple Tart. — Take two dozen fine 
apples, peel, core, and slice them ; 
put the slices into a dish with strips 
of lemon-peel, a few cloves, and a 
little grated nutmeg or cinnamon ; 
build the apples up m a dome to the 
centre of your dish, and cover over 
with fully half a pound of powdered 
sugar, make a band of paste half an 
inch in thickness, lay it round the 
rim of the dish ; roU out the cover 
(puff-paste) to the thickness of a 
quarter of an inch, cover over, egg the 
top over, and place in a moderate 
oven to bake, wnich will take about 
an hour ; just before taking from the 
oven, sift a little white sugar over. 

Pumpkin Pie. — Cut into small thin 
slices, and fill a pie-dish with, a ripe 
pumpkin (previously skinned, halved, 
and the seeds and flufiy part re- 
moved) ; add a salt- spoonful of ground 
pimento, and a ^ble-spoonful of sugar 
with a smMl quantity of water. 
Cover with paste, and bake in the or- 
dinary way. It^ is much enriched 
when eaten by adding clotted cream 
and sugar. An equal quantity of 
apples with the pumpkin improves it. 

Crust fbr Puddings and Pies. 

Puff' Paste. — ^There are various re- 
ceipts for puff-paste, but Soyer's is 
the best. " Put one pound of flour 
upon your pastry slab, make a hole in 
the centre, in which put the yolk of 
one e?g and the juice of a lemon, with 
a pinch of salt, mix it with cold water 
(iced in summer, if convenient) into 
ftAoftiah flexible paste ; with the right 



hand dry it off with a little flour until 
you have cleared the^aste from the 
slab, but do not work it more than 
you can possibly help, let remain two 
minutes upon the slab ; then have a 

Sound of fresh butter from which von 
ave squeezed all the buttermilk m a 
doth, Dringing it to the same con- 
sistency as the paste, upon which 
place it ; press it out v, ith the hand, 
then fold the paste in three so as to 
hide the butter, and roll it with the 
rolling-pin to the thickness of aquarter 
of an inch, thus making it about two 
feet in length ; fold over one third, 
over which again pass the rolling-pin ; 
then fold over the other third, thus 
forming a square, place it with the 
ends top and bottom before you, 
shaking a little flour both under and 
over, and repeat the rolls and turns 
twice again as before ; flour a baking 
sheet, upon which lay it, upon ice or 
in some cool place (but in summer it 
would be almost impossible to make 
this paste well without ice), for half 
an hour, then roll twice more, turning 
it as before, place again upon the ice 
a quarter of an hour, give it two more 
rolls, making seven in all, and it is 
ready for use when required, rolling 
it to whatever thickness, according 
to what you intend makinjj." 

/fay P«/-P4Mte.— This is excellent 
for all fruit tarts. Eight or ten 
ounces of butter must be allowed to 
every pound of flour ; egg and lemon- 
juice as above. Three or four times 
rolling will sufiSce. It must stand in 
a cool place for twenty minutes before 
using. 

Suet Pwg^ Paste is made exactly as 
with butter, preparing the suet thus : 
For every pound of flour take a pound 
of kidney beef suet ; chop it very fine^ 
and remove all skin, Ac. Pound in a 
mortar — ^just moisten with butter or 
oil from time to time— imtil the whole 
sticks together, and is quite smooth 
and of the consistency of butter. 

Short Paste. — Rub into a pound of 
flour, eight ounces of butter, and about 
a couple of ounces of finely-sifted 
sugar; take the yolks of two flood 
large eg^ and beat in about a gOl of 
milk ; mix these with the i&our and 
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batter into a Teiy smooth paste ; roll 
this out two or three times, put in s 
€0ol plaoe for • little while, and it is 
ready for nse. 

Commfm Paste. — Rnb eight onnoes 
of fresh butter well into twenty ounces 
of flour ; make this into a smooth paste 
with water — say one third to half a 

f'int — roll out twice or thrice and use. 
y addinff to the flour two or three 
ounces of finely-powdered sugar (be* 
fore the water, but after the butter), 
this paste is made yery suitable for 
imit tarts, &c. 

Fudding Ortut. — Chop very Gob, six 
ounces of beef suet, and rub well into 
one pound of flour; add gradually 
•ufficient water — say half a pint— to 
make this into a smooth paste, roll 
out twice, and use. Eight or even 
ten ounces of suet may be used for 
richer crusts. 

^ Dripping Cnut.^-Citaiiy your drip- 
ping (beef is best) by boiling it over 
» slow fire for a few minutes, and 
skimming carefullv ; then take it up, 
let it cool a litJe, and then pass 
through muslin, and put away in jars 
in a cool place for use. Make into a 
smooth paste one pound of flour and 
half a pint of water ; break six 
ounces of this clarified dripping into 
small pieces, and roll out the paste a 
few times, adding the dripping, by 
puttinff it on the crust, by degrees. 
The addition of two or three ounces 
of sugar makes this into a fairly good 
fruit-pie crust. Drippiuff from roast 
beef and mutton may be used for 
ordinary crusts without clarifying. 
Keep each sort of dripping in a separ- 
ate jar. Marmalade pots do very well 
for this purpose ; and'when the drip- 
ping is quite cold and set, they may 
be covered over with paper till needed 
for use. 

Fastry, Jellies, CSreftms, Are. 

ro/;att-r«t/.— This is, well done, 
the triumph of the pastry-cook's art. 
It must, however, be baked in a very 
hot oven, or it will not be strong 
enough to stand upright. The best 
plan, therefore, is to obtain the stand- 
ing puff-crust hot from your pastry- 
cook. Anything m»y be put into a 



▼ol-au-vent — meat, poultry, game, 
fish, fruit, or preserve. With your 
paste-crust ready baked, you can fill 
it with whatever you please. Cover 
over, and serve either cold or hot; 
if the latter put the whole into a 
gentle oven and warm up. 

Open Fruit Tarts. — Line the inside 
of a shallow tart-dish with puff-paste 
(see Keceipt), ornament the edges, fill 
the middle with any kind of j&esh or 
preserved fruit, jam, marmalade, or 
stewed fruits, or roll out very thin a 
little of the paste, and ornament the 
fruit with paste leaves, piping, &c. 

Strawberry Tartletf. — Take a pint 
of fine fresh strawberries, remove the 
stalks, and pass them through a coarse 
sieve ; add a quarter of a pound of 
powdered and sifted loaf sugar ; whisk 
thoroughly eight fresh eggs, and mix 
with the sugar and fruit. Then line 
some patty -pans with fine puff- paste, 
and put in the centre of each a little of 
the fruit, leaving space all round for 
Uie paste to rise. Bake in a brisk 
oven for about ten minutes. Rasp- 
berries, blackberries, or red-ripe goose- 
berries may be treated in the same 
way. 

oatisage Rolls. — Take delicate young 
pork in the proportion of two- thirds 
lean to one-third fat ; chop very fine, 
and well season with pepper, salt, and 
spices, add a small q^uantity of sage, 
or basil, use water m chopping the 
meat, or a little soaked bread. Boll 
out puff-paste into square pieces (fonr 
or five inches), lay a roll of meat in 
the centre, lengthways ; fold them in 
two ; join the edges ; and wash with 
egff. Bake in a brisk oven. Sausage 
roUs may also be made in the same 
manner, with ordinary Eppin^ sau- 
sages — not beef, which are maipid 
when thus served. 

Cheese-Cakes. — What are called 
''Norfolk" cheese-cakes are made 
thus : — Pass through a fine sieve 
twelve ounces of cheese curd, and 
mix into a perfectly smooth paste with 
six ounces of fresh butter ; add two 
ounces of almonds (a few bitter ones), 
four ounces of sifted sugar, four e^irs 
(well-beaten), leaving out two of the 
whites, three table-spuonf ols of cream. 
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two of Vjrandy, a little mace or nnt- 
iTjpjur, ftTi'l if c<andied psel and currants 
are likeil, two ounces of the former 
and three of the latter. Bake in 
patty-pans, lined with paff-paste, for 
twenty minutes. Be careful to leave 
a margin of paste ail round the mix- 
tare. 

Ch*"'sf'Cak'>ii (another way). Take 
a pound and a half of powdered loaf 
s'!.' ir ; a Id the yolks of nine, and the 
w)ii(.es of six, eggs, well beaten, the 
jivce of four lemons, the rind of two 
grated, and half a pound of fresh 
butter ; put all these mgredients into 
a saucepan, stirring gently over a slow 
fire, until of the consistence of honey ; 
pour it into small jars, and when cold 
it is fit for nse. A little sliced citron 
peel ia an improvement. line your 
patty-pans witb puff-paste, put a little 
of this mixture in the middle of each, 
and bake in a hot oven. 

Lemon Ckee^e^CaJbea. — Found in a 
mortar eight ounces of sweet almonds 
previously blanched ; add to them the 
grated rind of two lemons, half a 
pound of broken lump sugar, the same 
weicht of melted butter when nearly 
cold, and the yolks of eight and the 
whites of four eggs well beaten ; mix 
all the ingredients well together, and 
put into patty-pans lined with puff- 
paste. Sake in a moderately hot 
oven. 

Orange Cheese" Cakes. — Substitute 
orange-peel for lemon-peel ; proceed 
as for lemon cheese-cakes. 

Almond 0%«eM-CaJtM.— Blanch and 
pound in a mortar a pound and a half 
of sweet and twenty bitter almonds, 
add the yolks of twelve and the whites 
of tix eggs, well beaten, a pound and 
a quarter of loaf sugar, in powder, a 
pound and a half of melted butter 
nearly cold, a nutmeg, grated, and 
the peel of two lemons, grated, two 
wine-glassfuls of orange-flower water, 
and a little brandy. Of course less 
may be made, preserving the propor- 
tions. Mix wmI together and bake as 
before. 

Puffs. — ^RoU out rather thin some 
fine puff-paste {see Receipt), and cut 
it into round pieces ; put in the 
centre of each some raspberry, straw- 



berry, gooseberry, aDricot, preenn-aire, 
plum, damson, or any oiher jam, 
orange or lemon marmalade, or fresh 
fruit prepared as for tartlets (which 
Me), fold up the sides so as to form a 
three-cornered puff ; turn it over, 
notch the edges with a knife, and ice 
them — by first washing over with the 
white of an egg that has b^en whisked 
to a froth ; then dust well with finely- 
powdered loaf sugar, and with a brush 
just sprinkle with clean water, to 
moisten the sugar. Bake in a brisk 
oven for twelve or fifteen minutes. 

Mince- Pica. — line your patty-pans 
with puff-paste {see Receipt), put » 
little mince meat {see Receipt), into 
the centre of each, cover with paste 
and bake in a very hot oven for a few 
minutes. A little more brandy or 
sherry should be added when the 
pies are made. 

Apple FriUers. — Cut the apples 
(peeled) into rather thick slices, 
breadthwise, and cut out the core ; 
put the slices into a batter made of 
the whites of two eggs, well whisked, 
six ounces of flour, a bit of butter, 
and sufficient milk to make it rather 
thin ; when this is quite smooth, add 
a small pinch of salt. Fry in boiling 
dripping or lard ; as they are done 
drain them in front of the fire on 
blotting paper, or a sieve ; serve very 
hot, with powdered loaf sugar. If 
the sliced apples are soaked for some 
hours in a little sherry, sugar, and 
lemon juice the taste and aroma are 
greatly enhanced. 

P'me-Apple Fritters are made ia 
precisely the same way. 

Currant Fritters. — Take a tumWer 
of new milk, make a smooth batter 
with two table-spoonfuls of flour ; put 
to the batter four eggs, well beaten, 
three heaped table-spoonfuls of hoUth 
rice, sugar and nutmes to taste, and 
about two or three table-spoonfuls of 
fine grocers' currants, well washed, 
dried, and picked ; mix well together, 
and this should be a firm, smooth 
batter. Divide this quantity into 
about eight or ten fritters ; fry for 
about ten minutes, or less, in boiling 
lard or dripping ; drain and serve ar 
for apple mtters. Arrowioot» ti^ 
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oca, or sago may be used in place of 
the rice for variety. 

Apricot Fritters. — It is better that 
the fruit should not be too ripe. Cut 
in two as many aj^ricots as you may 
require, and having taken out the 
stones, let them soak for an hour in 
sherry or brandy, with a little sugar and 
the juice of a lemon ; drain tbem, dip 
them in batter, as for apple fritters 
(which see), and fry to a good colour. 
Before serving, powder them well 
with white sugar. All stone fitdt 
fritters are made by this receipt. 

Cream Fritters. — Take a hsndfnl of 
flour, the yolks of eieht^ and the 
whites of three eggs, weU beaten, four 
macaroons, bruised, a little candied 
lemon or citron peel, cut very fine, half 
a pint of good cream, the same quantity 
of milk, and a large lump of sugar ; 
let the whole boil over a slow fire for 
a quarter of an hour, until the cream 
has become of the consistence of thick 
paste ; cool it on a floured dish, dredg- 
ing flour over ; when the paste is quite 
cool, cut it into small pieces, roll 
them in vour hands to a round foim, 
and fry of a good colour ; when served, 
powder with fine sugar. 

Almond Fritters. — Take a pound of 
sweet almonds, blanch them; pour 
over them four table -spoonfuls of 
orange-flower water, and in a short 
time after a pint and a half of cream ; 
let them stand for two hours and a 
half, and then pound them to a paste; 
add the yolks of nine eggs, well 
beaten, a few Naples biscuits, pounded 
sugar, to taste, and mix well together ; 
fry in butter to a good colour ; serve 
with powdered sugar over the top. 

aa/jTs Foot Je%. — Take a calfs 
foot^ cut it up small, and put in a 
stewpan with three pints of cold 
water ; directly it boils up, move to 
the side of the fire ; simmer these 
gently for fully five hours, keeping 
it well skimmed ; pass this through a 
fine hair sieve, put in a cold place, 
and when quite firm, carefully take 
off anything there may be on the 
surface. Have ready a delicately 
clean sttswpan. put in it two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, the eaine 
quantity of pale sherry, the peel of a 



lemon, cut very thin, the juice of two 
lemons, the whites and broken shells 
of two large or three smidl eggs, and 
eight ounces of powdered loaf sugar ; 
beat these well together until the 
sugar is quite dissolved, when add the 
ielly ; wliisk this over the fire until it 
boils, then pass it twice or thrice 
through a jelly bag, and put aside for 
use. 

Isinglass Jetly.'-- Put a quart of 
cold water into a pan, add an ounce 
and a half of either isinglass or 
gelatine, and boil until reduced to 
one pint; pass through a bag as 
above, sweeten, flavour, and colour 
according to taste. 

Many Jellies are made from one or 
other of these stocks. For liqueur or 
punch jelly a wine-glass to the pint 
will be found flavour enough. Any 
kind of fruit jelly may be made by 
pouring a little jelly into a mould 
and letting it set, then putting a 
layer of strawberries, slices of peach, 
nectarine, &c., then more jelly, allow 
that to set, then more fruit, and so on 
till the mould is full. A mere flav cur- 
ing — such as lemon, vanilla, orange- 
flower water, &c., is sufficient to make 
either of these plain jellies very tasty 
and pretty. A few drops of prepared 
liquid cochineal is nearly all that is 
reouired for colouring. (For other 
jellies see " Sick Room Cookery.") 

Apple Jelly.—Thia jelly is beauti- 
fully clear, fiirm, and delicious. Use 
ripe and juicy apples cut into quarters, 
put in a preserving-pan and cover with 
water, let them simmer till they be* 
come a pulp, strain through a thick 
flannel bag all night, for each pint of 
juice add one pound of loaf sugar 
with essence of lemon to flavour ; boil 
for twenty minutes, put into pots and 
cover down tightly. Should the jelly 
not be firm when cold, reboil. 

Tapioca JtUy. — Waah well four 
table-spoonfuls of tapioca, put it in 
sufficient cold water to cover it, and 
let it soak for four or five hours. Set 
a pint of cold water on the fire — when 
it boils, mash and stir up the tapioca 
that is in water, and mix it with th • 
boiling water Let the whole simmer 
gently, with a stick of cinramon or 
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mace. > When thick And clear, mix a 
couple of table-spoonfuls of white 
sugar, with half a table-spoonful of 
lemon-juice, and half a glass of pale 
sherry, stir it into the jelly; if not 
sweet enough, add more sugar, and 
turn the jelly into your mould ; put 
aside to set ; serve with a border of 
marmalade or jam. 

Orange Jelly. — Take a dozen fine 
oranges, and two or three lemons ; 
peel eight oranges very finely, put the 
rinds into a basin, clarify a pound of 
loaf sugar, pass through a napkin into 
the basin (over the rind) while hot, 
and cover closely; cut the oranges 
and lemons in halves, squeeze out all 
the juice through a hair sieve into 
another basin, and proceed to clarify 
it as follows : wash well two sheets of 
white blotting-paper ill a basin of 
water, let well drain upon a sieve, 
bruise them in a mortar until forming 
quite a puree, take from the mortar 
and put mto the basin with the juice, 
which mix weU with it ; let it remain 
a quarter of an hour to settle, then 
pour it into your jelly-bag, pouring 
what runs through back again into 
the bag until it hecomes as clear as 
spring water, strain the syrup again 
through a napkin, add the clarified 
juice, two ounces of dissolved isin- 
glass, and a few drops of prepared 
liquid cochineal, to give an orange 
tint ; mix all well together, and pour 
into a mould ; when set and ready to 
serve, turn out by just dipping the 
mould in warm water ; wiping quickly 
with a cloth, shaking the mould 

gently, turning over on a dish, and 
rawing the mould off quite straight. 
Lemon Jelly. — Proceed precisely as 
directed for the orange jelly, using all 
lemon juice instead of orange, rather 
more syrup, and omitting the cochi- 
neal. A glass of very pale sherry or 
hock improves this jeUy. 

Jied or Black Currant Jelly. — Select 
fine ripe fruit and take away the 
stalks, &c. Put them in an earthen- 
ware jar, which put in a pan <>f boil- 
ing water, and in about forty or fifty 
minutes the juice will have been ex- 
tracted, then strain them through a 
jelly-bag ; when cold add a pound of 



powdered loaf sugar to every pint oi' 
juice, mix well ; then boil for about 
thirty minutes, skimming carefully. 
Put into pots for use. covering do^Ti 
quite air-tight. The fruit, if boiled a 
little more, with some sugar, makes a 
tolerable jam. 

Blancmange. — Take half an ounce 
of good isiuj^lass and dissolve in a 
pint of new milk ; strain through mus- 
lin ; put it again on the fire, with the 
rind of half a lemon, pared very thin, 
and two ounces of loaf sugar, broken 
small ; let it simmer gently until well- 
flavoured, then take out the lemon 
peel, and stir the milk to the beaten 
yolks of three fresh eggs; pour the 
mixture back into the pan, and hold 
it over the fire, keeping it stirred un- 
til it begins to thicken ; put it into a 
deep basin, and keep it moved with a 
spoon, until nearly cold; then nour it 
into the mould, which should, have 
been laid in water. 

Tapioca Blancmange, — Soak for 
about an hour in a pint of milk, eight 
ounces of tapioca ; then boil until very 
tender, sweeten to taste with powdered 
loaf sugar, and pour into a mould. 
This looks best if served with a little 
jam, or preserve, topped with whijp- 
ped cream round it, and eaten with it; 
if flavoured with vanilla, noyeau, 
lemon, &c., garnishing is unnecessary. 

Other Blancmanges only differ m 
flavour and sweetness, the regular pro- 
portion being half an ounce of isinglass 
and two ounces of powdered loaf sugar • 
to every pint of milk. Proceed as for 
lemon blancmange, adding any flavour- 
ing preferred. Calf ^ foot jelly blanc- 
mange is made in the proportion of six 
yolks to a pint of jelly. Beat the yolka 
well and add them to the jelly while 
warm : put the mixture on the fire, 
and beat well till on the point of boil- 
ing, then let it cool gradually, stirring 
all the time; when nearly cold fill the 
mould. Flavour to taste. The various 
corn-flours make tolerable blanc- 
manges. 

Damjion Cheese. — Take fine ripe 
fruit, and boil it in water, enough to 
cover it; strain through a very coarse 
sieve; and to each pound of pulp Rd<l 
a quarter of a pound (or more, accord- 
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ing to taste) of powdered loaf sugar; 
boil until it begins to candy at the 
sides; when poor it into your moulds. 
Many sorts of fruit— especially plums, 
greengages, peaches, nectarines, and 
cherries — ^raay be treated in the same 
manner. Apples require to be flavoured 
with lemon juice, and a little noyeau. 

Almond lioeker. — This delightful 
sweetmeat is made thus :— Blanch and 
dry seven ounces of sweet and one 
ounce of bitter almonds ; chop them 
very fine, with four ounces of candied 
lemon and orance peel, and three of 
citron; then add two ounces of flour, 
three quarters of a jpound of sugar, a 
small teaspoonful of mace and cinna- 
mon mixed, and the whites of three 
large ej^gs, well beaten; mix well; roll 
into balb of the size of large marbles 
and bake on wafer-paper twenty mi- 
nutes in a moderate oven; they should 
be quite crispy but not too deeply 
coloured. 

Black-cap Apples. — Peel, divide and 
core several large apples, cover with 
powdered loaf susar, and bake. Mix 
a wineglass full of sherry, the same of 
water, one clove, a little grated lemon 
peel, and sugar to taste. Boil gently, 
and strain over the apples when in the 
dish. Black the tops of each with a 
salamander or a hot shovel. 

Cup Custards. — Put into a delicately 
clean saucepan a quart of new milk, 
with a small stick of cinnamon, the 
rind of a lemon, cut very thin, a few 
bitter almonds, or laurel leaves, and 
sugar to taste, — of course these fla- 
vourings are only matters of taste; 
beat the yolks of eight eggs with the 
whites of four, add a little milk, and 
strain. When the quart of milk boils, 
take it off the fire, and strain it ; then 
stir the beaten eggs into it. Return 
the whole to the saucepan, and set on 
the fire again, stirring constantly. Let 
it just come to the boiling point; then 
take off the fire, pour into a large jug 
and continue stirring till nearly cold. 
It should now be quite smooth and 
have the consistency of thick cream, 
and is ready for being poured into 
custard glasses. When the glasses are 
filled, grate a little nutmeg over them. 
Anotktr MeHiod is to put into your 
4* 



saucepan sufficient new milk to fill a 
dozen of your custard glasses; set upon 
the fire until boiling, when add a quar- 
ter of a poimd of powdered loaf sugar, 
and the rind of two lemons, free u-om 
pith; place the lid upon the stewpan, 
take from the fire, and let it stand ten 
minutes; have ready the yolks of eight 
eggs, weU beaten; stir in the milk by 
degrees, pass through a strainer, and 
fill the cups; have ready upon the fire 
a large flat stewpan, contaming water 
sufiicient to cover the bottom two 
inches in depth, and just simmering, 
stand in the cups, and let remam 
gen% simmeriiiB nntU the onstards 
are quite firm, when take them out, 
let them remain until cold, when wash 
the cups outside, and serve. Any kind 
of flavour may be introduced into the 
above. Coffee Custards are made thus : 
— Mix together half a pint of strong 
coffee, mi^e as usual, add half a pint 
of thin cream or milk previously boiled, 
sweeten to palate, mix with the yolks 
of eggs, pass through a strainer, and 
proceed precisely as directed in the 
last receipt. 

Stone Cream. — ^Take an ornamental 
dish, and put into it a few macaroons, 
two or three tablespoonfuls of lemon- 
juice, a little lemon peel, grated, and 
some jam — apricot, greengage, plum, 
or apple. Boil together a pint of cream, 
half an ounce of isinglass and some 
sugar; when nearly cold pour it on the 
jam, &c. This should be made a few 
hours before using, to allow the flavour 
of the jam and lemon juice to permeate 
the biscuits and cream. 

Dessert Cream. — Boil a quart of new 
milk, with grated nutmeg or cinna- 
mon, two or three peach leaves, or a 
few bruised bitter almonds, and a 
suffieient quantity of sugar to sweeten 
it, then straining the cream, and when 
cold beating up with it the yolks of 
four eggs, and M'arming the whole over 
the fire until it thickens. Thisiseateit 
cold with fruit tarts, or with any frebli 
fruits at dessert. If half a pint of rich 
cream be used instead of the whole 
being of milk, it will be improved. 

Crime **au Liqueur," or *' aux 
Fruits." — Take a pint of fresh cream, 
sugar to taste — say six ounces; a 
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heaped teaspoonfnl of powdered gum 
arabio, (dissolved in a little orange- 
flower water); a wine-glass of anv 
liqueur, or the same quantity of fresh 
fruit juice; whip the whole into a 
froth, and serve. Cream is whipped 
with a whisk, and as the &ioth rises it 
is removed on to a clean sieve, and 
allowed to drain, and so on till all is 
firm froth. Serve either piled on a 
dishorin glasses. These creams should, 
if possible, be frozen to prevent the 
froth from falling. 

Italian Cream, — Take s pint of 
cream, sweeten to taste, boil it with 
the rind of a lemon, cut very thin, and 
a small stick of cinnamon ; strain and 
mix with it a little dissolved isinglass; 
while hot, add to it the yolks of eight 
eggs well beaten, and stir it till quite 
cold. 

Lemon Cream. — Sweeten a pint of 
cream with sugar rubbed over the rind 
of t¥ro lemons, and as much more 
sugar, pounded, as may be necessary; 
then adding juice of two lemons and 
the grated peel (very fine); whisk well, 
and serve the froth upon sponge bis- 
cuits dipped in wine. 

Ratpherry Cream. — ^Take one quart 
of cream, and six ounces of raspberry 
jam; mix well, and rub through a very 
fine sieve (lawn is best), add the strained 
juice of a lemon, and powdered loaf 
sugar to taste; whisk to a stiff froth, 
and serve heaped on a dish, in a shape 
or in glasses. Strawberry , Gooseberry, 
and many other jams may be used in- 
stead of the raspberry. 

Solid Cream. — Take a pint of cream, 
and mix with it two ounces of pounded 
loaf suffar, the juice of a lemon, and a 
glass of any lioueur, brandy, or rum ; 
work them well together by pouring 
for some time from one jug to another. 
Serve in glasses. 
Solid Fruit Creams. — ^Boil apples, apri- 
cots, peaches, or plums in a very light 
syrup of suc^ar and water, — after cur- 
iugand peeling, or stoning — until they 
are suihcieutly soft to press the pulp 
through a nicve; then sweeten, and 
beat up with the whites of eggs which 
have been M'ell whisked, and serve 
en a dish with cream round. 

Colourtd Creams, — ^If it is required 



to give colour to any of these creams^ 
put the carmine, annatto, or whatever 
colour it may be in a bag, and putting 
it into boiling water, squeeze out the 
colour in the same way as with a blue 
bag; filter the liquid, and add it to the 
cream before whisking, until the de- 
sired tint is obtained. All creams to 
be eaten cold are much impioved by 
being frozen. An immense variety of 
colours and flavours are given in many 
of the cookery books, but the receipts 
given above will be found amply suffi- 
cient for all purposes. 

7't*i^. — A very excellent trifle may 
be made thus : — Take two ounces of 
blanched sweet almonds, and one 
ounce of blanched bitter almonds; 
pound them to a smooth paste, adding 
a little rose water; take two lemons, 
^prate the peels, and squeeze the juice 
mto a saucer; break small and mix 
with the almonds, four small sponge 
cakes, or Naples biscuits, and eight or 
more macaroons. Lay the mixture at 
the bottom of a glass bowl; ^ate a 
nutmeg over this, and throw in thi* 
grated peel and strained juice of the 
lemons; to the whole add half a pint 
of sherry mixed with a gill of brandy 
and hall a gill of rum, and let the 
mixture remain until the cakes are 
dissolved, when it may be stirred a 
little : to a quart of cream, add a quar* 
ter of a pound of powdered loaf sugar, 
and a glass of noyeau, and beat with a 
whisk till it stands alone; as the froth 
rises, take it off with a spoon, and lay 
it on a sieve, with a large dish under 
it, to drain; then take the cream that 
has drained into the dish, and pour it 
back into the pan with the rest, beat 
over again, until it is all froth; this 
being done, set the cream in a cool 
place ; have now a pint of rich baked 
custard, cold, and pour it into the 
bowl upon the dissolved cakes, and 
when the cream is cold, put that in 
fdso, heaping it high in the centre; a 
layer of fruit Jelly, or preserved fruit, 
may be put m between the custard 
and the frothed cream. Spirits shoald 
always be used in trifle, as otherwise 
the cream may turn sour. Stale savoy 
cake in slices may be used for the 
bottom layer. A layer of any kind of 
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Jelly or jam may be put between the 
cake at the bottom. If wanted in the 
evening a trifle should be made in the 
morning, and kept in as cold a place 
aspoanble. 

CkarlotUB. -~ Line a plain ronnd 
mould with any kind of fruit, or sweet 
biscuits, or both, and fill up with erhne 
avxfruUs {aee Receipt), if oiscuits are 
used, or crhne an Uqwur (see Receipt); 
freeze, and serve. 

Calces. 

In all cakes lightness is essential, 
so the eggs used should be thoroughly 
whiske<C^the sugar finely powdered 
and sifted, the flour, currants, raisins, 
fte., quUe dry, the butter perfectly 
flweet and good, and beaten with the 
band to a cream (beef suet beaten to 
a cream, or clarified dripping, may be 
used in the commoner cakes in place 
cf butter), the oven hot but not fierce, 
and everything used in the making 
scrupulously and delicately clean. 
To ascertain if a cake be done, stick a 
clean knife into the middle, and 
when drawn out it should be quite 
bright ; if any of the cake adheres to 
it, it is not done. If the top of a cake 
28 scorching or burning, open the oven 
door for a few minutes, and put a 
sheet of writing paper over the top of 
the cake. 

Pound Cake. — Take a pound of 
fresh butter, and beat it to a cream ; 
work it well with a pound of pow- 
dered and sifted sugar, till smooth ; 
beat up nine eggs, and add them 
graduaUy, continuing to beat twenty 
minutes ; mix in lightly one pound of 
flour, put the whole into a hoop 
covered with paper, on a plate, and 
bake it an hour in a moderate oven. 
Currants, plums, candied peel, or 
caraway-seeds may be added at will. 

Sawyy Cake. — ^Take twelve fine eggs, 
their weight in sifted sugar, and half 
their weight in flour ; break the eggs, 
keeping the whites and yolks separate ; 
add the yolks, to the sugar with a 
little rasped lemon-peel, and beat 
them up weU together ; whip the 
whites of the eggs, add them to the 
flour, and then gradually mix the 
wbols together, ntirring well with 



the whisk as you mix ; when tho- 
roughly mixed, have ready a cake 
shape, butter it well, put in the ingre- 
dients, and bake in a moderately hot 
oven for an hour and a half ; when 
done, turn it out gently on a dish. 
It should be of a fine gold colour. 
This cake may be iced {see Icing). 

Common Lunch Cake. — Take a 
pound and a half of butter, beat it to 
a cream ; and mix it with three quar- 
terns of dough ; add a pound of good 
brown sugar, the same quantity of 
well cleaned currants, a little nutmeg; 
and, if liked, a few caraway seeds; 
beat all well together, and bake in a 
buttered tin for an hour. 

Ordinary Plum Cake. — Procure 
from the baker's half a quartern of 
dough, spread it with the hand on a 
pie - board ; cover it with half a 
pound of butter dotted about, strew 
over it half a pound of moist sugar, 
half a pound of currants, well washed 
and dried, half a pound or a pound of 
stoned raisins, a few cloves, a little 
mace, and half a nutmes, grated ; roll 
the whole together, and put it into a 
pan ; then beat three eggs in a cup of 
lukewarm milk, and pour to the other 
ingredients, beating the whole to- 
gether with the hand for about three 
quarters of an hour; put it into a 
buttered pan, and bake m a moderate 
oven for an hour ; when done, turn it 
out. It shotdd not be cut for three 
or four hours after. This is a vei'y 
good 8cli/ool cake. 

Ordinarif Seed CaJce. — Take half a 
quartern of baker's dough (milk-dough 
is better) ; cover it wiui half a pound 
of butter dotted about, strew over half 
a pound of moint sugar, three quarters 
of an ounce of caraway seeds ; mix 
into a dough ; then add three beaten 
eggs, a few pounded almonds or a 
glass of noyeau, and enough warm 
milk to make it into a moderately 
stiff paste ; line a hoop with buttered 
paper, put in the cake, sprinkle over 
a few bits of citron peel, or a dozen 
caraway comfits, and bake in a hot 
oven for about an hour. 

Soda Cake. — Hub four ounces of 
butter into a pound of fiour, add half 
a pound of currants and half aponndof 
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fngar. IMssolve a teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda in a teacupful of warm 
milk, beat np three esga, mix with 
the milk and soda ; andthen mix the 
whole thoroughly together ; put into 
a cake tin or moulcC and bake in a 
moderate oven for about an hour and 
a half. ^ 

Respecting the use of carbonate of 
soda in cakes or pastry, it certainly 
gives great lightness to thein, but it 
must TO used cautiously, as it has an 
injurious effect upon many personal, if 
taken in large quantities. 

CwrrarU Vake, — A very fine rich 
cake is made thus : — ^Take four pounds 
of fresh butter, and beat it with the 
hand to *a cream ; then add four 
pounds of good moist sugar and the 
yolks and whites of thirty egss 
(beaten separately and aft^waros 
together) ; when these are thoroughly 
mixed add by degrees four pounds of 
well dried flour, five pounds of cjir- 
rants, washed, dried, and picked 
(if preferred, take four pounds of 
currants and one pound of stoned 
raisins) ; two nutmegs, grated ; a 
pound and a half of candied citron 
and lemon peel, and half a pound of 
ground ahnonds (if not procurable 
pound the whole almonds in rose- 
water) ; mix thoroughly for an hour, 
add a glass of branny and another of 
liqueur, and put it mto a buttered 
cake tin, lined with buttered paper ; 
bake in a moderate oven for about four 
hours, and cool gradually. 

Icing, — This cake is well worth 
icing, which is done thus : — Procure a 
pound and a half of confectioner's 
icing sugar — or, if not procurable, 
pound, and sift very finely, that 
weight of best loaf sugar — add very 
gradually the well beaten whites of 
eight eggs (these should be a stiff 
froth) ; uien mix in the juice of a 
lemon ; beat this very light, white 
and smooth ; put the cake — already 
baked and still hot — ^in front of the 
fire, and put the icing on with a spoon, 
smooth, and let it set gradually. 

Bride Cakes, Twelfth Cakes, Christ- 
ening Cakes, and others which require 
much ornamentation, had better be 
bought of a good pastry-cook. This 



is the cheapest and most satisfactory 
way. Bride cakes and twelfth cakes, 
indeed, are simply rich currant cakes 
iced, sugared and ornamented. 

Bice CaJke. — ^Whisk up well six eggs, 
and add their weight in su^r and 
butter ; and half their weight in 
sround rice, and also in wheaten fiour. 
Any flavouring may be added. Citron 
peel is a great improvement. For 
mode of making see Madeira Cake. 
Bake for an hour to an hour and a 
quarter in a moderate oven. 

Madeira Cake. — Take four or five 
e^, and whisk them well for fifteen 
minutes, then, still whisking, add — 
first, six ounces of diy, pounded, and 
sifted suffar ; then six of flour, also 
dried and sifted ; then four ounces of 
butter just dissolved, but not heated ; 
the rind of a fresh lemon (grated very 
fine) ; and the instant before the cake 
is moulded, beat well in the third of 
a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; 
bake in a ring for an hour in a mode- 
rate oven, uk this, as in all compo- 
sitions of the same nature, observe 
particularly that the butter must be 
added gpradnally, and each portion be 
beaten into the mixture until no ap- 
pearance of it remains before the next 
IS added : and if this be done, and the 
preparation be kept light by constant 
and light whisking, the cake will 
be as ffood as if the butter were 
creamed — that is, reduced by the 
hand to the consistency of thick 
cream ; this is hard work, but it well 
repays for the trouble by the ^eat 
lightness of the cake. Candied citron 
peel should be added to this cake. 

Sponge Cake,— Break separately six 
fine eggs, separate the whites from 
the yolks; beat the yolks for ten 
minutes, then add to them gradually 
twelve ounces of very finely powdered 
loaf sngar (confectioner's icing sugar is 
the best) ; mix well together. Mean- 
while whisk the whites to a solid 
froth, add this to the yolks and sugar, 
and when these are all well blended 
stir in about eight oimces of sifted 
flour. Mix wel^ amd flavour with 
the finely -grated rind of a lemon. 
This cake baked in one mould will 
take an hour in a moderate oven* 
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i^yrinkle cnmnts or sliced candied 
peel <m the bottom of the mould. If 
naked in small tins put in a quick 
oyen, and bake to a light colour. 

Wine Cakes, — Beat a pound of 
Imtter to a cream, and mix it with a 
pound of well dried flour, and a pound 
of powdered loaf sugar ; to these add 
ball a pound of well cleaned currants, 
and a glass of liqueur or brandy; roll 
out the paste to the thickness of half 
an inch, cut into fancy shapes, and 
bake upon a floured tin. 

MacarooM. — Pound or chop very 
finely six ounces of blanched almonds^ 
and mix them with half a cill of water, 
and the whisked whites of three eggs. 
Add six ounces of sugar, and having 
made the whole into a paste, drop the 
cakes with w spoon on wafer paper 
laid on a tin, and a little sugar on 
them. They should be baked in a 
brisk oven, till well brown, when done, 
the wafer paper at the bottoms must 
be left on. For EcOafias add two 
ounces of hUter almonds; make them 
■mailer, and remove the wafer-paper. 

Omgerhread.^V[ix three pounds of 
flour with half a pound of butter, four 
ounces of brown sugar, and half an 
ounce of pounded ginger. Make these 
into a paste, with one pound and a 
quarter of warm treacle. 

Spice Qmgerhread. — Take three 
pounds of flour, one pound of butter, 
one pound of moisf sugar, four ounces 
of candied orange or lemon peel, cut 
small, one ounce of powdered ginj 
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two ounces of powdered allspice 
an ounce of powdered cinnamon, a 
handful of caraway seeds, and three 
pounds of treacle ; rub the butter with 
your hand into the flour, then add the 
other ingredients, and mix it in the 
dough with the treacle; make into 
cakes or nuts, and bake it in a moder- 
ate oven. The top should be brushed 
over with white <n egg. 

S'Aor^reocj.— Beat naif a pound of 
butter to a cream, and add to it by 
degrees one pound of flour ; then mix 
with two ounces of powdered loaf 
sugar,^ a few chopped sweet almonds, 
atia, if liked, a few carawav seeds. 
When this is quite smooth halve it, 
and roll out each cake to about two 



thirds of an inch thick; pinch up or in 
some other way ornament the edges; 
prick with a fork in several places, 
and decorate the tops with candied 
peel in slices, caraway comfits, or a 
piping of icing. Bake upon paper, in 
a hotoven for about twenty to twenty- 
five minutes. 

Scotch Currant J9t<n.— Ingredients : 
one quartern of rolled dough, three and 
a half pounds of raisins, hiJf a pound 
of candied orange peel, one pound of 
butter, two pounds of currants, half a 
pound of aknonda, one ounce and a half 
of ground ginger, one ounce of allspice^ 
a &w caraway seeds. Stone raisins^ 
blanch the almonds and cut in halves^ 
clean the currants, cut orange peel into 
small pieces, mix spices and fruit well 
together. Knead one pound of butter 
into the dough, halve it and place one 
half in a basin, add the f nut |;radu« 
ally to it, until thoroughly mixed— 
mr» a little flour with the other half 
of the dough, roll this out on a baking 
board, large enou^ to form the crust 
for the entire cake, top, sides, and 
bottom ; butter the tin, and put cake 
in, prick top with fork, and oake for 
four or five nours. 

A Plain Cheap Cake. — One quartern 
of roUed dough, half a pound of butter, 
three quarters of a pound of sugar, one 
pound of currants, small teaspoonf ul 
mixed spice ; mix well together, butter 
the tin, and bake for two hours. 

Plain Buns. — ^Take four pounds of 
flour, and mix with one pound of sifted 
moist sugar; make a hole in the middle^ 
and stir in gradually half a pint <j 
yeast, a pint of warm milk, with flour 
to ma^e it as thick as cream ; cover it^ 
and let it stand two hours ; then melt 
to an oil, but not hot, one pound of 
butter, stir this to the other ingre- 
dients, with warm milk enough to 
make a soft but drv dough, throw over 
it a little flour, and let the whole stand 
in a warm place until it rises very 
li^ht. Take a baking dish rubbed over 
with butter, mould the dough into 
buns, each about the sise of an egg, 
lay them in rows three or four inches 
apart, set them in a warm place to 
prove till they have swollen to double 
their size, bake them in a hot ovea. 
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and bnish them over with milk. Ca- 
raway seeds, curra&tB, raLsine, or finely 
chopped candied peel, may be added 
at wfll. 

BcUh Buns, — Take of flour two 
pounds; ale yeast, one pint; sherry, 
one glass; add a little orange-flower 
water, three beaten eggs, a little nut- 
meg, and salt, whatever currants, 
plums, chopped almonds, caraway 
seeds, or chopped candied-peel, you 
wish; and made the whole into a dry 
dough, with warm cream or milk. 
Let this stand before the fire for some 
time until it has risen well; then knead 
in a pound of fresh butter; mould the 
dough into buns, and set them to 
prove as before directed; sprinkle a 
few ocmifits on each, and brush over 
with beaten white of egg, dust over 
with powdered loaf sugar, sprinkle 
with a little water from a brush, and 
bake in a quick oven on floured paper. 
Muffins, — ^Mix together for a quarter 
of an hour a quartern of flour, a pint 
and a half of warm milk and water, a 
quarter of a pint of yeast» two ounces 
of salt, then add a quarter of a peck 
more flour, make %ke whole into a 
dough ; 1st it rise one hour, roll up^ 
pull into pieces, make them into bslu, 
put into a wann place, shape them into 
muffins, and bake on tins; turn them 
when half done, dip them into wann 
Bulk, end bake to a pale brown. 

Indian Meal Muffins.— TakB a quart 
of Indian com meal, and pour into it 
by degrees sufficient boiling water to 
make it into a thick batter; when 
cooled a little, add a tablespoonf ul of 
yeast, two ^ggs well beaten, and a tea- 
spooiiul of salt; set in a warm place 
to rise for two hours; then butter 
square tin pans, two-thirds fill them, 
and bake in a quick oven; when done, 
serve hot or out into squares; or bake 
as directed above (see Muffins). 

OmmpeU. — ^Mix a quart of new mUk 
to a thm batter with water, flour, a 
little salt, an egg, and a tablespoonful 
of flood yeast, Teat well, cover it up, 
and let it stand in a warm place to 
rise. Clean the muffin plate, while 
warm over the fire^ and rub it with a 
little butter tied up in a piece of mus- 



plate in a thin ring; as it begins to 
bake, raise the edge all round with a 
sharp knife. When one side is done, 
whicn it is very speedily, turn and 
bake the other. 

Tea CoJfce*— called " Sally Lunns:"— 
Take one pint of warm milik, or cream, 
with a teaoupful of yeast, put these 
into a pan, with flour enougn to form 
a UiickoMer; add the yolks of three 
eggs well beaten, two ounces of loaf 
sugar dissolved in some warm milk, 
and a quarter of a pound of butter. 
When risen (say from thirty to sixty 
minutes), make the douffh into cakes, 
put them on tins, and oake them in 
a quick oven. In summer the milk 
should be lukewarm, in winter warmer. 

Ruaka. — Take seven fine eggs and 
beat them up, then mix with half a 
pint of new milk, in which four ounces 
of butter has been melted. Add a gUl 
of yeast, and three ounces of sugar; 
put this gradually into flour to make 
a light batter; let it rise before the 
fire half an hour; then stiffen with 
more flour.- Knead well, divide it into 
small loaves or cakes, and flatten them. 
These, baked well and eaten hot with 
butter, are capital tea-cakes ; but to 
form rusks, allow them toget cold, slice 
them, and put into the oven to crisp. 

There are many other varieties of 
cakes, but the above receipts will be 
found sufficient for family require- 
ments. When a particularly rich or 
highly ornamented cake, with almond 
and sugar icings, sugar pipings and 
flowers, the best and cheapest way is 
to go to a good pastrycook, tell him 
exactly what you want^ and leave the 
rest to him. 

Bisonits. 

Plain biscuits are very wholesome 
food, and enjoyable at almost anytime. 
Now that so many very excellent 
machine-made biscuits are sold cheaply 
in tins, or by the pound, it is not 
necessary to give more than a few 
good receipts. 

Sett'BiscuUs will be found very use- 
ful to all travellers. Take five pounds 
of wheaten-flom', with the bran in it, 
half a pound of yeast, aMd just enough 
tepid water to make it into a very 
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iong time, vnth ffrtai force; then shaped 
into Iriflcuita, prick^ with a fork, and 
haked in a slow oven for about two 
houTs; then set to dry in a warm place. 

Captam^a BUcidts are made in the 
iKBieway, bnt with/ne wheaten flour, 
snAAternethy Biscuits as Captains with 
the addition of caraway seeds and 
wgsr. 

iiweei BiicuUa.^yLake into a stiff 
paste with two eggs, not beaten, and 
tepid water, a pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, and half a pound of 
pounded loaf sugar. Boll out tne paste, 
and to form the biscuits, make into 
round balls, flatten them a little ; prick 
with a fork ; bake on tins. A few 
caraway seeds, may be added. 

Savoy Biacuita.'^TtLke twelve eggs, 
their weight in powdered sifgar, and 
half their weight of fine flour ; beat up 
the yolks witii the snear, adding a 
little grated lemon peel and orange- 
flower water; whip the whites separ- 
ately into a stiff froth, mix with the 
other ; then stir in the flour, and beat 
the whole well together; butter a 
mould, and put in your mixture; bake 
in a moderately warm oven. 

SauoM and StniBngs. 

The dee of Sauces has become more 
general of late, and several forms of 
these condiments are popular. Taken 
in moderation, they may be considered 
healthy, but used in excess they are 
decidedly injurious. The base of all 
the meat sauces is the Indian pickle 
chtUney, soy, garlic, sugar, ]^epper, and 
catsup, in various proportions. The 
Worcester and Uarve/s sauces, have 
so much in common that a description 
of the latter will be sufficient. 

Barveffs Sauce, — The following are 
the ingredients for a gallon ; though 
of course less may be made : — Five 
pints of best pickling vinegar ; quar- 
ter of a pound of good pickled cucum- 
ber, cut small; quarter of a pound of 
iv hite mustard seed^ bruised ; quarter 
of an ounce of fresh celery-seed, 
bruised ; and one o -^ ^ ce of garlic, peeled, 
and out sroaU. Boil until reduced to 
four pints, in a stone jar. In another 
jar put four pints of water, one ounce 
of bruised ginger; quarter of an ounce 



of bruised mace; quarter of an ounce 
of cayenne pepper; one pint of India 
ehutney or soy; boil slowly in a stone 
jar, till reduced to four pints; then 
mix the contents of the two jars to- 
gether, stirring well; boil them to- 
gether for half an hour, then let the 
mixture stand till cold. Take the peel 
of three lemons, cut into strips, dry 
in an oven till quite brown and dry. 
Add hot to the cold mixture. Cover 
close; let it stand ten days, and strain 
for use. 

Sauce Robert. — Slice four or ftv^ 
onions, and brown them in a stewpan, 
with three ounces of butter, and m 
dessertspoonful of flour. When of % 
deep yellow, pour to them half a pint- 
of beef or of veal gravy, and let them 
shxmier for fifteen minutes; skim, add 
a seasoning of salt and pepper, and, 
at the moment of serving, mix in ft 
dessertspoonful of made mustard. 

Mango Chutney. ^Thib following re- 
ceipt is given by a native of India. To 
twenty ounces of moist sugar, in syrup, 
add twelve ounces of salt, four ounces 
of garlic, four ounces of onions, one 
ounce of powdered ginger, four ounces 
of dried chillies, twelve ounces of mus- 
tard seed, sixteen ounces of stoned 
raisins, tiiree pints of white wine vin- 
egar, and thirty unripe sour apples 
peeled, cored, and sliced smalL Flace 
the whole into a large nan, and stir till 
mixed. Boil gently, auow to get cold, 
and bottle for use. 

Another Way, Ingredients :— six 
pounds of apples or rhubarb, three 
ounces of garlic, half a pound of brown 
sugar, thive ounces of ground gin^r, 
three quarters of a pound of raisms^ 
three quarters of a pound of salt, one 
ounce cayenne pepper, two pints of 
vinegar. Apples must be stewed to a 
pulp, pick and beat the^arlio as fine 
as possible, stone the raisins, and cut 
in small pieces — ^mix all thoroughly 
together, ooil vinegar, and pour over 
all., put in a large jar, stir well, close 
at top and let it stand at side of the 
fire for three weeks, stir daily. 

Fish Savces. — The base of most fish 
sauces is Melted Butter^ which is easily 
made by flouring the butter and add- 
ing milk, keeping the whole stirred. 
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one way, in a pipkin over a dear fire 
till uHoiig Proportions : — Ateaspoon- 
f 111 of flour to two ounces of butter, a 
half pint of milk and a pinch of salt. 
Melted butter may also be made with 
water instead of milk. Add the roes 
or milts of mackerel, and finely chop- 
ped parsley, and a spoonful of soy, and 
you nave Afaekerel Sauce; — ^the spawn 
of a lobster, and the flesh pulled into 
pieces with a fork, and with pepper 
and a spoonful of Worcester or Har- 
vey, and you have Lobster /Satice;— the 
flesh and soft parts of crabs, and you 
have Crab Sauce. Half a dozen to a 
dozen fresh, bearded oysters, with half 
a spoonful of anchovy sauce, and you 
have Oyster Sauce; — a handful of shel- 
led shrimps, and a teaspoonf ul of lemon 
pickle, and you have Shrimp Sauce; — 
a tablespoonful of anchovy paste, or a 
oouple of pounded anchovies, and you 
have Anaiovy Satice; — the liquor of a 
quart of picked and bearded mussels 
-^the mussels to be added afterwards, 
— and you have Mussel Sauce; — the 
pounded flesh of salmon, with a little 
sherry, a few button mushrooms and 
shallots, and a pinch of sugar, and you 
have Matelote Sauce ; — boiled and 
washed onions, strained, and you have 
Onion Sauce. 

Parsley Sauce. — Add to melted but- 
ter some finely chopped parsley, pre- 
viously scalded, Rivina it a boil up 
before serving. Feimd Sauce is made 
in the same way. 

Egg Sauce for Salt Fish. Add four 
hard-boiled e^gs, chopped fine, to half 
a pint of boilmg melted butter, with 
a squeeze of lemon. 

Tomato Sauce. -^To four or five to- 
matos add an on ion, two or three cloves, 
a little minced ham, and a mere pinch 
of thyme. When boiled, rub the whole 
through a sieve, add a little flour, sea- 
son with pepper and salt, boil for a 
few minutes, and serve hot. 

Bechamel Sauce. — Mince together 
shallots or small onions, parsley, and 
cloves, put them in a stewpan, with an 
ounce of batter, a little flour, cream, 
salt and pepper ; let the whole boil 
till it thickens, then add a little nut- 
meg, and serve. Minced meat may 
also be added. 



Sharp Sauce for Co^d Meats {Savce 
Piquanie). Into a quart of white wine 
vinegar, eight cloves of garlic, twelve 
shallots, a small clove of ginger, a little 
salt, and the peel of a lemon ; boi) to- 
gether, strain, and bottle for use. 

Caper Sauce. — To melted butter add 
bruised or chopped capers, with a dash 
of lemon piclde. Heat — taking care 
that it does not boil. 

Bread Sauce. — ^Boil crumb of white 
bread, with a minced onion, and some 
wholewhite pepper; when cooked, take 
out the onions, peppercorns, and put 
the bread, carefully crushed through a 
sieve, into a pipkin with cream, a little 
butter and salt, stirring carefully till 
it boils. 

Apple Sauce. — Pare, core, and slice 
apples, boil them in water, with a bit 
of lemon peel until tender ; strain and 
roast; then add moist sugar and but- 
ter; heat and serve. Used with pork, 
geese, or ducks. 

Brown Apple Sauce is made as the 
same, with gravy seasoned. 

Mint Sauce. — Pick, wash, and chop 
fine some green spearmint. To two 
tablespoonfuls put eight of vinegar, 
adding brown sugar to taste ; serve 
cold in a sauce tureen, with lamb or 
mutton. 

White Sauce. — In a pipkin with a 
quarter of a pound of butter add a 
dessertspoonful of floar, some salt and 
whole pepper ; add a little water, mix 
well together, stir one way, without 
allowing it to boil, and serve hot. This 
may also be made without the butter, 
by adding the yolk of an egg. 

Brandy Sauce and Wine Sauce are 
made by adding brandy or vdne and 
sugar to melted butter, without salt. 
Proportions :— Three teaspoonf uls of 
pounded sugar, a wine-glass of wine, 
or half that quantity of brandy, or 
cura^oa. Stir till nearly boiling and 
serve in a tureen. Some prefer to 
serve Brandy Sauce in the dish with 
the pudding. 

Siceet Sauce for Puddings. — To half 
a pint of melted butter, add three tea- 
spoonfuls of pounded white sugar, 
fiavoin* with grated lemon rind, nut- 
meg, cinnamon, or bitter almonds 
ground; simmer and serve hot. Another. 
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8w^ Sauce is made hj boiling % 
nut of milk sad •iirring into it two 
Mftten eggB and four oimcet of ponnded 
•ugmr, in a jar placed in a saucepan of 
water, and stirred till it thickens, but 
not boils. Flavonr with nutmeg or 
cinnamon and half a |^aM of brandy. 

Mvahroom mnd WalmU Sauce is 
made by putting a pint of mushrooms 
and a pint of wamnt pickle into a 
bottle, with a little essence of an- 
ehoTies^ set nncorked in a saucepan 
of water and heat to boiling. Tnen 
aJlow to cool, and cork for use. 

Cday Sauce for boiled turkeys 
and poultry generally. Boil until 
tender, in salt and water, four nice 
heads of celery, cut them into small 
pieces and put them into half a pint 
of melted butter, with a blade of 
pounded mace, white pepper and salt 
to taste. Sjmmez, and serve in a 
tureen. This quantity is enough for 
* fowl ; half as much more for a tur- 
key. It may also be made with stock 
instead of melted butter, thickened 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour. 

Fwrcemeat for fish-soups, stews, Ac. 
Beat the flesh and soft parts of a 
lobster, half an anchovy, a piece of 
boiled celery, the yolk of a hiurd e^g, 
m little cayenne, mace, salt, and white 
sepper, with two tablespoonf uls of 
bread crumbs, one of oyster liquor, 
two ounces oi butter warmed, and 
two eggs well beaten ; make into balls, 
and fry brown in butter. 

Veal Siufing or Foreemeai. — Season 
with pepper, salt, cloves, grated qnt- 
mefe and lemon peel, a pound of lean 
▼eu, and a quurter of a pound of 
aausage meat ; add mushrooms, minc- 
ing the whole very fine together. For 
forcemeat balls, add yoUis of eggs, 
and roll in flour. 

Stufing for Hare, — ^Theliver scalded, 
«n anchovy or a teaspoonful of an- 
chovy paste, a slice of fat bacon, a little 
fluet, parsley, thyme, knotted marjo* 
ram, a shallot or two, and either onion 
or cmvea, all chopped fine ; crumbs of 
bread, pepper, and nutmeg, beat in a 
mortw witn an egg well beaten. 

Ordinary Stuffiangfor 'Meat or Povl' 
$ry, — ^Miz with any pottedmeat or game 
an equal proportion of soaked bread 
6 



or bread-crumbs, and yon will hav« stt 
once a very fine stuffing. Baoon or 
butter must be substituted for snet^ 
when the forcemeat is to be eaten cold. 
Sage and OnumM. — ^This is the ordi- 
nary stuffing for goose or roast pork. 
Chop onions very fine, with hw the 
quantity of green sage leaves, put into 
a stewpan with a little water, simmer 
gently for ten minutes, tiien add 
pepper and salt, with about twice the 

auantity of fine bread erumbs; mix' 
tie whole, and pour thereto a quarter 
of a pint of broth, gravy, or melted 
butter ; stir well together gently, and 
simmer. The liver of the goose added 
to the stuffing is a great improvement. 
for Turteifi, Fowie, Sc, me 



▼agetablM. 

Pofeitos.— Perhaps the best method 
of cooking potatos is to boil than with 
their skins on. Take a dozen or moi« 
equal-sized potatos, wash and scrub 
them until the skins are perfectly 
clean; put them in a saucepan that 
thev will half fill, just cover them 
with cold water, put in a good hand- 
ful of salt, and let them come to the 
boil, then draw the saucepan on one 
side, and »mtiier atx^ until they are 
—on feelinff with a fork — t^ider; 
which will be, for medium-siaed pota- 
tos, about twenty to twenty -five 
minutes after the water boils up; larger 
potatos will take thirty to forty 
minutes. When tender pour off tbie 
water, and let them stand with the 
lid off, by the side of the ^ae for five 
minutes to dry ; then peel and serve 
very hot. Young new potatos should 
have their skins rukloed off with a 
coarse cloth, put into hoiJ&nq water, 
and boiled until tender-HMy fifteen to 
twenty- five minutes, accordmg to 
size— pour off the water and let them 
stand, with the lid raised but not 
removed, until quite dry ; serve very 
hot, with a piece of butter in the dish. 
When the skins of the voung potatos 
will not rub off, boil them with the 
skins on, as directed above. The best 
way to aUarni potatos is to peel them, 
throw them into salt and water, and 
when all are peeled, put them in a 
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steamer over a saucepan of boiling 
water, and let the water boil fast 
until the potatos are quite tender — 
which will be in half an hour, more or 
less according to size. To mash pota* 
tos, boil them in their skins as 
«iirected above, and when quite dr^ 
peel and mash them with a K>rk until 
they are smooth and free from lumps, 
then put them into another saucepan 
with a little butter, milk and salt, 
stir this mixture over the fire until 
very hot, dish lightly, and do not 
smooth the top, but you may brown 
with a salamander. . Be careful of 
three things in the dressing of mashed 
potatv^ea : —1, that they are allowed 
to quite dry before peeling ; 2, that 
they are beaten to a perfectly smooth 
paste ; and 3, that when served they 
are light, floury, and not sticky. 
About the proper proportion of 
butter and milk is two ounces of the 

^ former and a gill of the latter, to 
every two pound dish of potatos. 
To fry potatos, wash and peel them, 
and cut them into rather thin slices, 
breadthways, or cut into thick slices 
and then into ribbons, and fry to a 
good colour in boiling lard or drip- 
ping ; when crisp — say five minutes — 
dram them on a cloth or blotting- 
paper before the fire, and serve very 
hot with a little salt. Cold potatos 
may be fried in this way. lo bake 
.jotatos, wash well, and put them, 
with their jackets on, into a moderate 
uven, until they are tender to the 
fork ; serve in their skins. The best 
way to eat these is to rub them out 
with a napkin. To bake potatos 
under meat, peel them and sprinkle 
with salt. PotaJUi JUssoles are made 
l)y boiling and mashing, as directed 
^bqve, mixing with salt, pepper, a 
ittle minced parsley and onion (when 
iked), rolling into small balls, cover- 
ug with egg and bread-crumbs, and 
•"rying in boiling lard or dripping for 
\\yovL% eight or ten minutes. Drain 
>a a cloth and serve very hot. Any 
jnd of cold meat, ham, or tongue, or 
can bacon, may be minced very fine 
uid added to the mixture. 
Cahhaijes. Remove the damaged 

' .^atftideleavett, and cut the btalk short. 



If small summer cabbages make two 
cuts crosswise at the stalk end ; if 
larger, halve them, and if very large, 
cut them in quarters. Wash them in 
strong salt and water, and let them 
remain in it for some little time — this 
destroys insects. Then put them — 
after draining or shaking the cold 
water out of them — into a large sauce- 
pan of boifing water, with a handful 
of salt and a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda to every two quarts of water. 
Boil /flwf, with the lid of the sauce- 
pan off, imtil the stalk is tender. 
Drain in a colander, and serve very 
hot in a dish with a strainer. A large 
cabbage will take thirty to forty 
minutes, and a small summer cabbage 
ten to fifteen. Greaf care must be 
exercised that no water is served with 
any kind of boiled vegetables. 

Brussels Sprouts and Young Oreens 
are boiled in the same way^ as cab- 
bage, in a large pan of boiling water, 
and boiled /(w^ till done. 

Green Pea*.— Choose them young 
and fresh ; shell them, wash well in 
cold water, and drain in a colander. 
Then put them into a large saucepan 
(say half a gallon) of boiling water, 
with a handful of salt, a small lump 
of sugar (unless the peas are of a 
sweet kind), and — when the peas are 
old and the water hard — half as much 
carbonate of soda as will lie on a six- 

Eence ; let them boil fast, with the 
d of the saucepan off, until quite 
tender, but not smashed. Drain in a 
colander, and serve very hot in a hot 
vegetable dish, with a bit of butter in 
the middle. Some cooks either boil 
a few sprigs of fresh mint with the 
peas, or garnish with some boiled 
separately. This is entirely a matter 
of taste. The various modes of stew- 
ing with lamb, veal, &c., will be 
found under the head Slewing. 

French Seaiis. — Prepare by cutting 
off each end, and the strings which 
go down each side, then slice up thin 
and lay them in salt and water for a 
little while. Put them on in boiling 
water, with a handful of salt and half 
a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda to 
two quarts of water, and keep them 
boihng fast, with the lid ofi^ until 
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tender, say ten to twenty minutes — 
fast boiling— according to size. Drain 
and serve very hot. When very yonng 
these beans are not sliced up^ but 
simply have each end cut off. 

Scariet Beam are cooked in the same 
way as French beans. The French 
cooks, after they are boiled as above, 
dry the beans in a stewpan over the 
fire, and when quite hot, add a spoon- 
fnl of gravy, a httle butter, lemon 
juice, pepper and salt ; shake the 
whole till the butter is melted, and 
then serve. 

Broad Beans, — Shell the beans and 
put them on in plenty of boiling 
water, with a handful of salt, and 
boil faM until tender — say fifteen to 
twenty -five minutes, according to 
size. Drain, and serve with a tureen 
of parsley and butter. If the beans 
are very old take off the skins after 
boiling. 

Hamcat Beans. — Pour boiling water 
over your white haricots, and after- 
wards remove the skins ; put cm to 
boil, in cold water, enough to cover 
them, adding hot water as the former 
evaporates ; when quite tender take 
out and dry. Roll a bit of butter in 
flour, put into a stewpan with a few 
mincea onions ; add a little gravy, 
pepper, and salt. Toss the beans 
into this ; move them about for five 
or ten minutes over the fire, and serve 
in a large tureen. 

Cauf^fiowers. — Take off the outer 
leaves, and out the stalks short ; put 
into strong salt and water for an hour, 
to draw out the insects. Pot them 
into fast boiling water with a handful 
of salt ; leave the saucepan uncovered, 
and boil fast for about fifteen to twenty 
minutes, skmming the water &om 
time to time; when tender, strain and 
serve, with plain melted butter, a little 
of which may be poured over. Large 
oauliflowers should be cut in halves, 
and ver^ large ones quartered, before 
Boakinfi in the salt and water, as this 
vegetable is frequently attacked by 
insects. 

BrocoU is dressed the same as cauli- 
flower. 

SpijMch. — Take a pailful of spinach 
and wash it thoroughly in several 



waters, until quite free from grit; 
then put it into a large saucepan with 
a tunwler of cold water, and a couple 
of handf uls of salt, press close together 
from time to time, and when quite 
tender — say ten or twelve minutes — 
take it out, dnia it, add then press aU 
the water out end chop very small ; 
then put it into a stewpan with 
pepper, a little lemon- juice, and a pat 
of butter, stir over the fire for about 
five minutes, and serve very hot, with 
sippets of bread. Poached eggs may 
be served on spinach. 

Turnip Tops, — ^Boil as directed for 
cabbage. 

Spanish Onions. — Take six equal- 
sized Spanish onions, and put on in 
plenty of boilins water, with the skins 
on; boil for an hour. Then peel, put 
into a baking dish with a little butter, 
and bake for a couple of hours in a 
moderate oven. Serve with brown 
gravy, pepper and salt. They may 
also be stewed in a pint of gravy — 
being first peeled ; summer very gently 
until tender—- say two to three hours ; 
a large piece of butter will do instead 
of the gravy, but the onions must be 
moved about now and then, and must 
only Just simmer. 

Uarrots, Parsnips, and 2\irnips are 
all boiled in the same way. Remove 
the toi>s, wash, scrape, and out out 
all bruises, specks, &c. Cut, length- 
wise, into quarters ; put them on in 
plenty of last-boiling water, with a 
nandful of salt. T^ey should boil 
without stopping until quite tender, 
which time varies greatly with the age 
and size of the vegetables. Turnips 
are quickest done, then parsnips, and, 
longest^ carrots — large ones being 
often over two hours boilinff. To 
mash turnips, boil as above, and drain 
in a colander ; squeeze them as dry as 
you can, and then rub them through 
a colander or sieve ; put into a stew- 
pan with a pat of butter, a little milk, 
white pepper, and salt, and stir for 
ten minutes, when serve. 

Tomatos. — ^Take off the stalks and 
put them in a stewpan with a little 
gravy; stew gently till tender — say 
twenty minutes to half an hour ; 
thicken with a bit of butter rolled in 

7—2 
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ififur, waMm with salt and Gayenney 
boil op and serve. They may also be 
sliced and stewed in butter until 
tender — say twenty minutes — when 
stir in a wineglass of vinegar, and 
serve with any sort of roast meat. 
Many cooks bake them in butter, 
with a high seasoning of pepper and 
sail This way they take abont thirty 
to forty minutes. 

TVtf^.— Wash some fine truffles 
thoroughly dean, wrap in buttered 
pKsper ana bake in a hoi oven for 
sixty or seventy minutes. Remove 
the paper and serve. As truffles are 
indigestible they should be eaten 
spanngly. 

liushrooms. — ^Wipe the mushrooms, 
eut off the ends of the stalks, peel, 
and broil over a clear fire. On every 
mushroom put a bit of butter and a 
squeeie of lemon, pepper and salt ; 
serve very hot. Button mushrooms 
may be stewed for about half an hour 
^ gr*^^ with a little Cayenne^ nut- 
meg, and salt. 

Asparagui should be oooked as firssh 
as possible. Scrape the stems, and 
tie up in bundles— the heads put all 
the same way— of fifteen or twenty 
heads ; then out them aU the same 
length, put them into fast boiling 
water, with a handful of salt ; hoS. 
quickly for fifteen to twenty minutes, 
or until quite tender ; dish upon toast 
and serve with plain melted butter. 

Sea-Kale is diissed in the same way 
as asnaragns, which me. 

Celery may be stewed in a little 
white atock {eee Receipt), with a gill 
of cream, a thickening of butter and 
flour, and seasoning to taste. To 
serve with cheese and eat raw, wash 
dean, take away all unsightly pieces, 
slice it lengthwise if larse, and serve 
In a cdery glass, half full of water. 
ifieft Saladl. 

Vegetabk Jforrots.— Cut into quar- 
ters or slices, take out the seeds, put 
on in boiling water with a little salt» 
and boil until quite tender. Serve 
with mdted butter. Or you may, 
after boiling them in slices, cover with 
egg and bread crumbs, or dip ^em 
into batter, and fryin boiling lard. 

ArUchokee* ^ Wash in several 



waters, and boil as directed for oab> 
bages, which see. 

JeruecUem Artiehobee, — Wash and 
peel ; put them on in cold water, with 
a handful of salt, enough to just cover 
them ; boil gently till quite tenders- 
say fifteen to twenty minutes after 
the water boils up ; serve very hot, 
with mdted butter. 

LeAuce§. -^To serve plain, wash 
carefully in salt and water, and then 
in plain water, pick off the outer 
leaves, drain in a colander, and cut 
into quarters, lengthwise, (^ee Salad). 

Cucumbers. ^^"BeeH and out^ begin- 
ning at the thick end, into veiy uiin 
slices, season with pepper ana salt. 
Dish, and serve with salad oil and 
vinegar, or vinegar only, over, (^ee 
Salad). 

Horeeradith. — Put the root into 
weak salt and water for an hour; 
wash thoroughly, and scrape very thin 
with a sha^ stiff knife. This is 
always served with roast beef. A 
good plan is to keep a little scraped, 
and Kept in a guMS bottle with 
vinegar. 

S(Uad$, — ^All fish salads are made 

eeciselyas directed for lobster salad. 
&e best dressing for salad, accord- 
ing to the Bnglisn taste, is the yolk 
of hard eggs rubbed up with oil, vine- 
gar, mustard, pepper, and salt ; soma 
add a little sugar. As few persons 
agree as to whtdi of these innedients 
should p«dominate, it would be use- 
less to give instructions for the mix- 
ing, the best way being to purchase 
the ready-made salad-dressing of some 
good pickle-maker. Watercressea 
are, perhaps, the most wholesome 
vegetable tor salads; and then the 
leUuce, from its sedative properties. 
Celery is generally mixed with salad, 
and where onions are liked, they 
should always form part of the salad, 
as they give a warmth which is want- 
ing in the other vegetables. To those 
who like the flavour, it is recom- 
mended to rub the bottom of the salad 
bowl with a clove of garlic, without, 
however, putting any portion into the 

Tomato Salad, — Take from four to 
six tomatoes (according to siae), let 
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^em be fnllj ripe aad freeh, slice 
them in thin rounds, lay them in * 
glass dish arranged neatly ; then ponr 
over sufficient vinegar to barely cover 
them, and add a spoonful of salt and 
s very little pepper; let the salad 
stand about two hours before serving. 
The above is excellent with, either 
cold or hot meat, fish, &c., and is a 
^ery wholesome and pleasing dish. 



In serving * dessert fat rammer 
be careful the fruit is all freshlv 
gathered, and perfectly ripe. A 
nice selection of fresh mut, with a 
Hfetle crystallized fruit, a few hw^bons 
and fancy biscuits, preserved ginger, 
fruit ices, and powdered loaf sugar is 
a dessert at once tasteful and com- 
paratively inexpensive. In winter 
time apples, oruiges, nuts, almonds, 
raisins, and dried and crystallized 
fruits must take the place of the fresh. 
These should be arranged with taste, 
and the ornamental leaves of various 
fruits interspersed. 

Stewed Pears and Pippins. — All 
kinds of winter pears form a very good 
dish, simply peeled, cut into slices, 
and stewed gently with a little sugar, 
water, cloves, and cinnamon, ad£ng 
a little lemon juice ; or they may be 
stewed in French white wine with 
similar seasoning ; or be baked in an 
oven in the same way, adding a little 
port wine to increase the flavour and 
improve the colour. The addition of 
a little fresh lemon-peel is an improve- 
ment. To stew pippins, and other 
apples, core them, pare thin, and 
throw into water. For every pound 
of fruit, make a syrup with half a 
ponnd of refined sugar and a pint of 
water. Skim well, and put in the 
pippins to stew till clear, then ^ate 
so: IIP lemon-peel over them, and serve 
cold in the syrup. 

Baked Peara, Appfes, 4ee. — Bake in 
a moderate oven with sugar. 

\]iOT all other modes of cookinv and 
pi esen'-ing, or otherwise dresHing fruit, 
«'?€ the various receipts under Pud- 
dines and Pies, Pastry, JeUies, Sick- 
room Cookery, Sauce% Freserving^ 
Confectionery, &o.] 



Curing, PldUing, Freflerving. 

Cvaring and PoUmg are terms applied 
to the treatment of meat» Ac, with 
salt; Picking to the preparation of 
fresh fish, vegetables, £c., with vine- 
gar, and Preserving to the modes of 
treating fruits and ve^tables with 
sugar, &c. A Good Pickle for pork 
hams, tongue, or beef is the foUowmg : 
— Put twogallons of water, two pounds 
of brown sugar, two poimds of bay- 
salt, two pounds and a naif of common 
salt, and half a pound of saltpetre, in 
a deep earthen pan, with a cover to fit 
close. Before putting in the meat 
sprinkle it well with coarse sugar, and 
drain. Pack close; so that the pickle 
mav cover. This pickle is not to be 
boiled. A small ham may lie fourteen 
days, a large one three weeks; a tongue 
twelve cUtys, - and beef in propor- 
tion to its size. They will eat well out 
of the pickle without drying. When 
they are to be dried, let each piece be 
drained over the pan ; and when they 
cease to drop, take a clean sponge and 
dry thoroughly. Six or eight hours 
will smoke them; a little saw-dast and 
wet straw burnt will do this. If put 
into a chimney, sew them in coarse 
cloth, and hang them a week. This 

Eickle, if skimmed before each pick- 
ng, will last, for years. 
To Cure Pork.— Bone, and cut into 
pieces, Rub with saltpetre, and then 
with common salt and bay-salt, mixed; 
Put a layer of common salt at the 
bottom of tub, cover each piece with 
salt and lay them even one upon ano- 
ther ; fill the hollow places wit>> salt. 
As the salt melts on the top, strew on 
more, lay a coarse cloth over the 
vessel, a board over that, and a weight 
on the board. Cover close, strew on 
more salt, as may be necessary, and 
the pork will keep good the year round. 
To Cure Bacon. — Place the meat on 
a table ; salt, with a little nitre, adiied, 
well all over. Some straw is then 
placed on a floor, a flitch laid thereon, 
with the rind downwards — straw laid 
above this, then another flitch, and so 
on ; above the whole is placed " lo;«rd, 
and weights above all. In three weeks 
or a month the meat is auflloiently 
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salted and is hung up to the kitchen 
rafters. The Irish practice of boming 
wood and turf imparts a sweetness to 
the bacon thus cured. 

To Cure J?aTiw.--Rub the legs of 
pork with salt, and leave them for 
three days to drain; throw away the 
brine. For hams of from fifteen to 
eighteen pounds weight, mix together 
two ounces of saltpetre, one pound of 
coarse sugar, and one pound of salt; 
rub with this, lay in deep pans with 
the rind down, and keep for three days 
well covered ; then pour over a pint 
and a half of vinegar, turn them in the 
brine, and baste with it daily for a 
month; drain well, rub with bran, 
and hang for a month high in a chim- 
ne^, or a smoking house, over * wood 
foe to smoke. 

To Pot Teai.— Cut a fillet into four 

Sieces; season wiUi pepper, salt and a 
ttle mace ; put the veal into a pot 
with half a pound of butter; tie a 
paper over it, and* bake three hours. 
Cut off tiie outsides; pound the meat 
in a mortar with the &t of the gravy, 
till of the thickness of paste; then pack 
close in pots, press aown hard, and 
when cold, pour clarified butter over 
it. It is fit to eat in a month. 

Venismi, Ham, FowU, Pigeons^PouIr 
try, 4&C., may be potted in the same 
•way. 

Brawn, — Havine cleansed a large 
pi^'s head thoroughly, and rubbed it 
with salt, boil it until the bones can be 
removed; season with salt and pej)per, 
and, «while hot, lay the meat in a 
mould. Press it down with a board 
and heavy weight, and let it remain in 
a cool place for six hours. Then boil 
for about an hour, coverins the mould 
with the liquor in which the head was 
first boiled; press a^ain after this 
boiling. The flavour is improved by 
adding in layers, when the mould is 
filled, some salted and boiled tongue 
in thin slices. The tongue must be 
peeled. A sucking pig may be collared 
m the same way. 

Meat or Fish Prt^aenjed m Sugar, — 
Bub the joint or fish (after being 
opened) with sugar, and leave it for 
a few days to d^. If inteaadad for 



long keeping, dry it after this, taking 
care to expose new surfaces to the air 
frequently, to prevent mouldiness. 
Fish preserved in this manner will be 
founcC when dressed, superior to that 
which has been cured by salt or imokcw 

FicUing. 

To Pickle Salman.— Split the fish, 
after it has been scaled and cleaned, 
and divide it into convenient pieces. 
Lay the pieces in a shallow kettle, with 
as much water as will cover them. To 
three quarts add one pint of vinesar, 
two or three ounces of salt, twelve bay 
leaves, six blades of mace, and ftQuar- 
ter of an ounce of black pepper. When 
boiled enough, drain and put it on a 
clean cloth ; then put more salmon 
into the kettle, ana pour the liquor 
upon it, and so on till all is done. 
AiteT this, if the pickle be not well- 
flavoured with vinegar and salt, add 
more, and boil quick for three quarters 
of an hour. When all is cold pack the 
fish in deep pans or tubs, and let there 
be enough pickle to plentifully cover. 
Preserve it from the air. 

To Pickle MackereL—Cletok and di- 
vide Uurge mackerel; cut each side into 
three jwrts; take pepper, nutmegs, 
mace, cloves, and salt, all finely pow- 
dered; mix, and having made a little 
hole in each piece of fish, fbrce the 
seasoning therein, mb also some on the 
outside; then fry brown in oil, let 
them stand till cold, put into a stone 
jar and cover with vinegar. If to be 
kept any time, pour oil on top. 

To Pickle Mushrooms. — Clean small 
button mushrooms, and put them into 
cold vinegar, and allow it to oome 
slowly to a boil ; drain and lay them in 
a cloth till cold, and then put them 
into fresh vinegar. If very small, they 
should not be allowed to boil, as so 
strong. a heat might destroy them. 
When dried, they may be put again 
into the vinegar after it had been 
cooled. A little mace wiU improve the 
flavour, but no hot pepper sliould be 
used. 

Pickled Capers. — Directly they are 
gathered put the capers into a jar with 
strong vinegar and aalt^ leaving two 
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inches of vinegar over the capers, then 
tie the jar down with a skin ; and if 
the capers are kept in a cool place, and 
a little fresh strong yinecar added from 
time to time, they will remain good 
for four or five years. 

Pickled Cabbage, — Slice into a colan- 
der, and sprinkle salt over each layer. 
I>rain two days, pnt into a jar, and 
cover with boiling vinegar, adding a 
few slices of red beet-root. If spice be 
used, it should be boiled with the 
vinegar. Hard loAite cabbage may be 
intermixed with the other, or cauli- 
flowers cut into branches. 

CauUJknoerSf Brocoli, Beans, Ncutw- 
Uunu, Artichokes, Radishes, dec, may 
be pickled in the same way. 

Pickled Walnuts. — ^Take gpreen wal- 
nuts before the inner shell is formed 
— which may be known by pricking 
them with a pin ; if it goes throuffh 
easily, they are young enough to pickk. 
Prick them in several places, to allow 
them to imbibe the salt, and keep 
them in strong brine for a fortnight, 
makinff fresh salt and water every 
three days ; drain and put them in a 
jar, sprinkle with salt^ and pour over 
boiling vinegar, some shallots, garlic, 
or onion may be boiled in the vmegar 
if the flavour be not disliked. 

PichUd Onions. — Select youns equal- 
sized onions, peel and steep tiaem in 
strong salt and water for four days, 
changing the water two or three times ; 
wipe perfectly dry, and put them into 
sciuding milk ; when the milk becomes 
cold, drain them, and dry each sepa- 
rately in a cloth ; put into jars ; pour 
over as much white wine vinegar, which 
has been boiled with white pepper, as 
will cover them ; tie over first with wet 
bladder, and then with leather, and 
keep the jars in a dry place for use. 
A little powdered or crushed ginger 
may be added. 



Bottlfid Fruit. — Bum a match in 
each bottle, to exhaust the air, then 
place in the fruit, quite cb*y and soimd; 
sprinkle powdered sugar between each 
layer, put in the bung, and tie over ; 
set the bottles, bung downwards, in 
a large stewpan of oold water, with 



hay laid between to prevent breaking. 
Put on the fire, and when the skios of 
the fruit are just cracking, take oat^ 
and put away for the wint^. 

Preserved Rhubarb, — Skin rhubarb 
and cut into two-inch pieces ; take an 
equal wei^t of suear ; put susar in 
preserving-pan on iLe fire to cfiffify, 
add a little whole ginger with very 
little water ; put in the mubarb, allow 
it to simmer for three hours, put in 
jars to cool, then cover op fts in jams. 
Preserved Damsons. — The sugar is 
to be pounded, and dissolved in the 
syrup before being set on the fire. 
Green sweetmeats will spoil if kept 
long in the first syrup. Fruit should 
be covered with mutton suet melted, 
to keep out the external air. Wet 
sweetmeats must be kept in a dry and 
cool place, with paper dipped in brandy 
laid over. Put into a saucepan over 
the fire, with water to cover the fruit. 
When boiled, strain ofiT the li(}uor, and 
add to every pound of frmt wiped 
clean, as much refined sugar. Put one- 
third of the sugar into the liquor, set 
over the fire, and when it simmers put 
in the damsons. Boil, then take off, 
and cover close for half an hour. Set 
on Main, and let simmer while over 
the fire, after being turned. Take out» 
put them into a misin, strew all the 
sugar that remains on them, and pour 
the hot liquor over. Let stand covered 
till next day ; boil up once more ; then 
take out and put into pots. Boil the 
liquor till it is a jelly, and when cold, 
pour it over the fruit. 

All Sorts of Stone FrUit may be pre- 
served in this way. 

Caoidi'^ Citron, Lemon or Orange 
Peel.^SoA^L the peels in water, which 
must be frequently changed, until the 
bitterness is extracted ; then drain 
and place them in syrup until they are 
soft and transparent ; the strength of 
the syrup being kept up by boiling it 
occasionally with fresh sugar. When 
taken out they shouUl be drained an< 
placed on a sieve to dry. 

Jam^ — AW sorts of si tone fruit, cur- 
rants, &;c., may be made into jams b^^ 
the potting method : — Pick the fnii 
from the stalks, and to every pouuu 
add <nie pound of lump sugar. Boilths 
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whole half an honr, ikim aad stir it 
all the time ; put it into pots, tightly 
covered and fix with string or gum. In 
stone fruits, crack kernels, and put into 
the jam when potted. Brown sugar 
may be used for these jams. 

Baspherrp and Strawberry Jam. — 
Pick the fmit^ which must be perfectly 
fresh, ripe and dry. Strew over it an 
eqnal wei^t of lump sugar, and half 
as much S the juice of white (or red) 
eurrante. Boil the whole over a dear 
fire for half an hour, skim it well, put 
it into pots or glasses, and let stand 
till next day. (Saw with white paper 
dipped In brandy or whisky, then 
cover as abore. All jams and jellies 
should be coTered with white paper 
dipped in brandy or whisky. 

MamuUade. — Take Seville orancies 
and lump sugar, weight for weight, 
cut the nnd very thin, and ^ut it in 
a preserving pan ; cover with cold 
water, and boil till quite soft ; strain 
through a sieve, and preserve the 
water ; cut the rind into thin chips 
half an inch long, mix them with the 
water they were boiled in ; then take 
the spongy white off the oran||e very 
dean and throw it away. Divide the 
inside of the onnge into quarters, and 
acn^ the pulp off the fibry part or fine 
akin of the orange ; put the latter with 
the seeds, put the pulp with the chips ; 
then wash the seeds with a little boil- 
ing-water throuffh a sieve, which will 
form a thick jdly, add that to the 
pulp and chips. Put in preserving 
pan with sugar, boil for halx an hour, 
and next day cover down as for jams. 

Confeetionerjt te. 

Compotes. — ^Take a pint and a half 
of cold water and a pound of lump 
Bu^ar ; boil them for nf teen minutes, 
skimming constantly ; then add, while 
the syrup is boilin|^ any kind of fruit, 
such as peeled aiS quartered apples 
or oranges, whole apricots, peaches, 
damsons, plums, greengages,.fto. Let 
the whole simmer very gently until the 
fruit is quite tender but not broken, 
when take it out carefully, an4 arrange 
in an ornamental glass didL 'Shaa 



give the svrup a aharp boil for a few 
minutes, skimming off any scum that 
may rise ; let the syrup cool, pour 
over the fruit, and when cold, serve^ 
ffamished vrith strips of candied ped, 
oon-hoM, ftc. This syrup is int^ided 
for immediate uae only, and vrill not 
keep long. If apples are used, peel, 
halve, and core tnem, and give each 
piece a drop or so of lemon- juice ; 
apricots and other stone fruit mav be 
halved, the stones removed, ana, if 
Uked, the kernels boiled in the svrup. 
Oranges must be carefully peded, the 
white pithy skin removed with a blunt 
knife so as not to injure the inner 
skin, and divided in their naturd way 
into, say, four or five pieces each ; a 
little of the ped may be cut thin and 
boiled in the syrup. Compotes should 
dways be served in glass dishes. 
Owing to the ease with which th^ are 
prepared, their wholesomeness and 
tasty appearance, they are permanent 
favouritM in all homes. 

Candied Ftuite are so difficult to pre- 
pare properly, owins to the great care 
and experience needed in boiling the 
sugar to make a syrup of proper con- 
sistency, that the best and cheapest 
plan is to buy what vou require of a 
good confectioner. A simple and ex- 
cellent substitute is — 

Iced /Vu*.— Take any fresh fruits 
such as strawberries, currants, plums, 
&c., and remove all stdks and bruised 
fruits. Then beat up the whites of 
four eggs and mix with half a pint of 
water. Dip your fruit in this, drain 
it, and roll it well in finely powdered 
sugar ; lay on paper for several hours in 
a dry place wnen the sugar will have 
crystailiased over the frmt. Serve at 
dessert. 

Butter Scotch. -^TAo a i>ound of 
ffood brown sugar, and put it into a 
adicatdy clean pan, with four ounces 
of butter, beat^ to a cream. Stir 
constantly^ over the fire for about 
twenty minutes to half an hour (the 
wa^ to tdl when this is done is to drop 
a httle on to a dish, and if this, when 
cool, does not stick to the teeth when 
bitten it is done) ; just before it is done 
put in half an onnoa of powdered 
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ginger. Pomr fhe mixture into & bat- 
tered tin or dii^ and put into a oool 
place to set. 

Boerton ro^ee— Dissolve in a nan 
over the fire a pound of powdered loaf 
engar in a gill of water ; beat to a 
cream four oimces of batter, and add 
it. Then proceed as directed for bnt- 
ter-acotch, sabetitatinff foar or five 
drops of essence of lemon for the 
powdered ginger. 

Cm^ettumery, beyond the few simple 
receipts here given, cannot be taoght 
in books — the simplest, best, and 
cheapest way is to bay what you want 
ready made. 

In speaking of confectionery, it 
shoold DO remarked that all the va- 
rioos preparations above named come, 
strictly speaking, onder that head; 
for the varioas Sraits, flowers, herbs, 
roots, and jaices, which, when boiled 
with sugar, were formerly employed 
in pharmacy as well as for sweetmeats, 
were called coi^ectioiiBf from the Latin 
word conficere^ "to make ap;" bat 
the term confectionery embraces a 
very lar|;e class indeed of sweet food, 
many kmds of which should not be 
attempted in the ordinary caisine. 
The thonsand-and-one ornamental 
dishes that adorn the tables of the 
wealth]^ shoala be parohased from the 
confectioner; they cannot profitably 
be made at home. Apart from these, 
cakes, biscuits, and tarts, &o., the 
class of sweetmeats called confections 
may be thus classified: — 1« liquid con- 
f ecta, or fruits eitherwhole or in pieces, 
preserved by being immersed in a fluid 
transparent syrup ; as the liquid con- 
f ects of apricots, green citrons, and 
many foreign fruits. 2. Dry confeots 
are those which, after having been 
boiled in the syrup, are taken out and 
pat to dry in an oven, as citron, and 
orange-peel, fto. 3. Marmalades, jams, 
and pastes, a kind of soft compounds 
made of the pulp of fruits or other 
vegetable substiuices beat up with 
sugar or honey ; such as oranges, apri- 
cots, pears, &c. 4. Jellies are the 
jaices of fruits boiled with sugar to a 
pretty thick consistency, so as, upon 
cooling, to form a trembling jelly ; as 



currant, gooseberry, apple jelly, &o, 
6. Conserves are a kind of dry con* 
fects, made by beating up flowers, 
fruits, &c., witii 8U£^ not dissolved. 
6. Candies are fruits candied over 
with sugar after having been boiled in 
the syrup. 

TIRMB U8ID Hr MOBSRir OOOKKRT. 

Aspio—A transparent jellv used as 
an outer moulding for fiui, game, 
poultrv, &o. ; also for decorating and 
garnishing. 

AssieUe (a plate)— Small entries, 
not more tlum a plate will hold. 
Fruits, cheese, chesnuts, biscuits, &o., 
at dessert, if served upon a plate, are 
called cuaiettes, 

AaMeUe volamie — A dish handed 
round by a servant, but not placed on 
the table. Small cheese aoufiea, and 
other dishes, served hot, are often 
made asgieUea volanU8. 

Bam-marie — ^An open saucepan or 
kettle of almost boilmg water, that a 
smaller vessel can be set in, for cook- 
ing and warming, extremely useful 
for keeping thin^ hot, without effect- 
ing any alteration in either their 
Suality or quantity. If von keep 
roth, soup, or sauce by^ the fire, it 
reduces and thickens. This is obviated 
by tiie use of the bain-^marie, in which 
the water ahoold be hot^ bat not 
boilinff. 

BSaictmel — White sauce, now often 
used, much commended by Franca- 
tellL 

Blcmeh-^To whiten poultry, vege- 
tables, fruit, &c., by dipping them 
into boiling water for a short time, 
and afterwards into cold water, letting 
them remain there for a whiles tiS 
th^ are whitened. 

JBlanqueUe — A kind of fricassee 
much used in French cookery. 

Bcuim—Beei, or other meat, boiled 
or slewed.' In France, the term is 
applied only to beef boiled, the gravy 
from which forms stock for soups. 

BouUUe — A Frencb dish, something 
like hasty pudding. 

BouiUon—rA thm soup or broth, 
mu<^ used by the French peasantrv. 

Bram^To stew meat^ which has 
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been previously blanched, i^th fat 
bacon, until it is tender. 

Bramtre—A. saucepan, with raised 
edges, to hold fire on the top. IndiB- 
pensable in many made dishes. 

Caramel— Burnt stu^. A little 
piece of sugar is placed at the bottom 
of a saucepan, and burned; upon it is 
poured stock or water, little by little, 
till the whole ia brown. Caramel is 
used to colour meats and give tone to 
•auces, entremets, tc. 

Casserole — A crust of boiled rice, 
after having been moulded into the 
lonn of a pie, filled with a fricassee of 
white meat or a pur^ of game. 

Compote^ A stew, as of fruity or 
game, or pigeons. 

ConsdmnU «The name by which rich 
■oup, stock, or gravy is commonly 
known. 

CroqueUe^A ball of fried rioe or 
potatoes. 

OoutOM— Sippets of bread, toasted 
or browned for hashes, fto. 

Diaauer—To bone, or take out the 
bones from poultry, game, or fish; an 
operation reouiring some tact. 

j^Rlr^— Tasty little side dishes, 
oerved with the fint course. 

EntreTnete-SmtLil side dishes, served 
with the second course. 

Escalopes — Collops; small, round, 
tiiin pieces of tender meat or fish, 
beaten with a rolling-pin to render 
them tender. 

FeuUleiage —Puff-|>a8te, which see. — 

Foncer — ^To nut slices of ham, veal, 
or thin broad slices of bacon, into the 
bottom of a saucepan. 

OaleUe — ^A broad, thin cake, used 
for dessert. 

Oateau — Properly speaking, a cake; 
but occasionally used to denote a small 
pudding or tart. 

Qlacer — To glaze or spread a thick 
and rich sauce or gravy, called glaze, 
uDon hot meats or larded poultry. A 
feather or brush is used to put on the 
glaase. In confectionery, ''toglaze*' 
means to ice fruit and pa5 try with sugar, 
which glistens ii'lien cold and crisp. 

H'-rs d'cetivres — Small diBhes, or cut- 
^elt€£ vo'atUes of sardines, anchovies, 
and similar relishes, used doruig the 
first course. 



ifat^e— Soup^ broth, or gravy, 
without meat, commonly eaten in 
Roman Catholic countries on fast 
days. 

Maidote—A rich fish-stew, usually 
composed of eels, carp, trout, or bar- 
bel, made with wine. 

ifsyonnoMe— Cold sauce or salad- 
dressing for salmon and lobster. Much 
{>atronised for luncheons and cold col* 
ations. 

Menu — The bill of fare, always given 
at large dinners. 

Aferfuque — A sort of icing, made o£ 
whites of eggs and sugar, well beaten. 

Jfiroton-^lices of beef for vinai* 
grette, or ragout, or onion stew. The 
slices are larger than collops. 

Mouitter—£o add water, broth, or 
any other liquid during cooking. 

Paner — ^To cover meat, &c., for 
cooking in the oven, on the gridiron, 
or frvmg-pan, with very fine bread- 
crumbs. 

Piquer — To lard poultry, game^ 
meats, &c., with strips of fat bacon ; 
always be done according to the grain 
of the meat, so that, when cut, each 
slice will contain some of the larding. 

Pal^ —Stock, used instead of water 
forboilingturkeys, sweetbreads, fowls, 
and vecetables. Not common in Eng- 
lish cookery. 

Purie — Vegetables or meat reduced 
to a smooth pulp, and afterwards 
mixed with sufficient liquid to make 
it of the consistency of thick soup. 

JRcigaut — A stew or hash of various 
meats, poultry, game, &c. 

Bemoulade — Salad-dressing. 

RissoUa. — Balls of finely minced 
meat (of difierent kinds) rolled in 
flour in the hands, fried in oil till they 
are a deep brown. 

Rouxt brown and white — French 
thickening. 

SaHmii — Ragout of previously roasted 
game or poultry. 

Saueepiquante — ^A sharp sauce, with 
a preuomiuating flavour of vinegar or 
lemon. 

Savter — To dress with sance in a 
saucepan, shaking it about continually 
durin;4 the process. 

Tomtia — Tammy, a kind of open 
elobh or sieve, tluough which to stra.ji 
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broth and lances, so as to rid tbom of 
the small bones, froth, &c. 

TourU — Tart, fruit pie. 

Trousser — To truss a bird for roast- 
ing or boiling. 

Volrayr'Vtnb — ^A rich crust of very 
fine puff-paste, which may be filled 
with various delicate rasouts or fri- 
casB^es of fish, flesh, or fowl. Fruit 
may also be enclosed in a vol'dJUrveiU. 

HINTS ON OONBUCT IK THE KTTCHSN. 

Cleanliness is the most essential 
ingredient in the art of cooking; a 
dirty kitchen being a disgrace both to 
mistress and maid. Be clean in your 
person, paying particular attention to 
the huids, which should always be 
dean. Do not go about slipshod. Pro- 
vide yourself with well-fitting shoes. 
You will find them less fatiguing in a 
warm kitchen than loose untidy slip- 
pers. 

Provide yourself with at least a 
doxen good- sized serviceable cookine 
aprons, made with bibs. These will 
saveyour gowns, andkeep vou neat and 
clean. Have them made larffe enough 
round, so as to nearly meet behind. 

When you are in the midst of cook- 
ing operations, dress suitably. In 
the kitchen, for instance, the modem 
crinoline is absurd, dangerous, out of 
place, and extravagant. It is extrava- 
sant, because the dress is, through 
being brought nearer the fire, very 
liable to get scorched, and when once 
scorched, soon rots, and wean into 
holes. 

Never waste or throw away any- 
thing that can be turned to account. 
In warm weather, any gravies or 
soups that are left from the preceding 
day should be just boiled up and 
poured into clean pans. This is par- 
ticularly necessary where vegetables 
have been added to the preparation, 
as it then so soon turns sour. In cooler 
weather every other day wiU be often 
enough to warm up these things. 

Every morning visit your larder, 
change dishes and plates when neces- 
sary, empty and wipe out the bread- 
pan, and have all in neatness by the 
time to order the dinner. Twice a 
week tile larder should be scrubbed out. 



If you have a spare kitchen cup* 
board, keep your baked pastry in it, 
it preserves it crisp, and prevents it 
becoming wet and heavy, which it is 
liable to do in the hurder. 

In cooking, clear as you go ; that is 
to say, do not allow a host of basins, 
plates, spoons, and other utensils, to 
accumulate on the dressers and tables 
whilst you are engaged in preparing 
the dinner. By a little management 
and forethoucht, much confusion may 
be saved in this way. It is as easy to 

Sut a thing in its place when it is 
one with, as it is to keep continually 
moving it to find room for fresh requi- 
sites. For instance, after making a 
puddine, the flour-tub, pastebou^d, 
and roDing-pin should be put away, 
and any basins, spoons, ftc., taken to 
the scullery, neatly packed up near 
the sink, to be wasned when the pro- 
per time arrives. Neatness, order, and 
method should be always observed. 

Never let your stock of spices, salt» 
seasonings, herbs, &c., dwmdle down 
so low that some day, in the midst of 
preparing a large dinner, you find 
yourself minus a very important in- 
gredient, thereby causing much con- 
fusion and annoyance. 

If you live m the country, have 
your vegetables gathered fiam the 
garden at an early hour, so that there 
IS ample time to make your search for 
caterpillers, &c. These disaffre^ble 
additions need never make ueir ap- 
pearance on table, in cauliflowers or 
cabba^^ if the vegetable in its raw 
state IS allowed to soak in salt and 
water for an hour or so. Of course, if 
the vegetables are not brought in till 
tiie last moment^ this precaution can- 
not be taken. 

Be very particular in cleansing all ve- 
getables free from erit. Nothing is so 
unpleasant, andnot^ingso easily avoid- 
ed, if but common care be exercised. 

When you have done peelins onions, 
wash the knife at once, ana put it 
away to be deanedt Nothing is nas- 
tier, or more indicative of a slovenly 
and untidy cook than to use an oniony 
knife in lihe preparation of any dish 
where the flavour of the onion ia a 
disagreeable surprise. 
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After yon have washed your sauce- 
pans, fish-kettle, &c., stand them 
Wore the fire for a few minutes, to 
get thoroughly dry inside, before put- 
ting them away. They should then 
be kept in a dry place, in order that 
they may escape the deteriorating 
influence of rust, and thereby be 
quickly destroyed. Never leave sauce- 
pans dirty from one day's use to be 
cleaned tke next; it is slovenly and 
untidy. 

Empty soups or gravies into a basin 
as soon as the^ are done ; never allow 
them to remam all night in the stock- 
pot. 

In copper utensils, if the tin has worn 
off, have it immediately replaced. 

Pudding-cloths and jelly-ba^ should 
have your immediate attention after 
being used ; the former should be well 
washed, scalded, and hung up to dry. 
Let them be perfectly aired before 
being folded up and put in the drawer, 
or they will have a disagreeable smell 
when next wanted. No soda should 
be used in washing pudding-cloths. 

After washing up your dishes, wash 
your dish -tubs with a little soap and 
water and soda, and scrub them often. 
Wring the dish-cloth, after washing 
this also» and wipe the tube out. 
Stand them up to dry after this opera- 
tion. The sink-brush and sink must 
not be neglected. Do not throw any- 
thing but water down the sink, as tn« 
pipe IS liable to get choked, thereby 
causing expense and annoyance. 

Do not DC afraid of hot water in 
washing up dishes and dirty cooking 
utensils. As these are essentially 
greasy, lukewarm water cannot possi- 
bly have the effect of cleansing them 
'effectually. Do not be chary also of 
changing and renewine the water oc- 
casionally. You will wus save your* 
self much time and labour in the long 
run. 

.Clean your coppers with turpentine 
and fine brick-dast, rubbed on with 
flannel, and polish them with a leather 
and a little dry brick-dust. 

Clean your tins with soap and 
whitening, rubbed on with a flannel ; 
wipe them with a clean dry soft cloth, 
and polish with a dry leather «nd 



powdered whitening. Mind that nei- 
ther the cloth nor leather is greasy. 

Do not scrub the inside of your 
frying-pan, as, after this operation, 
any preparation fried is liable to catch 
or bum in the pui. If the pan has 
become black inside, rub it with a 
hard crust of bread, and wash in hot 
water, mixed with a little soda. 

Punctuality is an indisponaablo 
quality in a cook. 

Vapkixuii to Fold thorn. 

One of the true luxuries of the 
modem dinner table is the table nap- 
kin ; but the difficulty with most young 
housekeepers is how to fold it. Nume- 
rous designs have been adopted from 
time to time, but the following are 
simple and efficient. A napkin should 
be uud to evei^ plate. To properly 
fold the najdons, they should be 
starched. 

ThA MUre.^V<M the napkin into 




Fio. i. 

three parts, lengthwise, one side to- 
wards, and the other from you. Turn 
down the right hand comer, and turn 
up the left one, as in fig. 1^ ▲ and B. 




Fio. 8. 
Then turn back the point A towards 
the right, so that it lie behind o ; and 
B to the left, so as to be behind d. 




Fio. 8. 



Double the napkin back at the line s; 
then tun up v from the front an<| o 
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from ths back, when the wliole will 
appear » in fig. 3. Bead the comer 
H toward the right, and and tnok it in 
behind i, and turn back the corner k 
towarda the left at the dotted line; 
■nd tnck it into tiie correapondtitg 
part at the back. Your mitre ii now 
rsady for the bread, which may be 
^aoed in the centre, or beneath. 

The Fan or F&rL—Ti^ ia a limple 
and pretty style. Fold the napkin 
into uuee parts, lengthwise ; then fold 
acrow the Dreadth, commencing atone 
end, and continning/nnn and to ytfUT- 
«j^ in ngiag folds about two inches 



broad, nntQ the whole n&pUn it ao 
ereaaed. Place in the tumbler, and it 
WUl fall over as in tha iUnitration. 



O 



TtiB napkin does not require to be 
■tarched to make a fan. 

7%t CoUegian Fold the napkin into 



«CLJ - 



tbs part A nndemeath, until it look* 
like B in fig. 6. Now take the comer 
B, and torn it op towards c, so that 
the ed^ of the rolled part shall be 
even with the central line. Repeat 
the proceaa on the other Bide, and turn 
ths whole over^ when it will appear aa 
in the wood cnt fig. 4. Place the roll 
or cat bread under the Sap at a. 

The Slitrptr.~^o\A the m^kin into 
three parts, lenethwiae. Then turn 
down the two aideB, aa in fig. 5. Turn 
the napkin over and roll ap (he lower 
part as in fig. S, A, B. Now turn the 
comer B towards c, so that it wiU ap- 
pear aa at D. Kepeat this on the other 




p».a 

dotted line. The napkin win now ap- 
pear in the Bhapo of ths slipper, fig. 7. 
liie bread is placed in the hollow at o. 




three parts, longways ; then torn down 

the two sides, towards yon, BO that The Neapolitan. — Fold the nnnkin 

they appear aa in tig. e. TbanroUnp into three parts, lengbLxiae. i'lieu 
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fold one of the upper parts upon itself, 
from you, and fold down the iwro sides, 
so as to appear in fig. 5. Now roll up 
the part A underneath, until it comes 
to the ahape of the dotted lines in fig. 




Fio. 11. 
11 at B. Turn up the comer b towards 
o, so that the edge of the rolled part 
be even with the central line. Repeat 
the same process on the other side ; 
turn the ^ole over, and you have the 
Neapolitan as in fig. 10 with the bread 
beneath the flap o. 

Bread Maldng. 

ffoutehold Bread,— Take ten pounds 
of flour, and three quarts of soft water 
— filtered rain-water is best — about 
lukewarm, if in sunmier, and rather 
warmer in winter. Pnt the water into 
• large pan, add a tablespoonf ul of salt, 
and a portion of the flour stirring well 
until about the consistency of batter. 
Add rather more then half a pint of 
good yeast, and then more flour, mix- 
ing the whole weU. German yeast is 
a good substitute for brewers' yeast 
Put the pan, covered with a doth, and 
with a little dry flour strewed over 
the dough, before the fire* few mi- 
nutes. About a third of the flour is 
to be kept back in this first operation, 
and to be well kneaded in when the 
mixture has risen properly before the 
fire. After the rest of the flour is 
added, put the dough again before the 
fire, and let it rise for a few minutes, 
then knead again, and bake in a quick 
oven, having previously made the 
dough into loaves, and pricked the 
surface of the dongh with a fork, and 
placed it again before the fire. The 
oaking, in an ordinary oven, wiU re- 
quire about an hour to an hour and a 
quarter, for a four-pound loaf, and 
lifty minutes for a loaf of three i>ounds. 
If a heated ovtiii be employed, it must 
be well heated before the dough is pnt 



into it. If potafos be mixed with tho 
bread in the proportion of an ounce to 
two ounces to a pound, the flavour will 
be improved. First boil the potatos in 
their skins as directed («ee Vegetables), 
then skinned, when dry, rub well up 
with milk or water boiled, and allowed 
to stand for a few minutes before it is 
used. Then add the mixture to the 
dish in which the dough is mixed. 
Rke may also be used. Take a pound 
of rice to ten pounds of wheat flour, 
boil the rice in a quart of water until 
it has become a complete pulp. Strain 
ofif the water, and beat the rice well 
in a mortar until it is completely 
crushed, and is entirely dissolved, then 
add the water in which it was boiled, 
and a pint of milk, and boil the whole 
together for an hour. Strain off the 
liquid and add it to the dish in which 
the dough is made, suppressing as 
much water from the porocess as the 
quantity ci liquid obtained from the 
boiling of the rice will supply. The 
dough must in all cases betLorouffhly 
kneaded. If the water be hard, a 
drachm of carbonate of soda may be 
added to three quarts of water, but 
this is unnecessary when the water is 
of a soft nature. To ascertain the 
proper heat of the oven, throw a small 
quantity of flour on the floor of the 
oven ; if the flour turn black in a short 
time, without taking fire, it is con- 
sidered of a proper neat. If this be 
not attended to, the bread will either 
be heavy and soddened, or soorohed 
on the outside. 

For Bolls^ take a portion of the 
dough and mix up with a few table- 

ronf uls of cream in which the whites 
two or three eggs whipped have 
been put ; knead them carefully, and 
add a litUe flour, if they be too moist. 
The dou^h for rolls should be taken 
off when it has risen the second time. 
After taking the dongh from the flre 
the second time, it must be kneaded 
for half an hour on a board strewed 
with flour, i^ intended for leaves, but 
the rolls will not require more than 
five or six minutes kneading. They 
are then to be baked in a quick oven 
until they are nicely browned. A mi- 
nute or two before they are done, they 
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■honld be taken out of the oven, and 
« bnifih dipped in the white of egg be 
passed over the top ; then they are to 
be pat into the oven again for one or 
two minntes. 

When there is reason to snspeot^ 
either from the appearance or the smeU 
of the flour, that it is not good, and 
there is stiU a necessUy for using it, let 
it be baked for an hour in a very slack 
oven, and add to it, when makins into 
dough, about ten grains of fresh car- 
bonate of ammonia, carefully powder^ 
ed, for every pound of flour. This will 
frequently correct any bad properties 
of the flour, and render the bread 
palatable. 

Milk may be' substituted for water 
in the manufacture of bread, but it 
does not improve the flavour if the 
flour be good. 

Brown Bread. — The best is made of 
pure wheaten flour coarsely ground, 
but good bread is also made from a 
mixture of wheat, barley, and rye 
flour, in the proportion of two pounds 
of the first, to one of each of the other. 
Oatmeal may be substituted for the 
barley flour, or added to the barley 
and rye in the proportion of one-third. 
When making brown bread, use a 
larKer quantity of yeast and less water, 
and knead for an hour. A nutritious 
brown bread is made by the addition 
of the flour of the haricot beans as 
follows : — ^two parts of wheaten flour, 
one of rye flour, and one of the bean 
flour. Generally speakini;, brown bread 
requires longer baking tiian that from 
pure wheaten flour. 

French Bolls, — To about seven 
pounds ef fine flour add the whites of 
four egfft well beaten, and sufficient 
warm milk to make it into a stiff 
dough ; work it together in the same 
way as for pie-crust, and let it rise be- 
fore the fire under a cloth. As the 
outside becomes hard by being placed 
before the fire, it should be removed, 
and the remaining dough be well 
beaten, made into rolls, and set for a 
few minutes before the fire to rise^ and 
then baked in a quick oven. 

Barley Bread, — Take three pounds 
and a half of barley meal, mix well to- 
gether ina large earthen pan, add yeast 



and warm water, and leave the dovrii 
to rise for one hour ; it must then be 
kneaded and well worked together for 
twenty minutes, after which, make 
into one loaf, put it into the oven, and 
let it bake for four hours. The bar- 
ley should be finely ground. 

India/n Com and frheat Flour Bread, 
— ^Take a quart of com meal and a 
little salt, and one quart of boiling 
water. Wet the meal, let it stand un- 
til it is blood-warm, then add two 
quarts of wheat flour, and half a 
pint of yeast, and let it rise. This 
quantity will make two loaves. Bake 
one hour and a half in a brisk oven. 

Aiuitraliaa Meat. 

Australian Beef and Mutton have 
lately come into use, owine to the high 
price of butchers* meat, imported in 
tins, and being free from bone, Austra- 
lian meat may be readily prepared for 
the table in the form of stews, hashes, 
soups, puddings, pies, &o. ; when' it 
makes a really nourishing, enjoyable, 
and cheap m^. The meat being per- 
fectly fresh, without seasoning of any 
kind, it may be cooked in a variety of 
ways, with or without vegetables. 
For soups, dishes, coUopa, curries, ha- 
ricots, stews, &c., it should be minced 
small, and seasoned. There is little 
needed in the way of cooking this best 
of all preserved meats, but tiie follow- 
ing receipts will be found useful : — 

M'mcea CoUops.—Take two or three 
pounds of uj^nced beef or mutton; and 
simmer with the requisite quantity of 
water and onions, pepper, &o., at dis- 
cretion, but no salt. This stew can 
either be eaten with bread and pota- 
toes, or be used as a stock for other 
dishes. It should be garnished with 
small pieces of dry toast. 

Irish /jteto.— Minced mutton with 

carrots, turnips, onions and water. 

. The proportions are: Meat, one pound; 

potatos, three pounds ; carrot, turnip, 

' onion, one pound each ; water, halfa 

' gallon. Stew gently till the vegetables 

are done. U too thick, add more 

water, or the mutton may be cut into 

dice. During boiling, the cover should 

be kept on, and the pan well shaken 

at frequent intervala. 
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Haricot MuUon, — If the potatos be 
<nnitted, and carrots in tbin slices 8ub< 
stituted, the dish becomes a delicioos 
haricot. This will take longer to stew, 
or the carrots will not h^ properly 
Qooked. In all dishes in which carrots 
are used, from twenty to thirty mi- 
nutes extra cooking are required. The 
haricot must be kept simmering, not 
boiling. The stew pan should be wide 
and shallow, so as to present a large 
•nrfaoe for the fire to act upon. 

Menu and Rice. — Take one pound of 
meat, minced, to one pound of rice. 
Add parsley and sweet nerbs to taste, 
wi^h pepper and salt. Stew till tender. 
Meat and Potato Pie. — Take one 
pound of beef or mutton out in thin 
■lioes ; intermix two pounds of pota- 
tos, and half a pound of onion, out 
•mall ; add a little parsley and sweet 
kerbs, and three pints ol water. Stew 
lor an hour, then put on the crust and 
bake. This is an excellent dish. 

Mutton Ham. — ^Australian meat is 
brought to this country in two forms 
i^imed and ewred. In the latter way 
the mutton is much admired. Before 
packing, the bone is extracted, and 
the meat is then packed in a swet 
pickle, rolled up in masses of about 
twelTe pounds weight, and placed in 
casks, which are rendered air-ti^ht by 
pouring over the meat a quantity of 
.pure mutton fat, which keeps it sweet 
and aouad. Mutton is. also brought 
over in legs, and on being unpacked 
has « temptm^ red colour like bam. 
After arriyal in America, these mut- 
ton hams are smoked, when they may 
be cooked in the following wa^ :~Cut 
thin slices and place in the frying pan 
with a little winter. When nearly 



done, throw away the water, and broil 
in a little di'ipping. The water ex- 
tracts the salt, and brings up an un- 
burnt flavour of the meat. With the 
addition of eggs, milk and flour, this 
is a capital dish. One pound of Austra- 
lian meat, without bone, is equal to 
about one pound and a half of ordinary 
butcher's meat. Before using, the tin 
should be left open for a day ; when it 
may be cooked m any of the ways re- 
ooramended for fresh beef or mutton. 

Soups. — Mince the meat and add 
whole peas, or other vegetables, cut 
into dice, with flavouring, or with 
curry, Chutney, or WorcestiBr sauce to 
taste. 

Bissolea, Meat Cakes, Sausage RoUs, 
Dumplings, &e. — Mince the meat, sea- 
son with pepper, salt, and sweet herbs 
to taste, and cook as usual. 

Beef Tea, — Mince the beef, add salt, 
simmer for two hours and strain. 

Stock. — With bones, scrapsof poultry 
and cooked meat, &c. Australian 
meat makes excellent Stock for Soups, 
Broths and Hashes. The fat on the top 
of the meat must be removed as soon 
as the tin is opened. Thia fat may be 
used for frying fish. 

Cold Meat. — ^When cold, the minced 
meat is solid, when it may be cut in 
slices and eaten with siJad or hot 
potatoes. 

AustraMan Butter of fine fjuality is 
now imported in tins. It requires no 
preparation, but after the tin is opened 
it should be left exposed to the air for 
several hours. This is in every respect 
better than the cheap butter of the 
shops, much of which is grossly adul- 
terated. 
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Berf. — ^The grain of ox beef, when 
ffood, is loose, the lean red, and the 
Ukt inclining to yellow. Cow beef has 
a closer gram, a whiter fat, and the 
lean of a paler red. Inferior beef, 
from old m-fed animals, has hard, 
skinny fat or dark red lean. Prime 
meat pressed by the finger rises up 



quickly ; when the dent made by pres- 
sure returns slowly or remains visible, 
the meat is of inferior quality. 

Mutton should be firm, close in 
grain, and reddish, with the fat white 
and firm. If too young, the flesh 
feels tender ; if too old, on being 
pinched, it wrinkles up. In young 
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miittoD, the fat readily separates ; in 
old, it is held together by strings of 
skin. 

Ytal should be delicately white, 
ihongh it is often joioy and well- 
flayonred when rather dark in colonr. 
If the fat ronnd the kidney be white 
and firm-looking, the meat is prime, 
and recently killed. Veal wul not 
keep 80 long as an older meat, espe- 
cially in hot or damp weather ; when 
deteriorating, the fat becomes soft and 
moist, the lean flabby, spotted, and 
sponsy. The fillet of a cow-calf, pre- 
ferable to that of a bnll'Calf, is known 
by the ndder, and by the softness of 
«&e.1dii. 

Laitih will not kee^ long after it is 
killed. The large vein in the neck is 
blaish in colour when the fore- 
qnarter is fresh, green when becoming 
stale. In the hind-qnarter, if not re- 
cently killed, the fat of the kidney 
will emit a faint smell, and the 
knncUe will have lost its firmness. 

Porit.— When good, the rind is thin, 
smooth, and cool to the tonch ; when 
changing from being too long killed, 
it becomes flaccid and clammy. En- 
larged glands in the fat, called ker^ 
neu, are marks of an iU-f ed or diseased 

pig. 

Bacon and ^am should have a thin 
rind, the fat firm, the lean a dear red, 
without intermixture of yellow. To 
judge of the state of a ham, plunge a 
akewer into it right to the bone ; on 
drawing it back, if particles of meat 
•dhere to it, or if the smell be dis- 
agreeable, the ham is not good. A 
abort thick ham is to be preferred. 

Venison, — When good, the fat is 
dean, bright, and of considerable 
thickness. To know when it is ne- 
cessary to cook it^ plunge a knife into 
the haunch, and from ther scent the 
cook must determine accordingly on 
dressing or keepine it.* 

Twrtuys and PoukrygtneraUy. — ^The 
age of tile bird is chiefly to be at- 
tended to. An old turkey has rough 
and reddish legs ; a young one smooth 
and black. When fresh killed, the 
eyes are full and clear, and the feet 
moist. When it has been kept too 
long, the parts about the vent have a 
6» 



greenish tinge* Poultry, when young, 
haye the legs and combs smooth; 
when old, they are rough, and on- the 
breast are long hairs, instead of fea- 
thers. Fowls and chickens should be 
plump on the breast^ fat on the back, 
and white-leeged. 

Cheese. — Biiu and feet an red when 
old, yellow when young. When fresh 
killed, the feet are pliable, stiff when 
too long kept. Geese are called green, 
while they are only two to four 
months old! 

Ducks. — Choose them with supple 
feet, and hard, plump breasts. Tame 
ducks have yellow f eet^ wild ones red. 

PtgF^ofw.— -Suppleness of the feet 
show them to be young ; when setting 
bad from keeping, the flesh is flaccid. 

PartridgeSf when young, have yel- 
low less and dark-colouredbills. Old 
partridges are indifferent eatins. 

Hares and BahhUs, when old, have 
the haunches thick, the ears dry and 
tough, and the claws blunt and rugged. 
A young hare has claws smooth and 
<%harp, ears that easily tear, and a 
narrow cleft in the lin. A leyeret is 
distinguished from a nare by a knob 
or small bone near the foot. 

Woodcocks and Snipes, when old, 
have feet thick and hard ; when yonns 
and fresh killed, they are sort and 
tender. When their bills become 
moist, and their throats muddy, tiiey 
haye been too long killed. 

Turboty and all flat white tish, are 
riffid and firm when fresh ; the under 
side should be of a rich eream eolour. 
When out of season, or too long kept^ 
this becomes a bluish white, and tKe 
flesh soft and flaodd. A dear, bright 
eye in fish is also a mark ol being 
fresh and good. 

Cod is knowi: to be fresh by the 
rigidity of the flesh, the redness ol 
the gills, and the deamess of the eyes. 
Crimping much improyes this fish. 

Salmon, — Flavour andexcellencede- 
pend upon its freshness and the short- 
ness of time since it has been caught ; 
for no method can completely preserve 
the delicate flavour it has when juat 
taken out of the water. 

Madberel must be perfectly fresh. 
The firmness of the flesh, and the 
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clearness of the eyes, are the crite- 
rions of fresh mackerel, as they are of 
all other fish. 

Herrings can onl7 be eaten when 
▼ery fresh, and like mackerel, will 
not remain good very long after they 
are caught. 

Fresk-waUr fish, including Trout, 
Carp, Tench, Pike, Perch, &c., present 
the same indications of being fresh 
or otherwise as previously stated. 

Lobsters recently caught have al- 
ways some remains of muscular action 
in the daws, which may be excited 
by pressing tiie eyes with the finger ; 
when this cannot be produced, the 



lobster has been too long kept. The 
tail preserves its elasticity if fresh, 
but loses it as soon as it becomes stale. 
When light, lobsters are watery and 
poor. 

Crabs, — Crabs have an agreeable 
smell when fresh, and are choeen by 
observations similar to those exercised 
in the choice of lobsters. 

Prawns and Shrimps, when fresh, 
are firm and crisp. 

Oysters, when fresh, have their shells 
firmly closed; when the shells of 
oysters are opened they are dead, and 
unfit for f oocL 
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Class I. — Alimentary or 
Gboup 1. ICineral substances 



Grout 2. Non-nitrogenous force- \ 

producing substances, f Force 
incapable of forming t producers, 
flesh or muscle. ] 

Gboup.S. Nitrogenous substan- \ Yleah. and 
ces, capable of pro- f j^^^ 
dudng both flesh and j producers. 



Necessary. 

Ezamplea. 
- Water, common 
salt, the ashes 
of plants and 
animals. 

a. AmyJaceotts Sago, arrowroot. 

b. Sacclmrine Sugar,fig8,dates, 

c. Oleaginous Animal and ve- 

getable fats and 
oils. 

a. AUmmmoHs Effgs. 

b. Fibrinous Wheat, flesh. 

c. Caseinous Peas, cheese. 



Class II. — Medidnal or Auxiliary. 

Group 1. Containing Alcohol . • • 

Group 2. Containing Volatile Oils • • 

Groups. Containing Adda . • • 



Ezamplea. 

Beers, wines, spi- 
rits. 

Spices and condi- 
ments, as doves, 
nutmegs, pepper, 
horseradish, &c. 

Apples, oranges, 
rhubarb 
vinegar. 



rhubarb stalks. 



gei 
Ski 



Group 4. Containing Alkaloids, which act upon thener- Tea, cofiee, cocoa, 
Yous system as stimulants or sedatives. tobacco, hemp, 

opium. 
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General Obeervatioiui on 
Bread, Biscnite, and Cakes. 

In addition to the receipts for Bread- 
making on page 110, we enter at aoxne 
length here into this important snl^ 
jeet. By means of skilful cultivation, 
mankind have transformed the origi- 
nal forms of the Cereals, poor and ul- 
flavoured as they perhaps were, into 
various fruitful and agreeable spe- 
cies. Classitied according to their re- 
spective richness in alimentary ele- 
ments, the Cereals stand thus : — 
Wheat and its varieties, Bye, Barley, 
Oats, Rice, Indian Com. Everybody 
knows it is wheat flour which yielots 
the best bread. Rye-bread is viscous, 
hard, less easily soluble by the gastric 
juice, and not so rich in nutritive 

fower. flour produced from barley, 
ndian com, or rice, is not so readily 
made into bread ; and the article, 
when made, is heavy and indigestible. 

All food is called bread which is 
made from the flour of grains or seeds 
made into a dough and baked. Bread 
is either vesieulated or unvenaUated. 
The latter is called unleavened bread, 
and consists of such preparations of 
flour as are known by tne name of 
biscuits and cakes. 

Vesiculated bread is prepared in 
two ways, either by fermmtation or 
aeration. In all cases fermented 
bread is made from the flour of wheat, 
or a mixture of this with the meal or 
flour of other grain. Oats, barley, 
maize, rye, will not alone make fer- 
mented bread. The meal of these 
grains is added to wheaten flour when 
they are made into bread. 

In the making of fermented bread 
yeast is added to the flour, and the 
gluten of the flour is put into a state 
of change, and a little of it is decom- 
posed. A small portion of the starch 
18 formed into glucose, which is de- 
compofledy and alcohol formed, and 



carbonic aoid produced. The oarbonio 
acid gas, escaping from the mass, ve- 
siculates the br^td. This process is 
called the rising of the bread. It is in 
this stage that the starch enters into 
a state of change which assists its 
subsequent solution in the stomach. 

Bread is vesiculated, without being 
fermented, by two processes ; 1, by 
the addition of substances which du- 
ring their decomposition give out car^ 
bonic acid, as carbonate of soda and 
hydrochloric acid ; 2, by making the 
bread with water charged with car- 
bonic acid gas. The flrst is the pro- 
cess which makes what is known as 
"Unfermented Bread." The second 
process consists in mixing water, con- 
taining carbonic acid gas under pres- 
sure, with flour, so that when the 
doup^h is baked the escape of the car- 
bomc acid gas vesiculates the bread. 
This process makes what is called 
"Aerated Bread." 

Both forms of vesiculated Bread are 
adapted for general use. In certain 
moroid conditions of the stomach, 
fermented bread undergoes changes 
which are productive of inconveni- 
ence, and wnich is prevented by un- 
fermented bread. 

The ingredients used in the above 
three processes of making wheaten 
bread are as follows : — 

Ingredients in a4ib. loaf by the or- 
dinary or f eimented process : 

lb. OS. 
Flour - • - 8 2 
Water - • - 1 1^ 
Yeast - - • Oi 
Potatoes - • -OH 
Salt - . - 0^ 

Ingredients in a 21b. loaf by the 
aerated process : 

lb. 08. 

Flour - - - 1 7 
Water - - - 10 
Salt - - Oi 
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IngredientB in two 41b. loaves by 
the onf ermented process : 

lb. OS. gr. 
Flour - - 7 10 
GarboxLate of Soda 10 
Muriatic acid - 1 53 
Water - - 2) pints. 

One pound of the crumb of bread, 
if digested and oxidised in the body, 
will produce an amount of force equal 
to 1,333 tons raised one foot high. 
The miL-gimnm of work which it will 
enable a man to ^rform is 267 tons 
raised one foot high. One pound of 
crumb of bread can produce at the 
maTJTnum l^os. of dry muscle or 
flesh. 

On examining a grain of com from 
any of the numerous cereals used in 
the preparation of flour, such as 
wheats maize, rye, barley, &c., it 
will be found to consist of two parts 
— the husk, or exterior covering, 
which is generally of a dark colour, 
and the mner or albuminous part, 
which is more or less white. In 
grinding, these two portions are sepa- 
rated, and the husk bein^ blown away 
in the process of winnowing, the flour 
remains in the' form of a hght brown 
powder, consisting principally of starch 
and gluten. In order to render it 
\diite, it undergoes a process called 
"bolting." It is passed through a 
series ot fine sieves, which separate 
the coarser parts, leaving behind fine 
white flour— the "fine firsts" of the 
com dealer. The process of bolting, 
as just described, tends to deprive 
flour of its gluten, the coarser and 
darker portion containing much of 
that Bu Mtance ; while the lighter part 
is peculiarly rich in starch. Bran 
contains a large proportion of gluten ; 
hence it will be seen why brown bread 
is 00 much more nutritious than 
white ; in fact, we may lay it down as 
a general rule, that the whiter the 
bread the less nourishment it con- 
tains. Magendie proved this by feed- 
ing a dog UiT forty days with white 
wheaten bread, at the end of which 
time he died ; while another dog, fed 
on brown bread made with flour mixed 
with bran, lived without any disturb- 
•noe of his health. The "bolting** 



Csess, then, is rather injurious than 
eficial in its result ; and is one of 
the numerous instances where fashion 
has chosen a wrong standard to go by. 
In ancient times, down to the Empe- 
rors, no bolted flour was known. In 
many parts of Germany the entire 
meal is used ; and in no part of the 
world are the digestive organs of the 
people in a better condition. In years 
of famine, when com is scarce, the 
use of bolted flour is most culpable, 
for from 18 to 20 per cent, is lost in 
bran. Brown bread has, of late years, 
become very popular ; and many phy- 
sicians have recommended it to inva- 
lids with weak digestions with great 
success. This rage for white bread 
has introduced adulterations of a very 
serious character, affecting the health 
of the whole community. Potatoes 
are added for this purpose ; but this 
is a comparatively harmless cheat, 
only reducing the nutritive property 
of the bread ; but bone-dust and alum 
are also put in, which are far from 
harmless. 

Bread-making is a very ancient art 
indeed. The Assyrians, Eeyptians, 
and Greeks, used to make bread, in 
which oil, with aniseed and other 
spices, was an element ; but this was 
unleavened. Every family used to 
prepare the bread for its own consump- 
tion, the trade of baking not having 
yet taken shape. It is said that, 
somewhere about the beginning of the 
thirtieth Olsnoapiad, the slave of an 
archon, at Athens, made leavened 
bread by accident. He had left some 
wheaten dough in an earthen pan, and 
forgotten it ; some days afterwards he 
lighted upon it again, and found it 
turning sour. His first thought was 
to throw it away; but, his master 
coming up, he mixed this now aces- 
centdoug^ with some fresh dough 
which he was working at. The bread 
thus produced, by the introduction of 
dough in which alcoholic fermentation 
had begun, was found delicious by the 
archon and his friends, aud the slave, 
being summoned and catechised, told 
the secret. It spread all over Athens ; 
and everybody wanting leavened bread 
at onoe, certain persons set up as 
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bread-makers, or bakers. In a short 
time bread-baking became quite an 
art, and "Athenian bread" was qnoted 
all oyer Greece as the best bread, just 
as the honey of Hymettus was cele- 
brated as the best honey. 

In our own times, and among oxvil- 
ized peoples, bread has become an 
article of food of the first necessity ; 
and properly so, for it constitutes of 
itself a complete life-sustainer, the 
gluten, starch, and sugar which it 
contains representing azotized and 
h^dro-carbonated nutrients, and com- 
bining the sustaining powers of the 
animu and vegetable kmgdoms in one 
product. 

Whealm Bread.— The finest, whole- 
Bomest, and most savoury bread is 
made from wheaten flour. There are, 
of wheat, three leading qualities, — 
the soft, the medium, and the hard 
wheat ; the last of which yields a 
kind of bread that is not so white as 
that made from soft wheat, but is 
richer in gluten, and consequently, 
more nutritive. 

Bye Bread. — This comes next to 
wheaten bread ; it is not so nch in 
gluten, but is said to keep fresh longer, 
and to have some laxative qualities. 

Barley Bread, Indian-corn Bread, 
Ac. —Bread made from barley, maize, 
oats, rice, potatoes, &c., "rises" badly, 
because the srains in question con tarn 
but little gluten, which makes the 
bread heavy, close in texture, and dif- 
ficult of digestion ; in fact, corn-flour 
has to be added before panification can 
take place. In countries where wheat 
is scarce and maize abundant, the 
people make the latter a*chief article 
of sustenance, when prepared in de- 
ferent forms. 

Bread-making. 

Panifieaiion, or bread-making, oon- 
sists of the following processes, in the 
case of Wheaten Flour. Fifty or 
sixty per cent, of water is added to 
the flour, with the addition of some 
leavening matter, and preferably, of 
yeast from malt and hops. All kinds 
of leavening matter have, however, 
been, and are still used in different 
parts of the world ; in the East In- 



dies, " toddy," which is a liquor that 
flows from the wounded cocoa-nut 
tree ; and, in the West Indies, " dun- 
der," or the refuse of the distillation 
of mm. The dough then undergoes 
the well-known process called bviod' 
ing. The yeast produces fermenta- 
tion, a process which may be thus de- 
scribed : — The dough reacting upon 
the leavening matter introduced, the 
starch of the flour is transformed into 
saccharine matter, the saccharine 
matter being afterwards changed into 
alcohol and carbonic acid. The dough 
must be well ** bound," and yet allow 
the escape of the little bubbles of car- 
bonic acid which accompany the fer- 
mentation, and which in their passage, 
cause the numerous little holes which 
are seen in light bread. 

The yeast must be good and fresh, 
if the bread is to be digestible and 
nice. Stale yeast produces, instead 
of vinous fermentation, an acetous 
fermentation, which flavours the 
bread and makes it disagreeable. A 
poor thin yeast produces an imperfect 
fermentation, the result being a heavy 
unwholesome loaf. 

When the dough is well kneaded, 
it is left to stand for some time, and 
then, as soon as it begins to swell, it 
is divided into loaves; after which it 
is again left to stand, when it once 
more swells up, and manifests, for the 
last time, the symptoms of fermenta- 
tion. It is then put into the oven, 
where the water contained in the 
dough is partly evaporated, and the 
loaves swell up again, while a yellow 
crust begins to form upon the surface. 
When the bread is sumciently baked, 
the bottom crust is hard and resonant 
if struck with the finger, while the 
crumb is elastic, and rises again after 
beinff pressed down with the finser. 
The^read is, in all probability, baked 
sufficiently if, on opening the door of 
the oven, yon are met by a cloud of 
steam which (juickly passes away. 

One word as to the unwholesome- 
ness of new bread and hot rolls. 
When bread is taken out of the oven, 
it is full of moisture; the starch is 
held together in masses, and the bread, 
instead of being omated so as to oz« 
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pose each grain of starch to the saliva^ 
actually prevents their digestion by 
being formed by the teeth into 
leathery, poreless masses, which lie 
on the stomach like so many bullets. 
Bread should always be at least a day 
old before it is eaten; and, if properly 
made, and kept in a cool dry place, 
ought to be perfectly soft and palatable 
at the end of three or four days. Hot 
rolls, swimming in melted butter, and 
new bread, ought to be carefully 
shunned by everybody who has the 
slightest respect* for that much-in- 
jured individual — ^the stomach. 

Aifrated Bread. — ^The new process 
impregnates the bread, by the appli- 
cation of machinery, with carbonic 
acid gas,, or fixed air. Different 
opinions are expressed about the 
bread; but it is curious to note, that, 
as com is now reaped by machinery, 
and dough is baked by machinery, the 
whole process of bread-making )b pro- 
bably in course of undei^ine changes 
which will emancipate both we house- 
wife and the professional baker from 
a large amount of labour. 

In the production of Aerated Bread, 
wheaten flour, water, salt» and car- 
bonic acid gas (generated by proper 
machineiy), are the only materials 
employed. We need not inform our 
readers that carbonic acid gas is the 
source of the effervescence, whether in 
common water coming from a depth, 
or in lemonade, or any aerated drmk. 
Its action, in the new aSrated bread, 
takes the place of fermentation in the 
old system of bread-making. 

In the patent process, the doagh is 
mixed in a great iron ball, inside which 
is a syst^ of paddles, perpetuidly 
tnming, and doing the kneadine part 
of the business. Into this globe the 
flour is dropped till it is full, and then 
the common atmospheric air is pumped 
out, and the pure gas turned on. The 
cas is followed by the water which 
has been abated for the purpose, and 
then begins tiie churning or y-TiAa/litig 
part of the business. 

Of course, it is not long before we 
have the dough, and very " light " 
and nice it looks. This is caught in 
Una, and fttMod. on to the floor of the 



oven, which is an endless floor, moving 
slowly through the Are. Done to a 
turn, the loaves emerge at the other 
end of the apartment, — and the 
Abated Bread is made. 

It may be added, that it is a good 
plan to change one's baker from time 
to time, and so secure a change in the 
quality of the bread that is eaten. 

Mixed Breads. — Rye bread is hard 
of digestion, and requires longer and 
slower bakins' than wheaten bread. 
It is better when made with leaven of 
wheaten flour rather than yeast, and 
turns out lighter. It should not be 
eaten tUl two days old. It will keep 
a long time. 

A good bread may be made by mix- 
ing rye-flour, wheat-flour, and rice- 
paste in equal proportions ; also by 
mixing rye, wheat, and barley. In 
Norway, it is said that they only bake 
their barley-bread once a year, such 
is its "keeping" quality. 

Indian-corn flour mixed with wheat- 
flour (half with half) makes a nice 
bread; but it is not considered very 
digestible, though it keeps well. 

Sice cannot m made into bread, nor 
can potatoes; but one-third potato- 
flour in three-fourths wheaten flour 
makes a tolerably good loaf. 

A very good br^d, better than the 
ordinary sort^ and of a delicious 
flavour, is said to be produced by 
adopting the following recipe: — Take 
ten parts of wheat-flour, five parts of 
potato-flour, one part of rice paste; 
knead together, add the yeast, and 
bake as usual. This is, of course, 
cheaper than wheaten bread. 

Flour, when freshly ground, is too 
glutinous to make goml bread, and 
should therefore not be used imme- 
diately, but should be kept dry for a 
few weeks, and stirred occasionally, 
until it becomes dry, and crumbles 
eadly between the flnsers. 

Flour should be perrectly dry before 
being used for bread or cakes; if at all 
damp, the preparation is sure to be 
heavy. Before mixing it with the 
other ingredients, it is a good plan 
to place it for an hour or two be- 
fore the fire, until it feels warm and 
dry. 
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Yeast from home-brewed beer is 
generally preferred to any other; it 
us very "bitter, and, on that account, 
should be well waahed, and put away 
untiL the thick mass settles. If it 
still continues bitter, the process 
should be repeated; and before being 
used, all the water floating at the top 
must be poured off. German yeast is 
now very much used, and should be 
moistened, and thoroughly mixed with 
the milk or water with which the 
bread is to be made. 

The first thine required for making 
wholesome bread is the utmost clean- 
liness; the Aext is the soundness and 
sweetness of all the ingi'cdients used 
for it; and, in addition to these, there 
must be attention and care through 
the whole process. 

An almost certain way of spoiling 
dough is to leave it half -made, and to 
allow it to become cold before it is 
finished. The other most common 
causes of failure are usin^ yeast which 
is no longer sweet, or which has been 
frozen, or has had hot liquid poured 

over it. 

Too small a proportion of yeast, or 
insufficient time allowed for the doueh 
to rise, will cause the bread to be 
heavy. 

Heavy bread will also most bkely 
be the result of making the dough 
very hard, and letting it become qmte 
cold, particularly in winter. 

If either the sponge or the dough 
be permitted to overwork itself, that 
is to say. if the mixing and kneading 
be neglected when it has reached the 
proper point for either, sour bread 
will probably be the consequence in 
warm weather, and bad breiid in any. 
The goodness will also be endangered 
by phtcing it so near a fire as to make 
any part of it hot, instead of main- 
taining the gentle and equal degree of 
heat required for its due termentation. 

Milk <yr JJttttcr.— Milk which is not 
perfectly sweet will not only injure 
the flavour of the bread, but, m sultry 
weather, will often cause it to be quite 
uneatable; yet either milk or butter, 
if /rw/i and good, will materially im- 
prove its quality. 

To keep bread sweet and fresh, as 



soon as it is cold it should be put into 
a clean earthen pan, with a cover to 
it; tiiis pan should be placed at a 
little distance from the ground, to al- 
low a current of air to pass under- 
neath. Some persons prefer keeping 
bread on clean wooden shelves, with- 
out being covered, that the crust may 
not soften. Stale bread may be 
freshened by warming it through in a 
gentle oven. Stale pastry, cakes, &c., 
may also be improved by this method. 

The utensUs required for making 
bread, on a moderate scale, are a 
kneading-trough or pan, sufficiently 
large that the dough may be kneaded 
freely without throwing the flour over 
the edges, and also to allow for its 
rising; a hair-sieve for straining yeast, 
and one or two strong spoons. 

Yeast must always be good of its 
kind, and in a fitting state to produce 
ready and proper fermentation. Yeast 
of strong beer or ale produces more 
effect than that of milder kinds; and 
the fresher the yeast, the smaller the 
quantity will be required to raise the 
dough. 

J^ a general mle, the oven for 
baking bread should be rather quick, 
and the heat so regulated as to pene- 
trate the dough without hardening 
the outside. The oven-door should 
not be opened after the bread is nut 
in until tiie dough is set, or has oe- 
come firm, as the cool air admitted 
will have an unfavourable effect on it. 

A Few Hints respeotinff tke 
Making and Baking of Cakes. 

Eggs should always be broken into 
a cup, the whites and yolks separated, 
and they should always be strained. 
Breaking the eggs thus, the bad ones 
may be easily rejected without spoil- 
ing the others, and so cause no waste. 
As eges are used instead of yeas1> they 
should be very thoroughly whisked : 
they are generally sufficiently beatei 
when thick enou^ to carry the dro] 
that falls from the whisk. 

Loaf Sugar should be weV 
pounded, and then sifted through a 
nne sieve. 

Cwrranta should be nicely washed, 
picked, dried in a dloth, and then 
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carefnUy examined, that no pieces of 
grit or stone may be left amongst 
them. They should then be laid on 
a dish before the fire, to become 
thoroughly dry; as, if added damp to 
the other ingredients, cakes will be 
liable to be heavy. 

Good butter should always be used 
in the manufacture of cakes: and if 
beaten to a cream, it saves much tim^ 
and labour to warm, but not melt, it 
before baking. 

Less butt^ and eggs are required 
for cakes when yeast is mixed with 
the other ingredients. 

The heat of the oven is of great im- 
portance, especially for larse cakes. 
If the heat be not tolerably fierce, the 
batter will not rise. If the oven is 
too quick, and there is any danger of 
the cake burning or catching, put a 
sheet of clean paper over the top. 
Newspaper, or paper tiiat has been 
printMi on, should never be used for 
this purpose. 

To know when a cake is sufficiently 
baked, plunge a clean knife into the 
middle of it; draw it quickly out, and 
if it looks in the least sticky, put the 
cake back, and close the oven door 
imtil the cake is done. 

Cakes should be kept in closed tin 
canisters or jars, and in a dry place. 
Those made with ^east do not keep 
BO long as those made without it. 

Biscuits. 

Since the establishment of the large 
modem cracker manofaotoriesy biscuits 



have been produced both cheap and 
wholesome in, comparatively speaking, 
endless variety. Their actual com- 
ponent parts are, perhaps, known only 
to the various makers; but there are 
several kinds of biscuits which have 
long been in use, that may here be 
advantageously described. 

Biscuits belonff to the class of un- 
fermented brea£ and are, perhaps, 
the most wholesome of that class. In 
cases where fermented bread does not 
agree with the human stomach, they 
may be recommended; in many in- 
stances they are considered lighter, 
and less liable to create acidity and 
flatulence. The name is derived from 
the French bis cuit, or "twice baked," 
because, originally, that was the mode 
of entirely depriving them of all 
moisture, to ensure their keeping; but 
although that process is no longer 
employed, jthe name is retained. Ihe 
use of this kind of bread on land is 
pretty general, and some varieties are 
luxuries ; but at sea, biscuits are 
articles of the first necessity. 

Sea, or Ship Biscmta, are made of 
wheat-flour from which only the 
coarsest bran has been separated. 
The dough is made up as stiff as it can 
be worked, and is then formed into 
shapes, and baked in an oven; after 
which the biscuits are exposed in lofts 
over the oven until per^tly dry, to 
prevent them from becoming mouldy 
when stored. 

Captains* Biscuits are made in » 
similar maimer, but of fine floor. 
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Ae extensive employment of vari- 
ous subfltances for Iac adulteration of 
food will lead to the perusal with in- 
terest of a list of those most com- 
monly employed. This list we give 
below. The objects of adulteration 
seem to be threefold: 

1. By the addition of articles of in- 
ferior value to increase the balk or 
weight of the article adulterated. 



^ 2. To improTe the oolonr of the ar- 
ticle sold, either by giving the adul- 
terated article the appearance of a 
better article of the same kind, or of 
another article altogether. 

3. To increase the taste and flavour 
by giving flavours to substances which 
they do not possess, or by increasing 
the flavour oi an article weakened by 
adulteration. 
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The following is an alphabetical ar- 
rangement of the substances more 
commonly used in adulteration: — 

Animal Substaaces. 

- Bone DwA is obtained from the 
bone mannfactnrers, and is employed 
in the adulteration of pepper and 
sugar, and is also said to be added to 
liour. 

▼egetable Substances. 

Annatto is obtained from the seeds 
of the Bixa Orellano. It is used for 
dyeing, and is itself extensively adul- 
terated. In adulteration it is used for 
giving a deeper colour to milk and 
utter, and is also employed for 
colouring cheese. 

Bay Leaver. The produce of the 
bay tree, Latirwt nobilu. They are 
used in the adulteration of tea. 

Beans roasted. The conmion horse- 
bean is roasted, and used in the 
adulteration of coffee. 

Burnt Sugar is. made by exposing 
sugar to heat till the carbon is deve- 
loped. It is known to those who use 
it for the purposes of adulteration as 
*' Black Jack" and Caramel. It is 
employed to give a deep colour to 
vinegar, rum, brandy, and sherry, 
principsdly in deference to public 
taste, which demands that these 
liquids shall be of a dark colour, al- 
though it is no proof of their value for 
the purposes for which they are used. 

Capsicum. The fruit of the Capsi- 
cum annuum, which yields Cayenne 
pepper, is employed in the adultera- 
tion of gin. It is also added to pow- 
dered ginger and pepper. 

Cardamoms. The seeds of the va- 
rious kinds of cardamom fruits are 
added to gin, rum, and porter. 

Catechu is the extract of the Aca^Mi 
Catechu and other plants. It contains 
70 to 80 per cent, of tannic acid, and 
is used to adulterate tea, tobacco, and 
opium. 

Cayenne Pepper. (See Capsicwai.) 

Chamomile Flouoers. The produce 
of the AnUiemis nobilis. They have a 
pleasant, bitter, aromatic taste, and 
are added to beer. 

Chicory is the root of the Cichorium 
Xntylms. It is used to make a beverage 
6 



by decoction. It is extensively added 
to coffee, both for the purposes of im- 
proving its flavour and adulteration. 

Cocculus Indicus is the fruit of the 
Anaminta Coccufu', and contains the 
poisonous principle, picrotoxin. These 
berries are used m the adulteration of 
beer and ardent spirits to increase their 
intoxicating power. 

Coltsfoot, The leaves of TussHago 
Far/ara are employed in the adultera- 
tion of tobacco. 

Coriander. The fruit of the Cori 
andrum sativum is used in adulterating 
beer. 

Dandelion Boots. Chicory, which 
is employed to adulterate coffee, is it- 
self adulterated with the roots of the 
Leontodon Taraxacum. 

Oamboge is a gum resin exnded by 
the Oarcinia-ga^/iboogioideSf and other 
plants. It is a powerful medicine, and 
IS used as a pigment, and in colouring 
confectionery yellow. 

GltUen. This substance is separated 
from wheaten flour, and is employed 
in adulterating tea and coffee. 

Grains of Farcuiise. Seeds of a 
species of Mettaria. They contain an 
acrid oil, and are added to beer and 
ardent spirits to give pungency and 
flavour. 

Lentils, The seed of the Ervum 
Lens. They are added to farinaceous 
foods, and also employed to adul- 
terate drugs. 

Linseed Meal, The ground seeds of 
Flax. Used in adulterating pepper. 

Liquorice. The sweet extract of the 
root of Olycyrrhiza glabra. It is used 
in the adulteration of porter and stout, 
which it sweetens, thickens, and 
blackens. 

Logwood, The wood of the Hcema- 
toxjflon Carapeachiammi, It is used 
where a red colour is thought de- 
sirable, as in giving colour to inferior 
ports and clarets, bottled red fruits, &c. 

Lupins roasted. The seeds of the Lu- 
jpmus are roasted and added to coffee. 

Nvx Vomica. The seeds of tlie 
StrychnoM Nux Vomica are very bitter, 
and contain the poisonous priuci])le 
strychnine. They were formerly ex- 
tensively employed to adulterate beer. 

Opium, The juice of the Fapavrr 
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aomnife^'um. It has been added to 
beer to inurease its intoxicating effect. 

Pea-Jlmr has been detected as ui 
adulterator in pepper. 

PotaUo-starch. The starch of the 
Potato is very frequently used to 
adulterate the higher priced starches 
or sago, tapioca, and arrow-root. It 
is also added to cocoa, honey, butter, 
lard, and many other things. 

Quassia Chips. The wood of the 
QnassUnsxcelsa. It is intensely bitter, 
and is used in medicine, but is added 
to beer to increase its bitterness. It 
is also used to adulterate snuff. 

Radisli Seed. It is used to adul- 
terate mustard. 

Rice in tJie husk. It is used in 
China to adulterate tea. 

Rtce-fiour. Added to powdered pep- 
per, mustard, liquonce root, ginger, 
currie powder, and mixed spice. 

Roasted Corn. ThisKs wheat roasted, 
and is sometimes used as a tsubstitute 
for coffee, and also added to it for the 
purpose of adulteration. 

Soifo Meal is a cheap fonp of sago. 
It is used to adulterate cocoa, ginger, 
pepper, cinnamon powder, mixed 
spice, and annatto. 

Sawdust. Employed in the adul- 
teration of coffee, chicory, and spices. 

Starch. Wheat starch is often em- 
ployed for adulteration, and has been 
found in augar, honey, butter, lard, 
Arrow-root, confectionery, spice, car- 
raway, and liquorice powder. 

Sugar. It is extensively employed 
as an adulterator. It is added to 
honey, milk, porter, gin, rum, brandy, 
sherry, tobacco, liquorice. 

Sumach is added to snuff. 

Toftaeco. It is added to beer to 
increase its intoxicating properties. 

Treacle or Molasses. This is an im- 
pure, uncrystallized sugar, and is 
added to sugar, milk, sauces, porter, 
sherry, and tobacco. 

Turmeric. It is a pungent yellow 
powder, the produce of the Curcuma 
'onja. It is added to Biibstances to 
dve a yellow colour. It is used in 
Fhe adulteration of milk, mustard, 
cayenne, gin^-^r, opium, rhubarb, 
'.iqiiorice. an 'I cmfectionery. 

Tar nip. The root is cut up and sub- 



stituted for orange peel in marma- 
lade. 

Wh^at-flour. Extensively used for 
adulteration in cocoa, honey, potted 
meats, mustard, pepper, ginger, sauces, 
cinnamon, liquorice, and vanous drugs. 

Mineral Substances. 

AeeUite of Copper ot Verdigris. This 
substance is found in pickles, as the 
result of adding copper to them for the 
purpose of giving them a green colour. 

Alum. This substance is added to 
bread for the purpose of preventing 
an excessive fermentation, to whicn 
the inferior kinds of flour are liable. 
It also makes the bread white. 

Antwerp Blue. A modification of 
Prussian blue, used in the colouring 
of confectionery. 

Armenian Bole. This substance has 
a red colour, which depends on the 
oxide of iron it contains. It is added 
to cocoa, anchovies, potted meat, and 
fish, and sauces, to. give them a red 
colour. This adulteration is another 
instance of a substance added in de- 
ference to public taste. Many of the 
articles of diet to which the Armenian 
Bole is added, would be regarded as 
inferior without the colour which it 
produces. 

Blade Lead. This is Plumbago or 
Graphite. It is used for the purpose 
of giving a shiny facing to tea. 

Blue John. This substance, more 
familiarly known as Derbyshire S])ar, 
is a fluoride of calcium. It forms, 
when crushed, a white powder, which 
is extensively used for adulterating 
confectionery. It is also called ' * Daff. 

Brickdust. The dust of both white 
and red bricks is used for adulterating 
various articles of diet, as chicory, 
cayenne pepper, cocoa, &c. 

Brunsvoick Green. The true Bruns- 
wick Green is an oxychloride of cop- 
per. The false Brunswick Greens are 
mixtures of chromate of lead and in- 
digo. They are used for producing 
various shades of green in confec- 
tionery, and are all poisonous. 

bumf Umber. An earth containing 
oxide of iron of a brown colour, em- 
ployed for colouring confectionery, aii<^ 
adulterating tobacco and snuffL 
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CarbonaU of Ammonia, This is 
"smelling salts." It is used by 
bakers, nnder the name of "Pop^" for 
making their bread light. 

Carbonate of Copper. It is em- 
ployed for giving a green colour to 
green tea. 

Carbonate ijf Lead, This oomponnd 
is also employed for adulterating tea. 

ChaJk or Co/rhomaAe of Ltme, It is 
employed for adulterating a variety of 
articles of food, as sugar, honey, potted 
meats, confectionery, liquorice, &c. 

Ckromate of Potash. It is said to 
to be used in the adulteration of tea. 

Chromate of Lead, It has a yellow 
colour, and is employed for adulterat- 
ing mustard, cheese, and snu£^ and 
for the colouring of confectionery. 

Chrome YeUovo is a pale variety of 
chromate of lead, and is used for 
colouring confectionery. 

Daff. (See Blue John.) 

DuUih Pink is a mixture of a yellow 
colouring matter with chalk. It is 
used as a facing for green tea. 

EhnercM Qreen, Known also as 
Scheele's Green. It is an araenite of 
copper. It is used in colouring con- 
fectionery, and is % most vuulent 
poison. 

Felspar. It is used in China for 
adulterating tea. 

FuJdei's Earth, This compound 
consists of silica and alumina, and is 
used in the adulteration of tobacco. 

Oypgum. (See PUuter of Paris. ) 

Lime, Carbonate (^. (See Chalk.) 

MagneaiOf Carbonate qf. This salt, 
as wdl as the Silicate of Magnesia 
(Steatite), are amon^ the substances 
used for givinff a facmff to green tea. 

Marble is a nard carbonate of lime, 
and when ground has been employed 
to adulterate sugar. 

Pipe-day is a compound of silica 
and alumina, and is mixed with honey 
for fraudulent purposes. 

Plaster of Paris or Oypsum, It is 
sulphate of lime, and when crystal- 
lized is called SelevUte. The powder 
is white. It is found in tea, potted 
meats and fish, in powdered mustard 
and pepper, and in confectionery. It 
is also used to give port wine a crust. 



Pmssian Blue. A compound salt 
of iron and potash, usea to give a 
facing to tea^ and also to colour con- 
fectionery. 

Bed Lead is an oxide of lead, and 
is added to cocoa* cayenne, currie 
powder, confectionery, and snuff. 

Bed Ochre is a compound of oxide 
of iron with silicate of alumina and 
chalk. It has a red colour, and is 
used in the adulteration of cocoa* 
cayenne, tobacco, and snuff. 

Common Salt is extensively em- 
ployed as an adulterant. It is added 
to sugar, milk, bread, butter, cheese, 
lard, currie powder, sauces, gelatine, 
porter, tobacco, snuff. 

Sulphate of Copper or Blue Vitriol, 
like verdigris, is used for giving a 
green colour to pickles, bottled fruits, 
and preserved vegetables. When 
powdered it is white. It acts in the 
same way on bread as alum, and has 
been used for the purpose of whiten- 
ing bread. 

Sulphate of Iron, or Green Vitriol, 
has been found amount the adultera- 
tions used for the facing of green tea. 

Sulphuric Acid, or Ou of VUriol, is 
employed in the adulteration of vine- 
gar, porter, and ^. 

Venetian Bed is a red fermoinous 
earth, and is added to articles of food, 
ground coffee, chicory, tea, cocoa, an- 
chovies, potted meat and fish, cayenne, 
cheese, and tobacco. 

White Clay. This substance is in- 
troduced into powdered mustard and 
confectionery. 

Water. Very generally used, espe- 
ctally in the adulteration of milk, 
beer, wines, ardent spirits, sugar, to- 
bacco, snuff, butter, &c. 

Bread is frequently adulterated with 
alum, which may be detected by 

Eiercing a loaf a day old with a very 
ot knife, the alum attaching itself in 
ver^ small particles to the blade, and 
givmg off a peculiar smell. The fact 
that bread is unnaturally white, gives 
off a large quantity of water, and is 
made very brittle and dry on beinc; 
toasted, points to the presence of 
alum, when the above-mentioned test 
should be applied. 
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BoApBf in an their Tarietiefl, coniist. 
of certain proportioiis of grease and 
alkalinesaltB, to which resin and scents 
are added in greater or lesser quanti- 
ties. The common yellow soap is a 
componnd of tallow, resin, and soda ; 
and what is called honey soap is only 
yellow soap slightly refined and scent- 
ted. The actual process of cleansing, 
and the reason wny soap cleanses, is 
this : — soap consists of lixivial salts, 
alkalies, and tallow, and the greater 
part of the dirt on Imen, clothes, &c., 
consists of oily perspiration, grease, 
and the dnst which such grease at- 
tracts. In cold water these matters 
are insoluble ; bnt in warm water, to 
which alkalies have in any way been 
added, the greasy dirt unites with the 
salts, and becomes saponaceous, and 
80 far soluble as that it may be soon 
waff>ved out. This is the secret of all 
wcuihing potoderi ; and in washing our 
hands we, in fact, perform a real 
chemical experiment. Many kinds of 
soap are prepared for the toilet ; the 
following are amone the best : — 

ToUe^ Soap. — Take four ounces of 
Castile soap, slice it down into a 
pewter jar, and cover with alcohol ; 
f lace the jar in a yessel of water at 
such a heat as will cause the spirit to 
boil, when the soap will soon dissolve; 
then put the jar, closely covered, in a 
warm place until the liquor is clarified; 
take off any scum that may appear on 
the surface, and pour it carefuUy from 
the dregs ; then put it into the jar 
again, and place it in the vessel of hot 
water : distilling all the spirits that 
arise ; dry the remaining mass in the 
air for a few days, when a white trans- 

f>arent soap will be obtained, free 
com impurities, and void of smell. In 
this way the best f^uicy soaps of the 
phopa are prepared. To colour this 
soap, add a small quantity of any of 
the vegetable dyes. Then expose the 
jar to a gentle heat^ and pour the soap 



out into small moulds to cool j adding 
a few drops of anyperfume. 

Ltfmon Soap, — ^Take two ounces of 
lemon juice ; one ounce of oil of bitter 
almonds ; one ounce of oil of tartar ; 
and two ounces of Venice soap Stir 
the mixture (cold) until the different 
ingredients are thoroughly blended, 
and it has acquired the consistency of 
honey ; then put it up in small china 
boxes. 

Mtuk Soof. — Take four ounces of 
dried root oi mallows in fine powder, 
four ounces of rice powder, two ounces 
of oil of tar, two ounces of oil of sweet 
almonds, six ounces of Florentine iris 
root^ and one drachm of essence of 
musk. Blend the whole thoroughly, 
and make it up into a stiff paste with 
orange flower water ; then mould into 
round balls or cakes. 

Wath' balls. — Shave thin two pomi^ 
of new white soap into about a teacil^ 
ful of rose-water, then pour as much 
boiline water on as will soften it. Fut 
into a Drass pan a pint of sweet oil, one 
ounce of oil of almonds, half a pound 
of spermaceti, and set all over the fire 
till dissol^d ; then add the soap and 
half an ounce of camphor in powder, 
with a few drops of lavender-water, or 
any other scent. Boil ten minutes, 
then pour it into a basin, and stir it 
till it ii thick enough to roll up into 
hard balls, which must then be done 
as soon as possible. 

Windsor Soap. — Scrape some of the 
best white socp very thm, melt it in a 
stewpan over a slow fire, scent it well 
with oil of caraway, or other odour, 
and pour it into a mould. After 
standing three or four da^s in a dry 
place, cut it into square pieces. 

Washing Powders are best bought 
ready made. — ^But much soap and 
labour ii saved by dissolving alum and 
chalk in bran-water, in which the 
linen is to be boiled, then well rin«ed 
out, and bleached. Soap may even be. 
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rendered superfinons, or nearly so, in 
the getting np of mualins, by washing 
them in plain water, and then boiling 
them in rice- water ; after which thev 
must not be ironed, but passed through 
the mangle. 

Washes. 

J?Mc Vinegar for the 7V)i?e<.— Gather 
a quantity of rose leaves, and put them 
in a clean basin ; then add two penny- 
worth of pure acetic acid, diluted with 
half a pint of water (cold) ; pour on 
the rose leaves, and cover well from 
the air. Macerate for four days ; then 
strain off the fluid, and add a drop or 
two of otto of rose (or not at pleasure). 
Of course the above can be made in 
larger quanties, only observing the 
same proportions. 

Elder Flower fFafer.— Pick a quan- 
tity of the flowers, put them into a 
jug, and pour boilmg water upon 
them. Let the decoction stand till it 
is i^uite cold, and then strain through 
a piece of muslin. It is an excellent 
wash for the face, and removes freckles 
when merely produced by the summer 
heat. The wash can be made strong, 
Vid can be used •as frequently as de- 
wed ; but one or two applications a 
day are usually suflicient. 

GowIancTs Lotion. — Blanched bitter 
almonds, two ounces ; blanched sweet 
almonds, one ounce ; beat to a paste, 
add distilled water, one quart ; mix 
well, strain, put into a bottle, add 
corrosive sublimate in powder, twenty 
grains, dissolved in two tablespoonfuls 
of spirit of wine, ana shake well. 
Used to impart softness to the skin ; 
and also as a wash for obstmate, erup- 
tive diseases. Wet the skin with it, 
either by means of the comer of a 
napkin, or the fingers dipped into it, 
and then gently wipe ofl; with a dry 
cloth. 

Wash for the Face.— The following 
is a cheap and perfectly harmless wash 
to remove the disagreeable efiects of 
per&piration on the face and other parts 
of the body : — Procure compound spirits 
oi ammonia, and place about two table- 
spoonfuls in a basin of water. Wash- 
ing the face, hands, and arms with 
this, leaves the skin clean, sweet, and 
Iresh. 



Perftimes 

Are in a general way best prepared 
by the chemists, but a few receipts 
for the more useful kinds are here 
given. 

Lavender Water. — Best English oil 
of lavender, four drachms; oil of cloves, 
half a drachm ; musk, five grains ; 
best spirits of wine, six ounces; water, 
one ounce. Mix the oil of lavender 
with a little of the spirits first, then 
add the other ingredients, and let it 
stand, being kept well corked for at 
least two months before it is ufied, 
shaking it frequently^ 

Eau de Cologne. — ^Take one gallon of 
white brandy; sage and thyme, of each 
one drachm;balm-mint and spear-mint, 
of each one ounce; calamus aromati- 
cus, one drachm ; root of angelica, one 
drachm; camphor, one drachm; petals 
of roses and violets, of each a quarter 
of an ounce ; flowers of lavender, one 
eighth of an ounce ; flower of orange, 
one drachm ; wormwood, one drachm; 
nutmegs, cloves, cassia, lignea, mace, 
of each one drachm. One orange and 
one lemon, cut in pieces. Allow the 
whole to macerate in the spirit during 
twenty-four hours ; then distil off a 
pin t by the heat of a water bath. Add 
to the product) essence of lemons, of 
cedrat, of balm-mint, of lavender, 
each one drachm ; neroU and essence of 
the seed of anthos,.each one drachm ; 
essence of jasmin and of bergamot^ 
*one drachm. Filter and preserve for 
use. —Or, strong spirits of wine, four 
pints ;neroli, essence of cedrat, orange, 
citron, bergamot, and rosemary, of 
each twenty -four drops ; lesser carda- 
mom seeds, two dracnms. Distil off 
three pints in a glass retort and re- 
ceiver.— Or, spirits of wine, two pints; 
essence of citron and bergamot, two 
drachms; essence of cedrat, on^ 
drachm; essence of lavender, half a 
drachm ; essence of orange-floMers, 
and tincture of ambergris, of each tea 
drops ; tincture of musk, half a 
drachm ; tincture of benzoin, three 
drachms ; essence of roses, two 
drops. Mix, and filter. 

Perfume for Handkerchiefs.— OH of 
lavender, three fluid drachms ; oil 
of bergamot^ three fluid drachms, 
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extract of ambergris, six minima ; cam- 1 
phor, ODe ^ain ; spirits of wine, one 
pint. To be well shaken every day 
for a fortnight, and then filtered. 

Perfuine for G^^oue*.— Extract of 
ambergi'ia, two minims ; spirits of 
wine, one ounce. Rub the gloves in- 
side with a piece of cotton impregnated 
with this perfume. Boots and shoes 
may be treated in the same manner. 

lioae Water. — ^Take six pounds of 
the leaves of fresh damask roses, and 
as much water as will prevent burn- 
ing. Distil off a gallon. 

Pastilea. —Take gum arabic, two 
ounces ; charcoal powder, five ounces; 
cascarilla bark, one-fourth of an ounce; 
saltpetre, three-fourths of an ounce. 
Mix with water, and make into shape. 

Artificial Musk, — Rectified oil of 
amber, one pound; nitric acid, four 
parts ; after some time a black matter 
IS deposited : this, after having been 
well washed with water, has vejy 
much the smell of musk. True musk 
is adulterated with this, but still 
tiftener with dried bullock's blood. 

The Princess — Essence of doves 
•nd bergamot, of each three-auarters 
of a drachm ; neroli, about a drachm; 
essence of musk, half an ounce ; eau 
de rose, spirit of tuberose, and the 
strongest spirits of wine, of each half 
a pint ; spirits of jasmin and cassia, 
of each one pint ; dissolve the essences 
in the spints of wine, tiien add the 
other spirits, and when well mixed, 
add the rose-water. 

Tilt Prince. — Ambergris, half an 
ounce ; musk, three drachms ; lump 
sugar, two drachms ; grind together 
in a Wedgwood-ware mortar ; i^d oil 
of cloves, ten drops; of tme balsam of 
Peru, twenty dr«>ps ; and of essence of 
jasmine, or tuberose, a sufficient quan- 
tity to convert it into a perfectly 
smooth paste ; then put it into a 
strong bottle, with rectified spirits of 
wine, one qoart. Observe, before 
adding the whole of the last, to rinse 
the mortar out well with it, that 
nothing may be lost. Lastly, digest for 
six or eight weeks. A very small 
Quantity added to lavender water, eau 
ae cologne, tooth powder, or wash balls, 
oommumoatee a oelioioua fra^anoe» 



Scents for Pomatums. — 1. Oil of 
lavender, fourteen ounces; oilof cloves, 
oneounce; oil of marjoram, two ounces; 
gum benzoin, twenty ounces. — 2. Es- 
sence of bergamot and essence of 
lemon, of each, twelve ounces ; oil of 
cloves and oil of marjoram, of each 
three ounces ; gum benzoin, twenty 
ounces. — 3. Essence of bergamot, one 
pound ; essence of lemon, eight ounces; 
oil of marjoram and oil of cloves, of 
each, two ounces ; oil of oranges, one 
and a half ounce. — 4. Essence of ber- 
gamot^ one pound ; essence of lemon, 
half a pound ; oil of cloves, four 
ounces .--5. Essence of bergamot and 
essence of lemon, of each half a pound ; 
oil of cloves, two ounces ; oil of sassa- 
fras and oil of orange, of each, one 
ounce. ~^. Essence of lemon, three 
ounces; essence of ambergris, four 
ounces ; oil of cloves and oil of laven- 
der, of each, two ounces. 

FiOioersfor DisUUation, — It is said 
that common salt applied to flowers 
will preserve them, with nearly all 
their characteristic odour, for several 
years. Thus roses and aromatic plants 
may be preserved to any time most 
convenient for distillation, or may be 
imported for that purpose. The pro- 
cess of salting roses is to take one 
pound of the leaves or other vegetable 
substance, one pound of salt, and rub 
them together a few minutes. The 
friction of the salt forces out the juice 
of the flower, and the whole is re- 
duced to an aromatic paste, which ia 
put in a cool place until wanted. 
When distilled, the paste is placed in 
a retort i^ith twice its weight of 
water. 

Preston Smelling SaJts. — Slack lime, 
half an ounce ; carbonate of ammoniac, 
half an ounce ; each to be well pow- 
dered and mixed. Add, essence of 
bergamot, six drops ; oil of cloves, two 
drops ; essence of musk, twelve drops ;- 
otto of roses, six drops ; strong liquor 
of ammonia, one drachm. 

Ahwnd Bloom. — Bust of r>ra'/il- 
wood, one ounce ; water, three pints ; 
boil, strain; add isinglass, six dracliiiis; 
cochineal, two drachms , alum, ohq 
ounce ; borax, three drachms ; h( il 
again, and strain through a fine cloth. 
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This is a fine pink colour, uBed by the j and one «nd a quarter drachme of oi] 
perfumer. of rosemary, ^train ami use. 

Pomatums.— Melt iwy«fe?pfr/ one J Hair washes. — The following 
pound of prepared snet and three j washes may be safely applied for the 
ounces of white wax. Perfume with removal of scurf, dandriff, ftc. 
any favourite essential oil. To make ' Rosemary Wafh. — Rosemary water, 
this softer, add to every pound six one gallon ; rectified spirits of wine^ 
ounces of oil of sweet almonds, and if one half -pint ; pearlash, one ounce, 
necessary, more of the perfume. Strain' Athenian Water. — Rose water, one 
and pot. ^ ^ ' gallon ; alcohol, one pint ; sassnfras* 

Rotemiry Pamfttum. — ^Boil in a tin wood, one quarter pound ; pear' ash, 
saucepan, with half a pound of hog's one ounce. Boil the wood in the rose 
lard, two large handf nls of fiOwers of water in a glass vessel ; then, when 
rosemary, until reduced to half bulk, cold, add tne pearlash and spirits. 
Strain and pot. ^ | This wash is even more efficient than 

Almond y*om€Uitm. — Take one pint the rosemary preparation for cleansing 
of oO of sweet almonds ; set over a the hair. 

slow fire, and gradually melt in it one | Wath to promote Curling. — Take 
ounce and a half of spermaceti, and borax, kwo ounces ; gum arabic, one 
two ounces of hog's lard. The heat drachm; and hot water (not boiling) one 
must be barely sufficient to melt these, ' quart ; stir, and as soon as the in^re- 
for a high temperature would make ' ai(ints are dissolved, add three table- 
the oil rancid in a few days. When ' 8pooafu!0 of itrong spirits of camphor, 
melted, pour into a basin ; and when ' Arj iiigh><, "^ret the hair with this, and 
almost cold, stir in whatever essential | poll in rvrling paper, 
oils you prefer. Strain and pot. Beef TifO'i^^li ??0 orders. — Pound to- 
marrow, purified by being boiled m'^«^.4r ;^ % mortar, cream of tartar 
water, and the scum removed, -nay ' ?ad shalk, of each half an ounce ; 
be used instead of hog*s lard. aynh, po'viered, one drachm ; orris 

Hair Oils should be simple, pad rrxjfs, po"rd(?rod, >alf a drachm ; and 
not contain any injurious proper^es. ^ovdored bark, two drachms ; or. 

Rone Oil. — Beat to a pulp four I powdw urd "niz, ««d bark and Arme- 
ounces of rose-leaves ; add tnree-quar- sian bole, yt each, half an ounce ; 
,ters of a pint of olive oil ; mix well ; ' TMw^.erod sianamon and bicarbonate 
let stand, covered, for a week ; preS^ of soda, of )uch quarter of an ounce ; 
out the oil. Repeat the process with and oil of cinnamon, one or two drops ; 
fresh roses until the oil smells suffi- j ^, mix together half an ounce of pow- 
ciently strong ; filter and use. I dered charcoal, and one and a half 

Quetfn'a Oil. —Mix well one pint of ' rMi-ices of prepared chalk, 
oil of ben, three grains of civet, three ' Vegetabfe Tooth Povxler. — ^Taka fine 
fluid ounces of Italian oil of jasmine, powder of Florentine iris five parts, 
and three minims of otto of roses, pure starch, three ditto, quinine two 
Strain and use Ten minims of oil of ditto, ditto hyoscyamus one ditto ; 
roses may be substituted for the otto sugar to the taste, and perfume the 
of roses, if the latter is not to be iris with otto of roses — carmine ofiay 
had. be used to colour it. Pound in % .:ni. r 

OU to Promote the Growth of the tar, to an impalpable powder. 
Hair. — Mix three ounces of olive oil i Cosmetiques. — Carmine Rouge. 
with one drachm of oil of lavender. ! — Pour two quarts of distilled -•a ater 
Mix equal parts of olive oil and spirits into a copper pan, and when b( ii'ng, 
of rosemary, add a few drops of oil of add two ounces of the bes^t urain 
nutmeg, and anoint the head very cochineal, finely ground and siile^l : 
sparingly before going to bed. Apply boil for six minutes, carefully etirrin^, 
frenuently. | add sixty grains of fine Konian Alun 

Siacassar Oil. — Mix one pound of ; in powder, boil three minuter loncrer . 
cilive oil, one drachm of oil of origanum, i set to cool. Before quite oold, decan^ 
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the dear liqaor and strain throngh 
white silk into porcelain dishes; in four 
days decant and filter again into other 
dishes. The precipitate which has 
then fallen down is to be dried oare- 
f ally in the shade. 

Cold Cream. — Take oil of almonds, 
one poond : white wax, fonr ounces ; 
melt, pour into a warm mortar ; add, 
by degrees, rose water^ one pint. 

Almond PtuU, — ^Used to soften and 
whiten the skin, prevent chapped 
hands, &c. Sweet and bitter almonds, 
of each two ounces ; spermaceti, two 
drachms ; oil of iJmonds, half an 
ounce. Windsoc soap, half an ounce ; 
otto of roses and oil of bergamot, of 
each, twelve drops; or, take four 
pounds of bitter almonds, blanched 
and dried ; beat them in a mortar to a 
smooth paste with lavender water; 
add one pound of best honey, two 
ounoes of oil of jasmine, half a pound 
of almond powder, and four ounces of 
fine onice powder ; beat and mix re- 
peatedly together. This "paste will 
keep for twSve months. 

Lip Salve, — ^Take hog's lard, washed 
in rose water, half a pound, red and 
damask rose leaves bruisedt quarter 
of a pound, work well together in a 
morttf , repeatedly for two days ; then 
melt and strain ; add to the lard the 
same quantity of rose leaves, let them 
stand for two more days ; simmer in a 
water-bath, and strain, stirring in five 
or six drops of otto of roses. Pot for 
use. WhiU Lip Salve is made of 
equal parts of oil of almonds, sperma- 
ceti, wax, and white sugar candy; 
pound, mix, and pot. 



of various colours are not difficult 
to make, if care be taken to follow the 
directions here eiven. 

BUUk, — Take of Aleppo galls, 
bruised, one pound and a haJf ; green 
ritriol, twelve ounces ; powdered gum 
arabio, eight ounces ; rasped logwood, 
eight ounces ; soft water, two and a 
half gallons. Boil the sails and log- 
wood in the water till it oe reduced to 
two ^Ulons, then add the rest, atid 
put the whole into a convenient vessel, 
■tirriog it several times during the 
'lay for fourteen or fifteen days, when 



>t will be fit for use. For smaller quan* 
titles employ the same proportions. 

Another Black Ink may be made of 
bruised galls three parts, gum and 
sulphate of iron one nart ; vinegar and 
water ; macerate and agitate for three 
or four days. 

IndeUrucUbU Ink. — For black, 
twenty-five grains of copal, in powder, 
dissolved in two hundred grains of oil 
of lavender, by gentle heat; mixed 
with two and a half grains of lamp 
black, and a half grain of indigo. Use- 
ful for labelling phials, &c., containing 
corrosive chemicals. 

Red. — ^Raspings of Bnudl wood quar- 
ter of a pound, infused for two or 
three days in vinegar. Boil one hour 
over a gentle fire, and filter, while 
hot, through paper laid in an earthen- 
ware colander. Heat again, and dis- 
solve in it, first, half an ounce of gum 
arabic, and afterwards of alum and 
white sugar, each half an ounce. 

Blue. — Chinese blue, three ounces ; 
oxalic acid, three quarters of an ounce; 
gum arabic, powdered, one ounce, 
distilled water, six pints. Mix. 

Yellow. — Boil " French berries, a 
quarter of a pound ; alum, half an 
ounce, in water, one pint, for half an 
hour, or longer ; then strain, and dis- 
solve in the hot liquor, gum arabic, 
half an ounce. — Gamboge, in coarse 
powder, half an ounce; hot water, two 
ounces and a half, dissolved, and when 
cold, add spirit, about half an ounce. 

Marking Ink. — One drachm of 
nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), dis- 
solve in a gloss mortar, in double its 
weight of pure water. This forms the 
ink. Then dissolve one drachm of 
salts of tartar in an ounce of water, in 
another vessel ; this is the liquid with 
which the linen must be previously 
wetted, then allowed to dry, and 
afterwards to be written on. Nitrate 
of sil V or is the basis of all marking inks. 

Invisible or Sympathetic IrSs.—U 
Sulphate of copper and sal-ammoniac, 
equal parts, dissolved in water; 
writes colourless, but turns yellow 
when heated. — 2. Onion juice, like 
the last — 3. A weak infusion of galls; 
turns black when moistened with weak 
copperas water. — 1 A weak solutioa 
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of sulphate of iron ; turns Hue when 
moistened with a weak solution of 
prnssiate of potash, and black, with 
infusion of sails. — 5. Diluted solutions 
of nitrate of silver and ter-chloride of 
gold, darken when exposed to sun- 
Oght. — 6. Aquafortis, spirits of salts, 
oU of vitrioly common salt or saltpetre, 
dissoWed in a large quantity of water; 
turns yellow or broum when heated. — 
7. Solution of nitromuriate of cobidt ; 
turns ^eefi when heated, and disap- 
pears again on cooling. ---8. Solution 
of acetate of cobidt, to which a little 
nitre has been added ; becomes row- 
coloured when heated, and disappears 
on cooling. 

Imitation Indian Ink. — Dissolve six 
parts of isinglass in twice its weight 
of boiling water, one part of liquorice 
in two pii^ of boiling water. Mix to- 

f ether while warm ; then incorporate 
y little and little, on a stone with a 
spatula, one part of the finest ivory 
black. Heat the mixture in a water- 
bath till the water has evaporated to a 
paste. Mould into sticks or balls. 

Ink for Zinc Garden Labels, — ^Thirty 
parts of verdigris, thirty of sal-am- 
moniac, eight of lamp-biack, eight of 
gum-arabic, and thi^ hundred of 
water ; dissolve the gum in water, and 
poTir it over the other ingredients, 
well mixed and reduced to powder. 
Write with a quill pen. 

Plumbago for Zinc Labels. — Rub the 
part of the label to be written on with 
pumice-stone ; then write with a car- 
penter's black-lead pencil ; and when 
the writing has been exposed to the 
air for a few days it will become in- 
delible . If the label gets covered with 
mould, it may be washed ofl^ and the 
writing will reappear. 

Dyei2^r.— The more difficult pro- 
cesses in dyeing are best left to the 
professional dyer, but many persons 
will be able to accomplish the follow- 
ing successfully : — 

For Small iibbons. — Procure your 
liquid dye — ^magenta or any other 
colour you prefer — of a good chemist. 
The ribbon must be very light — white 
is best — and must, before making use 
of the dye, be washed in strong soap 
and water, and afterwards rinsed in 



plain hot water. Then take a quart 
of water, nearly boiling, pour into it a 
few drops of the dye, stir well, put in 
your ribbons, and stir well during the 
time of dyeine. 

Cotton maybe Dyed Red thus : — ^Boil 
in an iron kettle one pound of cam- 
wood. This wiU colour three pounds 
of cotton cloth a light red ; let it re- 
main in the dye for a day or two, air^ 
ing and heating it now and then. 

To Dye Leather, Iron, Wood, Ac, 
Red. — Dissolve four grammes of picric 
acid in 250 grammes of boiling water, 
and add, after cooling, eight grammes 
of ammonia. In a separate vessel, 
dissolve two grammes of crystallised 
pichsine in forty-five grammes of al- 
cohol, and dilute with 375 grammes of 
hot water, then add fifty crammes of 
ammonia. When the rea colour of 
the pichsine has disappeared, mix the 
two liquids, and immerse the articles 
to be d^ed. For ivory or bone, add a 
little mtric or hydrochloric acid. On 
adding gelatine, it can be used as » 
red ink. 

Black Dye. — Wool, hair, or silk 
may be dyed thus : — ^Boil the articles 
for two hours in a decoction of nut- 
galls, and afterwards keep them for 
two hours more in a bath composed of 
logwood and sulphate of iron; kept 
during the whole time at a scalding 
heat; but not boiling. During the 
operations, they must frequently be 
exposed to the air. The common pro- 
portions are five parts of galls, five of 
sulphate of iron, and thirty of logwood 
for every hund^^ of cloth. Some- 
times a uttle acetate of copper (verdi- 
gris) is added to improve the colour. 
Silk is dyed in the same manner as 
wod, but the quantity of galls must 
be doubled, and the silk left longer in 
the solution. 

Scarlet Dye for Wool. — Take a clean 
brass kettle, and heat in it sufficient 
water to cover the articles to be dyed. 
Then, to every pound weight of wool, 
put in half an ounce of cream of tar- 
tar, one ounce of pulverized cochineal, 
scald and strain, set it back, put two 
ounces of muriate of tin, stir well, 
wet your doth in clean water, wring 
dzy, put in the dye and let it remain 
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one hour, air it. This dyes a bright 
scarlet ; and a darker colour may be 
obtained by dipping the articles in 
strong alnm water. 

Dming FecUkera.-^ThM process is 
too difiScult, and the cost of faildre so 
heavy — ^as a badly-dyed feather is 
often useless — that it should never be 
undertaken by unskilled hands. 

Cleaning.— Silks, feathers, lud 
gloves, and many other articles of 
dress require cleaning from time to 
time, but, except in the few instances 
given below, it is always best and 
cheapest to send the articles to a 
regular cleaner. Coloured silks are 
cleaned with so much risk that this is 
imperative. WhUe sili is cleaned by 
dissolving curd-soap in water as hot 
as the hand can bear, and passing the 
silk through and through, handling it 

gently, and rubbing any spots till they 
isappear. The silk should then be rin^ 
Bed in lukewarm water, and stretched 
by pins to dry. Flowered white silk is 
cleaned by bread-crumbs rubbed on 
by the hands. Black silk, by some ox- 
gall, put into boiling water. The silk 
should be laid out on a table, and both 
sides sponged with the gall-liquor, 
then rinsed with clear wat^. A very 
little gum-arabic or gelatine, dissolved 
in a quantity of water, and passed 
over the wrong side of the silk, which 
should then be stretched out on pins 
to dry, will stiffen it. All these opera- 
tions, however, require practice, and are 
not to be recommended to novices. 

Feathers are cleaned by dissolving 
four ounces of white soap, cut smalC 
in half a gallon of water, not quite 
scalding hot; beating this into a 
lather ; then putting in the feathers, 
rubbing them gently with the fingers ; 
and then washed out in very hot clean 
water. Kid gloves should not be at- 
tempted. Silk and doth gloves, how- 
ever, are easily cleaned by plain wash- 
ing. Wlate lace veils are boiled gently 
for a few minutes in curd-soap and 
water; then taken out and passed 
throu^^h warm water and soap, remov- 
ing any spots, &c. ; then rinse from 
the soap, and have ready a pan of 
clean cold water, in which put a small 
drop of liquid blue ; then take a tea- 



spoonful of starch, and pour boiling 
water upon it, run the veil through, 
this, and clear it well, by clapping it 
between the hands ; frame it or pin it 
out ; keep the edees straight. 

To Renovate mack Saitn. — ^Take a 
quarter of a pound of soft soap, quar- 
ter of a pound of honey, and two 
glasses of gin ; mix well ; place tlie 
satin flat on a clean table, right side 
up, wet all over with a sponge and 
tepid water ; put on a little of the 
mixture with a hard brush, and wash 
the surface of the satin with the bru.^h 
and tepid water. Then merely rinse 
the satin in a large tub of cold water, 
and hanff up to dry ; iron on the 
wrong side, when damp, with a very 
hot iron. 

Black Lace Fet/«are cleansed by pass- 
ing them through a warm liquor of 
ox-gall and water, rinse in co\d water, 
and finish as follows : — ^Take a small 
piece of glue, about the size of a bean, 
pour boiling water upon it ; when dis- 
solved, pass the veil through it ; then 
clap it between your hands, and pin 
it out ; keep the edges straight. 

Straw Bonnets must be well scoured 
with soap and water, then rinsed in 
cold water, and hung in the air to dry. 
When dry, wash over with white of 
egg well beaten. Remove the wire 
before washing. The process of bleach- 
ing by sulphur is too tedious and 
troublesome to be done at home. 

AnotJier way. — Procure at the che- 
mist*s a pennyworth of ** crab's-eye ;" 
crush the lumps, and apply the powder 
to the straw with a piece of rag ; rub 
in firmly and thoroughljr, going over 
it twice, and dust it with a velvet 
brush when finished. 

To Clean OUt Frames, Cornices, Ae, 
— Squeeze dry a soft sponge that has 
been dipped in cold water, and go, 
with a very quick light hand, all over 
the gilding, into the hollows, &c. ; do 
not go over them more than once, and 
do not dry with a cloth. 

To Clean Silver. — Wash with soap 
and hot water, to free from grease ; 
mix a little fine whitening and water to 
a paste, and rub it 'on with the soft 
part of the hand. When dry, polish 
with a very soft wash-leather and 
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brush made for this purpose. If the 
silver is very dirty, use rouge instead 
of whitening, and wash it off with hot 
water and soap ; dry thoroughly with 
a soft cloth, and polish. 

To Renovate Black Lace Edgings^ Inr 
tertions, ^C'tf.-^Dip the laoes into a 
little very weak gum*water; then 
have ready a piece of black book mus- 
lin (new) ; fold it over and under the 
laces, &c., and iron all together with a 
hot iron ; remove the lace before it 
adheres to the muslin, when it will be 
found to be similar to new, having 
taken the black from the muslin, with- 
out any objectionable gloss. If of 
brown colour, add a litUe good Uack 
ink to tiie ^pim- water. 

Starcliuig. — Fine things are beet 
got up thus : — Soak in cold water the 
night before ; the next day wring them 
cut, soap well, and pour boiling water 
over ; rub out of that water, and soap 
a second time. Bepeat the boiling 
vater. When this has been done 
twice, rinse well in two or three waters, 
letting the last one hsve a little liquid 
blue in it. Let remain till your starch 
is made ; get best starJb, mix up well 
in a little cold water, then pour boil- 
ing water in, mixing aB the time ; put 
into a very clean saucepan, and when 
starch is just on the boil, stir into it a 
small lump of sugar, or a very little 
bit of wax candle, with a little blue. 
When your starch has boiled for a 
minute, strain it through a piece of 
linen, and then starch your things 
(first wringing them out of the blue 
water), i^ter they are starched let 
them dry ; and two or three hours 
before ironing out, they must be weU 
damped and rolled up tight in a clean 
oloth. CJollus and lace luiould always 
be ironed out upon a piece of blanket 
or cloth, used only for that purpose. 
If linen be mUdewedj wet it with soft 
water ; rub with white soap ; scrape 
■ome fine chalk to powder, and rub it 
well into the linen ; lay it out on grass 
in the sunshine, watching to keep it 
damp with soft water, repeat the 
pi'ocess next day. 

Another way, — After the articles 
are thoroughly washed, mix the stai'ch 
with ft little tepid water to a paste ; | 



then add more warm water, well 
mixed ; dip the articles in this, wring 
out, roll up in a clean cloth, and. iron 
at once witn very hot irons. 

Washing Counterpanes, ftc 
— ^A solution of one pound of mottled 
soap^ a quarter of an ounce of potash, 
and one ounce of pearlash, in a pail of 
boiling water, will be found most use- 
ful in washing thick quilts, counter- 
panes, &c. Another good washin/; 
preparation is : put one ounce of salt* 
petre into half a pint of water, and 
keep it in a corkea bottle ; two table- 
spoonfuls for a pound of soap. Soak, 
wash, and boil as usual. This bleaches 
the clothes well, without injuring the 
fabric. 

To Prevent Fur in Tea-kettles,-^ 
Keep a clean oyster-shell in the kettle. 

To Prevent frona Sticking on Starched 
Artklea. — Well clean, and then rub 
the iron on soap; then wipe and pro* 
ceed to iron. Kepeat, if necessary. 

Iron Motdds, to Remove. — Wet the 
spots with water, then lay the linen 
on a boiling hot-water plate, and put 
a little essential salt of lemons on it. 
As the part becomes dry, wet it again, 
keeping the water in the plate at the 
same degree of heat. When the spots 
disappear, wash the linen in cold 
water. 

To Clean CZo(^— Dissolve in a pint 
of spring water one ounce of pearlash, 
and add a lemon cut in slices. Let 
stand two days, then strain the clear 
liquor into bottles. A little of this 
dropped on spots of grease will soon 
remove them, but the cloth must be 
washed immediately after with cold 
water. 

Stains— 7V> Remove from Rooks, 
^e.—A» it is often important to re- 
move these stains effectually, the fol- 
lowing hints will be found useful :— • 
Oxymuriatic acid removes perfectly 
stains of ink. Spirits of salt, diluted 
in five or six times the quantity of 
water, may be applied with success 
upon the spot, .and after a minute or 
two washing it off with clean water. 
A solution of oxalic acid, citric acid, 
and tartaric acid is attended with the 
least risk, and may be a-^plied upon 
the paper and platM without fear ol 
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damage. These acids, taking out writ- 
ing ink, and not touching the printiog, 
■can be safely used for restoring books 
where the margins have been written 
upon. 

QreoM 8poU. — Scrape the surface 
grease off with a blunt knife ; warm 
carefully the part stained, and apply 
blotting-paper ; then dip a brush in 
rectified spirit of turpentine, heated 
almost to boiling, and draw it gently 
over both sides of the paper, which 
must be kept warm ; repeat until the 
grease is entirely removed. To re- 
store the paper to its former whiteness, 
dip another Imish in spirits of wine, 
and draw it over the place which was 
stained, and round the edges of the 
spot. 

Forsuid Woollen Goodfl—^To 

Preserve from Moth. — There are 
several standard receipts ; but they 
are rendered useless unless the furs or 
clothes, when laid aside^ are placed in 
a roomy drawer lined with ceidar, and 
have small pieces of crude camphor 
sprinkled amongst them ; and once a 
month, at leasC be taken out, exa- 
mined in the sun, and beaten with a 
cane. To preserve furs on a voyage, 
they must be secured from damp, and 
thidily covered with Cayenne peppier. 
The following mixtures, crounato fine 
powder, sewn up in little bags, and 
put among your olothefl^ are preventa- 
tives ^^ 

1. Take one ounce each of cloves, 
caraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinna- 
mon, and Tonquin beans ; then add 
as much Florentine orris-root as will 
equal the other ingredients put to- 
gether. — 2. Two ounces each of cori- 
ander powder, Florentine orhs powder, 
powdered rose-leaves,powdered sweet- 
scented flag root, four ounces lavender 
flowers, powdered, one scruple musk, 
one dracnm powder of sandal-wood. — 
Turpentine sprinkled over the clothes 
is said to efiectually preserve. They 
ought to be well airea before wearing. 
A simple method is to wrap the fur m 
brown paper, well sprinklea with pep- 
per outside, and placed in a tin box. 

WaterproouLg. — CIoUl — Put 
into a* bucket of soft water half a 
pound of sugar of lead* and half a 



pNOund of powdered alum ; stir occa- 
sionally until clear. Then pour off 
into another bucket, put the cloth in 
and let it remain ^r twenty-four 
hours ; hang up to dry without wring- 
ing. Any woollen clothes may bo 
waterproofed by this simple method. 
Calico, Ac, — Take three pints of pale 
linseed oil, one ounce of sugar of lead, 
and four ounces of white I'esin ; the 
sugar of lead must be ground with 
a small quantity of the resin, and 
ad^ed to the remainder; the resin 
should be incorporated with the oil by 
means of a gentle heat. The compo- 
sition may tnen be laid on the cahoo 
with a brush. Boots and Shoes. — 
Melt together one pint of linseed oil, 
eight ounces of suet, six ounces o£ 
beeswax, and one ounce of resin. 
Apply with a brush. 

A Chinese Waterproof Composition, 
which has the property of m aking 
wood and other subst^ees perfectly 
water-tight, consists of three parts 
of blood deprived of its fibrine, four 
of lime, and a little alum. Cardboaid 
when covered with the composition, 
becomes as hard as wood. 

Waterproof Packing Paper. — The 
paper must first be covered with • 
resinous liquid, then painted over 
with A solution of glue and soot to 
prevent blotches. After this is dried, 
the waterproof coat is applied. This 
is prepared with two and a half 
ounces of powdered shellac, dissolved 
in two pints of water, which is gradu- 
ally brought to boil and stirred until it 
is perfectly dissolved, then gradually 
add one-third ounce of powdered borax 
and thoroughly mix. The liquid ia 
then left to cool, but while s1^ hot^ 
any mineral colour such as lampblack, 
yellow ochre, &c., may be added, and 
when quite cold it is ready for use. 

Vamislies.— A capital colourless 
varnish for many purposes is made 
thus : — ^Dissolve two ounces and a 
half of shellac in a pint of rectified 
spirits of wine, boil for a few minutes 
with five ounces of well-burnt and 
recently-heated animal charcoal. A 
small portion should then be filtered, 
and if not colourless, more chareoal 
I must be added. When all ooloor ii 
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removed, press the liquor throngh 
Bilk, and niter through thick blotting 
paper. This Yamish is nseful for 
drawings and prints that have been 
nzed, and may be used on oil paint- 
ings which are thoroughly hard and 
dry ; it brings out the colours. Another 
picture Varnish is made of mastic, 
twelve ounces ; Venice turpentine, two 
ounces and four drachms ; camphor, 
thirty grains; pounded glass four 
ounces; and oil of turpentine, three 
and a half pints. Let the mastic 
dissolve with frequent a^tation, then 
after setting for some time, pour o£P 
the clear put, and keep for use. 

Mctsiic varnish. — Take of gum mas- 
tic two and a half pounds ; powdered 
glass, one and a quarter pounds ; and 
turpentine, one gallon. Put into 
a bottle that wm hold twice as 
much, and shake it at intervals, tiil 
the mastic is dissolved. Lastly, filter 
through blotting paper. This removes 
the glass, which was used to prevent 
the mastic sticking. 

Mahogany Varnish. — ^Take litharge, 
and powdered dried siigar of lead, of 
each one ounce ; clarified oil, nearly a 
callon ; sorted giim animi, two pounds; 
Boil together till it "strings, well, 
then cool a little. Then a gallon to a 
gallon and a half of oil of tuipentine 
should be added, mixed, and then the 
whole strained. 

Graining to imitate Rosewood. — ^A 
good and lasting imitation is thus 
effected * — A concentrated solution of 
hypermangate of potassa is spread 
emoothly on the surface of the wood, 
and allowed to act until the desired 
shade is obtained. Five minutes 
suffice ordinarily to give a deep 
colour. A few trials on a spare piece 
of wood will indicate the proper pro- 
portions. When the action is termi- 
nated the wood is carefully washed 
with water, dried and then oiled and 
polished in the usual manner. 

Graining to imitate Oo*.— Take van- 
dyke brown and chrome yellow, mixed 
with about one part of boiled linseed 
oil, and two parts turpentine ; add a 
small quantity of litharge to cause it 
to dry soon. The wood is afterwards 
glazed. The paint used for glasdng is 



a mixture of vandyke brown and 
burnt umber ; or lampblack may be 
substituted for the latter. It is drawn 
lengthways along the wood with a 
small brush, wet with sour beer; 
there must be no oil used in the glaz- 
ing process. When perfectly dry, 
varnish with oak varnish. 

Hoofing for Hen^hotues, Dovecotes, 
Ac. — ]Boi1 tar in an iron pot, and stir 
in finely-powdered charcoal. Stir con- 
stantly until the whole is reduced to 
the consistency of mortar. Spread 
this, with a broad wooden trowel, on 
any wooden roof of outhouses, &c., to 
the thickness of a quarter of an inch. 
It will resist heat and cold, and last 
for years. 

Prepared Folish.— Take half a 
pint of ^est rectified spirits of wine, 
two drachms of shellac, and two 
drachms of gum-benzoin. Put into a 
bottle ; keep in a warm place till the 
gum is all dissolved, shaking fre- 
quently ; when cold, add two tea- 
spoonfuls of best dear white poppy 
oil ; shake well together, and it is fit 
for use. This is useful for finishing 
after using French polish, as it adds 
to the lustre and durability, as well as 
removes every defect, and gives the 
surface a brilliant appearance. 

To Polish Ivory, Bone, TortoisesheU, 
Ac—Take a smsh quantity of whiting 
free from grit, mix with water to the 
consistence of cream, and apply with 
a piece of soft rae, rubbing fently 
till polished, and nmshing wi& dry 
whitmg. Should any whiting remain 
between the teeth of combs, ftc., re- 
move by dipping the article in cold 
water and drying in a cloth. The 
above may also be used to polish and 
remove scratches from the nnger nails. 

Silvering Looking - CHaBses. 

— ^Take a sheet of tin foil, and spread 
it upon a firm, smooth table ; then rub 
mercury upon it with a lube's foot tiU 
the two metals incorporate. Lay the 
plate of glass upon it, and load it with 
weights, which will press out the 
excess of mercury that was applied to 
the tin foil. In a few hours the tin- 
foil will adhere to the glass. Two 
ounces of mercury ^e sufficient for 
three square feet of glass. Glass globes 
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are silvered thus : To four ounces of 
quicksilver, add as much tinfoil as will 
become barely fluid when mixed. Let 
the globe be clean and warm, and 
inject the quicksilver by means of an 
earthen pi^ie at the aperture, turning 
it about till it is silvered all over. 
Let the remainder mn out, and hang 
the globe up. Take care not to inhale 
the fumes of the Quicksilver. 

Bladdng. — The only difference 
between paste blacking and liquid 
blacking for boots and shoes is the 
quantity of liquid put into it. To 
make it — take ivory Mack, ground 
fine, four ounces ; treacle, two ounces; 
vinegar, three-quarters of a pint; sper^ 
maceti oil, a teaspoonful. if the in- 
gredients are of the best qualities, this 
blacking will be found exceedingly 
good. Mix the oil with the blacking 
tirst^ then add the treacle, and lasUy 
the vinegar. Oil of vitriol is some- 
times UFcd in the making of blacking ; 
if used in small quantities it is not 
injurious, but it is not necessary. 
Another Beceipt is : Take four ounces 
of ivory black, three ounces of the 
coarsest sugar, a tablespoonfnl of 
sweet oil, and one pint of small beer ; 
mix them craduallv together cold. — 
To Polish hnameUea Leather take milk 
and linseed oil — in the proportion of 
two-thirds of the former to one-third 
of the latter—make each lukewarm; 
mix ; rub on with a sponge, having 
previously removed all dirt, &c. Rub 
this off, and keep rubbing with a soft 
dry cloth, until oriUiant. 

French Polish for J?oote.— Take half 
a pound of logwood chips, a quarter of 
a pound of glue, a quarter of an ounce of 
indigo, pounded very fine, a quarter of 
an ounce of soft soap, and a quarter of 
an ounce of isinglass. Boil in two pints 
of vinegar and one of water for ten 
minutes after ebullition ; then strain. 
When cold, it is fit for use. To apply, 
the dirt must be washed from the 
boots ; when (^uite dry put the polish 
on the boots with a sponge. 

Bla king for Bai-ness, — Melt to- 
gether four ounces of mutton suet and 
twelve ounces of bees' wax; add twelve 
ounces of eu^'jar-candy ; four ounces of 
soft soap dibbolvcd in water ; and two 



ounces of indigo finely powdered. 
When melted and well mixed, add 
half a pint of turpentine. Lay the 
blacking on the harness with a sponge, 
and polish off with a 'brush. This 
blaclung is both brilliant and durable. 
Bisiufectants.— Perhaps the best 
diBiAfectant is Chloralum, which can 
be cheaply and easily purchased. It 
is highly to be recommended, as safe, 
sure, and powerful. Chlwide of Lime 
is another excellent preventative — 
half a pound to five gallons of water is 
the quantity recommended. Aromatic 
vinegar poured upon a heated iron 
plate is perhaps the pleasantest, and 
is very good. The cheapest, and at 
the same time one of the most con* 
venient and agreeable of all, is common 
coj'ee* Pound the well-dried raw bean 
in a mortar, and strew the powder on 
a moderately heated iron plate. Carry 
through the house a roaster containing 
freshly-burned coffee, and offensive 
smells will be removed. — A fumigating 
disinfectant is — common salt, three 
oimces ; black manganese, oil of vitriol, 
of each one ounce ; water, two ounces. 
Carry it in a cup through the apart- 
ments to be fumigated, and shut up 
for an hour or two. This is especially 
good in cases of sickness. 

Carbolic Acid is used as a disinfec- 
tant, and Professor Gamgee has re- 
cently recommended the deliquescent 
chloride of aluminium ; the latter is 
non-poisonous, free from 'any odour, 
prevents decomposition, absorbs nox- 
ious gases, and destroys parasites and 
germs. 

Water may be purified by stirrinff 
into it powdered alum — a teaspoonfiu 
to three or four gallons. This will 
precipitate the impurities. 

Sealing Wax.-- Good Bottle wax, 
for sealing wines, liqueurs, &c., is 
made thus :—Z;/acib.— Black resin, six 
pounds and a half ; bees' wax, half a 
pound ; finely-powdered ivory black, 
one pound and a half. Melt together. 
i?crf.— Substitute Venetian red, or red 
lead for the ivory black. Crr6«n.-— 
Green bice or powdered verdigris. 
Blue. — Indigo. Letter wax is made 
thus :—i?crf.— Shellac (very pale), foui 
onncoB; cautiously molt in a copper 
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pan over a charcoal fire, and when 
fused add Venice turpentine, one and a 
quarter ounce ; mix, and add vermilion, 
three ounces ; remove the pan from 
the fire, cool a little, weigh it into 
pieces, and roll them into sticks on a 
warm stone. Black. — Shellac, sixty 
parts ; ivory black in an impalpable 
pHOwder, thirty parts ; Venice turpen- 
tine, twenty parts. Proceed as for 
red wax. Green. — Shellac, four parts ; 
Venice turpentine, one part; melt 
gently together and add the proper 
colour ; the best greens are powdered 
verdigris, bice, or Scheele's green. 

Cement for Marble, OIcms, Porce- 
lain, tbc. — Take a small portion of pow- 
dercil quick-lime, and mix with cold lin- 
seed oil to the consistency of thin paste. 
Be sure the edges are clean, and apply 
with a small brush, gently pressing 
the pieces together. This cement is 
only applicable to artieles that can re- 
main undisturbed for some time, but 
when set, is most durable. 

A simple Cement for Marble. — Clean 
parts to be joined, put together firmly 
with white lead, and let stand. 

An excellent d meni for Fastening 
Knife Handles, <fcc. — Take a small 
quantity of Bath brick-dust, and about 
half the quantity of resin, reduce to a 
fine powder; fill the hole in the 
handle with the mixture ; make the 
part of the kmfe, &c., to be inserted 
rather hot (in the fire) ; put it in the 
handle, and let it remain till set. 

Olue Cement. — This cement is most 
useful for joining broken articles of a 
strong nature. Melt one pound of 
glue without water, or with as little as 
possible ; when melted, add one pound 
of resin, and four ounces of either red 
lead, Venetian red, or whiting, or 
ivory black, according to desire. 

Parchment (??«*«.— Boil a pound of 
parchment in six quarts of water, 
until the quantity is reduced to one 
quart. Then pour off from the sedi- 
mcnt» and boil again till as thick as 
glue. Take out, and keep for use. 

Japanese Cement, — Mix ground rice 
T^nth cold water, and gently boil. 
This is acaoi al paste for pai)er, &c. 

Glue to Unite Polhlied Steel. — Dis- 
solve five or six bits of gum maatic. 



each the size of a largo pea, in as much 
spirits of wine as will make it liquid. 
In another vessel dissolve in brandy 
as much isinglass, previously softened 
in water, as will make a two-ounce 

Ehial of strong glue, adding two small 
its of gum ammoniac, which must be 
rubbed until dissolved. Then mix the 
whole with heat. Keep in a phial 
closely stopped. When used, set the 
phial in boiling water. 

General Receipts. 

Test for Gold and SUve-r. — A test 
often emx)loyed by jewellers, i& to 
slightly wet tbe metal, and gently rub it 
with apiece of lunar caustic, fixed with 
a pointed piece of wood. If the metal 
be pure gold or silver, the mark will 
be faint ; but if an inferior metal, it 
will turn quite black. 

To make Glasses, dbc., very Brilliatit. 
— Wanh. in strong tepid soda-water, 
rinse in plain cold water, and dry with 
a linen cloth without nap. 

Plants are Dried for an Herbarium 
thus : Gather the specimens when 
quite dry, and spread them out lie 
twcen two sheets of thick white blot- 
ting paper ; take great care, in spread- 
ing out the leaves and petals on the 
paper, to show plainly the structure 
of the plant ; then place the paper in 
a warm room under light pressure. 
The paper must be chansed every 
twen^-lour hours, until the plants 
are completely dry. 

Skeleton Leaves. — Mix a tablespoon- 
ful of chloride of lime, in a liquid 
state, in ^ quart of spring water ; steep 
the leaves m this for about four hours 
— strong-ribbed leaves will require a 
little longer, —then take out ana wash 
well in cold water ; they must then 
dry in the light. A longer and more 
delicate process is to steep the leaves 
in rain water, in an open vessel, ex- 
posed to the air and sun. Water must 
occasionally be added to compen>iate 
loss by evaporation. The leaves will 
putrify, and then their membranes will 
begin to open ; then lay them on a 
clean white plate, tilled with clean 
water, and with gentle touches take 
off the external membranes, separating 
them cautiously near the mididla rib. 
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When tliere is an opening towards the 
latter, the whole membrane separates 
easily. The process requires a great 
deal of patience, as ample time must 
be given for the vegetable tissues to 
decay and separate. 

To Dry Flowers. — ^Take some fme 
white sand ; wash repeatedly tUl all 
dirt is removed, and t£e water remains 
clear ; dry thoroughlv, and half fill a 
0tone flower-pot ; in this, stick freshly- 
gathered flowers when dry, and cover 
the flowers over completely, so that 
no part of them can be seen, and take 
care not to- injure the leaves. Place 
the vessel in the sun, or in a room 
where a fire is kept, and let it remain 
until the flowers are perfectly dry ; 
tiien carefully remove the sand, and 
dean with a feather brush. The pro- 
cess succeeds best with single flowers. 

To Dry Oreus and Moss. — Proceed 
as for leaves. To Dye them : — For 
ot'nJt, get some logwood and ammonia; 
boil together in water ; for red, log- 
wood and alum ; for blue, indigo ; and 
all other colours that will mssolve. 
To keep the grass together, dip it in a 
weak solution of gum- water ; or ^ut 
some gum-water in the dye, which 
will answer the same purpose. 

To WfiUen Pianoforte Keys, ^-c— 
Leave the instrument open to the sun 
and air, and the keys will rarely dis- 
colour ; dust carefully, and when at 
all soiled wash the keys thus :— wring 
a wash-leather perfectly tieht out of 
tepid water, and wipe the keys ; drv 
with a doth, free from nap, and polisn 
with a silk handkerchief. 

To Remove Pitch or Pavnlfrom the 
Hands. — ^Apply salad oil, or grease of 
any kind : well rub together before 
the fire till the oil and pitch are 
blended, then wash in warm soap and 
water. 

The above will remove these stains 
from any washing fabric. 

To Clean Cflaret Jugs, Port Decanters, 
4r«., from Fur. — ^Take a little very 
weak aquafortis, and pour carefully 
into the decanter, &c., replace the 
stopper (a cori^ is better), and shake 
the vessel thoroughly till all the crust 
is removed ; should this fail after a 
thorough tnaly take strong potash or 



soda- water, and repeat theexpeihneut. 
Afterwards rinse in cold water. Take 
care no spots of either acid or potash 
fall on the clothing. 
^ A noiher way. — They may be washed 
with tea-leaves and strong soda-water; 
and then rinsed with cold water. 

To Take Away Smell of 7'obacco 
Smoke in Sitting Rooms. — While smok- 
ing, place a large basin of cold water 
in the room. 

To Clean Seiaing Macldnes. —When 
clogged with oil, procure a little ben- 
zolme (of the kind usually employed 
to take grease spots out of silk, &c.), 
and drop a small quantity into those 
portions of the machine p^enerally oiled; 
when this is done, treadle the machine 
for a few minutes, and when the oil is 
softened wipe perfectly clean with a 
soft rag, and oil as usual. An apron 
spread over the dress is de^iirable 
during the above process. 

Bird-lime, to Jtftt^'c— Gather some 
holly in the summer, and take tbo 
middle bark; boil for six or eight 
hours, in water, until tender ; then 
drain off the water, and place in a pit 
under ground, in layers with fern, and 
surround with stones. Leave to fer- 
ment for two or three weeks, until it 
forms a sort of mucilage, which must 
be pounded in a mortar, into a mass, 
and well rubbed between the hands in 
running water, until ail the refuse is 
worked out ; then place it in an 
earthen vessel, and leave for four or 
five da3r8 to ferment and purify itself. 
Turpentine will remove any of the 
lime that may stick to the hands. 

Size for Prints. —Take a quai'ter of 
a pound each of pale glue and curd- 
soap ; dissolve in three pints of hot 
water, with two ounces. 

Feathers are Curled by the ribs being 
scraped with a bit of drcular glass 
in order to render them pliant ; and 
then by drawing the edge of a blunt 
knife over the maments, they assume 
a curly form. 

To Fix Penal Drawings. — ^Take pale 
resin, and dissolve it in spirits of wme; 
lay the drawing on its face on a sheet 
of clean paper, and brush the back of 
the drawing with the solution. This 
penetrates trough the paper, and u 
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the spirit evaporates, the resin is de- 
posited as a varnish on the drawing. 
This will not answer with card, or 
anything thick ; but a weak solnti^ 
of isinglass may be placed in a shallow 
dish, and the drawing passed through 
it» so as to wet every jKirt. 

Kair Dye. —No method has yet 
been made public which answers the 
desired purpose, and is at the same 
time attended by no inconvenience. 
The basis of most of the powders is 
quicklime, and that of the lotions, 
nitrate of silver. The powder is thus 
made : — Dip six ounces of quicklime 
in water, and when it has fallen to 
pieces, pound it, and sift it through a 
tine sieve; then add four ounces of 
litharge, and two of starchy also sifted; 
this is made into a paste with warm 
water, and the hair is completely 
covered with it, after which an oil- 
skin cap is bound on, and allowed to 
remain the whole night. The hair is 
washed on the following day with 
soap and water, and then oiled. This 
gives a deep black, but with rather a 
purple hue ; by increasing the starch, 
the shade will be lighter. The hair 
loHon or water is made as follows : — 
Pour upon half an ounce of pure silver 
thz«e-quarter8 of an ounce of nitric 
aoid, and expose to sharp heat to dis- 
solve the suver; decant the liquid, 
and add half a pint of water ; by in- 
creasing the quantity of water lighter 
shades are obtained. The practice of 
dyeing the hair is unworthy of civili- 
sation ; it is a sham and a cheat, and 
the time wUl come when a woman 
with dyed hair will be considered as 
contemptible an object as a guardsman 
in stays. 

To Daa-ken (he ^atr.— Nitrate of 
silver (lunar caustic) is the agent 
commonly employed in hair dyes. A 
leaden comb is also recommended by 
some ; but the introduction of silver 
or lead into the system through the 
tubes of the hair is always somewhat 
dangerous. A better wash for dark- 
ening the hair may be made from 
a aoMtion ^ the green husks of walnuts^ 
applied with a brush as frequently as 
necessary. There are no other vege- 
table hair Cym of any oertain value. 

6» 



Depilatories. — Nostrums to re« 
move superfluous hairs from the face 
or neck are all more or less dangerous, 
and should only be used under the 
advice of a surgeon. The following, 
are, however, the least harmful : — 

To Remove Superfluous Hair, — 
Saturate the skin with olive oil, and 
let remain one hour ; then wipe it off 
and apply the following mixture with 
a brush : — One ounce miely powdered 
quicklime, one drachm powdered or- 
piment, mixed with white of egg. 

Uiscellaneoiis. 

Wcuihing Coloured Lmens, Muslins, 
<Sse.— They should not be soaked or 
soaped over night. When ready for 
waging, put into cold water and wash 
very speedily ; if very dirty, the water 
may be lukewarm, and no more. Do 
not use the smallest particle of soda. 
The best soap is common yellow. The 
soap should not be allowed to remain 
any time on, and the linen must not 
lie in the water any length of time. 
One article should be washed at a 
time, and immediately nnsed, the 
others remaining in a dry state by the 
side of the tuK The rinsing water 
should' be cold, soft water, with salt 
in it. When an article is taken from 
the rinsing tub, it should be rung very 
gently. Silk pocket-handkerchiefs re- 
quire to be -washed by themselves. 
Handkerchiefs containing snuff should 
be put to soak by theipselves in luke- 
warm water. Turee hours after, thev 
should be rinsed out and put to soak 
with the others in cold water for a 
couple of hours. They should then be 
wasned out in lukewarm water, beiog 
soaped as they are washed. If sdl the 
stains are not out, they must be 
washed through a second water. When 
finished, they should be riosedin cold, 
soft water, with salt. They may be 
rinsed altogether, thrown into a dry 
tub, and from thence into the rinsing 
tub with the others. 

To Wash jBtonicte.— Cut a pound of 
yellow soi^p into thin slices, and place 
them, or as much as will be required, 
in the copper with water and boil. 
Pour into a tub and add cold water to 
the required warmth, put in blanket 
and waeh well with hand or dolly ; re- 
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Seat, adding a little blue with the 
ot water; wring tight and shake 
well. 

To Wcuh Damask Curtains. — Shake 
the dust off, lay in cold water to free 
from smoke, use boiled soap as in 
blankets, and wash in tepid water, 
then rinse in cold water with a hand- 
ful of salt thrown into it. 

To Wash Carpets. — Sweep the 
carpet thoroughly, take a large pail of 
hot water, coloured with blue, if any 
white in it ; wet about half a yard of 
the carpet, rub it well with a piece of 
soap, then use a hard brush, wash off 
witn clean tlannel, and dry with a 
coarse cloth. Kepeat on otner parts. 
Do not wet the carpet too much, and 
have the water frequently changed. 

To Clean Ei'viine Fur, — Take out 
the linings and stuffings, lay the fur 
flat on a table covered with a clean 
cloth. Take a piece of fine whiting 
and rub it into the fur ; shake tho- 
roughly, and repeat again till clean. 
Bub well with a clean towel. 

To Renovate Bla>ck Clothes. — Care- 
fully clean from dust ; take out any 
spots of grease with tuipentine, the 
smell of which may be destroyed by 
essence of lemon, boil a few chips of 
logwood in a little water, and sponge 
the cloth with it ; or, make a strong 
infusion of galls, and a solution of 
copperas and ^en vitriol, or sulphate 
of iron, and either moisten the ^arts 
separately, or mix the liquids in a 
phial* 

To Cleanse Cflass Vessels in which 
Petroleum has been kept. — Wash the 
vessel with thin milk of lime, which 
forms an emulsion with the petroleum, 
and removes eveiy trace of it ; wash a 
second time with milk of lime and a 
small quantity of chloride of lime, and 
the smell will be completely removed. 
If the milk of lime be used warm, in- 
stead of cold, the operation is rendered 
much shorter. 

To Render Wood, Cloth, Paper, cfcc, 
incombustible, —Use silicate of potas- 
sium. 

PcAni to Resist the Action of the Air, 
Sun and Water. — ^Use silicate of potas- 
sium and zinc white. 

To Engrave on (7&U8.— This process 



reouires great care. Cover one side of 
a nat piece of glass, after having made 
it perfectly clean, with bees'-wax, 
then draw the design with some 
sharp-pointed instrument, takine care 
that every stroke cuts completely 
through the wax. Make a border of 
wax fdl round the glass ; take finely- 
powdered fiuate of lime (flour spar), 
strew evenly over the plate and then 
frently pour upon it, not to displace 
the powder, sulphuric acid, diluted 
with thrice its weight of water, to 
cover it. Let remain for three hours, 
then remove ; clean the glass with oil 
of turpentine. The figures which were 
traqed through the wax will be found 
engraved on the glass, while the parts 
which the wax covered will be uncor- 
roded. Be very careful in the manage- 
ment of the acid, as if too strong it unll 
eat through the glass. 

Fixing Glass in Stone Windotcs, — 
Portland cement, though often used, 
is not so good as a mixture of Bath 
stone dust and linseed oil, made up 
like putty. 

To Colour Glass or Porcelain Black, 
— Use Iridium. 

The ** Furry** Deposit in Tea-Kettiea 
may be removed b^ a very weak solu- 
tion of muriatic, mtric, or acetic acid, 
which will immediately dissolve it 
with effervescence. Care must be 
taken to remove the acid as soon as the 
deposit is dissolved, or it would attack 
the iron. After the operation boil 
water in the kettle some days before 
using. 

Raaor Paste. — Mix together, and 
rub over the strop, two parts of emery, 
reduced to an impalpable powder, and 
one part of spermaceti ointment. 

Plate Powder. — Mix together four 
ounces of prepared chalk, and two 
ounces each of Polisher's putty and 
burnt hartshorn. 

Asphalte Pavement for ^rden walks, 
floors, for sheds, &c., is thus laid 
down : — The place must be levelled ; 
then put on it a coat of tar, and sift 
some road sand or coal ashes all over 
it very thickly ; when dry repeat the 

I operation four times. You will then 
hiave a dry, hard path. 
PlatO-Sdcka, ^fcc, may be preserved 
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by dipping the portions which are 
inserted in the ground two or three 
times in hot tar. Hot asphalte is 
better, but both are excellent preser- 
yatives. AnotJter way. — Char the 
ends in the fire till black. 

To Render Wood Uninflamdble and 
to Preserve U Underground. — Place 
the wood nnplaned for twenty-four 
hours in a liquid composed of one part 
of concentrated silicate of potassa and 
throe of pure water. After being 
removed and dried for several days, 
soak it again in this liquid, and after 
being again dried, paint over with a 
mixture of part of cement, and four 
parts of the above liquid ; when the 
first coat <d this paint is dry, repaint 
twice. 

To Prevent Rust on Iron, — ^Immerse 
the iron for a few minutes in a solu- 
tion of carbonate of potash or soda. 

To Preserve Iron and Steel from 
AtmospJieric Influences. — Goat with 
melted sulphur, the sulphur chills 
and sets into a hard, thin, protecting 
covering. 

A Preservation agamsl Lead Poison- 
ing. — ^The use of milk at meals pre- 
serves those employed in lead works 
from any symptoms of lead disease. 
To preserve the purit^r of water pass- 
ing through leaden pipes, insert an 
internal lining of block tin. 

Drying of Wood. — ^The dr^ng of all 
kinds of timber by artificial means 
should be effected slowly, and the 
temperature moderate to begin with, 
for small pieces, such as are used for 
joiners and furniture-makers, place in 
dry sand and heat to lOO*" — ^the sand 
acts as an absorber of the moisture as 
well as a difiEuser of the heat. 

Danger from Union of Metals, — ^The 
pipes leadmg to a leaden cistern should 
be of lead ; if of iron and connected 
with an iron boiler, a kind of galvanic 
battery is formed, which will gradually 
destroy the boiler. 

To Detect Logwood in ?Ft»«.— Take 
a strip of good filtering paper, and 
place it in an aqueous solution of 
neutral acetate of copper and then dry. 
Dip the paper into the wine, and the 
adhering drops should be made to run 
backwaras and forwards on the paper. 



then quickly but carefully dxy* If 
the wme be free from logwood, the 
colour shown will be grey or rose red 
grejrish, but if loffwood is present the 
tinge will be sky-olue. 

^ To Detect Arsenic. — Mix the arse- 
nions liquid with hydrochloric acid 
until fumes appear ; chloride of tin is 
then added, wnich produces a basio 
precipitate, containing the greater part 
of the arsenic as metal, mixed with 
oxide of tin. 

Imperiskahle Putty.'^'M.lx together 
ten pounds of whiting and one pound 
of white lead, with the necessary 
quantity of boiled linseed oil, adding a 
wine-glassful of best sweet oil. This 
last prevents the white lead from 
hardening. 

To Preserve Wood. — Mix one pound 
of chloride of sine with five gallons of 
water. Steep the wood in this solu- 
tion. 

* Vdhmteert^ Belts are glazed by m 
beaten white of egg, aading to an 
equal quantity of c^d water, and a 
little sugar candy. 

To Bleach mur.—Wtab. well in 
strong warm pearlash water ; spread 
the hair uj^n the grass for several 
days, that it may be alternately ex- 
posed to dew and sun. Light hair 
will bleach this way. "Dm. hair 
should be sent to a professed bleacher, 
as many of the means used destroy 
the gloss. 

lAgfU Mahogany — to Darken. — ^If 
in repairing old furniture lighter pieces 
of wood are introduced, they may be 
darkened by washing with a weak so- 
lution of quick lime. 

Oreen Paxnt. — ^An economical and 
capital paint for summer houses, &c., 
is made thus : — Take four pounds of 
Boroan vitriol, and pour on it boiling 
water ; when dissolved add two pounds 
of pearlash, and stir the mixture well 
with a stick until the effervescence 
ceases ; then add a quarter of a pound 
of pulverized yellow arsenic, and stir 
the whole together. 

Inodorous Paint. — A composition 
for mixing with lead and other colours 
to form a paint in lieu of linseed oil, 
turpentine, and the usual driers, has 
lately been patented. The material 
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oonsiatfl of methylated spirit, shelUo, 
and castor-oil ; it dries very quickly 
and is without smell. 

ImUatUm Ivory, — Make into a paste 
isinfflass, brandy, and powdered e^- 
shells. Colour as you desire, cast it, 
warm, into an oiled mould ; in a few 
hours it will be firmly set. 

Ovn Cotton Ivory, — Camphor, tri- 
turated with gun cotton, and sub- 
jected to hydraulic pressure, produces 
a hard white substance, which, if 
coated with a compound of gun cotton 
and castor oil, resembles irory, to 
which for many purposes it ii su- 
perior. 

Fvre-Prof^ Stucco.— Th^ followint; 
which is a useful and comparatively 
inexpensive mixture, has been tried 
and found to answer. Take moist gra- 
Telly earth, (previously washed), and 
make it into stucco with this compo- 
sition ; mix well one part of common 
clay with two parts of pearlash and 
five parts of water. 

Hoi Water Pipes -to gtop leakage in. 
—Mix iron borings and filings with 
vinegar and a little sulphuric acid; 
let stand till it becomes paste. Dry 
the pipe, fill in the cracks with this 
mixture, and keep the pipe dxy until 
hard. This cement lasts a long time. 

Alabaster Ornaments — to clean. — 
When these have become discoloured, 
they may be cleansed by the fumes of 
chlorine, applied for a short time, and 
afterwards being bleached in the sun, 
and then being sprinkled over with a 
diluted solution of chlorinated soda, 
commonly called chloride of soda. 
Care must be taken not to expose 
the alabaster too long to the action 
of the chlorine, or its colour will be 
injured ; and the fumes, being danger- 
ous, must not be inhaled. 

Durable Paste. —Take common flour 
paste, rather thick, add a little brown 
sugar and corrosive sublimate, which 
wiU prevent fermentation, and a few 
drops of oil of lavender, which will 
prevent mouldiness. When this paste 
dries it resembles horn, and may be 
used again by adding water. This 
paste will keep well for years if kept 
in a covered pot, and is always ready 
for use. 



Transfer Papers. — A useful transfer 
paper may be made for copying monu^ 
mental inscriptions, brasses, &c., by 
rubbing a mixture of black-lead ana 
soap over silver paper. 

To Preserve BrigJU Steel from Sust- 
ing. — Smear it over with hot melted 
fresh mutton suet ; before it cools and 
hardens, have some powdered un- 
slacked lime in a muslin bag, and 
dust it over the hot suet which covei*i 
the steel. 

HasUy-made Storm-Okus. — Take 
two drachms of camphor, half drachm 
of pure nitrate of potash (nitre or salt- 
petre), and half drachm of muriate of 
ammonia (sal-ammoniac), and pound 
them together in a mortar, until they 
are thoroughlypulverized. The opera- 
tion may be assisted by adding a few 
drops of alcohol. When weu pow- 
dered, the mixture is to be dissolved 
in about two ounces of alcohol, and 
put into a tall phial, or into a glass 
tube of about ten inches in height and 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 
the mouth of which is to be covered 
with a bit of bladder or the like, per- 
forated with a pin. The instrument 
is then complete. It gives the follow-, 
ing indieaitons : — If the atmosphere 
be dry and the weather promising to 
be fine, all the solid part of the com- 
position which appears in the glass 
will be closely coUected at the bottom, 
and the liquor above will be quite 
clear ; but on the approach to a change 
to rain, the solid matter will appear 
gradually to rise, and small orysWliue 
stars will be obse)*ved to float about in 
the liquid, which, however, will re- 
main otherwise pellucid. On the ap- 
proach of winds, flocks of the compo- 
sition, apparently in the form of a 
leaf, will appear on the surface of the 
liquid, which in this case will seem 
thick and in a state of fermeniation. 
These indications often begin to exhi- 
bit themselves twenty-four hours be- 
fore the actual breaking forth of the 
storm. The quarter of the compass 
from which the wind blows will always 
be indicated by the solid particles 
lying more closely to the opposite side 
of the glass. I>ujring the wijiwr, the 
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oomposition ia rendered white by a 
multitude of small white stars. 

Heme Made Barometer. — Ffll a 
larce, wide-mouthed ^ckle bottle with 
cold water to within two or three 
inches of the top. Then take a long- 
necked flask, and plunge the neck into 
the bottle as far as it will go, and the 
barometer is made. In fime weather 
the water will rise into the neck of 
the flask even higher than the pickle 
bottle. In wet and windy weather it 
will fall to within an inch of the 
mouth of l^e flask. Before a heavy 
gale of wind the water will probably 
Kave the flask altogether hours before 
the gale comes to ito height. 

Galvaivic BaMery. — Take a large 
glass or stone jar, with the mouth cut off 
evenlv, and put another c^^lindrical 
vessel, of porous porcelain inside it; fill 
the vessel with diluted sulphuric acid, 
and the space between the two with 
sulphate of copper, a solution of the 
sait of gold, silver, ftc, according to 
what you want to plate the article ; 
put a slip of zinc in the sulphuric 
acid, and attach a copper wire to it, 
and the other end of the wire to the 
medad or article you wish to plate, 
and immerse that in the other aolii 



tion. Tour battery is now complete. 
A little grease rubbed on any part of 
the medal will prevent the solution 
plating the greased portion. 

Magic I^mtem Slides are easily 
painted by observing these few direc- 
tions : — E^w on paper the subject 
you intend to painl^ and ^ it at each 
end to the glass ; trace the outlines of 
the desi^ with a fine hair pencil in 
strong tint in their proper colours, 
and when these are dry, fill up in 
their proper tints ; shade with black, 
Iristre, and vandyke brown, as you 
find convenient. The ooloors used are 
transparent^ lake, sap-green, Prussia 
blue, distilled verdigns, gamboge, &o., 
g^und in oil, and tempered with mas- 
tic varnish. Copal varnish may be 
used in the dark shades. 

Maips are best washed in with thA 
following colours : Yellow ; gamboge 
dissolved in water. — Red ; Brazil dust 
steeped in vinegar, and alum added ; 
or, cochineal steeped in water, strained 
and gum arabio added. — ^Blue,; Saxon 
blue diluted with water. — Green ; 
distilled verdiffris dissolved in water, 
and ffum ad<Md; or, sap-green du* 
solved m water, wd alum added. 
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Wltat to do.— In these pages will 
be found the proper course to pursue 
in all common ailments, accidents, 
wounds, aches, and pains. These in- 
structions are not intended to super- 
sede but to assist the doctor. Under 
each head will be found the easiest 
and most effectual remedies for various 
disorders and accidents — always, when 
so directed, under the advice of the 
doctor, whose will must be law. The 
symptoms of disease, poisoning, fits, 
&c., are all given, and the treatment 
necessary until the doctor's arrivaL 

Fcunting.^-JjKy the patient flat on 
the back,. and do not raise the head at 
all, but allow it to remain on the same 
level as the rest of the body. Loosen 
collar, and anything tight about the 
neck and body ; apply smelling salts 
to the nose, and hot flannels to the 
bosom, heart, and armpits ; dash cold 
water in the face ; when able to swal- 
low give a little sal- volatile (say twenty 
drops) in water. The great point is to 
keep tiie Jiead low, 

Ilyeterics. — Lay the patient flat <m 
the back, and keep the head low. 
Apply smelling salts and oold water 
as above. Give a little brandy and hot 
water, and warm the feet. If these 
fits recur often, medical advice must 
be sonsht. Hysterical fits are dis- 
tinguished by the laughiag, screaming 
and crying which accompany them. 

^pUep^y,'~'BoyB are most subject to 
these fit^. There is usually f rotii from 
the moath, and great agitation of the 
body, the hands being tightly 
clenched. Lay the patient flat on his 
back, and raise the head a little. 
Loosen his shirt-coUar, braces, waist- 
coat, ^., and hold him firmly or he 
will do harm to himself ; splash the 
face well with cold water, and use 
smelling salts. To prevent the tonffue 
being bitten insert the handle of a 
tootlx-bruah, or some such article, 
right acroaa "^lo mouth between the 



teeth, and as far back as possible. 
Keep the patient quiet, and he w.*l 
usually come round in a short time. 
If not the doctor must be sent for. 
Fits of epilepsy are recurrent, and 
usually leave the person in his cus- 
tomary state ; but sometimes a con- 
siderable degree of stupor remains be- 
hind, particularly where the disease 
is of frequent recurrence. 

Apoplexy, — A man in an apoplectio 
state breauies very hard, like snoring, 
his face, head and eyes look swollen, 
and the body is more or less paralysed. 
Put him to bed and send for the 
doctor instanUy. Until he comes keep 
the head weU raised, remove the collar, 
&c., and let him be kept easy and 
cool ; applv hot mustard poultices ^o 
the soles of the feet and tibe thighs — 
inside. The patient must be bled 
freelv from the arm as directed {see 
blood-letting), and have rags dipped 
in vinegar and water, or even plain 
cold water applied to the head. Tlie 
bowels must oe opened, but this is 
difficult, and had better be left to the 
doctor. If, however, he does not 
come quickly, mix eight or ten grains 
of calomel with two drops of castor- 
oil, and put on this tongue, as far back 
as you can. 

On Fits generally. — ^Let the above 
treatment be promptly attended to, 
and in the case of apoplexy — which is 
distinguished by the snoring, tho 
baralysis of the bodv, the swollen 
head, Ac. — send for the doctor with 
all possible speed, as the patient may 
die m a few minutes. Simple fainting 
fits— at the sight of blood, of fright, a 
shock, &c. — need occasion little luarm, 
as they seldom last long. In all 
serious cases give the patient air, bend' 
crying children or servants out of the 
room, keep cool and collected, for re- 
member on your presence Of mind the 
patient's life may depend. 
Blood-letting, — Only bleed in oases of 
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the greatest emergency, and when the 
doctor is delayed. Bind a handker- 
chief ronnd the right arm, three or 
four inches above the elbow. Then 
let the hand be opened and shut; 
when the reins swell you will see one 
in the middle of the lower arm which 
has two branches, and the outer 
branch is the best to bleed from ; hold 
the lancet (a sharp pen-knife will do) 
between the thumb and fore-finger, 
cut the vein slanting and lencthways, 
nofc deep. When the puLie sub- 
sides enough blood has been taken 
away. Then remove the bandage, 
put the left thumb on the cut, and 
when the bleeding stops put on a pad 
of lint, and bind it firmly with a 
handkerchief. 

Bruises, — One of the very best 
remedies for all kinds of bruises is 
tincture of arnica, diluted in from three 
to four times its bidk of water, and 
rubbed in carefully. Vinegar and 
water, Eau de Cologne, brandy, soap 
liniment or opodeldoc are all excellent 
remedies if gently rubbed in. In 
more severe cases, and where the acci- 
dent is near an important part, as the 
eye or any of the joints, leeches must 
pe employed, repeating them accord- 
ing to circumstances. It is unwise^ 
however, to bleed unless under the 
advice of a medical man. If consider- 
able fever be present, bleeding from 
the arm, purgatives, and low diet, 
may become necessary. A bread and 
water poultice and rest will generally 
do all tnat is necessary, after we appU- 
cation of the arnica. In the last stage, 
where there is merely a want of tone 
and swelling, friction should be em- 
ployed, either simply or with any 
common liniment. Wearing a ban- 
dage, pumping cold water on the part, 
succeeded by warm friction, a satu- 
rat-ed solution of common salt in 
water, have each been foimd success- 
ful. A capital liniment is compound 
soap liniment, one ounce and a half, 
laudanum, half an ounce ; mix and 
rub in. 

Wounds. — Simple, slight cuts only 
need that the edges of the wound 
should be placed carefully toffether — 
iint ascertaining that no foreign mat- 



tors, such as glass, splinters, dirt, &c., 
are in the cut — and then fastened 
tightly with diachylon (white stick- 
ing) plaister. More serious wounds 
should be promptly treated by the 
doctor, but until hu arrival a weak 
solution of tincture of arnica (one 
part to twelve parte of water) may 
safely be used, bathing the wound 
welL This is an exceUent remedy. 
If an important part be severely 
wounded, such as any part of the 
arms, legs, thighs, &c., attended with 
a profuse discharge of blood, compres- 
sion, until a surgeon arrives, should be 
made thus : viz., tie a handkerchief or 
bandage below the wotmd, loosely 
round the limb, put a strong piece of 
stick, about a foot long, under the 
handkerchief, and twist it round and 
round until the bandage is tight 
enough to check the discharge. 

ScrcUches and SmaU Cuts should be 
washed clean in warm water, bathed 
in a weak solution of tincture of ar^ 
nica, and strapped up with plaister, 
or if free from dirt simply bandage 
with a clean ra£. If there is mu^ 
inflammation apply a bread and water 
poultice. 

Sprains, — For sprained wrist or 
ancle make two flannel bags, each a 
foot long by six inches wide, fill them 
with bran and plunge into boiling 
water till thoroughly saturated, then 
squeeze almost dry and apply one, as 
hot as he can bear it, to the patient'* 
ancle or wrist. Continue this, apply- 
ing one as soon as the other gete cool, 
for many hours ; then apply a stimu- 
lating embrocation, and oandage well 
up. All strains are assisted in their 
cure by bandaging but they should 
not be applied until hot fomentetions, 
followed by the application of the 
embrocation with plenty of friction 
before a fire. This is a creat pedes- 
trian's advice. Sprained knees can be 
treated in the same way. 

Dislocations and Fractures. — The 
danger of interfering with these mat- 
ters is so great that unless an experi- 
enced and clever surgeon can be 
immediaiely obteined, the patient 
should be gently placed in a cab, and 
driven quickly to the nearest hospital 
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or, if none near, surgeon's house, keep- 
ing the limb as nearly as possible in 
its natural position. 

Bites ana Stings. — Snake bites are 
BO uncommon in this country that we 
will simply say that sucKing the 
wound, cutting out the affected parts, 
and cauterising are necessary. Am^ 
monia is said to be an effectual remedy. 
Wasps, gnats, bees, &c., sting very 
frequent^, but their victims are easily 
cured, unless the part attacked be the 
eye or throat. The sting must be 
taken out with a needle, and then the 
place squeezed tightly, sucked, and a 
liniment of powdered chalk and olive 
oil in a paste applied to the part. 
When the sting is mside the mouth or 
throat, leeches must be at once ap- 
plied, a strong gargle of salt and water 
used, and the doctor sent for . For the 
bites of dogs take immediately warm 
vinegar or tepid water, and wash the 
wound very clean ; then dry it, and 
pour upon the wound a few drops of 
muriatic acid. Mineral acids attack 
the poison of the saliva^ and its evil 
effect is partially neutralized. This 
treatment however, good as it is, is 
seldom successful, there being no anti- 
dote to the bite of a mad dog. The 
doctor's aid must be sought instantly. 
Oat bites and scratches may be safely 
treated with a solution of tincture of 
arnica freely and perseveringly used. 

Falls wJiere the Patient is Stunned, — 
Undress the patient, put him into a 
warmed b&d, send for the doctor, and 
let the patient remain untouched un- 
til he arrives, enen ^ it be six hours. 
Nothing but quiet and moderate 
warmth will do any good. 

Bums and Scalds.— FoT all simple 
bums coat the place well with com- 
mon flour, or, wnich is better, pow- 
dered whiting, or scraped potato^ or 
cotton- wool with flour thickly dusted 
over it^ or cum water, or sweet oil and 
bind a cloth over. Even plunging in 
cold water will do good, as it answers 
the first necessity, — ^keeping the in- 
jury from the air. Soap scraped up 
£ne, laid on, and botmd over, is also ex- 
cellent. The body shoula be kept 
cool, and the boweb rathor open. If 
the boxn or scald be more Mrioii% and 



little bladders appear over the surface, 
spread on Unen or lint a Unimeut made 
of equal proportions of linseed oil and 
lime-water well mixed; or apply a 
warm linseed meal poultice. As severe 
bums and scalds are attended with 
great pain and irritability, and often 
witi^ considerable danger, a doctor 
should be promptly sent for, any of 
these remedies oemg applied mean- 
while. 

Accidental Poisoning. — Send for the 
doctor instantly, and until he comes 
observe the following. If the thing 
swallowed causes an intense burning 
in the throat it is probably a "corro- 
sive " poison, that is, it destroys the 
textures with which it comes in con- 
tact. Make the patient swallow a 
glass of sweet or of sperm oil, or 
melted butter, or lard, whichever is 
most convenient to use, and then, 
within five minut-es, half a pint of 
warm water in which has been stirred a 
teaspoopf ul each of table mustard and 
salt. When the poison taken is kno wn 
to be nitric acid (aqua fortis), sul- 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol), or muriatio 
acid (spirit of salt), emetics must on no 
ACCOUNT be given. A mixture of mag- 
nesia, powdered chalk, or whiting, or 
plaster from the ceiling, and milk and 
water, made to a paste, and freely 
given ; or soap ana water. When a 
poison has been swallowed which has 
no special effect on the throat, but 
causes sickness at the stomach, f aint- 
ness, drowsiness, stupor, or any other 
strikingly untisual or unnatural feel- 
ing, let him swallow instantly the 
whites of a dozen eggs in a quart of 
water, a glassful every three minutes, 
and, as quickly as can be prepared, 
half a pint of coffee made thus : on a 
teacupf ul of ground coffee pour half a 
pint of boiling water. Stir into it the 
white of an egg. After allowing it to 
rest a minute or two, pour into a cold 
cup, and when not too hot let him 
dnnk it. Then within five minutes 
pour a glass of water on a tablespoon- 
nil each of ground mustard and table 
salt, stir, and let him drink it in- 
stantly. The egg in the stomach 
more promptly neutralizes a larger 
number of poison* than any other 
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known sabstance ; the coffee acts thus 
on the next largefffc number, while the 
mixture relieves the stomach of the 
whole of its contents by vomitine. 
These thin^^, too, are always rea<fy 
and at handl 

In the case of poisoning by laudct- 
litem (opium), the symptoms are vexy 
like apoplexy, the patient rapidly 
becoming insensible, and snoring 
heavily. The first care is to empty 
the stomach. If solphate of- zinc can 
be prociued, from twenty to thirty 
grams dissolved in water are to be 
given immediately. Failii^ this, a 
mustard emetic must be admmistered, 
and the back of the throat tickled 
with a feather. Vomiting must be 
encouraged by copious draughts of 
tepid water. Durine this time let 
the' patient be walked up and down 
between two persons constantly and 
foUkotU rest for two or three hours. 
When pnusie add (which is known 
by its smell, resembling bitter al- 
monds) has been swallowed there is 
little hope, the action of this poison 
is BO swift and deadly. Lay the 
patient on his stomach, and dash on 
to his back larse quantities of cold 
water, putting him under a pump if 
convenient. AvBenie is almost as 
deadly. Give mustard and water, 
and try hard to induce the patient to 
vomit. In all cases of poisonous food 
give mustard and water, and after- 
wards castor oil (two tablespoonfnls). 
In aXL cases send for the doctor instantly, 
and his stomach-pump, useless in your 
hands, will work wonders. Remem- 
ber if poison 18 allowed to remain in 
the system, there is no hope of re- 
covery. 

fTarto.— Touch lightly every other 
day with lunar caustic ; or, touch 
them, twice a day, with a very small 
drop of strong acetic acid; or, rub 
them every mght with blue-stone. 
Either of these remedies, if persevered 
in, will effect a certain cure. Great 
care must be exercised in appljring 
them, as if the acetic acid or lunar 
caustic touch any other ]part it will 
cause inflammation and pain. 

WhitUnos. ^ Poultice with linseed 
T 



meal ; do not lance unless very slow in 
ripening. Heal with ointment. 

Corns and Bunions, — As these are 
usually caused by wearing short, tight, 
or hign-heeled boots, the preventative 
is to wear easy ones with moderate 
heels, and made of soft leather, cloth, 
or oiled canvass. A bit of soft leather, 
spread thickly with soap plaster, and 
with a hole in the middle ^r the com, 
will give relief. A good remedy is to 
take the skin of a hot boiled potatoe, 
and put the innerside of it to the com, 
leave it on for twelve hours, and the 
com will be much better. The above 
has been tried by many persons, and 
found to give great relief. — ^Another 
method is to rub the com with pumice 
stone as lone as it can be endured, and 
repeat untu it disappeaiB. For a 
bunion, if not inflamed, the best re- 
medy is to put upon it first a piece of 
diachylon plaster, and upon that a 
piece of leather, with a hole the size 
of the bunion cut in it. If inflamed, 
it must be poulticed ; if this does not 
succeed and matter should fomi, it 
must be treated as a boil, and the 
matter let out with a needle or lancet. 
The following ointment is for an in- 
flamed bunion: — Iodine, twelve grains, 
lard, or spermaceti ointment, naif an 
ounce. Gently rub in a little piece 
two or three times a day. 

Blistered Feet. — Bathe them on go* 
ing to bed with strone salt and water, 
and if tender also add a little vinegar 
and pounded alum. If the blisters 
are targe, run ' a stocking needle 
through them, and leave a bit of the 
worsted in the blister. I£ you walk 
much, use a thick, solid, well-fitting 
boot, and lamb's wool socks, spreading 
soft soap on the inside of the foot <n 
the sock, and continue the bathing. 

CJiUblains. — ^The following may be 
applied night and momfbg :— Tincture 
of cantharides, two drachms; soap 
liniment, ten drachms ; or, this oint- 
ment : calomel and camphor, of each, 
two drachms ; spermaceti ointment, 
eight drachms ; od of turpentine, four 
drachms. Mix weU. Apply, by sentle 
friction, two or three times daily. 
Snowrabbed in iasaid to be a remedy; 
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as is also two ounces of sal ammoniac 
in a pint of water. When there is 
any appearance of ulceration, get 
medical advice. 

Bleeding at ths Nose, — As this is a 
natural etfort to relieve an overload of 
blood, a moderate discharge should 
not be too abruptly checked. In the 
spring of the year drowsiness, pains in 
the head, &c., are often relieved by a 
slight loss of blood ; but when bleed- 
ing is very profuse and frequent, it 
should be stopped. Wet cloths, wrung 
out of cold water, applied suddenly to 
the back, forehead and hands, or a 
key put down the back inside the 
clothes, will often stop the bleeding. 
If not, put » bit of lint or wood dipped 
in cold water, or a weak solution of 
alnm and water should be tried. Chil- 
irtn. subject to bleeding at the nose, 
and weakness ensuing, should have 
plenty of open air exercise, and sea- 
bathing—an excellent substitute for 
which 18 Tidman's sea-salt. A course 
of steel tonic is also recommended. 

Perspiration. — ^Where this is unplea- 
santly profuse, a good wash in cold 
spring water, rub with a rough 
towel till the blood tingles to the skin ; 
OTt put two tablespoonf uls of compound 
spirits of ammonia into a basin of cold 
w&ter and wash with that. This 
leaves the skin quite clean, sweet and 
fresh, and is perfectly harmless. 

Habitual Intemperatice^to Check, — 
The following is a preparation which 
acts as a tonic and a stimulant, and so 
supplies, in a measure^ the place of 
the accustomed dram. It should be 
taken at the times and in the quan- 
tities at which the drams were usually 
drunk (say twice a day). Mix four 
grains of sulphate of iron, one drachm 
of spirit of nutmeg, and eleven drachms 
of peppermint water. 

Stammering. — Bead aloud with the 
teeth dosed, two or three hours a day 
for three months. This is infallible. 
Another easy and effectual cure is — 
tap with the finger at every syllable 
I>ronounced. Dr. Warren says this, 
if persevered in, will cure the most in- 
vecerate stammerer. 

Knock-KneeA. — Three times » day, 
for an hour each time, tie the ancles 



tightly toeether, and put a small book 
between the knees. Increase the thick- 
ness of the book at each triaL £very 
night in bed tie the knees together and 
cross the legs. Persevere in this, and 
the pain wiU soon pass away. 

Substances in the Throat. SwaYIow 
the whites of one or two eggs, and then 
a large mouthful of crumb of new 
bread. This will generally carry down 
any such substances as fish-bones, pins, 
&c., or a large draught of water, or an 
emetic will sometimes answer the pur^ 
pose. 

Substances in the Ear.-^Force must 
never be used to extract anything from 
the ear. The best and safest plan is to 
inject lukewarm water rather forcibly 
by means of a large syringe. — This 
will rarely be found to fail. Should 
the substance or the ear have become 
swollen, a little sweet oil must be 
poured in, and left there till the next 
day, when syringing may be again used. 

Styes are little abscesses which form 
on tiie edge of the eyelid. If very 
painful and inflamed, bathe well with 
warm water, and put on a small bread 
or linseed meal poultice ; take an aperi- 
ent ; rub the stye with the edge pf 
your nail or a ring, and when it has 
burst smear the ed^e of the evelid with 
an ointment made thus :— Take of sper- 
maceti, six drachms ; white wax, two 
drachms ; olive oil, three ounces. 
Melt together over a slow fire,- and 
stir constantly until cold« 

Headache arises from a variety of 
causes~long fasting, study, excess in 
eating or drinking, improper food, 
want of exercise, mdigestion, mental 
depression, sedentary occupations, and 
anxiety of mind. The true cure of 
headache is in fact to remove the 
cause. What is called sick headache, 
arising from biliousness or some erroi^ 
of diet is accompanied by acute or dull 
pain over the temples, throbbing and 
mcapacity for mental exertion. A 
draught of effervescing magnesiai a 
wet napkin round the head, and rest 
for a few hours will usually accom- 
plish a cure.' Headache from indiges- 
tion will be removed by an antibihoos 
pill and a cup of strong tea. When 
the headache is accompanied by tui- 
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demesB of the scalp and acute pain on 
pressure, these symptoms indicate a 
disturbance of the system, for which 
the aid of the doctor should be imme- 
diately sought. Exercise in the open 
air, cold water splashed over the face 
and head, and in fact any means which 
entirely reverse the previous course of 
living will be found effective in re- 
moving headache. Proper diet, cheer- 
folneas of mind, and a regular habit of 
body are almost always unfailing re- 
storatives. More headaches occar from 
neglect of the digestive organs uid ir- 
re^arity in the bodily functions than 
from any other cause. Remove the cause 
and the effects will disappear. For ordi- 
nary headaches, arising from too great 
an attention to business or study, 
strong ammonia, smelling salts, cold 
water on the head, and from ten to 
fifteen drops of chlorodyne in a wine- 
glass of water, will generally be found 
an effective cure. Headaches arisinir 
from functional disorders must never 
be trifled with. They are often the 
precursors of rheumatism, epilepsy, or 
paralysis, and if not attended to in 
time, or yield to the simple remedies 
above mentioned, must be medically 
treated. 

Tooih-fiche. — The only real and last- 
ing cure for toothache is the extraction 
of the carious tooth. Great relief may, 
however, be obtained from putting 
into the hollow a ^Uet of cotton wool 
with one drop of oil of cloves or oil of 
nutmeg on it. A small piece of cam- 
phor kept in the mouth is a great 
relief. Creosote and all mineral 
acids destroy the teeth and are ex- 
tremely dangerous to use, as an over- 
doee might be permanently injurious, 
if not immediately fatal. The teeth 
should be brushed every morning 
and again every evening with clear 
water and powdered charcoal. When 
several teeth are aching at one time 
the cause is ^nerally some rheumatic 
affection, ana is best cured by the ap- 
plication of hot flannels to the face, 
tirst rubbing the outside of the cheek 
with some soothing liniment, or a hot 
brocation of poppy-heads. A trust- 
worthy, though only temporary cure 
is : tiJke a small piece of sheet zinc 



and a silver coin, a little Urger than 
the zinc. Hold the tooth between 
them, letting the two metals tonrh 
each other. This is in fact a gal vaiv») 
battery, and will act upon the nerve 
of the tooth in a very few minutes. 
We have tried the following very suc- 
cessfully : make a little muslin bag, 
and flU it with ground pepper ; fasten 
up ; dip it in brandy or whisky. Piit 
this in in tfu far on the side of the 
aching tooth. A little wad of tobacco 
placed in the tooth, or smoking a 
strong pipe will also give relief. Hol- 
low teeth may be stopped, when not 
aehingy by Hlling the hole with gutta- 
percha, made soft in hot water, and 
gently pressed into the tooth. This 
will harden, and prevent the air getting 
to the nerve. 

Ear-ache, and Deafnetn*. — These are 
sometimes connected with chronic 
ulceration of the internal or external 
part of the ear, when injections of 
warm water and soap are advisable. 
Sometimes ear-ache continues many 
days without any apparent inflamma- 
tion, and is then freiiuently removed 
by filling the ear with cotton or wool, 
wet with tincture of opium, or ether, 
or even with warm oil or warm water. 
Sometimes a pain in the ear is the con- 
sequence of sympathy with a diseased 
tooth, in which case the ether should 
be applied to the cheek over the sus- 
pected tooth. 

CohU and Coiiffhs. — Never neglect 
a cold ; if promptly treate<l the worst 
cold can generally be cured in a few 
days. Barley water, weak tea, or 
gruel are all suitable drinks. Eat 
very little, an*l that of a very light 
kind, avoiding for a few days animal 
food. Drink no spiritiious liquors, ex- 
cept a little hot rum and water, with 
a bit of butter, a slice of lemon, and 
sugar in it, on going to bed. This can 
do no harm, except to delicate per- 
sons. An excellent remedy is said to 
be an ounce of raisins, half an ounce 
of Spanish liquorice, and a tablespoon- 
f ul of linseed, boiled in a pint of water 
until reduced to half a pint ; then add 
a teaspoonful each of lemon -juice and 
nun, and drink off warm at bed -time 
every night until sursd. A little can 
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«lflo be taken now and then in the day- 
time. If this recipe be made up in 
larger quantities and kept, do not add 
the rum and lemon-iuice until just 
before the dose is taken. A capital 
cure for a cold on the chest is to take 
a large coarse flannel, dip it in boilins 
water, sprinkle with turpentine, and 
oover the chest with it instcMter. The 
old women's remedy of tallowing the 
nose at night and putting the feet in 
mustard and water, are not by any 
means to be neglected. 

Bastoratioii of the Apparently 
Drowned* 

Kever rub the body with salt or spi- 
rits, or roll it on the ground, or hold 
the head down. Contmue the follow- 
ing treatment for many hours, so 
long as there is the slightest hope of 
restoring life. Persons have recovered 
after twelve hours' insensibility. 

Strip tiie body and rub it dry ; then 
wrap it in hot blankets, and place in 
e warm bed in a warm room. 
. Cleanse away the froth from the 
mouth and nose. 

Apply warm bricks, bottles, bags of 
sand, &c., to the armpits, between the 
thighs, and to the soles of the feet. 

Bub the body with the hands en- 
closed in worsted socks or with hot 
flannels. 

To restore breathing; put the pipe 
of a pair of bellows to one nostnl, 
while you carefully close the other 
with your finger, and keep the mouth 
abut. At the same time draw down- 
wards, and gently push backwards the 
upper part of the windpipe to allow a 
more free admission of air. Then blow 
the bellows very gently, in order to 
inflate the lungs, till the breast be 
raised a little ; then set the mouth and 
nostrils free, and press gently on the 
chest. Repeat this process, till signs 
of life appear. When the patient re- 
Tives, apply smelling salts to his nose, 
and give him a few drops of warm 
wine, or brandy and water. 

Dr. MarshaUHaXCs Metkod.-^Vint, 
take the drowned person, into the open 
air, whether ashore or afloat, open the 
clothes, especially about the neck, 
cheat, and waist^ and send for thA.doo- 



tor. But even before he comes, attempi 
to restore breatJiing. Place the patient 
on the floor or ground, face downwards^ 
with one arm under the forehead. In 
this position water swallowed will 
readily escape bv the mouth, and the 
tongue itself will fall forward, leaving 
the entrance into the windpipe free. 
Assist this operation by wipmg and 
cleansing the mouth. 

If satisfactory breathine commences, 
use the treatment described below to 
promote warmth. If there be only 
slight breathing— or no breathing— or 
if the breathing fail, then — 

To ExciU Breathing— Tarn the pa- 
tient well and instantly on the side, 
supporting the head, and excite the 
nostrils with snuff, hartshorn, and 
smelling salts, or tickle the throat with 
a' feather, Ac, if they are at hand. 
Rub the chest and face warm, and 
dash cold water, or cold and hot water 
alternately on them. If there be no 
success, lose not a moment^ but in- 
stantly — 

To fnUtale ^reof/unj/— Replace the 
patient on the face, raising and sup- 
porting the chest well on a folded coat 
or other article of dress. Turn the 
body very eently on the side and a 
little bevond, and thea briskly on the 
face back again ; repeating these mea- 
sures cautiously, emcienuy, and per- 
severingly about fifteen tunes in the 
minute, or once every four or five 
seconds, occasionally varying the side. 
By pUicing the patient <m tJie ckest, the 
weig?U of the body forces the air out; 
whin turned on the side^ this pressure is 
i-emoved and air enters the chest. On 
each occasion that the body is re- 
placed on the face, make unifonn but 
efficient pressure with brisk move- 
ment; on the back between and below 
the shoulder-blades, or bones on each 
side, removing the pressure immedi- 
ately before turning the bodv on the 
side. During the whole of the opera- 
tions let one person attend soleiv to 
the movements of the head, and of the 
arm placed under it. The first measitre 
increases the expiration, the second com^ 
mences inspiration. The result is Bes- 
piration or Natural ^rea^wi^— and if 
not too late^ Life, 
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WhUat the above operations are be- 
ing proceeded with, drjr the hands and 
feet ; and as soon as dry clothing or 
blankets can be procured, strip the 
body and cover, or gradually reclothe 
it, but taking care not to interfere 
with the efforts to restore breathing. 

Should these efforts not prove suc- 
cessful in the course of from two to 
five ininutes, proceed to imitate breath- 

2)r. SUvester'a JfrfAorf.— Place the 
patient on the back on a flat surface, 
inclined a little upwards from the feet ; 
raise and support the head and shoul- 
ders on a smsdl firm cushion or folded 
article of dress placed under the shoul- 
der-blades. 

Draw forward the patient's tongue, 
and keep it projecting beyond the hps ; 
an elastic band over the tongue, and 
under the chin will answer this pur- 
pose, or a piece of string or tape may 
be tied round them, or by raismg the 
lower jaw, the teeth may be made to 
retain the tongue in that position. 
Bemove all tight clothing from the 
neck and chest, especially the braces. 

To ImitaU iht Movements of Breath- 
lag, — Standing at the patient's head, 
grasp the arms just above the elbows, 
and draw the arms gently and steadily 
upwards above the head, and keep t/iem 
Biretched upwards for two seconds. 
By this means air is draitm into the 
lungs. Then turn down the patient's 
arms, and press them gently and firmly 
for two seconds against the sides of the 
chest. By this meafis air is pressed out 
of the lungs. Repeat these measures 
idtemately, deliberately, and perse- 
veringly, about fifteen times in a mi- 
nute, until a spontaneous effort to re- 
spire is perceived, immediately upon 
which, cease to imitate the movements 
of breathing, and proceed to induce 
circulation and warmth. 

Treaianent after Natural Breathing 
has been Restored — To promote warmth 
and circulation, commence rubbing the 
limbs upwards, with firm grasping 
pressure and energy, using handker- 
chiefs, flannels &c. : by this measure 
the blood ispropeUed along the veins to- 
wards the Mart. 

The friction must be oontinued under 



the blanket or over the dry clothing. 
Promote the warmth of the body by 
the application of hot flannels, bottles 
or bladders of hot water, heated bricks,' 
&c., and to pit of the stomach, the 
armpits, between the thighs, and to 
the soles of the feet. If the patient 
has been carried to a house after respi- 
ration has been restored, be careful to 
let the air play freely about the room* 
On the restoration of life, a teaspoon- 
ful of warm water should be ^ven ; 
and then, if the power of swallowing 
has returned, small quantities of wine, 
warm brandy -and -water, or coffee, 
should be administered. The patient 
should be kept in bed, and a disposi- 
tion to sleep encouraged. 

Leeches {to apply.) — When leechei 
are ordered by the medical man, wash 
the part to be operated on with soap 
and warm water, and then with plain 
cold water ; dry well. Observe that 
leeches will not bite if the patient has 
been taking sulphur internally, or if 
there be any peculiar odour in the 
room, such as tne vapour of hot vine- 
gar, the smoke from burning brown 
paper, that from lighting a candle with 
a sulphur match, from blowing out a 
candle, or tobacco smoke. If the part 
be hot and inflamed, the leeches should 
be put) for a few minutes, into tepid 
water ; and also when to be applied in 
the mouth, or to any very warm part 
of the body. At all times, before ap- 
plied, they should be dried between 
the folds of a fine towel. Place the 
number to be used in a hollow in a 
towel ; then, so to turn the towel and 
the leeches upon the part that the 
towel will cover them. The hand 
must be kept over the towel until all 
bite. If this plan cannot be pursued, 
scratch the skin with a needle, and 
apply the leech to the spot. When 
they are to be applied within the 
mouth, put each leech iuln a large 
quill ; apply the open end IGH retain 
until the leech is fixed, when ihe quill 
may be gently withdrawn. Leeches 
should never be forcibly detached, but 
should be permitted to drop spontane- 
ously. A bread-and-water poultice^ 
not too hotta should then be laid over 
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the bites, to encourage the bleeding. 
When a large quantity of blood is to 
be taken, the invalid should be kept 
warm in bed. When the bleeding is 
too profuse, it may usually be stopped 
by pressing into the holes small 
pledgets of lint dipped in spirits of 
wine, or the muriated tincture of steel, 
or touching them lightly with a pointed 
piece of lunar caustic. If neither of 
these methods succeed, it will be 
requisite to pass a stitch, with a fine 
needle and sdk, through each of the 
bleeding orifices. Bleedins must tn 
every case be stopped before we patient 
is left for the mght. 

Boilgf CarbuneUa, 8(t, — Common 
boils are to be poulticed with linseed 
meal, or bread and water. Warm 
fomentations, as for abscesses, (which 
iee) are necessary. The diet of the 
patient should be generous, and wine 
must be given. Lint soaked with 
olive oil, and bound over the boil, 
keeps the air from it, and allows the 
patient to go about his regular busi- 
ness. If these means do not disperse 
the boil, medical advice must be 
sought, as the tumour may ulcerate 
and produce troublesome sores. Car- 
buncles Are larger and more painful 
boils, and are to be treated in the 
same way. 

Ah9cesse8. — ^These are treated with 
linseed meal, and bread and water 
poultices, and warm fomentations ; the 
bowels being kept open with mild 
aperients. A generous diet, with 
wine, is necessary to keep up the 
patient's strength. A sood fomenta- 
tiou is : — One ounce of oruised poppy 
heads, and two ounces each of camo- 
mile fiowers, and marsh-mallow leaves, 
infused for several hours in two quarts 
of boiling water. The poultices and 
fomentations must be continued until 
the abscess bursts. When this is the 
case see that the matter is fully dis- 
< 'liirged, and then dress the wound for 
lay or tw(j with moist rags. Then 
rinoint with spermaceti ointment and 
int. When there is great pain, and 
he abscess though ripe, does not 
bursty the "head" may be opened 
with a lancet. When an abscess is 
low in ri|)emng, a poultice of oatmeal 



and water, with a little yeast and salt^ 
will stimulate it. 

£r08S of Appetite, — When this dis* 
order is chronic, medical advice must 
be obtained ; but when spontaneous, 
as where the stomach is loaded with 
bile, or crudities, an emetic in the 
evening, with some kind of stomachic 
purgative the next morning, will 
seldom fail to e£fect a cure. 

Vertigo usually proceeds from too 
great a fulness of the blood-vessels of 
the head, or is brought on by dys- 
pepsia or hysteria. When vertieo 
comes on, the patient is suddemy 
seized with a swimming or giddiness 
in the head, and is in danger of falling. 
When there is great fulness of blood, 
leeches to the temples will be neces- 
sary, as well as cooling purgatives, and 
spare living, until the patient has re- 
covered. Where there does not appear 
much giddiness, vinegar rags laid over 
the forehead and temples will often 
cure it. The patient should have rest, 
and the head be kept well raised. 
Plenty of cool air, hut no draught, 
must DO allowed in the room. 

Sore Throat. — In severe cases, 
leeches must be applied under the ears. 
Emetics, saline pui^atives, and mus- 
tard plaisters must be employed in the 
cure. Simple cases will, however, be 
cured by simply rubbing the throat 
two or three times a day outside, with 
a camphor liniment and covering with 
flannel. Gargles of vinegar are very 
useful. 

Ulcerated Sore Throat. — This dis- 
order, which is contagious, usually 
comes on with cold shiverings, anxiety, 
nausea, and vomiting, succeeded by 
heat, restlessness, thirst, debility, and 
oppression at the chest ; the face looks 
flushed, the eyes are red, a stiffness is 
perceived in the neck, with a hurried 
respiration, hoarseness of voice, and 
soreness in the throat. After a short 
time the breath becomes often si ve, the 
tongue is covered with a thick brown 
fur, and the inside of the lips i** lie;-et 
with vesicles, containing an aciiil mat- 
ter. Upon inspecting the throat, a 
number of sloughs, between a ]i^l;b 
ash and a dark brown colour, are to 
be observed. From the first attack of 
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Ihe oomplaintk there ib a considerable 
degree ot fever, with a small irregular 
pnln, and the fever increases in the 
evening. An emetic must be given, 
and the doctor sent for, directly these 
avmptoms are recognised. Through 
the whole illness the patient must 
have only liquid nourishment, such as 
beef-tea, gruel, barley-water, tapioca^ 
sago, rice or arrowroot^ wine negus, or 
lemonade. Crargles of vinegar and 
barley-wsiter are used with advan- 
tage. Keep the mouth and throat 
very clean. 

InflammaUon <tf <^ ^e«.-^Du8t, 
arnaU flies, lime, and many other thincs 
occasionally get beneath the eyelid. 
These mav be removed by holding the 
eye closea for a minute, when the sub- 
stance will work into the comer, and 
be easily rAnoved with the comer of 
a sUk handkerchief. The following 
lotion is very useful : — a tablespoonful 
of brandy, a teaspoonfnl of vinegar, 
and half a pint of spring water. A 
shade of green silk should be worn 
while the eye is inflamed, and violent 
light avoided. Bathing the head and 
face frequently in cold water, and ab- 
staining for a time from food or drink 
of a stimulating or lieating nature, 
will generally cure mild cases. When 
the inflammation is severe and arises 
from any organic disorder, a medical 
opinion must be obtained upon it» as 
iraat seems simple inflammation may 
be a constitutional disorder. Bread 
poultices may always be safely ap- 
plied, but the great majoritv of eye- 
waters, eye-lotions, and poultices are 
dangerous in the hands of unskilled 
persons. 

Pimpled, or Blotched Face. — ^Manv 
persons of sanguine temperament suf- 
ter from blotched faces without their 

fenenJ healtii being at all afiected. 
n such cases external applications of 
a stimulating nature — such, for in- 
stance^ as contain alcohol, do consi- 
derable good. Acrid lotions must not 
be employed when there is much in- 
flammation. For soothing the irrita- 
tion a mixture of four ounces of yolk 
of eggs with five ounces of pure glyce- 
rine, will be found excellent. It forms a 
l^bto vamiBby and protects the part 



from the air. A lotion, made by 
pouring a quart of boiling water on to 
an ounce of broken sulphur and al- 
lowed to infuse for several hours, is 
also usefuL When the pimples or 
blotches proceed from any derange- 
ment of the liver or stomach, lotions 
are useless, and the doctor must be 
consulted. A course of sarsaparilla 
has, bv purifying the blood, often suc- 
ceeded m these cases. 

Ntnralgia {Tic Doloreax). — There 
are several popular but unsafe nos- 
trums for this complaint. Horse- 
radish, scraped or bruised, applied to 
the part, is, however, safe, and is said 
to cure it. Put a drachm of sal-am- 
monia in two ounces of camphor- 
water, and take teaspoonful doses now 
and then till the pain is relieved. 
The many poisonous mixtures should 
not be taken except under the advice 
of a medical man. Chloroform is a 
sovereign remedy, but must on no ac- 
count be applied by an unprofessional 
person. 

PcUpUathn of the Heart.—T>wnixg 
the attacks the quicker and stronger 
beating of the heart may be felt, seen, 
and even heard. The disorder is 
often brought on by tight lacing, in- 
dolence, or luxurious living : when 
this is the case, remove the cause. If 
it arises from plethora^ meat and all 
fermented liquors must be avoided. 
Regular exercise and ooob'ng purga- 
tives employed, and tiie hours of sleep 
shortened. If from general debility, 
stomachic bitters, tonics, change of 
air, and cold-bathing will be of ser- 
vice. ^ When in consequence of ner- 
vous irritability, tonics and change of 
air will also be proper remedies. But 
if the disease arises from an organic 
affection of the heart, and of the large 
blood-vessels that immediately pro- 
ceed from it, in consequence of aneu- 
risms, then it must be treated by 
skilled hands, and all that can be 
done is to avoid carefully the circum- 
stances which may expose to any in- 
creased action of the heart and the 
blood system — as violent exercise, fits 
of passion, great exertions of the body, 
stimulating diet, and all kinds of spi' 
rituous liquors. 
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Heartburn . — ^Thia is usually shotvn 
by pAins in the stomach, accompanied 
by neat and gnawing, f aintness, and 
nausea. A good remedy is a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of magnesia, or 
carbonate of soda^ in a wineglass of 
peppermint or cinnamon water, with a 
little powdered ginger in it. Take 
this every four hours till cured. Drink 
nothing but soda-water, toast-and- 
water, and weak spirits and water, 
and live on dry food. 

InJlammaHon of the Liver, — There 
are two forms of this complaint, the 
acute and the chronic. In neither 
case is it advisable for the patient to 
attempt self-treatment ; but in the 
absence of the doctor a gentle purga- 
tive may be administered, and perspi- 
ration promoted by a sudorific. In 
both cases, however, great attention 
should be paid to diet, which should 
be of a farinaceous kind, without meat» 
to which cooling acid drinks should be 
freely added. In the cure of chronic 
inflammation of the liver, mercury is 
almost invariably and necessarily ad- 
ministered, and the local pain allevi- 
ated by means of blisters ; but neither 
druff nor blister should be adopted 
without medical advice. 

AiflammaUon of the Kidneys. — ^This 
disease arises from various causes, as 
stone or gravel in the kidneys, cold, 
violent exertion, hereditary gout, and 
external injury from accident or vio- 
lence. The symptoms are sharp pains 
in the side, costiveness, with a fre- 
quent desire to urinate, uneasiness 
over the region of the stomach, colic, 
and inability to sit or stand, without 
pain. In those cases in which medi- 
cal aid cannot be readily obtained, the 
best plan is t<> empty tne stomach by 
means of a gentle aperient — as an 
ounce of castor oil, or a little tartrate 
oipotama and tincture of senna in warm 
water, and to administer mild diapho- 
retics. All stimulating food to be 
avoided, as everything m a heating or 
acrid nature is hurtfulto the kidneys ; 
warm baths may be frequently re- 
sorted to, and hot flannels applied to 
the part affected. 

Dys&ttery is an inflammation of the 
mucoos membrane of the intestines. 



attended by griping pains, a constant 
desire to evacuate the bowels, and a 
discharge of mucus and blood. Give 
a centle emetic and afterwards castor 
oil or some saline purgative. This will 
usually ease the pain, and in a day or 
two it will pass away. 

Avoid all vain attempts to discharge 
the contents of the bowels, as also ul 
violent strainings. Warm fomenta- 
tions may be applied to the anus ; and 
when the pain is removed, the impaired 
tone of the intestines ma^ be restored 
by the use of tonics and bitters, in mo* 
deration. Feed the patient upon light 
nutritive food, such as preparations of 
rice, sago, arrowroot, or barlev, with 
milk ; and light gelatinous broths. 
Warm clothins is very necessary, and 
flannel should be worn next the skin 
by all persons subject to attacks of 
dysentery. Cold, damp, and night air 
must be avoided as much as possible. 
A little wine— Port or Madeira— ia 
useful in the progress towards conva- 
lescence. 

When, on the first seizure, the 
symptoms run high, and the patient's 
strength is prostrated the doctor must 
be sent for, as we have only spoken 
above of mild attacks. 

Indigestion {Dyspepsia), — ^The usual 
symptoms are : — Want of appetite, 

Eains and distensions of the stomach, 
eartbum and costiveness or diarrhoea. 
The' most frequent causes are over-in- 
dulgence in uie luxuries of the table, 
want of regular exercise, both bodil^ 
and mentid, the fatigues of business^ 
or inebriety. The treatment depends 
more upon the adoption of regular 
habits tnan on medicme. Moderation 
in eating and drinking; early rising 
and proper exercise ; cessation from 
great mental study and exertion. Mild 
aperients should l>e taken if the bowels 
be confined, and the stomach should 
be strengthened by the moderate use 
of bitters and tomes. The use of a 
tepid bath, of about ninety-six or nine- 
ty-eight degrees of heat, for half an 
hour every other day, for two or 
three montns, has, in many instances, 
proved of great service. The tempe- 
rature of uie bath should be reduced 
each time, until at last the patient 
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1>athe8 with pleasure in perfectly cold 
water. 

The mind is to be amnsed at the 
same time that the body is employed. 
The diet in indigestion onght to be 
nutritiTe and generons, consistins 
chiefly .of game, tender mntton and 
.poultry; and it should be taken in 
three or four meals per diem, and never 
exceed a few ounces at any time. Due 
care is to be taken to masticate it 
properly. Instead of fermented bread, 
the patient should eat biscuit with his 
food, hut never between mecUa, or else 
the stomach has no time for repose. 
Ko diluent fluids should be taken at 
meals, nor till some time after each 
repast, nor should the quantity of the 
fluid taken at once exceed half a pint, 
nor be repeated oftener than at inter- 
vals of three hours. A moderate use 
of wines oueht to be allowed; but 
should these disagree, and become acid 
on the stomach, weak brandy and 
water may be substituted for ordinary 
drink. Under no other circumstances 
should ardent spirits be made use of. 
The best food in severe indigestion is 
probably water gruel, made thick, 
slightly sweetened and with the ad- 
dition of a very small quantity of 
brandy. By taking this food for two 
or three days, and no other, very severe 
symptoms of indigestion are firequent- 
Iv removed, and uie stomach is gradu- 
ally brought to a tone, which enables 
it to digest food of a more stimulating 
character. 

Hheumatism. — ^This is a very piun- 
ful affection qf the joints, causing 
swelling stiffness ; it also attacks the 
muscles, tendons, and fibrous tissues. 
As this disease is likely to become 
chronic if neglected, the doctor must 
be called in if the symptoms are at 
all severe. Bheumatism usually comes 
on with lassitude and rigors, succeeded 
by heati thirst, anxiety, restlessness, 
and a hard, full, and quick pulse ; the 
tongue preserving a steady whiteness. 
After a short time, excruciating pains 
are felt in different parts of the body, 
more especially the shoulders, wrists, 
knees, and hips ; these pains shift 
from one joint to another, leaving red- 
ness^ sweUis^^ and tendemeas to tha 



touch behind them. Towards evenin^^ 
there is usually an increase of fever, 
and during the night Hat pains become 
more severe. 

Tonics— such as bark, quinine, &a, 
— accompanied by mild purg^ativesy 
and sedatives are prescribed, when- 
ever possible, a dry atmosphere, and 
re^lar temperature must be sought. 
Stimulating embrocations « blistersy 
friction, and hot and vapour baths, 
often effect a cure, especially in lu7n- 
hago (or rheumatism of the loins), and 
casual attacks arising from cold and 
damp. Sciatica^ rheumatic gout, and 
rheumatic fever are too serious to be 
treated without the doctor. A remedy 
said to be excellent, is to beat into a 
paste in a mortar, two powdered nut- 
megs, four ounces of flowers of sul- 
phur^ two ounces of cream of tartar, 
half an ounce of rhubarb, a quarter of 
an ounce of gumgnaiacum, and one and 
a half pounds of best honey. Take two 
tablespoonfuls every morning, and tha 
same quantity everv evening. 

Immersing the whole body, several 
times a day, for a quarter of an hour, 
in a warm bath, or pouring warm 
water tcom a kettle upon the limb, 
has, in many instances, proved verv 
useful. The temperature of the batn 
mav be from ninety to one hundred 
and fourteen degrees. The vapour of 
hot water, local^ applied, will seldom 
fail to prove beneficiaL A large boiler, 
with a pipe affixed to it, forms a simple 
apparatus, with which the affected 
parts may be steamed for about half 
an hour, two or three times a day. 

Persons that are subject to rheuma- 
tic complaints ousht to avoid exposing 
themselves to cold and wet, should be 
warmly clothed, and wear flannel next 
the skin, both summer and winter. 

BronchUtB (or Winter Com^^).— The 
same remarks as to diet and living ap- 
ply to this as to asthma, (which se«). 
The symptoms are, running at the 
eyes and nose, diy cough, hoarse- 
ness, fever, sMvering, dullness, and 
headache. In its niild form this 
disorder is called a cold on the chest, 
and is relieved by application of mus- 
tard poultices and tne administration 
of snuUl and repeated doses of ipecft- 
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caanha, and antimonial diaphoretics, 
at the same time adopting a light diet, 
and keepingthe bowels open by mild 
laxatives. When there are unfavoura- 
ble symptoms, — irregular and feeble 
pulse, cold sweats, increased mucus, 
and prostration of strength, the doc- 
tor must be sent for wUhovl delays as, if 
wheezing and delirium come on, there 
is real and immediate danger. 

Asthma. — This disease is charac- 
terized by great difficulty of breathing, 
coming on in fits, accompanied by 
wheezing, cough, and tightness of the 
ohest. It is brought on by sudden 
exposure to cold, by hard drinkine, 
surfeit, violent exercise, and cold, 
damp, and foggy wea.ther. The best 
course is to seek a dry, warm, and 
airy situation, keei> the bowels regular, 
and the stomach in order, and wear 
flannels next the skin. Chronic asthma 
18 supposed to be incurable, but the 
paroxysms may be moderated by 
taking twenty or twenty-live drops of 
chlorodyne in a wineglass of water. 
Or, sit up in bed, or in your chair, and 
inhale the vapour of hot water, or an 
infusion of camomile. Small doses of 
" Powell's Balsam " are also to be re- 
commended. The following also give 
relief : — For an expectoratUt take syrup 
of squills, four ounces ;.inilk of gum 
ammoniacum, six ounces ; wine of 
ipecacuanha, two ounces. Mix. The 
aose is a small teaspoonful four or five 
times daily. — For a tonic, take infusion 
of gentian, four ounces ; infusion of 
cascarilla, six ounces ; simple syrup, 
two ounces. Mix. The dose is two 
tablespoonfuls three times a day. A 
light nutritious diet and strictly regu- 
lar habits should be adopted, and will 
produce a marked improvement, the 
paroxysms will neither be so long nor 
•0 severe, and the patient will ex- 
perience considerable ease both of 
mind and body. When asthma at- 
tacks a person of considerable age, a 
skilled physician should be consulted 
whenever possible. People live with 
asthma for many years, and their suf- 
ferings can be mitigated by following 
these instructions. All vinous, spiritu- 
OTts, and fermented liqaors are injuri- 
ous. Teft would likewise be objec- 



tionable, from its being usually drunk 
warm, and thus weakening the nerves 
of the stomach; cofiee, when taken 
very strong, without milk or sugar, 
has been found very advantageous. 
Garlic is sometimes of service to 
asthmatical persons. Acids of all 
kinds usually agree with them. Both 
in moist and dry asthma, the follow- 
ing pills will, we believe, prove effica- 
cious. Gum ammoniac powdered, and 
asafoetida, each one drachm, and of 
balsamic syrup, enough to make twen- 
ty-four pills, of which three are to be 
taken twice a day. Or, mix an equcd 
quantity of oxymel of squills and cin- 
namon water, and take a table-spoon- 
ful three or four times a ^ay . For the 
dry asthma, take three, five, eight, or 
ten grains of the powder of ipecacuanha 
in small doses. The dried leaves of the 
narcotic herb, Stramonium, smoked as 
tobacco, are very efficacious. 

CosHveness {or Constipation). — The 
symptoms are feverishness, want o^ 
appetite, and headache, besides th. 
defect of the regular evacuations. The 
great and fruitful case of this com- 
plaint is the neglect of the regular and 
unvarying time of passing the excre- 
ment; every person should have a 
certain time, every day, and keep 
that time : morning, soon after break- 
fast, is perhaps the best. The use of 
bread contaming alum, and water 
containing lime, and want of sufficient 
exercise, all produce costiveness. The 
disorder will be corrected by occasion- 
ally taking mild laxatives, such as 
jalap, senna, castor oi^, &c. In cases 
where costiveness has become invete- 
rate, and the above remeilies have 
failed, charcoal finely levigated, and 
mixed with three ounces of confectio 
sennffi, and two drachms of carbonate 
of soda added to it, should be taken in 
doses of from half an ounce to an 
ounce at a time, as circumstanced may 
require. Should this not move the 
bowels, get a strong pill or draught 
from the doctor. If a moderate 
quantity of green vegetables, ripe 
fruits, raisins, tamarinds and drum 
figs be occasionally eaton, and the 
directions above given, be carried out^ 
habitual costiveness will generally bd 
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QYercome. Brown bread, and oat- 
meal porridge are also of signal service 
in these cases. Walking exercise is a 
great assistant to these remedies, as 
well as being an active agent in keep- 
ing the bowels re^lar, and in order. 

DiarrkoBa. — The looseness which 
often attends on teething must not be 
too abmptly checked, as unless it pre- 
vails in a great degree, it is a real 
benefit and relief to the child. If, 
however, there is much pain and grip- 
ing, four grains of toasted rhubaro, 
mixed with doable that quantity of 
prepared chalk, or magnesia, should 
be given. Another capital medicine 
is half ateaspoonful of Dalby's Car- 
minative in about twice the quantity 
of castor oil. When the diarrhoea is 
violent, a dose every two hours of 
Tincture of Kino (ten to twenty-five 
drops according to age), mixed in a 
spoonful of syrup, will generally check 
it. Diarrhoea in adults is, in its first 
stages, easily overcome by a few drops 
(never more than twenty-five at a time) 
of chlorodyne every three or four hours. 
This is the dose for a strong and full- 
grown person. Young or weakly 
patients must not have more than ten 
to sixteen drops. Dilute the chloro- 
dyne in a wine-glass of water. Or, a 
wineglass evei^ hour of this mixture 
will give rehei Rhubarb, forty 

£>ains ; ma^esia, thirty-five srains ; 
udanum, sixty drops ; double (ustilled 
peppermint water, one pint. If the 
disorder is not stayed in two or three 
hours, send for the doctor. From 
whatever cause a looseness may pro- 
ceed, the diet ojight to consist of rice 
boiled with milk, preparations of sago, 
or arrowroot, and the lighter sorts of 
meats roasted, as lamb, or chickens. 
Weak brandy and water, or diluted 
wine, may be substituted for malt 
li<}uor, as common drink. Half a 
wmeglass of brandy, neat, or filled up 
with port wine, will often stop in- 
cipient diarrhoea. Those who are lia- 
ble to frequent returns of this disease, 
should live temperately, avoid crude 
Bummer fruits, most kind of vegeta- 
bles, all unwholesome food, and meats 
of hard digestion. They ought, also, 
to boware of cold, moistore^ or what- 



ever may obstruct the perspiration, 
and they should invariably — winter 
and summer — wear flannel next the 
skin. 

Cholera.— This dreaded disease is 
often epidemic. It usually comes on 
with nausea, soreness, pain, distention, 
and flatulency in the stomach, and 
acute griping pains in the bowels, suc- 
ceeded, after a time, by a severe and 
frecjuent vomiting and pursing of 
bilious matter, heat, thirst, a hurried 
respiration, and a frequent, but weak 
and fluttering pulse. When the 
disease is not violent, these symptoms 
gradually cease after a dav or two, 
leavine the patient in a debilitated 
and ejLDaustea state ; but where the di- 
sease proceeds with much violence, 
there arises greatdepressionof strength, 
with cold sweats, considerable anxiety, 
a hurried and short respiration, cramps 
in the legs, coldness of the extremities, 
and hiccups, with a sinking and irregu- 
larity of the pulse, whic^ in the ma- 
joritv of cases, quickly terminates in 
death. Directly the symptoms are 
recognised — especially if cholera be 
epidemic at the time — ^the doctor must 
be called in. Before he arrives — if at 
aU delated — ave the patient a dose of 
castor oil, and let him drink copiously 
of barley water, toast and water, 
water gruel, or any other diluent 
liquors. A teaspooiiul of laudanum 
may be rubbed over the stomach and 
bowels. Small doses — at intervals of 
about two hours— of chlorodyne give 
great relief. 
On his recovery the patient should 
y particular attention to diet, care- 
uUy abstaining from all things which 
mieht promote a return of the disease, 
ana usmg only such as are light and 
nutritious. Beer and raw fruit are 
not wholesome to persons subject to 
relaxed bowels, ^^ute attention to 
the functions of the skin, by flannel 
and other warm clothine, is necessary ; 
while the night air, andsudden altera- 
tions of temperature are to be cauti- 
ously guarded against. Cholera is in- 
fectious, and tne patient's clothes, 
bed-linen, &c., must be thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected before again 
uain^ AU the discharges from tho 
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patient should be mixed with Condy*8 
Jltdd, or some other diam/ecUint, and 
removed at onoe. The following re- 
medy has the approval of Dr. Gavin : — 
"Take of bicarbonate of ammonia, 
eight grains ; tincture of opinm, eight 
ffrains ; tincture oi ginger, twenty 
drops ; tincture of catechn, onedrachm ; 
aromatic confection, ten grains ; chalk 
mixture or camphor mixture^ one and 
a half or two ounces, to form a draught. 
Creosote three to five drops in the 
chalk mixture, if accompanied with 
much pain." 

Durm^ a visitation of cholera con- 
form strictly and assist every measure 
put in operation by the authorities ; 
get rid of all smells, keep your house 
and its ground or garden scrupulously 
dean, use disinfectants plentifully; 
have no dung heaps, no dust or ash 
heaps ; let tbisre be no standing water 
about in areas or back yarda ; have your 
oeilinss lime- washed ; avoid crowding 
vour sleeping-rooms ; consign chimney- 
Doards and other blocks on ventilation 
to the cellar ; get plenty of pure air 
into your rooms oy every possible 
means, and get rid of the foul tai; 
agitate, and get all nuisances removed ; 
have no rabbits or poultry within 
doors ; let every one in the household 
be particularlv clean ; wear flannel 
next to the sidn; dnnk very little 
beer, and no water that has not been 
filtered through animal oharooal ; and 
lastly, take plenty of good out-door 
exercise, and keep one of the pre- 
ceding recipes always at hand. 

/te^.— This disease consists of an 
eruption of little watery vesicles be- 
tween the fingers, on the wrijsts, sto- 
mach, thighs, io.f which itch in- 
tensely, and the irritation is only 
increased by scratching. The disorder 
10 very oontagiouSy and the patient 
should not snake hands or mingle 
more thim is really necessary with nis 
aasodates. The eruption and itchinff 
are produced by a small animal, called 
acarus scabiei, which burrows between 
the two layers of the skin, and hence 
the object in the treatment is to kill 
these animaJa, when the eruption and 
irritationdisappearspontaneonslv. The 
keit and in£Mt remedy is lulphar, 



taken both internally and extemolly; 
For the ointment — ^which must be 
rubbed into all the affected parts every 
night on going to bed — ^take a quarter 
of a pound of flowers of sulphur, and 
mix with half a pound of hog's lard or 
butter, and four drachms of crude sal- 
ammoniac. If a drachm of essence of 
lemon be added it will remove the di«- 
a^eeable smell. Every morning and 
night a teaspoonful of flowers of sul- 
phur mixed in treacle or milk must b» 
swallowed. This sulphur remedy^ 
disasreeable as it certainly is, is ths^ 
quickest and most effectual remedy 
for the itch. The patient should sleep 
by himself in gloves and flannel 
drawem and shirt. These under- 
clothes^-except^ perhaps, the glovefr^ 
should be worn continually for two or 
three days and nights, and then fresh 
ones put on, and worn the same period. 
Every morning he should wash him- 
self toeU all over with hot water and 
soft soap. By these means the viinr 
irritating Reorder will be soon curecl, 
when the clothes must all be fum*.- 
pated and thoroughly washed and aired 
m the sun. 

Dropty consists of a oollection «f 
aqueous fluid in some puts of the body. 
It is known under dinerent names ao* 
cording to the part attacked, and \m 
usually a symptom of extreme debi« 
lity and a broken-down constitution. 
The treatment depends entirely upon 
the circumstances with which the case 
is connected, and, therefore, skilled 
medical advice must be obtained di« 
rectly the following symptoms are ob* 
served : distension of the belly, swell- 
ing of the feet and legs, difficult 
breathings a dry skin, and very little 
pidpitation, a difficulty of voiding 
mine, immoderate thirsty and a dry, 
" hacking" cough. 

If^mmation of the L\mg$ usually 
begins with shivering; followed l^ 
considerable fever, obtuse pains in the 
chest or side, great difficulty of breath* 
in^ together with a cough, a very full 
pniBe and dry skin, flushings A the 
face, and thirst. This disease is very 
dangerous, and must be promptlv 
placed under the doctor's charge. A 
miponr bathy and the inhalation of tha 
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steam uismg from bitter herbs put 
into 9/ teapot with boiling water, are 
exoNBllent aids in relieving the chest. 
The inhaling may be repeated every 
two or three hours, iree perspii*a- 
tion matt be induced by sudorific («.«. 
Bweat-causing) medicines — ^as hops, 
bitter herbs, or camomile flowers, m- 
fused in vinegar for a few hours. 
When the breathing is relieved an 
emetic and a laxative medicine may 
safely be given. Daring the whole 
course of &e disease -which must be 
watched and attended throughout by 
a nurse who follows the medical man's 
instructions strictly — the patient muse 
be kept to his bed, lying with head 
and shoulders elevated. The sick 
room to be kept to a proper tempera- 
ture^ neither below mty, nor above 
sixty degrees of heat; and the pati- 
ent's stzength supported with food of 
a light, nutritive nature. Thin gruel 
and barley-water should be his com- 
mon drink. On recovering, exposure 
to cold should be carefuUy guarded 
against, as a relapse is apt to recur in 
this complaint, and which may bring 
on pulmonary consumption. In cases 
of mflammation of the lungs blood- 
letting is unwise ; doctors only take 
this step in some extreme cases. 

CoMtimpUon manifests itself by pain 
in the side of the chest, shortness of 
breath after walking or speaking, a 
cough, which generally proves most 
troublesome towards morning ; general 
emaciation and debility, and lastly, 
by hectio fever. We shall attempt 
nothing here, as to the medical treat- 
ment (n consumption. A few hints on 
diet, &c., will however be acceptable. 
It should consist of such things as are 
nutritive and easy of digest' on, as 
dishes made of flour and milk, most 
kinds of vegetables and fruits, poached 
eggs, light puddings, custards, jellies, 
and animal broths. The various iunds 
of sheU-fish — oysters, lobsters, crabs, 
prawns, and cray fish — will also be 
good. All fermented liquors, but more 
particularly spirituous ones, are to be 
avoided. Milk is very good, that of 
the ass is usually preferred ; it ought 
to be taken several times a day, in a 
considerable quantity, and with a little 



bread. The milk of cows may be 
made lighter by allowing it to stand 
for some time, and then taking off the 
cream. At the commencement of pul- 
monary consumption, a free use of 
buttermilk has frequently been of ad- 
vantage. The quantity should be gra* 
dually increased. The patient is at 
all times to avoid any iiTitation of tlio 
lungs, from singing, playing on wind 
instruments, or much speaking, or, 
reading aloud. He should avoid goii!^' 
into crowded rooms, and should net 
place his body in a stooping position. 
All kinds of bodily exercise should be 
avoided which require much exertion, 
or exposure to cold. Flannel is to be 
worn next the skin all over. If the 
patient cannot bear flannel, he may 
try calico, but it is not nearly so good. 
Warmth and equability of tempera- 
ture, especiaDy in the winter months, 
are most essential points. Cod liver oil 
is perhaps the most valuable remedy 
we possess in consumption, and may 
be given in doses, beginning with a 
teaspoonfnl, and gradually increasin,^ 
up to a tablespoonful, twice or thrice 
a day. Oranse wine is the Lost thin^ 
for covering &e disagreeable taste of 
the oiL 

Agile, — The miasma of marshy 
ground, or stagnant water usually 
causes it. Vapour baths, hot fomen- 
tations, heat applied to tiie feet, and 
plenty of barlev water, or gruel, may 
be administered during tiie cold stage. 
The remedy for the disease is quinine, 
and is quite specific in its effects. Ad- 
ministered in doses of from twenty to 
sixty grains shortly before the expect- 
ed paroxysm, it checks it, and by con- 
tinuing during the interval in smaller 
doses of from two to six grains, twice 
a day, the disease is usually cured. 
The patient should be very warmly 
dressed, and during the attacks, be 
covered with warm blimkets. Persons 
subject to ague—or intermittent fever 
— should remove to a di^ and bracing 
neighbourhood. The air of a city is 
more favourable than the air of the 
country to such persons. 

In chronic cases the administration 
of arwMC sometimes answers better 
than quinine, but a medicine so power* 
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ful must never be had recourse to ex- 
cept under proper medical advice. 

Gout, is usually preceded by chilli- 
ness of the feet and legs, and a numb- 
ness and "pricking" along the lower 
extremities ; there is flatulence, indi- 
gestion, want of appetite, and extreme 
langour. The fits usually come on in 
the night. The pain is usually in the 
gi^eat toe or the heel, and sometimes 
the whole foot, or calf of the leg, and 
it resembles that of a dislocated joint. 
Pouring cold water on the limb will 
often check a fit at its commencement. 
There is no effectual remedy that can 
be safely applied by unskilful persons. 
Colchicum is a great preventative, but 
its effects are so alarmingly powerful 
that no one should take i^ unless 
under the doctor's advice. 

Indolence, inactivity, luzurions 
habits of life, and free living are the 
chief exciting causes of this disease ; 
but anxiety, grief, exposure to cold, 
and too free use of acidulated liquors 
sometimes bring it on. Temperate 
living, and plenty of exercise are the 
best preventatives, and in those who 
have an hereditary predisposition to 

font, it is certain that it may often 
e prevented from taking place by 
paying an early and strict attention 
to these matter? — ^temperance, exer- 
cise, and avoiding all exposure to 
cold. 

8cwrvy,-^Th^ symptoms are heavi- 
ness, weariness, depression of s^yirits, 
anxiety and debility. In the progress 
of the disease^ the counte*iance be- 
comes sallow and bloated, cud the re- 
spiration hurried, the teeth become 
loos^ and the gnms spongy and swol- 
len, and bleed on the slightest touch ; 
the breath is very offensive, and Uvid 
spots appear on different parts of the 
body. Severe wandering P&ins are 
felt, particularly at night The urine 
is scanty, and the pulse small and fre- 
qaont, and at last the joints become 
swollen and sti£ In the cure much 
more may be done by regimen than by 
medicines, obviating, as tax as possible, 
the several remote causes of the di- 
sease, but providing the patient with 
n more wholesome diet, and a large 
{proportion of fresh yegotablai. Beve- 



rages strongly innre^nated with th« 
juice of limes, Icjuc^, and orau'^es, 
or the effervescing saline draughts, 
are very beneficial. Cleanliness and 
ventilation should also be carefully 
attended to, and the air of the room in 
which the patient is confined, as well 
as his clothes, should be warm and 
dry. The bowels should be kept in 
an easy soluble state, and a determi- 
nation of the circulation to the skin 
maintained by the use of mild diapho- 
retics, such as a few drops of spirits 
of nitre in water. Exercise, a gene- 
rous and nutritive diet, and a life of 
great regularity and temperance, are 
to be strictly and emphatically en- 
joined. 

Ei'yfdpelas. — When this disease 
attacks the face, it comes on with chil 
liness, succeeded by heat, restlessness, 
thirst and other febrile sjmaptoms, 
with a drowsiness, or tendency to de- 
lirium, and the pulse is very frequent 
and full. At the end of two or three 
days, a fiery redness appears on some 
part of the face, and this at length ex- 
tends to the scalp, and then gradually 
down the neck, leaving a tumefaction 
in every part the redness has occupied. 
The whole face at length becomes tnr^ 
gid, and the eyelids are so much 
swelled as to deprive the patient of 
sight. The danger of this disease, and 
its difficulty of treatment, make it 
compulsory that a skilful medical man 
should alone attempt to cure it. If such 
advice cannot be obtained, send the pa- 
tient to the hospital. In slight cases, 
where the disease attacks the extremi- 
ties, it makes its appearance with a 
roughness, heat, pam, and redness of 
the skin, which becomes pale when the 
finger is pressed upon it, and again re- 
turns to its former colour when it is 
removed. If the attack be mild, these 
isymptoms will continue only for a few 
days ; the surface of the part affected 
will become yellow, the outer skin wiU 
fall off in scales, and no further incon- 
venience will be experienced. But if 
the attack has been severe, there will 
ensue pains in the head and back, great 
heat, thirst, and restlessness, the part 
affected will slightly swell, and about 
the f oortii day a number of little ▼•• 
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■icles, eontainiiig a limpid, and in 
■ome cases a yeUow fluid, wil} arise. 
iimaU'Pox. — The eruption generally 
makes its appearance aoout the third 
or fourth diay after the first seizure ; 
it shows itself first in little red spots 
on the face, neck, and breast, which 
continue to increase in number and 
size for three or four days. The 
eruption is commonly preceded by a 
redness in the eyes, a soreness in the 
throaty pains in the head, back, and 
loins; weariness and faintness, and 
alternate fits of chilliness and heat, 
together with thirst, nausea^ and a 

3 nick pulse. When small-pox is epi- 
emic, and a person who has never 
had it, is attacked with these symp- 
toms, he ought to be immediately de- 
barred from animal food, his drink 
impregnated with ooolins acids, his 
bowels kept open with gentle laxatives, 
and he should more particularly be ex- 
posed to a cool air. The patient will be 
greatly refreshed, and all the s}[mptoms 
become moderated, if there is a free 
ventilation of air. The. temperature 
of his chamber should be such, that 
he may always feel rather a sensation 
of cold, though not actually chilly. 
fie ought to lie upon a mattress, co- 
vered only with a few bed clothes, a 
feather bed being apt to occasion too 
much heat. This bemg done, the me- 
dical man must be summonedy and his 
instnictionB taken. 

Female Complainte. 

So much mischief has been caused 
by quack remedies for the several 
complaints to which young girls and 
newly-married women are subject, 
that we dare not venture up»on giving 
advice. In all the functional dis- 
orders attendant upon the turn of 
life, marriage, &c., the only safe plan 
IS to consult an experienced mala'on, 
who will know directly whether the 
case is one that needs the doctor. In 
other parts of this book will be found 
directions in case of fainting fits, 
hysterics, &c. ; but for those serious 
derangements which occur from what 
are known as female irregularities we 
can only say, — put no faith in adver- 
ti^d piUa and nostrums, as what may 



suit one person may do lasting harm 
to another. 



Weaning Brash occurs in children 
that are weaned too early, or in such 
as are reared without the breast ; and 
also when improper food is given to tlie 
child, with or without suckling. It 
makes its first appearance with fre- 
quent griping and purging, the excre- 
ment being usually of a green colour ; 
sometimes there is also bilious vomit- 
ing. When the disease has continued 
for some time, the excrement is ash* 
coloured. The treatment connista, 
first, in a proper attention to diet, and 
a return to the mother's milk, if pos- 
sible. Asses' milk is about the best 
substitute for the mother's milk. Good 
cows' milk diluted with an equal quan- 
tity of water, and sweetened with a 
little loaf sugar, will be found the next 
most proper food. The afldition of 
three or four tablespoonfuls of Hme 
water to the pint of milk is of great 
service in correcting the acidity in the 
stomach, from which vomiting is fre- 
quently produced in children. Pure 
air, exercise, gentle frictions, and fre- 
quent washing of the body with tepid 
or cold water, will do the rest. Flan- 
nel worn next to the skin, worsted 
stockings, and every precaution against 
cold, must be employed. 

Teething. — In all cases of painful 
teething tiie things to be done are' : — 
to keep the bowels open with mild 
aperients, to allay the irritat'on by 
rubbing with a stale crust of bread, to 
use the hot bath whenever the skin 
appears much imflamed, and to scarify 
the gums. This last operation should 
— when possible — be done by the 
doctor ; it is perfectly safe, and 
gives immediate and permanent re- 
lief, and prevents all after evil. If 
the ignorant prejudice were overcome, 
and mothers allowed their children's 
gums to be freely lanced in all cases 
of painful teething; we should hear 
little of convulsions or screaming fits. 
If the doctor is not at hand take your 
lancet, or sharp penknife, and cut the 
gum lengthways for half an inch— 
{ where most inflamed— right down to 
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the tooth. Then immediately make a 
Becond cut across the middle of the 
other, and as deep. This operation is 
almosi paml€»8 to the child, and in 
most cases gives instant relitf. It 
should however never be done, unless 
the gum be much swollen and hard, 
indicating that the tooth is fully 
formed. It has been observed that 
children in whom there is a copious 
flow of saliva suffer the least during 
teething, and that children cut their 
teeth more readily in winter than in 
summer. Further, that lean children 
cut their teeth more easily than fat ; 
and those whose bowels are regularly 
open cut them the most safely of alL 
Pure air, proper exercise, wholesome 
food, and everything that has a ten^ 
denoy to promote general health, and 
to guard against fever, will greatly 
contribute to the child's passing safely 
through teething. 

Convulgions. — ^These infantine fits are 
produced either by teething, worms, 
the presence of some acrid matter in 
the inside, or wind p«nt up ; or they 
arise from the accession of some con- 
stitutional disease — as the small-pox, 
scarlatina, &o. Any trifling matter, 
capable of irritating the nervous sy- 
stem, will induce symptomatic con- 
vulsions in some infants. When con- 
vulsions proceed from any other cause 
than an eruption of the small-pox 
they are always dangerous. When the 
intervals are short, although the fit 
itself be not long or violent, Sie disease 
is more dangerous than when even 
severe paroxysms are attended with 
long intervafs. First of all, put the 
child in a hot bath to cover his whole 
body up to the chin ; if this cannot 
be done, pat the child in a smaller, and 
splash him with the water. Cloths 
dipped in cold vinegar and water may 
be applied at the same time to the 
head. If no bath at all is at hand, rub 
the spine briskly for several minutes 
with the fingers dipped in brandy, or 
other spirit. Then immediately after 
the bath, give an aperient, and a little 
barley water, or weak nitre and water. 
An injection of half a pint of gruel 
with a tablespoonful of castor oil 
■dded, may also be administered. 



When the convulsions occur through 
teething, the lancet must be used, and 
that promptly (see Teething), but 
whenever possible, the doctor should 
be called in in cases of this sort The 
hot bath, however, is sure to be rights 
and must be used in all cases. 

Jaundice, — ^This disease comes on 
with languor, inactivity, loathing of 
food, flatulency, acidity in the stomach 
and bowels, and costiveness. As it 
advances in its progress, the skin and 
the eyes become tinged of a deep 
yellow ; there is a bitter taste in the 
mouth, with frequent nausea and 
vomiting. When these symptoms are 
observed the patient should oe put in 
a hot bath, and the medical man sent 
for. 

Thrush. — This ailment is a source 
of great irritation and pain to youns 
children. It is shown Dv increasea 
redness of the nostrils and lips, white 
spots on the tongue, hot and foetid 
breath, and relaxation of the bowels. 
As the thrush extends over the mouth 
and throaty as well as the stomach and 
bowels, it is very little use to treat it 
locally. A warm bath and a little 
magnesia are however perfectly safe 
and good. 

It should be known that the thrush 
is not in itself a disease but only a 
symptom of some other morbid con- 
dition in the system, and hence the 
necessity for skilled advice, in order 
that each case may be appropriately 
treated. 

Croup. — ^This disease is very rapid 
and fatal in its effects, and must be 
treated with the greatest promptitude 
and energy. It is a stoppage of the 
windpipe occasioned by a substance 
forming inside it. The disease most 
frequently attacks fat, heavy, short- 
necked children, and is preceded by 
lassitude and wheezing, followed by 
great difficulty of breathing, disten*- 
sion of the veins of the neck, and a 
"crowing," or as it is called, "croupy** 
sound in the voice. These symptoms 
are follewed by terrible fits of cough- 
ing which agonise the child, and 
cause him to expel a thick mncuSr 
Directly these symptoms are recog 
nisedy the doctor should be sent for. 
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ilie child placed in » bath, m hot m it 
can bear it, right up to the neck, and 
an emetic administered. When the 
patient hae been nek, pat a mnitard 
plaister ronnd ite neck, and keep it on 
as long aa the child can bear it. If 
the doctor has not then arriyed, yon 
mnst ^ve it a powder made thna : — 
Mix SIX grains of calomel, one grain 
of tartar emetic, and fifteen grains of 
powdered loaf sngar together, and give 
<me every twenty or thirty minutes 
until there is relief. A linen rag 
aatnrated with ** The Children's Life- 
preserver, Bdgar's Croup Lotion," tied 
rather loosely ronnd the throat, and 
kept wet with the lotion, is of great 
assistance. Remember, the first things 
are a hot bath and an emetic ; these 
innst on no account be delayed. 

NetiU Bash shows itself by an 
amption on the skin, similar to what 
is produced by the stinging of nettles. 
It is generally produced by eating in- 
digestible articlee of food, such as 
ahell fish, cheese, fto. There is gene- 
rall]r a little fever, and considerable 
itching. The body must be kept warm, 
free from all draughts, damp, &c. , or the 
dispuse may strike inward and become 
aerious. The eruption subiddes in the 
day time, and increases in the evening. 
A little opening medicine, and a 
gentle emetic (proportioned to the age 
of the patient) are generally suflicient 
to effSect a cure. ■ 

Summer Ba^ is treated in the same 
manner as nettle rash. 

Mump*. — This disorder is often 
epidemic, and consists of a swelling on 
one or both sides of the neck. This 
swelling usually continues to increase, 
becomes large, hard, and somewhat 
painful, till on the fourth day it begins 
to decline, and a few days later entirely 
floes ofl^ at does the fever likewise. 
The mumps do not often require more 
than to have the head and faee kept 
warm, to avoid taking cold, and to 
keep the bowels well open. Should 
the swellings in the neck disappear 
suddenly, and the fever increase, so as 
to affect the brain, it will be necessary { 
however, to call in the doctor, as strong : 
liniments and warm f omentatioiia are ' 
immediately necessary. ^ 

7* 



SecUd Head. — ^This disease (which is 
closely allied to Bingwtn'm, and is 
treated in the same way) is exceeil- 
ingly contagious, and each case must 
be carefully kept separate. On no ac- 
count must the child use another per- 
son's hat, comb, brush, or any o&er 
article thst touches the head. Lunar 
oaustie rubbed over the ring is, we 
believe, the surest and speediest 
remedy, but it must only be adminis- 
tered by a skilled doctor. The hair 
must be cut shorty the head washed 
with soft soap every morning, and the 
following lotion applied every night : 
Two drachms of sub-carbonate of soda 
dissolved in a pint of vinegar. This 
is safe and tolerably efficacious, but 
as this loathsome disorder will rapidly 
spread, the doctor's aid had better l>e 
sought. Indeed in many instances — 
not only with the ringworm, but with 
other contagions diseases — people by 
attempting to supersede the doctoi, do 
great harm, and only aid the dipordei*. 
The simple rules laid down in this book 
may, hoM'ever, be safely followed. 

norms. — ^The symptoms are a van- 
able appetite, foetid breath, acid enm- 
tations, pains in the stomach, grindii);;/ 
of the teeth during sleep, picking of 
the nose, palemes of the countenanc*:, 
hardness and fulness of the belly, 
slimy stools, with griping pains now 
and then ; heat and itching about the 
anus, ahort^ dry cough, emaciation of 
the body, slow fever, and sometimes 
convulsive fits. Cowhage, or cowitch, 
is believed to be a safe and certain 
remedy, and having only a mechanical 
action, it may be given to the most 
delicate infant ; all that is necessary 
beine to mix it with a little thiok water 
gruel, taking care that it does not 
touch the skin of the face or hands ; 
there is no danger in the contact with 
the moist part S the lips, consequently 
nothing is more easy than to adminis- 
ter it with a spoon. The dose for a 
child may be from five to ten grains, 
or even more^ for it is not medicinal ; 
and an adult may take from fifteen to 
thirty ^ains without the slightest in« 
con\emence. The effect of this remedy 
is astonishing. It acts upon the skin 
of the worm, and so irritates it Uiat it 
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looa^s its hold w^cfo. the intestines, 
nnd soon dies ; it is then expelled by 
: he natural coarse of evacuation ; its 
expulsion may be hastened by the ad- 
ministration, twelve hours after taking 
the cowhage, of a dose of castor oil, or 
any other simple purgative. Cowhage 
is to be obtained at Apothecaries' 
Hall, or any wholesale druffgist's. 
This treatment has succeeded wfien aU 
other means have failed. For the cure 
of the tape worm, which is the mosf 
difficult to expel, the male fern has 
been much recommended. The dose 
for an adult is from one to two 
drachms. After two doses have been 
taken, a purge is to be employed. 
The oil of turpentine taken internally, 
in about one ounce for a woman, and 
one and a half for a robust man, is 
also used in cases of tape worm, with 
good effect. l)r. Graham, a high 
authority writes : — "I believe that 
there are few cases which will resist 
the proper use of salt, if the usual 
means of strengthening a weakly con- 
stitution be resorted to, and sac- 
charine substances avoided as much as 
possible. Salt is particularly obnox- 
ious to all kinds of worms. 1 would, 
therefore, advise persons troubled with 
iheae animals to increase their quan- 
tity of salt at each meal ; to lessen 
that of every kind of sweet food ; to 
avoid partaking much of vegetables ; 
to re9;ulate the bowels b^ the occa- 
sional employment of a mild pill, and 
to avail themselves of the usual means 
of strengthening the general habit, by 
having recourse to active exercise 
daily, early rising, the use of the 
cold or tepid bath, &o. These mea- 
sures are nighly advisable and useful, 
whatever kmd of medicine be em- 
ployed. At the same time a dose of 
salt and water, for example, an ounce 
(KT two of common salt, dissolved in 
nearly half a pint of water, should be 
taken in the morning fasting, and re- 
peated at the end of three or four 
days. This will generallv act as a pur- 
gative, and will certainly bring away 
almost every kind of worm. This plan 
is applicable to the cases of children as 
well as to those of adults, and, from 
what T have before said, it will be 



perceived how necessary it is for them 
to be restricted in the use of sweet 
things, and be taught to make a free 
use of salt at almost every meal. As 
a purging portion for young children 
half an ounce of salt dissolved in a 
quarter of a pint of water will usually 
be found a sufficient quantity." 

Measles, — The eruption is usually 
preceded by a chilliness and shivering, 
succeeded by heat, thirst, anxiety, 
pains in the head, back, and loins, 
heaviness and redness of the face and 
eyes, with an effusion of tears, swell- 
ing of the eyelids, nausea, and some- 
times a vomiting of bilious matter ; 
and, added to these, there are hoarse* 
ness, dry cou^h, and a dischai'ge of 
acrid matter from the nose. About 
the third or fourth day, small red 
spots appear in clusters about the face, 
neck, and breast : and in a day o^ two 
more the whole body is covered with 
them. On the fifth or sixth day the 
spots, from a vivid red, are changed 
to brown, and begin to dry away 
about the face ; about the eighth or 
ninth day they disappear on the breast, 
and other parts of the body, with a 
mealy desquamation of the cuticle. 
Medical advice must always be ob- 
tained ; and the following instruction* 
followed out : llie patient should, 
besides, drink freely of good barley 
water, and linseed tea» gently acidu- 
lated with lemon juice. A warm bath 
will also be of service, doing away 
with the necessity of bleeding. Dur- 
ing the whole course of the complaint^ 
the patient ought to be confined to his 
bed, and avoia any exposure to cold 
air, as it would probabl v interrupt the 
eruption ; but great heat, and too 
heavv covering of bed-clothes, must 
also be avoided. The degree of tem- 
perature must be regulated by the 
patient's feelings. A Uquid and cool- 
mg diet should oe adopted at the com- 
mencement of the measles, always 
taking care not to carry it so far as to 
produce debility. When the measles 

Srevail epidemically, confine such chil- 
ren as never had them to a vegetable 
diet, giving them a gentle opening 
medicine once or twice a week, as they 
will i^en be likely to have a mild form 
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of the complaint. The greatest care 
is necessary in the progress to conva- 
lescence. 

jScarlet Fever. — In the mild form of 
scarlet fever (or scarlatina), the dis- 
order begins with languor, lassitude, 
confusion of ideas, chuls, and shiver- 
ing alternated by fits of heat. After 
a little, the thirst increases, the skin be- 
comes dr^, and there is anxiety, nausea 
and vomiting. On the second or third 
day, the scarlet efflorescences appear 
on the skin, after three or four days 
they disappear, and are succeeded by 
a ffentle perspiration ; the fever then 
subsides, and the outer skin falls off 
in small scales. In malignant scarlet 
fever, the patient is not only seized 
with coldness and shivering, but with 
creat languor, debilityi &nd sickness, j 
followed by heat, vomiting of bilious 
matter, great soreness of the throat, 
short and laborious breathing, and a 
"^uick, small, and depressed pulse. In 
tne progress of the disease, a general 
redness pervades the face, body, 
and limbs, which appear somewhat 
swollen. The eyes and nostrils are like- 
wise red ; and from the latter there is 
an acrid discharge. A tendency to 
delirium prevails. In the malignant 
form the symptoms undergo no change 
on tiie first day ; but on the following 
the pulse becomes small and irregular ; 
the tongue, teeth, and lips, are covered 
with a brown or black crustation. The 
breath is extremely fcetid, the respira- 
tion laborious, the deglutition painful, 
the head becomes retracted, an acrid 
discharge flows from the nostrils, the 
tonsils and the adjoining parts are 
covered with dark sloughs, and deaf- 
ness and delirium comes on. The rash 
is usually pale, and changes soon 
to a dark or livid red colour. 

In its very mild form, and when 
unattended by any inflammation or 
ulceration, nothing farther wiU be re- 
quisite than to keep the apai-tment 
clean and open, to follow a light diet, 
without animal food, to use acidulated 
liquors for drink, to take Home gentle 
oi>ening medicine, and to keep a hot 
bran poultice round the throat from 
the first symptom till the eighth or 
&mth day. In the more severe forms 



of the disease, administer an emetic 
on the first coming on of the fever, and 
send for the doctor. During conva- 
lescence, the greatest care is necessary 
againt exposure to cold, even in the 
mildest attacks. These precautions 
are necessanr until the process of des- 
quamation (falling off of the cuticle) is 
completed, which is seldom less than 
about a fortnight. If the patient is 
exposed to cold during this period, 
internal congestion, as of the kidneys, 
occurs, and dropsy supervenes. This 
is always a dangerous and intractable 
complication, and hence it should be 
known that the danger is not always 
over when the fever has subsided. 

Whooping Cough. — This is a convul- 
sive cough, interrupted by a full and 
sonorous inspiration, usually termi- 
nating by a vomiting or expectoration. 
The cough usually comes on with an 
oppression of breathing, some degree 
of thirst, a quick pulse, and other 
symptoms of fever ; to which are suc- 
ceeded hoarseness, cough, and a diffi- 
culty of respiration. These symptoms 
continue for about a fortnight or three 
weeks, when the cough becomes con- 
vulsive, and assumes the peculiar 
sound which is called a whoop. After 
the complaint has attained its height, 
it usually continues for some weeks, 
and then ^oeB off gradually. In some 
cases it is, however, protracted for 
several months. The whooprag, though 
very fatiguing, and subject to a return 
of violence on any fresh exposure to 
cold, seldom proves dangerous, except 
when the patient is very young, or 
when it is accompanied with some 
complication, such as bronchitis. It 
seldom happens that a person has this 
disease more than once. It Lb unwise 
to attempt the cure without the doc- 
tor's aid, but the following hints may 
be acted upon. A frequent change of 
air, and a flannel waistcoat next the 
skin, ouffht to be had recourse to. 
Young children should lie with their 
heads raised, and be made to stand 
upon their feet, bending a little for- 
ward, when the tits begin, in order to 
guard against suffocation. The diet 
should be light, and of easy digestion -, 
gelatinous soups should be frequently 
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taken. Bathing the feet and body in 
warm water is to be recommended. 

Chicken-pox, — This disease, like 
■mall-pox, only affects a person once, 
though there nave been instances of 
second attacks. It is heralded by 
ehilliness, followed by flashings and 
heat, pains in the head and back, 
thirst, restlesness, and a quick pulse ; 
sometimes, however, no such symp- 
toms are perceptible. Aboutthe second 
or third day, the pustules become 
filled with a watery fluid, and gene- 
rally on the fifth day they dry away. 
In most cases it is onl^ necessary to 
make use of a spare diet on the first 
appearance of the eruption, to resort 
to frequent warm baths, and to take 
one or two mild cooling purgatives 
afterwards ; but should the fever be 
high and the patient weak, medical 
advice had better be sought, as this 
disorder, though not dangerous in it- 
self, weakens and exposes the system 
to other attacks if not treated skil- 
fully. 



is the undonbted 

means of saving thousands of lives an- 
nually. It it well known that those 
persons who have been vaccinated have 
the small-pox much more favourably, 
and that re-vaccination after the lapse 
of years renders nurses and others 
practically secure. All parents are 
strongly advised to have their children 
vaccinated. Two or three days before 
vaccination a mild aperient powder 
should be given. If during the pro- 
gress of the disease of cow-pox, the 
child should take any other disease, it 
shoold, on its recovery, be re-vacci- 
nated, and the doctor informed of the 
oivoumstances, as the lymph taken 
from its arm is not fit for vaccinating 
purposes, and is never used. 

Tha Mode ^ Vcuxmation is to insert 
under the skin of one or both arms, 
just below the shoulder, lymph or mat- 
ter taken from a healthy chikU Tha 
better mode is to make thx«e snuiU. 



scratches, thus "/ with a lancet, and 
to work the matter under the skin. 
The place must then be allowed to dry 
thoroughly. About the iif th day there 
is redness round the peaces, and tlie 
inflammation increases until the ninth 
day, when the vaccine disease is usu- 
ally at its height. The pustules are 
then re-opened by the doctor, aud the 
inflammation subsides. TTie scabs gra- 
dually harden until, on or about the 
twentieth day, they fall off, and leave 
scars which last a lifetime. 
Ventilation in Sick Booms. 

-^Under no circumstances is the ven- 
tilation of the sick room so essential 
as in the febrile diseases of an infectious 
kind. Such infection, however, rarely 
extends above a few feet from the 
body of the patient ; and even in the 
most malignant diseases with the ex- 
ception of the severer forms of small- 
pox and scarlet fever, its influence does * 
not exceed a few yards, if the room 
be well ventilated. If, however, ven- 
tilation be neglected, the power of 
infection becomes greatly augmented 
from its concentration in conflned air ; 
it settles upon clothes and furniture. 
Smooth ana polished surfaces do not 
easily receive or retain infectious mat- 
ter ; consequently the nurses and 
attendants, m cases of infectious dis- 
eases, should have glazed gowns, and 
aprons of oiled silk, and never "stuff," 
fur, or cotton. 

Ii^eotion and Contagion.— 

The diseases usually regarded as infec- 
tious are typhus fever, plague, puerpe- 
ral fever, influenza, whooping-cough, 
consumption in its latter stages, small- 
pox, chicken-pox, measles, scarlet- 
fever, and erysipelas. The term 
"through the air^ is used to distin- 
guish ir^ectwus from contagions dis- 
eases. Among the latter, which are . 
communicated only by contact, are 
itch, siwens, venereal diseases, yaws, 
scald head, ringworm, and EtQrptiau 
ophthalmia. 
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"Time," according to the old pro- 
rerb, "is money;" and it may also, 
in many cases, and with equal trath- 
fulness, be said to be life ; for a few 
moments, in great emergencies, often 
turn the balance between recovery and 
death. This applies more especially 
to all kinds of poisoning, fits, submer- 
sion in water, or exposure to noxious 
eases, and many accidents. If people 
knew how to act during the interval 
that must necessarily elapse from the 
moment that a medical man is sent 
for until he arrives, many lives might 
be saved, which now, unhappily, are 
lost. Generally speaking, however, 
nothing is done — all is confusion and 
fright ; and the surgeon, on his arrival, 
finds that death hM already seized its 
victim, who, had his friends but known 
a few rough rules for their guidance, 
might nave been rescued. We shall, 
therefore, in a series of remarks, give 
such mformation as to the means to 
be employed in the event of accidents, 
injuries, &c. , as, by the aid of a gen> 
tlemauof large professional experience, 
we are warranted in recommending. 

lost of Ihrngs, te., necessary 
to carry out all Znstxtictions. 

We append at once a list of drugs, 
Ac, and a few prescriptions necessary 
to carry out all the instructions siven 
in this series of articles. It wul be 
seen that they are few — they are not 
expensive; and by laying in a little 
stock of them, our instructions will be 
of instant value in all cases of accident, 
kc. The drugs are — Antimonial Wine. 
Antimonial Powder. Blister Com- 
pound. Blue Pill. Calomel. Car- 
bonate of Potash . Compound Iron Pills . 
Compound Extract of Colocynth. 
Compound Tincture of Camphor. Ep- 
som Salts. Goulard's Extract. Jalap, 
in powder. Linseed oil. Myrrh and 
Aloes PillB. Kitre. Oil of Turpen- 



tine. Opium, powdered, md Lauda- 
num. Sal Ammoniac. Senna Leaves. 
Soap Liniment. Opodeldoc. Sweet 
Spirits of Kitre. Turner's Cerate. — 
To which should be added : Common 
Adhesive Plaster. Isinglass Plaster, 
lint. A pair of small Scales, with 
weights. An ounce, and a drachm 
Measure-slass. A Lancet. A Probe. 
A pair of Forceps, and some curved 
needles. 

The following prescriptions may be 
made up for a small sum, and, by 
keeping them properly labelled, and 
by referring to the remarks on the 
treatment of any particular case, much 
Bufferinc, and perhaps some lives, may 
be saved. 

Emetie Draught. — Twenty grains of 
sulphate of zinc in an ounce and a half 
of water. This draught is to be re- 
peated in a quarter of an hour, if 
vomiting does not take place. 

Injection. — Two tablespoonfnls of 
oil of turpentine in a pint of warm 
gruel. 

lAnimenis. — 1. Eq[ual parts of lime- 
water and linseed-oil well mixed to- 
f ether. [lime-water is made thus: 
^our six pints of boiling water upon 
I lb. of lime ; mix well together, and 
when cool strain the liquid from off 
the lime which has fallen to the bottom, 
taking care to get it as clear as possi- 
ble.] 2. Compound camphor liniment. 

L<^ion». — 1. Mix a dessert spoonful 
of Goulard's extract and two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar in a pint of water. 
2. Mix ioz. of sal-ammoniac, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, and the same 
quantity of gin or whisky, in half a 
pint of water. 

Oouiard Lotion. — 1 drachm of snsar 
of lead, 2 pints of rain-water, 2 tea- 
Bpoonfiils 01 spirits of wine. For in- 
flammation of the eyes or elsewhere : 
—The better way of making Goulard 
Lotion, if for the eyes, is to add to 6 
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oz. of distilled water, or water that has 
been well boiled, 1 drachm of the ex- 
tract of lead. 

Opodeldoc. — This lotion being a 
valuable application for sprains, lum- 
bago, weakness of joints, &c., and it 
being difficult to procure, either pure 
or froshly made, we give a recipe for 
its preparation. Dissolve I oz. of 
camphor in a pint of rectified spirits 
of wme ; then dissolve 4 oz. of hard 
white Spanish soap, scraped thin, in 
4 oz. of oil of rosemary, and mix them 
together. 

Tii/e Common Black Draught, so muck 
used in England. — Infusion of senna 10 
drachms; Epsom salts 10 drachms; 
• tincture of senna, compound tincture of 
cardamoms, compound spirit of laven- 
der, of each 1 drachm. Families who 
make black draught in quantity, and 
jirish to m^eserve it for some time Mdth- 
out spoiling, should add about two 
drachms of spirits of hartshorn to each 
pint of the strained mixture, the use of 
this drug being to prevent its becoming 
mouldy or decomposed. A simpler 
and equally efficacious form of black 
draught is made by infusing ^ oz. of 
Alexandrian senna, 3 oz. of £psom 
salts, and 2 drachms of bruised ginger 
and coriander seeds, for several hours 
in a pint of boiling water, straining 
the liquor, and adding either 2 drachms 
of sal- volatile or spirits of hartshorn to 
the whole, and giving 3 tablespoonf uls 
for a dose to an adult. 

Mixtures. — I. ^j)erte«i^. — Dissolve 
an ounce of Epsom salts in half a pint 
of senna tea; take a quarter of the 
mixture as a dose, ana repeat it in 
three or four hours if necessary. 

Fever Mixture. ^"Mix a drachm of 
powdered nitre, 2 drachms of carbonate 
of potash, 2 teaspoonfuls of antimonial 
wine, and a tablespoonful of sweet 
spirits of nitre, in half a pint of water. 

Myrrh and Aloes Pills.— Teai grains 
made into two pills are the dose for a 
full-grown person. 

Compound Iron PiUs. — ^Dose for a 
full-grown person: 10 graina made 
into two pills. 

puis. — 1. Mix 6 grains of calomel 
and the same quantity of antimonial 
powder with a little bread orumb, and 



make them into two pills. Dose for 
a fuU-grown person : two pills. — 2. 
Mix 5 grains of blue pill and the same 
quantity of compound extract of colo* 
Cjrnth together, and make into two 
pills, the dose for a full-^own person. 

Powders. — Mix a gram of calomel 
and 4 grains of powdered jalap to- 
gether. 

In all cases the dose of medicines 
given is to be regulated by the age of 
the patient. 

Ahemethy's Plan for making Bread 
and Water Poultice. — First scald out 
a basin; then, having put in some 
boiling water, throw m coarsely- 
cnimbled bread, and cover it with a 
plate. When the bread has soaked 
up as much water as it will imbibe, 
drain off the remaining water, and 
there will be left a light pulp. Spread 
it a third of an inch thick on folded 
linen, and apply it wh^n of the tem* 
perature of a warm bath. To preserve 
it moist, occasionally drop warm water 
on it. 

Linseed Meal Poultice. — "Scald your 
basin by pouring a little hot water 
into it ; then put a small Quantity of 
finely-ground linseed meal into the 
basin, pour a little hot water on it» 
and stir it round briskly until yoa 
have well incorporated them; add a 
little more meiu and a little more 
water; then stir it again. Do not let 
any lumps remain m the basin, but 
stir the poultice well, and do not be 
sparing ot your trouble. What you d o 
next is to take as much of it out of the 
basin as you may require, lay it on a 
piece of soft linen, and let it be about 
a quarter of an inch thick.'* — Aber- 
nethy. The practice of modem hospi- 
tals is to spread the poultice very 
thinly to lessen the weight on the 
patient: thus made, it requires renew* 
mg oftener. 

Mustard Poultice. — ^Mix equal parts 
of dry mustard and linseed-meal in 
warm vinegar. When the poultice ia 
wanted weak, warm water may be 
used for the vinegar ; and when it is 
re<}uired very strong, mustard alone, 
without any linseed-meal, is to be 
mixed with warm vinegar. Mustard 
plasters axe now prepwed in a dry 
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form, like sheets of paper; these re- 
quire to be imtnersed in water, hot or 
cold, and laid on the part affected; 
thus a mustard plaster may be had in 
a moment. 

An Ordinary BUster, — Spread a little 
blister compound on a piece of common 
adhesive plaster with uie risht thumb. 
It should oe put on just thickly enough 
to conceal the appearance of the plas- 
ter beneath. The part from which a 
blister has been taken should be co- 
vered till it heals over, with soft linen 
rags smeared with lard. 

Baths and Fomentations. 

All fluid applications to the body 
are exhibited either in a hot or cold 
form ; and the object for which they 
are administered is to produce a stimu- 
lating effect over the entire, or a part, 
of the system ; for the effect, though 
differently obtained, and varying m 
degree, is the same in principle, 
whether procured by hot or cold 
water. 

Heat. — There are three forms in 
which heat is universally applied to 
the body, — that of the tepid, warm, 
and vapour bath; but as the first is 
too inert to be worth notice, and the 
last dangerous and inapplicable, except 
in public institutions, we shall confine 
our remarks to the really efficacious 
one— the 

Warm and Hot Bath. — These baths 
«re used whenever there is congestion, 
or accumulation of blood in the inter- 
nal organs, causing pain, difficulty of 
breathing, or stupor, and are employed, 
by their stimulating property, to cause 
a rush of blood to the surface, and, by 
unloading the great orgzms, produce 
» temporary congestion in the skin, 
and so equalise the circulation. The 
effect of the hot bath is to increase 
the fulness of the pulse, accelerate 
respiration, and excite perspiration. 
In all inflammations of the stomach 
and bowels, the hot bath is of the 
utmost consequence ; the temperature 
of the warm bath varies from 92** to 
100% and may be obtained by those 
who have ro thermometer to test the 
exact heat, by mixing one measure of 
boiling with hwo of cold water. On 



leaving a warm bath a hot sheet should 
be thrown round the patient. 

FommiatioM are generally used to 
effect in a part the benetit produced 
on the whole body by the bath ; to 
which a sedative action is occasionally 
gjven by the use of roots, herbs, or 
other ingredients ; the object being to 
relieve the internal organ, as the 
throat, or muscles round a joint, by 
exciting a greater flow of blood to the 
skin over the affected part. As the 
real agent of relief is heat, the fomenta- 
tion should always be as hot as it can 
comfortably be borne, and, to insure 
effect, should be repeated every half 
hour. Warm fluids are applied in 
order to render the swelling which 
accompanies inflammation less painful, 
by the greater readiness with which 
the skin yields, than when it is harsh 
and dry. They are of various kinds ; 
but the most simple, and oftentimes 
the most useful that can be employed, 
is " Warm \Yater." Another kind of 
fomentation is composed of dried pop- 
pyheads, 4 oz. Break them to pieces, 
empty out the seeds, put them into four 
pints of water, boil for a quarter of an 
hour, then strain through a cloth or 
sieves and keep the water for use Or, 
chamomile flowers, hemlock, and many 
other plante may be boiled, and the 
part fomented with the hot liquor, by 
means of flannels wetted with the 
decoction. 

Coldy when applied in excess to the 
body, drives the blood from the sur- 
face to the centre, reduces the pulse, 
makes the breathing hard and difficult, 
produces coma, and, if long continued, 
death. But when medicinally used, 
it excites a reaction on the surface 
equivalent to a stimulating effect ; as 
in some cases of fever, when the body 
has been sponged with cold water, it 
excites by reaction increased circula- 
tion on the skin. Cold is sometimes 
used to keep up a rex>ellent action, as» 
when local inflammation tekes place, 
a remedy is applied which, by its be- 
numbing and astringent effect, causes 
the blood, or the excess of it in the 
part, to recede, and by contracting 
the vessels, prevente the return of any 
undue quantity, till the affected part 
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recovers its tone. Such remedies are 
called Lotiowt, and should, when used, 
be applied with the same persistency 
as the fomentation ; for, as the latter 
should be renewed as often as the heat 
passes off, so the former should be 
applied as often as the heat from the 
sKm deprives the application of its 
coldness. 

Poultp'.es are only another form of 
fomentation, thougn chiefly used for 
abscesses. The ingredient best suited 
for a poultice is that which retains 
heat the longest ; of these insredients, 
the best are linseed-meal, bran and 
bread. Bran sewed into a bag, as it 
can be reheated, will be found the 
cleanest and most useful, especially 
for sore throats. 

Kow to Bleed. 

In cases of great emergency, such as 
the strong kind of apoplexy, and when 
a surgeon cannot possibly be obtained 
for some considerable time, the life of 
the patient depends almost entirely 
upon the fact of his being bled or not. 
We therefore ffive instructions how the 
operation of bleeding is to be per- 
formed, but caution the reader only 
to attempt it in cases of the greatest 
emergency. Place a handkerchief or 
piece of tape rather but not too tightly 
round the arm, about three or four 
inches above the elbow. This will 
cause the veins below to swell, and 
become very evident. If this is not 
sufficient, the hand should be con- 
stantly and quickly opened and shut 
-for the same purpose. There will now 
be seen, passing up the middle of the 
fore-arm, a vein which, just below the 
bend of the elbow, sends a branch in- 
wards and outwards, each branch 
shortly joining another large vein. It 
is from the outer branch that the per- 
son is to be bled. The right arm is 
the one mostly operated on. The ope- 
rator should take the lancet in Lis 
right hand, between the thumb and 
first finger, place the thumb of his left 
hand on the vein below the part where 
-he is going to bleed from, and then 

gently thrust the tip of the lancet into 
be vein, and, taking care not to push 
it too deeply, out in a gently curved 



direction, thus '-', and bring it out, 
point npwarils, at about half an inch 
from the part of the vein into which 
he had thrust it. The vein must be 
cut lengthways, and not across. When 
sufficient blood has been taken away, 
remove the bandage from above the 
elbow, and place the thumb of the 
left hand finnly over the cut until all 
the bleeding ceases. A small pad of 
lint is then to be put over the cut, 
with a larger pad over it, and the two 
kept in their places by means of a 
handkerchief or linen roller bound 
pretty tightly over them and round 
the arm. 

When a person is bled he should 
always be in the standing, or at any 
rate in the sitting, position ; for if, aa 
is often the case, he should happen to 
faint, he can, in most cases at leaat, 
easily be brought to again by the ope- 
rator placing him flat on his back, and 
stopping the bleeding. This ia of tJte 
greatest importance. It has been re- 
commended, for what supposed ad- 
vantages we don't know, to bleed 
people when they are lying down. 
Should a person, under these circum- 
stances, faint, what could be done to 
bring him to again ? The great treat- 
ment of lowering the body of the pa- 
tient to the flat position cannot be tol- 
lowed here. It is in that position 
already, and cannot be placed lower 
than it at present is — except, as is most 
likely to be the case, under the 
ground. 

Bleeding from the Nose. — Many 
children, especially those of a san- 
guineous temperament, are subject to 
sudden discharges of blood from some 

Sart of the body ; and as all such 
uxes are in general the result of an 
effort of Nature to relieve the system 
from some overload or pressure, such 
discharges, unless in excess, and when 
likely to produce debility, should not 
be rashly or too abruptly diecked. In 
general, these discharges are confined 
to the summer or spring fnonths of 
the year, and follow pains in the head, 
a sense of drowsiness, languor, or op- 
pression; and, as such symptoms are 
relieved by the loss of blooo, the hre- 
morrhage should, to a certain extent. 
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be encouraged. When, however, the 
bleeding is excessive, or returns too 
freqnently, it becomes necessary to 
apply means to subdue or mitigate the 
amount. For this purpose the sudden 
and unexpected appUcation of cold is 
itself sufficient, in most cases, to arrest 
the most active hasmorrhage. A wet 
towel laid suddenly on the back, be- 
tween the shoulders, and placing the 
child in a recumbent posture, is often 
sufficient to effect the object ; where, 
however, the efifnsion resists such 
simple means, napkins wrung out of 
oold water must be laid across the 
forehead and nose, the hands dipped in 
cold water, and a bottle of hot water 
applied to the feet. If, in spite of 
these means, the bleedinff continues, 
a little fine wool or a few folds of lint, 
tied together by a piece of thread, 
must bi pushed up the nostril from 
which the blood flows, to act as a plug 
and pressure on the bleeding vesseL 
When the discharge has entirely 
ceased, the plug is to be pulled out 
by means of the thread. To prevent 
a repetition of the haemorrhage, the 
body should be sponged every morning 
with cold water, and the child put 
nnder a course of steel wine, have 
open-air exercise, and, if jpossible, 
salt-water bathing. For children, a 
key suddenly dropped down the back 
between the skin and clothes, will 
often immediately arrest a copious 
bleeding. 

Spitting qf Blood, or hemorrhage 
from the lungs, is generally known 
from bjood from the stomach by its 
being of a brighter colour, and in 
less quantities, than the latter which 
is always mixed with the half-di- 
gested food. In either case, rest 
should be immediately enjoined, total 
abstinence from stimulants, and a low, 
poor diet) accompanied with the hori- 
sontal position, and bottles of boiling 
water to the feet. At the same time 
the patient should suck through a 
quill, every hour, half a wine-glMs of 
water in which ten or fifteen d^ps of 
the elixir of vitriol has been mixed, 
ud, till further advice has been pro- 
cured, keep a towel wrung out of cold 
water cm. the chest or stomach, ac- 
8 



cording to the seat of the hsemorr^ 
hage. 

Bites aaid Stings. 

BiTBS AND Stings may be divided 
into three kinds. — 1. Those of Insects. 
2. Those of Snakes. 8. Those of Dogs 
and other Animals. 

1. The Bites and Stings <^ Insects, 
such as gnats, bees, wasps, Ac, need 
cause very littie alarm, and are, oene- 
rally speaking, easily cured. They 
are very serious, however, when they 
take place on some delicate part of the 
body, such as near the eye, or in the 
throat. The treatment ia very simple 
in most cases ; and consists ia taJung 
out the sting, if it is left behind, with a 
needle, and applying to the part a lini- 
ment made oi nnely-scraped chalk and 
olive-oil, mixed together to about the 
thickness of cream. 

To remove a Bee Sting, pull the 
sting out at once with the fingers or a 
needle. Press a key tightly over the 
stung part ; this forces tiie poison out ; 
wipe the place, sock it» and then i^ply 
the blue-baff. 

Bathing tiie part bitten with warm 
turpentine or warm vinegar is also of 
great use. If the person feels faint, 
he should lie quietly on his back, and 
take a little brandy-and-water, or sal- 
volatile and water. When the inside 
of the throat is the part stung, there 
is £^reat danger of violent inflammation 
taking place. In this case, from eight 
to twelve leeches should be imm^i- 
ately put to the outside of the throat, 
and wnen they drop c&, the part to 
which they had been applied should be 
well fomented with warm water. The 
inside of the throat is to be constantly 
gargled with salt and water. Bits of ice 
are to sucked. Rubbii^ the face and 
hands well over with plain olive-oU, be- 
fore going to bed, will often keep gnats 
and musquitoea from bitinff during 
the niglii. Strong scent, snoh as eau 
de Cologne will have the same efiect. 

2. Bites (^Snakes. — These are much 
more dangerotis than the prece cling , 
and require more powerful remefltik 
The bites of the different kinds of 
snakes do not Skll aot alike, but affect 
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people in different ways. Treatment 
(dtive pait bitten. — The great thing is 
-to prevent the poison getting into the 
blood ; and, if pos^'ible, to remove the 
-.vhole of it at once from the body. A 
pocket-handkerchief, a piece of tape 
or cord, or, in fact, of anything that 
is at hand, should be tied tightly 
round the part of the body bitten ; if 
it be the les or arm, immediately a6ove 
the bite, and between it and the heart. 
The bite should then be sucked seve- 
ral times by any one who is near. 
There is no danger in this, provided 
the person who does it has not got the 
ikiu taken off any part of his mouth. 
V\1iat has been sucked into the mouth 
should be immediately spit out again. 
Birt if those who are near have suffici- 
ent nerve for the operation, and a suit- 
able instrument, \hey should cut out 
the central part bitten, and then bathe 
the wound for some time with warm 
water, to make it bleed freely. The 
wound should afterwards be rubbed 
with a stick of lunar caustic, or, what 
is better, a solution of this — sixty 
•rrains of lunar caustic dissolved in an 
Mince of water— should be dropped 
)ito it. Hie band should be kept on 
die part during the whole of the time 
that these means are being adopted. 
The wound should afterwards be co- 
vered with lint dipped in cold water. 
The beat plan, however, to be adopted, 
if it can be managed, is the following : 
— Take a common wine-glass, and, 
holding it upside down, put a lighted 
candle or a spirit-lamp mto it for a 
minute or two. This will take out 
the air. Then clap the glass suddenly 
over the bitten part, and it will become 
attached, and hold on to the flesh. 
The glass being nearly empty, the 
biood containing the poison will, in 
consequence, flow into it from the 
wound of its own accord. This jpro- 
c^-is should be repeated three or four 
>:iiiieB, and the wound sucked, or 
uashcd with warm water, before each 
i:»]ilication of the glass. As a matter 
ii' course, when the kIass is removed, 
'.; the blood should be washed out of 
■I before it il applied again. Con^ir 
utional Treaimnit. — There is mostly 
at tirst great depi^ession of strength in 



these cases, and it is therefore poqwi- 
site to give some stimulant ; a glass of 
i hot brandy - and - water, or twenty 
drops of sal- volatile, is the be t that 
> can be given. When the strength has 
- returned, and if the patient has not 
already been siok, a little mustard in 
hot water should be given, to make 
him so. If, on the other hand, as is 
often the case, the vomiting is exces- 
sive, a Iprge mustard poultice should 
be placed over the stomach, and a grain 
of solid opium swallowed in the form 
of a pill, for the purpose of stopping it. 
Only one of these pills should be given 
by a non-professional person. In all 
cases of bites from snakes, send for 
a surgeon as quickly as possible, and 
act according to the above directions 
until he arrives. If he is within any 
reasonable distance, content yourself 
by putting on the band, sucking the 
wound, applying the glass, and if 
necessary, giving a little brandy-and- 
water. 

3. Bites <^ Dogs. — For obvious rea- 
sons, these kinds of bites are more 
freaaently met with than those of 
snakes. The treatment is the same as 
that for snake-bites, more especially 
that of the bitten part. The majority 
of writers on the subject are in &voar 
of keeping the wound open as long as 
possible. This may be done by put- 
ting a few beans on it, and then by 
applying a large linseed-meal poultice 
over them. 

Injuries and Accidents to 
Bones. 

Dishcaiion of Bones. — When the end 
of a bone is pushed out of its natural 
position, it is said td be dislocated. 
This may be caused by violence, dis- 
, ease, or natural weakness of the parts 
about a joint. Symptoms. — ^Deformity 
about the joint, with unnatural pro- 
minence at one part and depression at 
another. The limb may be shorter or 
longer than usual, and is stiff and un- 
able to be moved, differing in these 
last two respects from a broken limb, 
which is mostly shorter, never longer 
than usual, and which is always more 
moveable. Treaim^nt. — So much prac- 
tical science and tact are requisite in 
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«rder to bring a dislocated bone into 
its proper poaition again, that we 
strongly advise the reader never to 
interfere in these cases ; nnless, in- 
deed, it is altogether impossible to ob- 
tain the services of a surgeon. Bat 
becaose any one of us may very possi- 
bly be placed in that emergency, we 
give a few rongh rules for the reader's 
l^dance. In the first place make the 
}oint^ from which the loone has been 
displaced, perfectly steady, either by 
fixing it to some firm object or else 
by holding it with the hands;, then 
pnll the dislocated bone in a direction 
towards the place from which it has 
been thrust, so that^ if it moves at 
all from its unnatural position, it may 
have the best chance of returning to 
its proper place. Do not, however, 
pull or press against the parts too vio- 
lently, as you may, perhaps, by doing 
80), rupture blood-vessels, and produce 
most serious consequences. When 
Tou do attempt to reduce a difllocated 
bomey do it as quickly as possible after 
the accident has taken place, eveanr 
hour making the operation more dim- 
cult. When the patient is very strong, 
he may be j>ut into a warm bath until 
he feels famt, or have sixty drops of 
antimonial wine siven him every ten 
minutes until he feels sickish. These 
two means are of great use in relaxing 
the muscles. If the bone has been 
brought back again to ite proper place, 
ksep it there by means of bandages ; 
and if there is much pain about the 

i'oint, apply a cold lotion to it, and 
ceep it perfectly at rest. The lotion 
should be, a dessert-spoonful of Gou- 
lurd's extract, and two table-spoonfuls 
of vinegar, mixed in a pint of water. 
Leeches are sometimes necessary. Un- 
less the local pain, or general feverish 
symptoms, are great, the patient's diet 
should be the same as usual. Dislo- 
cations may be reduced a week, or 
even a fortnight, after they have taken 
plaoe. As, therefore, although the 
sooner a bone is reduced the better, 
there is no very gr«at emergency, and 
as the most serious con8e<}uence8 may 
follow improper or too violent treat- 
ment, it is always better for people in 
these eases to do too little than too 



much ; inasmuch as the good which has 
not yet may still be done, whereas the 
evil that luis been done cannot so 
easily be undone. 

Fractures of Bones, — Symptoms. •— 
1. Deformity of the part. 2. Unnatu- 
ral looseness. 3. A grating sound 
when the two ends of the broken bone 
are rubbed together. 4. Loss of natu- 
ral motion and power. In some casoa 
there is also shortening of the limb. — 
Fracture takes place from several 
causes, as a fall, a blow, a squeeze, 
and sometimes from the violent action 
of muscles. Trecttment. — In cases 
where a surgeon cannot be procured 
immediately after the accident, the 
following ffeneral rules are offered for 
the readers guidance : — The broken 
limb should be placed and kept as 
nearly as possible in its natursd po- 
sition. This is to be done by first 
pulling the two portions of the bone 
m opposito directions, until the limb 
becomes as long as the opposite one, 
and then by applying a splint^ and 
binding it to &e part by means of 
a roller. When there is no defor- 
mity, the puUing is of course un- 
necessary. If there is much swelling 
about the brokenpart, a cold lotion is 
to be applied. This lotion {which we 
tnU call lotion No. I) may be thus 
made : — Mix a dessert-spoonful of 
Goulard's extract and two table-spoon- 
fuls of vinegar in a pint of water. 
When the leg or arm is broken, al- 
ways, if possible, get it to the same 
length and form as the opposite limb. 
The broken part should do kept per- 
fectly quiets When a broken limo is 
deformed, and a particular muscle is 
on the streteh, place the limb in such 
a position as will relax it. This will 
in most cases cure tte deformity. 
Brandy and water, or sal-'^olatiie and 
water, are to be given when the 
patient is faint. Surgical aid should, 
of course, be procured as soon as pos- 
sible 

Joints, Iiyories to.— All kinds 
of injuries to loints, of whatever de- 
scription, require particular attention, 
in consequence of the violent inflam- 
mations which are so liable to take 
plaoe in these parts of the body» and 
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which do 80 much miachief in a little 
time. The joint injured should al- 
ways be kept perfectly at rest; and 
when it is very painful, and the akin 
about it Tfi^ swollen, hot, and shining, 
at the same time that the patient has 
general feverish symptoms, such as 
great thirst and heaa-ache — leeches, 
and when they drop off, warm popny 
fomentations, are to be applied; the 
Ko. I pills above-mentioned are to be 
given (two are a dose for a crown per- 
son) with a black draught three hours 
afterwiurds. Give also two table- 
spoonfuls of the fever-mixture every 
four hours, and keep the patient on 
low diet. When the injury and 
swelling are not very great, warm ap- 

Slications, with rest, low diet, and a 
ose of aperient medicine, will be 
sufficient. When a joint has received 
a penetrating wound, it will require 
the most powerful treatment, and can 
only be properly attended to by a 
surgeon. The patient's friends will 
have to use their own judgment to a 
great extent in these and in many 
other cases, as to when leeches, fever 
mixture, &c., are necessary. A uni- 
versal rule, however, without a single 
exception, m dboaya to rest a joint weU 
after it has been mjured in any way 
whatever, to purge the patient, and 
to keep him on low diet^ without beer, 
unless he has been a very great 
drinker indeed, in which case he may 
still be allowed to take a little; for if 
the stimulant that a person has been 
accustomed to in excess be all taken 
away at once, he is very likely to 
have an attack of delirium tremens. 
The quantity given should not, how- 
ever, be much— say a nint, or, at the 
most, a pint and a half per day. 
Rubbing tbe joint with opodeldoc, or 
the application of a blister to it, is of 
great service in takinn; away the 
thickenings, which often remam after 
a]l heat, pain, and redneu have left 
an injured joint. Great care should 
be observed in not using a joint too 
quickly after it has been injured. 
When the shoulder-joint is the one 
injured, the ann should be bound 
tightly to the body by means of a 
linen or flaniiel roller, and the elbow 



raised ; when the elbow, it should be 
kept raised in the straight position, 
on a pillow ; when the wrist, it should 
be raised on the chest, and suspended 
in a slins ; when the knee, it should 
be kept m the straight position ; and, 
lastly, when the ankle, it should be 
a little raised on a piljow. 

Bruises, Lacerations, and 

Cuts. — Wherever the bruise may be, 
or however swollen or discoloured the 
skin may become, two or three appli- 
cations of the aetract of lead, kept to 
the part by means of lint, will, in aa 
hour or little more, remove all pain, 
swelling, and tenderness. Simple or 
clean cuts only require the edges of 
the wound to be placed in their exact 
situation, drawn close together, and 
secured there by one or two slips of 
adhesive plaster. When the wound, 
however, i» jaeged, or the flesh or 
cuticle laoeratedT the parts are to be 
laid as smooth and regular as possible, 
and a piece of lint, wetted in the ex- 
tract of lead, laid upon the wound, 
and a piece of greased lint placed 
above it to prevent the dressing stick- 
ing ; the whole covered over to pro 
tect from injury, and the part dressed 
in the same manner once a day till 
the cure is effected. (See also p. 143). 



Bruises and their Treat- 
ment.— The best application for a 
bruise, be it large or small, is moist 
warmth; therewre, a warm bread- 
and -water poultice in hot moist flan- 
nels diould be put on, as they supple 
the skin. If the bruise be very 
severe, and in the neighbourhood of a 
joint, it will be well to apply ten or 
a dozen leeches over the whole bruised 
part, and afterwards a pouitice. But 
leechee should not be put on voung 
children. If the bruised part be the 
knee or the ankle, walking should 
not be attempted till it can be per- 
formed wilihout pain. Inattention to 
this point often lays the foundation 
for serious mischief in these joints, 
especially in the case of scrofulous 
persons. In all conditions of bruises 
occurring in children, whether swel- 
lings or abrasions, no remedy is so 
quKik or certain of effecting a cure as 
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the pure extract of lead applied to 
the part. (See also p. 143. ) 

Bums and Scalds« 

Bums and Scalds beins easen- 
tially the &ame in ail particulars, and 
differing only in the manner of their 
production, may be spoken of toge- 
ther. As a general rule, scalds are 
less severe than bums, because the 
heat of water, by which are mostly 
produced, is not, even when it is boil- 
ing, so intense as that of flame ; oil, 
however, and other liquids, whose 
^ boiling-point is high, produce scalds 
of a very severe nature. Bums and 
scalds' have been divided into three 
classes. The first class comprises 
those where the bum ir altogether 
superficial, and merely reddens the 
skin ; the second, where the injury is 
greater, and we get little bladders 
containing a fluid(called serum) dotted 

/over the affected part ; in the third 
class we get, in the case of bums, a 
charring, and in that of scalds, a 
softening or pulpiness, perhaps a com- 
plete and immediate separation of 
the part. This may occur at once, or 
in the course of a little time. The 
pain from the second kind of 43ums 
is much more severe than that in the 
other two, although the danger, as a 
general rule, is less than it is in the 
third class. These injuries are much 
more dangerous when they take place 
on the trunk than when they happen 
on the arms or legs. The danger 
arises more from the extent of surface 
that is burnt than from the depth to 
which the bum ^oes. This rule, of 
course, has certam exceptions; be- 
cause a small bum on the chest or 
belly penetrating deeply is more dan- 
gerous tiian a more extensive but 
superficial one on the arm or leg. 
When a person's clothes are in flames, 
the best way of extinguishing them 
is to wind a rug, or some thick mate- 
rial, tightly round the whole of the 
body. 

Treatment of the First Clous of Bums 
and Scalds.— Of the part affected. — 
Cover it immediatelv with a good 
coatinff of common flour, or better 
still with finely-powdered whiting, or 



cotton-wool with flour dredged well 
into it. The great thing is to keep 
the affected surface of the skin from 
the contact of the air. The part will 
shortly get well, and the skin may or 
may not peel off. Constitutional Treat- 
ment. — If the burn or scald is not 
extensive, and there is no prostration 
of strength, this is very simple, and 
consists in simply ^ving a little 
aperient medicine — ^pills [No. 2), as 
follows : — Mix 5 grains of blue pill 
and the same quantity of compound 
extract of colocvnth, and make into 
two pills — the dose for a full-grown 
person. Three hours after the pills 
give a black draught. If there are 
general symptoms of fever, such as 
hot skin, thirst, head-ache, &c., &c., 
two tablespoonfuls of fever-mixture 
are to be given every four hours. 
The fever-mixture, we remind our 
readers, is made thus : — Mix a drachm 
of powdered nitre, 2 drachms of car- 
bonate of potash, 2 teaspoonfuls of 
antimonial wine, and a tablespoonful 
of sweet spirits of nitre, in half a 
pint of water. 

Second Class. Local Treatment. — 
As the symptoms of these kinds of 
bums are more severe than those of 
the first class, so the remedies appro- 
priate to them are more powerful. 
Having, as carefully as possible, re- 
lEoved the clothes from the burnt 
surface, and taking care not to break 
the bladders, spread the followiog 
liniment (No. i) on a piece of linen 
or lint — not the^t^^ side — and apply 
it to the part ; the liniment should 
be equal parts of lime-water and lin- 
seed-oil, well mixed. If the bum is 
on the trunk of the body, it is better 
to use a warm linseed-meal poultice. 
After a few days dress the wound 
with Turner's cerate. If the bum 
is at the bend of the elbow, place the 
arm in the straight position ; for if it 
is heint, the skin, when healed, will be 
contracted, and the arm, in all pro- 
bability, always remain in the same 
unnatural position. This, indeed, 
applies to all parts of the body ; 
therefor^ always place the part af- 
fected in the most stretched position 
posaiUe. CcnstiMkmal TitatmaU.-^ 
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The same kind of treatment is to be 
used as for the first class, on! v it mnst 
be more powerful. Stimulants are 
more often necessary, but must be 
given with great caution. If, as is 
<Tften the case, there is great irrita- 
bility and restlessness, a dose of 
opium (paregoric, in doses of from 
sixty to a hundred drops, according 
to age, is best) is of great service. 
The feverish symptoms will require 
aperient medicines and the fever- 
mixtxire. A drink made of about a 
tablespoonful of cream of tartar and 
a little lemon-juice, in a quart of 
warm water, allowed to cool, is a 
very nice one in these cases. The 
diet throughout should not be too 
low, especiulv if there is much dis- 
charge from the wound. After a few 
days it is often necessary to give 
wine, ammonia^ and strong beef-tea. 
These should be had recourse to 
when the tongue gets dry and dark 
and the pulse weak and frequent. If 
there should be, after the lapse of a 
week or two, pain over one puiicular 
part of the belly, a Lister should 
be put on it, and a powder of mercury 
anil chalk — ^grey powder and Dover's 
puwuer (two grains of the former and 
five of the latter) given three times a 
day. Affections of the head and 
chest also frequently occur as a con- 
sequence of these kinds of bums, but 
no one who is not a medical man can 
treat them. 

Third Class. — ^These are so severe 
as to make it impossible for a non- 
professional person to be of much ser- 
vice in attending to them. When 
they occur a surgeon shoiild always 
be sent for. Until he anwes, how- 
ever, the following treatment nhould 
be adopted : — Place the patient full 
length on his back, and keep him 
warm. Apply fomentations of flan- 
rels wrung out of boiling water and 
t> rinkled with spirits of turpentine 
V the part, and give wine and sal- 
vo, atile in such quantities as the 
pro.^tration of strength requires ; al- 
-n iivi? bearing in mind the great fact 
that yon have to steer between two 
quickHands — death from present pros- 
trsH.on and death from future ezoito- 



ment, which will always be increased 
in proportion to the amount of sti- 
mulants given. Give, therefore, only 
just as much as is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep life in the body. 

GoneiuMdon of Brain— Stim- 
ninff . — This may be caused by a blow 
or a Tall. 8ymptonus--Co\dL skin; weak 
pulse ; almost total insensibility ; 
slow, weak breathing ; pupil of the 
eye sometimes bigger, sometimes 
smaller, than natund ; inability to 
move ; unwillingness to answer when 
spoken to. These symptoms come on 
directlyafter the accident. Treatment, 
— Place the patient quietly on a warm 
bed, send for a surgeon, and do nch- 
thing else for the first four or six hours. 
After this time the skin will become 
hot, the pulse full, and the patient 
feverish altogether. If the sureeon 
hais not arrived by the time uiese 
s^ptoms have set in, shave the pa- 
tient's head, and apply the following 
lotion (No. 2) : Mix naif an ounce of 
sal-ammoniac, two tablespoohfuls of 
vinegar, and the same quantity of 
gin or whisky, in half a pint of 
water. Then give this pill (No. 1) : 
Mix five grains of calomel and the 
same quantity of antimonial powder 
with a littie bread-crumb, and make 
into two pills. Give a black draught 
three hours after the pill, and two 
tablespoonfuls of the above-mentioned 
fever-mixture every four hours. Keep 
on low diet. Leedies are sometimes 
to be applied to the head. These 
cases are often followed by violent 
inflammation of the brain. They 
can, therefore, only be attended to 
properly throughout by a surseon. 
The great thing for people to do in 
these cases is — nothing ; contenting 
themselves with putting the patient 
to bed, and waiting the arrival of a 
surgeon. 

The Cholera, and Antunnal 
Complaints. — To oppose cholera, 
there seems no surer or better means 
than cleanliness, sobriety, and ju- 
dicious ventilation. Where there id 
dirt, that is the place for choler-" : 
where windows and doors are kt-' - 
most jealously shut, there cholera will 
ind easiest entrance ; and p«:op]c v\l.'> 
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indulge in intemperate diet during the 
bot days of autumn, are actually 
oourting death. To repeat it, cleanli- 
ness, sobriety, and free ventilation 
almost always defy the pestilence ; 
but in case of attack, immediate re- 
course should be had to a physician. 
The faculty say that a large number 
of lives have been. lost in many sea- 
sons solely from delay in seeking 
medieal assistance. They even assert 
that» taken early, the cholera is by no 
means a fatal disorder. The copious 
use of salt is recommended on very 
excellent authority. Other autumnal 
complaints there are, of which diar- 
rhoea is the worst example. They 
oome on with pain, flatulence, sickness, 
with or without vomiting, followed 
by loss of appetite, general lassitude, 
and weakness. If attended to at the 
first appearance they may soon be 
conquered; for which purpose it is 
necessary to assist nature in throwing 
off the contents of the bowels, which 
may be dene by means of the following 
prescription : — Take of calomel 3 grains, 
rhubarb 8 grains ; mix, and take it in 
a little honey or jelly, and repeat the 
dose three times, at the intervals of 
four or five hours. The next parpose 
to be answered is the defence of the 
lining membrane of the intestines from 
their acrid contents, which will be 
best effected by drinking copiously of 
linseed tea, or of a dnnk made by 
pouring boiling water on quince-seeds, 
which are of a very mucUaginous na- 
ture; or, what is still better, fnU 
draughts of whey. If the complaint 
continue after these means have been 
employed, some astringent or binding 
medicme wiU be required, as the sul^ 
joined :» Take of prepared chalk 2 
drachms, cinnamon- water 7 oz., syrup 
of poppies 1 oz. ; mix, and take 3 table- 
spoonfuls every four hours. Should 
tnis fail to complete the cure, \ oz. of 
tincture of catechu, or of kmo, may 
be added to it, and then it will seldom 
ful; or a teaspoonful of kino alone, 
with a little water, every three hours, 
till the diarrhoea is checked. While 
any symptoms of derangement are 
present, particular attention must be 
paid to the diet, which should be of a 



soothing, lubricating, and lieht nature, 
as inst^ced in veal or chicken broth, 
which should contain but little salt. 
Rice, batter and bread puddings will 
be generally relished, and be eaten 
with advantage; but the stomach is too 
much impaired to digest food of a more 
solid nature. Indeed, we should give 
that organ, together with the bowels, 
as little trouble as possible, while they 
are so incapable of acting in their ac- 
customed manner. Much mischief is 
frequently produced by the absurd 
practice of taking tincture of rhubarb, 
which is almost certain of aggravating 
that species of disorder of which we 
have now treated ; for it is a spirit as 
strong as brandy, and cannot fail of 
producing harm upon a surface which 
IS rendered tender by the formation 
and contact of vitiated bile. But our 
last advice is, upon the first appear- 
ance of such symptoms as are above 
detailed, have immedictte recourse to a 
doctor, where possible. 

Ginger Plaster ^ good for face-cuihe. — 
Take a piece of brown paper, cut it 
the size of the cheek, put it into a 
saucer, with just enough brandy to 
soak it — very little brandy will do 
this ; then powder the paper well with 
powdered or grated ginger ; put it on 
the face cold and wet, and let it re- 
main on till the paper gets dry. You 
may use this remedy with the great- 
est safety, putting a plaster on the 
same part of the face even twice a 
day without any fear of making the 
skm tender. When put on at night 
it will often give sleep and ease when 
other applications have quite failed to 
do BO, and you need not disturb the 
sufferer to take off the brown paper 
when dry ; it will do no harm even if 
it remains on all night. The ginger 
will not irritate the skin. 

TtMture of Arnica fofr Bruitfes, <fc. 
—Tincture of arnica is often an excel- 
lent remedy for bnusea. 

Substances in the Eye.— To 

remove fine particles of gravel, lime, 
&c., the eye should be syringed with 
lukewarm water till free from them. 
Be particular not to worry the eye, 
under the impreasion that the sub- 
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stanoe Ib still there, which the enlarge- 
ment of some of the minute vesaels 
makes the patient believe is actually 
the ease. 

Sore Eyes. — Incorporate tho- 
roughly, in a glass mortar or vessel, 
one part of strong citron ointment 
with three parts <S spermaceti oint- 
ment. Use the mixture night and 
morning, by placing a piece of the size 
of a pea in the comer of the eye 
affected. — Only to be used in. cases of 
chronic or long-standing inflammation 
of the organ, or its lids. 

Lime in the Eye. — Bathe the 
eye with a little weak vinegar and 
water, and carefully remove any little 
piece of lime which may be seen, with 
a feather. If any lime has got en- 
tangled in the eyelashes, carefully 
clear it away with a bit of soft linen 
soaked in vinegar-and- water. Violent 
inflammation is sure to follow; a smart 
purge must be therefore administered, 
and in all probability a blister must 
be applied on the temple, behind the 
ear, or nape of the neck. 

Stye in tlie Eye.— Styes are lit- 
tle abscesses which form between the 
roots of the eyelashes, and are rarely 
larger than a small pea. The best way 
to manage them is to bathe them fre- 
quently with warm water, or in warm 
poppy-water, if very painful. When 
they have burst, use an ointment com- 
posed of one part of citron ointment 
and four of spermaceti, well rubbed 
together, and smear along the edge of 
the eyelid. Give a grain or two of 
jcalomel with 5 or 8 grains of rhubarb, 
according to the age of the child, twice 
a week. The old-fashioned and appa- 
rently absurd practice of nibbing the 
stye with a rins, is as good and speedy 
a cure as that by any process of medi- 
cinal application; though the number 
of times it is rubbed, or the quality of 
the ring and direction of the strokes, 
has nothing to do with its success. 
The pressure and the friction excite 
the vessels of the part, and cause an 
absorption of the effused matter under 
the eyelaidi . The ed^ of the nail will 
answer as well as a nng. 

->^The following ointment has been 



found very beneficial in inflammations 
of the eyeball and edges of the eyelids : 
— Take of prepared calomel 1 scruple ; 
spermaceti ointment, \ oz. Mix them 
well together in a glaas mortar : apply 
a small quantity to each comer of the 
eye every night and morning, and also 
to the edges of the lids, u they are 
affected. If this should not eventually 
remove the inflammation, elder-flower 
water may be applied three or four 
times a day, by means of an eye-cup. 
The bowels should be kept in a laxa- 
tive state by takins occasionally a 
quarter of an ounce of Cream of Tartar 
or Epsom salts. 

Fasting. — It is said by many able 
physicians that fasting is a means of 
removing incipient disease, and of re- 
storing the body to its customary 
healthy sensations. Howard, the cele- 
brated philanthropist (says a writer), 
used to fast one day in every week. 
Napoleon, when he felt his system 
unstrung, suspended his wonted repast^ 
and tooK his exercise on horseback. 

Convnlsione. 

Convulsions come on so suddenly, 
often without the slightest warning, 
and may prove fatal so quickly, that 
all people should be acquainted at least 
with their leading symptoms and treat- 
ment, as a few moments, more or less, 
will often decide the question between 
life and death. The treatment, in 
very many cases at least, to be of the 
slightest use, should be mimediatej as 
a person in a fit (of apoplexy, for in- 
stance) may die while a surgeon is 
being fetched from only the next 
street. We shall give, as far as the 
fact of our editing a work for non- 
professional readers will permit, the 
peculiar and distinctive symptoms of 
the various kinds, and the immediate 
treatment to be adopted in each case. 

Apoplexy . —These fits may be 
divided into two kinds -^the Urong 
and the iDeaJc, 

The. Strong Kind, -> These cases 
mostly occur in stout^ strong, short- 
necked, bloated-faced people, who are 
in the habit of living well. Symptoms. 
— Tl^e patient may or may not have 
had h eadache, spaiks before his eyes, 
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with confaaion of ideas and giddineas, 
for a day or two before the attack. 
When it takes place he falls down 
insensible; the body becomes para- 
lyzed, generally more so on one side 
than the other ; the face and head are 
hot, and the bloodvessels about them 
swollen; the pupils of the eyes are 
larger than natural, and the eyes 
themselves are fixed; the mouth is 
mostly drawn down at one comer; the 
bi*eathinff is like loud snoring; the 
pulse fml and hard. Treatment. — 
x^laoe the patient immediately in bed, 
with his head well raised; take off 
everything that he has round his neck, 
and bleed freely and at once from the 
arm. If you have not g[ot a lancet, 
nse a penknife, or anything suitable 
that may be at hand. Apply warm 
mustard poultices to the soles of the 
feet and the insides of the thighs and 
le^; put two drops of castor oil, 
mixed up with eight grains of calomel, 
on the top of the tongue, as far back 
as possible : a most important part of 
the treatment beina to open the Dowels 
as quickly and freely as possible. The 
patient cannot swallow; but these 
medicines, especially the oil, will be 
absorbed into the stomach altogether 
independent of any voluntary action. 
If possible, throw up a warm turpen- 
tine clyster (two tablespoonfuls of 
oil of turpentine in a pint of warm 
gruel); or, if this cannot be obtained, 
one composed of about a quart of warm 
aalt-and- water and soap. Cut off the 
hair, and apply rags dipped in weak 
yinegar-ana-water, or weak gin-and- 
water, or even simple cold water, to 
the head. If the bloodvessels about 
the head and neck are much swollen, 
put from eight to ten leeches on the 
temple opposite to the paralyzed side 
of the body. Alwajrs send for a doc- 
tor immediately, and act according 
to the al^ve rules, doing more or less 
according to the means at hand, and 
the length of time that must neces- 
sarily efapse until he arrives. A pint, 
or even a quart of blood in a very 
strong person, ma^r be taken away. 
When tne patient is able to swallow, 

f've him the No. 1 pills, and the No. 
mixture direotly. [1^ No. 1 pilla 



are made as follows : — Mix 5 grains of 
calomel and the same quantity of anti- 
monial powder with a little bread- 
crumb : make into two pills, the dose 
for a full-grown person. For the No. 
1 mixture, dissolve an ounce of Epsom 
salts in half a pint of senna tea : take 
a quarter of the mixture as a dose.] 
Repeat these remedies if the bowels 
are not well opened. Keep the pa- 
tient's head wdl raised, and cool, as 
above. Give very low diet indeed: | 
gruel, arrowroot, and the like. When 
a person is recovering, he should have 
bhsters applied to the nape of the 
neck, his Dowels should be Kept well 
open, light diet given, and fatisue, 
worry, and excess of all kinds avoided. 
The Weak Kmd. Symptoms.— Theae 
attacks are more frequently preceded 
b^ warning symptoms than the first 
kmd. The face is pale, the pulse 
weak, and the body, espeoiaUy the 
hands and legs, cold, ^ter a little 
while, these symptoms sometimes alter 
to those of tne first class in a mild 
desree. IVeatment. — At first, if the 
puke is very feeble indeed, a little 
brandy-and- water or sal- volatile must 
be given. Mustard poultices are to 
be put, as before, to the soles of the 
feet and the insides of the thighs and 
le^s. Warm bricks, or bottles filled 
with warm water, are also to be placed 
under the arm-pits. When the 
strength has returned, the body be- 
come warmer, and the pulse fuller 
and harder, the head should be shaved, 
and wet rags applied to it, as before 
described. Leecnes should be put, as 
before, to the temple opposite the side 
paralyzed ; and the bowels should be 
opened as freely and as quickly as pos- 
sible. Bleedine from the arm n often 
necessary in these oases, but a non- 
professional person should rarely have 
recourse to it. ' Blisters may be ap- 
plied to the nape of the neck at once. 
The diet in these oases should not be 
so low as in the former— indeed, it is 
often necessary, in a day or so after 
one of these attacks, to give wine, 
strong beef -tea, &c., accordOng to the 
condition of the patient's strength. 

I>i8tmctiona between Apoplexy and 
J^U^sy.^h A^yldzy mostly h* 
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pexkB in people over thirty, whereas i thrust ont of the month. When tho 



epilepsy generally occurs under that 
age ; at any rate for the first time. A 
person who has epileptic fits over 
thirty has generally suffered from 
them for some years, 2. Again, in 
apoplexy the body is paraly^, and 
therefore has not the convulsions wMch 
take place in epilepsy. 3. The peculiar 
snoring will also distinguish apoplexy 
from epilepsy. 

Diaiinctions between Apoplexy and 
Drunkenness. — 1. The known habits of 
the person. 2. The fact of a person 
who was perfectly sober and sensible 
a little time before being found in a 
state of insensibility. 3. The absence, 
in apoplexy, of the smeU of drink on 
applying the nose to the mouth. 4. A 
person in a fit of apoplexy cannot be 
roused at all ; in omnkenness he 
mostly can, to a certain extent. 

Distinction between Apoplexy and 
Hysterics.— ^y^stencA mostly happen 
in young, nervous, unmarried women ; 
and are attended with convulsions, 
sobbing, laughter, throwing about of 
the body, &c., &c. 

Distinction between Apoplexy and 
Poisoning by Opium. — It is exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish between these 
two cases. In poisoning by opium, 
however, we find the peculiar smell of 
the drug in the patient's breath. We 
should also, in forming our opinion, 
take into consideration the person's 
previous conduct — whether he has 
been low and desponding for some 
time before, or has ever talked about 
committing suicide. 

XSpilepsy. — Falling Sickness. — 
These fits mostly happen, at any rate 
for the first time, to young people, 
and are more common in M>ys than 
girls. They are produced by numerous 
causes. Symptoms. — The fit may be 
preceded by pains in the head, pal- 
pitations, &c., &c. ; but it mostly 
happens that the person falls down 
insensible suddenly, and without any 
warning whatever. The eyes are dis- 
torted, so that only their whites can 



fit goes off, the patient feels drowsy 
and faint, and often sleeps soundly for 
some time. Treatment. — ^During the 
fit, keep the patient flat on his back, 
with his head slichtly raised, and 
prevent him from doing any harm to 
himself; dash cold water into his face, 
and apply smelling-salts to his nose ; 
loosen his shirt-collar, &c. ; hold a 
piece of wood about as thick as a fin- 

fer — ^the handle of a tooth-brush or 
nife will do as well — between the 
two rows of teeth, at the back part of 
the mouth. This will prevent the 
tongue from being injured. A tea- 
spoonful of common salt thrust into 
the patient's mouth, during the fit, is 
of much service. The after-treatment 
of these fits is various, and depends 
entirely on their causes. A good ge- 
neral rule, however, is always to keep 
the bowels well open, and tne patient 
quiet, and free mm fatigue, worry, 
and excess of all kinds. 

Fainting Fits are sometimes very 
dangerous, and at others perfectly 
harmless; the question of danger de- 
pending altogetner upon the causes 
which have produced them, and which 
are exceedingly various. For instance, 
fainting produced by disease of the 
heart is a very serious symptom in- 
deed ; whereas that arising from some 
slight cause, such as the sight of 
blood, ftc, need cause no alarm what- 
ever. The symptoms of simple faint- 
ing are so well known that it would 
be quite superfluous to enumerate 
them here. The treatment consists in 
laying the patient at full length upon 
his back, with his head upon a level 
with the rest of his body, loosening 
everything about the neck, dashing 
cold water into the face, and sprink- 
ling vinegar -and -water about the 
mouth ; applying smelling-salts to the 
nose; and^ when the patient is abio 
to swallow, in giving a little war..L 
brandy-and-water, or about 20 dro|i:. 
of sal-volatile in water. 



Bi/sterics. — These fits take place, fo/ 
be seen ; there is mostly foamin*; from the most part, in young, nervous, iin- 
the mouth ; the fingers are clinched ; married women. They happen much 
and the body, especially on one side, less often in married women ; and even 
is much agitated ; the tongue is often (in some rare cases indeed) in men. 
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Young women who are subject to 
these tits are apt to think that they 
are suffering m>m all " the ills that 
flesh is heir to ;" and the false symp- 
toms of disease which they show are 
so like the true ones, that it is often 
exceedingly difficult to detect the dif- 
ference. The fits themselves are 
mostly preceded by great depression 
of spirits, shedding of tears, sickness, 
palpitation of the heart, ftc. A pain, 
as if a nail were being driven in, is 
also often felt at one particular part 
of the head. In almost all cases, 
when a fit is coming on, pain is felt on 
the left side. The pain rises gradu- 
ally until it reaches the throat, and 
then gives the patient a sensation as 
if she had a pellet there, which pre- 
vents her from breathing properly, 
and, in fact, seems to threaten actual 
suffocation. The patient now |^ene- 
rally becomes insensible, and famts ; 
the body is thrown about in all di- 
rections, froth issues from the mouth, 
incoherent expressions are uttered, 
and fits of laughter, cr3dng, or scream- 
ing, take place. When the fit is 
going off, the patient mostly cries bit- 
terly, sometimes knowing all, and at 
others nothing, of what has taken 
place, and feehng general soreness all 
over the body. Treabmcnt duHjig the 
fit — Place the body in the same posi- 
tion as for simple fainting, and treat, 
in other respects, as directed in the 
article on Epilepsy. Alvoays well loosen 
die patif^^a stays ; and, when she is 
recovering, and able to swallow, give 
twenty drops of sal- volatile in a little 
water. The after-ireeUment of these 
cases is very various. If the patient 
is of a strong constitution, she should 
live on plam diet, take plenty of 
exercise, and take occasional doses of 
castor oil, or an aperient mixture. If, 
as is mostly the case, the patient is 
weak and delicate, she will require a 
difierentmodeof treatment altogether. 
Good nourishing diet, gentle exercise, 
cold baths, occasionally a dose of I 
myrrh and aloes pills at night, and a | 
do»e of compound iron pills twice a 
day. [As to the myrrh and a oes 
dU^s, ten grains made into two pills 
*t * a dose for a full grown person. Of 



< the compound iron pills the dose for 
a full-grown person is also ten grains 
made into two pUls.] In every case, 
amusing the mind, and avoiding all 
•' causes of over-excitement, are of great 
service in bringing about a permanent 
cure. 

Liver Complaint and Spasms. — The 
following is recommended from per- 
sonal experience : — ^Take four ounces 
of dried dandelion root, one ounce of 
the best ginger, a quarter of an ounce 
of Columba root ; bruise and boil alto- 
gether in three pints of water till it is 
reduced to a quart : strain, and take 
a wine-glassful every four hours. It 
is a ''safe and simple medicine for 
both liver complaint and spasms." 

Lumba>go. — A "new and successful 
mode" of treating Lumbago, advocated 
by Dr. Day, is a form of counter-irri- 
tation, said to have been introduced 
to general notice by the late Sir An- 
thony Carlisle, and which consists in 
the instantaneous application of a flat 
iron button, gently heated in a spirit- 
lamp, to the SKin. Dr. Corrigan 
published an account of some cases 
very successfully treated by nearly 
similar means. Dr. Corrigan's plan 
was however, to touch the surface of 
the part affected, at intervals of half 
an inch, as lightly and rapidly as pos« 
sible. Dr. Day has founa greater ad- 
vantages to result from drawing the 
flat surface of the heated button * 
lightly over the affected part, so as to 
act on a greater extent of surface. 
The doctor speaks so enthusiastically 
of the benefit to be derived from this 
practice, that it is evidently highly 
deserving attention. 

Indigestion affecting the Heart. — 
Where palpitation occurs from in- 
digestion, the treatment must be 
dii^Bcted to remedy that disorder ; 
when it is consequent on a plethoric 
state, purgatives will be effectual. In 
this case the patient should abstain 
from every kind of diet likely to pro- 
duce a plethoric condition of bot'y. 
Animal food and fermented liquor 
must be particularly avoided. Too 
much indulgence in sleep will also 
prove injurious. When the attacks 
arise from uei*vous ii'ritabiiity, the ex- 
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of air, and a tonic diet. Should the , „ , ^- ^ i . x * i_ 

palpitation originate from organic de- 8^»U be the next Bubject for rra^k ; 
rangement, it mnat be, of course, be- »f ^ we anticipate more detailed in- 
yond domestic management. Luxu- "tnictions for the treatmwit of per- 
rious living, indolence, and tight- Bons powoned, by «vmg a simple Liar 
lacing often produce this aflfection : of the Peincipal1>oi80N8, with theip 
such cases are to be conquered with a Antidotes or. Remedies. 
little resolution. ' 

OU of Vitriol ) 

Aquafortis \ Magnesia^ Chalk, SoapHmd- Water. 

Spirit of Salt ) 

Tartar Emetic Oily Brinks, Solution of Oak-bark. 

Salt of Lemons, or ... ) Chalk, Whiting, Lime, or Magnesia and Water. 
Acid of Sugar ) Sometimes an Emetic Draught. 

TVn«n*o A -J ) Pump on back. Smelling Salts to nose^ Artificud 

^^^^^° ^^^ J Breathing, Chloride of Lime to nose. 

Pearl«ash \ 

Soap-Lees I 

iSire "^^' Lemon- juioe, and Yinegar-and- Water. 

Hartshorn l 

Sal-Volatae ] 

Arsenic v 

^^^te^Are^o (Bmetic^ Lime- Water, Soap-and-Water, Sugw-and- 

King's YeUow, or:::::'. V Water, Oily Drinka. 
Yellow Arsenic ' 

Mercury ) 

Corrosive Sublimate... > Whites of Eggs, Soap-and- Water. 
Calomel ) 

Q^j^jjj I Emetic Drauffht, Vinegar-and- Water, dashing Cold 

TAn^iinntn' } Water OU chest and face, walking up and downfor 

^^ ( two or three hours. 

Lead \ 

Sugar of Lead"::::::.:: [ ^psom Salts, Castor Oil, Emetics. 
Goulard's Extract .) 

Copper ) 

Blue-stone V Whites of Eggs, Sngar-and- Water, Castor Oil, GrueL 

Verdigris ) 

Zinc Lime-Water, Chalk-and-Water, Soap-and-Water. 

Iron Magnesia, Warm Water. 

HetAane \ 

Hemlock f Emetics sad Castor Oil ; Brandy-and- Water, if ne* 

Nightehade l cessary. 

^'ox^ove ) 

'isonous Food Emetics and Castor OiL 
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The irymptanui of poisoning may be 
known tor the most part from those of 
Bome diseases which they are very 
like, from the fact of their coming on 
immedicUely after eating or drinking 
something ; whereas those of disease 
come on, in most cases at least, by de- 
grees, and with warnings. In most 
cases where poison is known, or sus- 
pected to have been taken, the first 
thing \o be done is to empty the 
stoiutch well and immediately, by 
means of mustard mixed in warm wa- 
ter, or plain warm salt-and- water, or, 
better, this draught, which we call 
No. 1 : — ^Twenty grains of sulphate of 
sdnc in an ounce and a half of water. 
This draught to be repeated in a quar- 
ter of an hour if vomiting does not 
ensue. The back part of the throat 
should be well tickled with a feather, 
or two of the fingers thrust down it, 
to induce vomiting. The cases where 
Tomitinff must not be used are those 
where tiie skin has been taken off, 
and the parts touched irritated and 
inflamed by the poison taken, and 
where the action of vomiting would 
increase the eviL Full instructions 
are siven in the article on each par- 
ticuuff poison as to where emetics are 
or are not to be given. The best and 
safest way of emptying the stoi&ach is 
by means of the stomach -pum^, as in 
certain cases the action of vomiting is 
likely to increase the danger arismg 
from the swollen and congested con- 
dition of the blood-vessels of the head, 
which often takes place. In the hands, 
however, of any one else than a sur- 

geon, it would be not only useless, 
ut harmful, as a great deal of dex- 
terity, caution, and experience are 
required to use it properly. After 
havins made these brief introductory 
remarks, we shall now proceed to 
particulars. 

Sulphuric Acid, or Oil of Vitriol (a 
dear, colourless liquid, of an oily ap- 
pearance). — Symptoms in those who 
nave swallowed it. — ^When much is 
taken, these come on immediately. 
Ther^ is great burning pain, extend- 
ing from the month to the stomach ; 
vomiting of a li(]^uid of a dark coffee- 
'lour, often mixed with shreds of 
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flesh and streaks of blood ; the skin 
inside the mouth is taken off, and the 
exposed surface is at first white, and 
after a time becomes brownish. There 
are sometimes spots of a brown colour 
round the lips and on the neck, caused 
by drops of the acid falling on these 
parts. There is great ditficulty of 
breathing, owing to the swelling at 
the back part of the mouth. After a 
time there is much depression of 
strength, with a quick, weak puke, 
and cold, clammy skin. The UM^e is 
pale, and has a very anxious look. 
When the acid swallowed has been 
sreatly diluted in water, the same 
kind of symptoms occur, only in a 
milder degree. Treatment. — Give a 
mixture of magnesia in milk-and- 
water, or, if this cannot be obtained, 
of finely-powdered chalk, or whiting, 
or even of the plaster torn down from 
the walls or ceiling, in milk-and-water. 
The mixture should be nearly as thick 
as cream, and plenty of it eiven. As 
well as this, simple gniel, milk, or 
thick flour-and- water, are very useful, 
and phould be given in large quantities. 
Violent inflammation of the parts 
touched by the acid is most likely to 
take place in the course of a little 
time, and can only be properly at- 
tended to by a surseon; but if one 
cannot be obtained, leeches, the fever 
mixtures (the recipe for which appears 
repeatedly in previous paragraphs), 
thick drinks, such as barley-water, 
gruel, arrowroot, &o., must be had 
recourse to, according to the symp- 
toms of each particular case, and the 
means at hand. The inflamed condi- 
tion of the back part of the mouth 
requires particular attention. When 
the breathing is very laboured, and 
difficult in consequence, from fifteen 
to twenty leeches are to be imme- 
diately applied to the outside of the 
throat, and when they drop off, warm 
poppy fomentations constantly kept 
to the part. When the pain over the 
stomach is very great, the same local 
treatment is necessary; but if it ia 
only slight, a good mustard poultice 
will be sufficient without the leeches. 
In all these cases, two tablespoonfuls 
of the fever mixture should be ^nvcu 
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every four hours, and only emel or 
arrowroot allowed to be eaten for some 
days. 

NUric Acid, commonly known as 
Aqtia FortiSy or Red Spirit of Nitre (a 
straw-coloured fluids of the consistence 
o£ water, and which gives off dense 
white fumes on exposure to theair)« 
Symptoms produced in those who have 
stcallowed it. — Much the same as in the 
case of sulphuric acid. In this case, 
however, the surface touched by the 
acid becomes yellowish. The tongue 
is mostly much swollen. TrecUm/ent. 
— The same as for sulphuric acid. 

Muriaiic Acid, Spirit of Salt (a thin 
yellow fluid, emitting dense white 
fumes on exposure to the air). — This 
is not often taken as a poison. The 
symptoms and treatment are much the 
same as those of mtrie add. 

N.B. — In no case ofpoisonifig by these 
three acids sJvould emetics ever be given. 

Oxalic Add, commonly called Salt of 
Lemons. — This poison may be taken 
by mistake for Epsom salts, which it 
is a good deal like. It may be distin- 
guished from them by its very acid 
taste and its shape, which is that of 
needle-formed crystals, each of which, 
if put into a drop of ink, will turn it 
to a reddish brown, whereas Epsom 
salts will not change its colour at all. 
When a large dose of this poison has 
been taken, death takes place very 
quickly indeed. Symptoms produced 
in those who have swalloioed U. — A 
hot, burning, acid taste is felt in the 
act of swallowing, and vomiting of a' 
greenish brown fluid is produced, sooner 
or later, according to the quanti^and 
strength of the poison taken. There 
is great tenderness felt over the. sto- 
mach, followed by clammy perspira- 
tions and convulsions; the legs are 
often drawn up, and there is generally 
stupor, from which the patient, how- 
ever, can easily^ be roused, and always 
great prostration of strength. The 
pulse IS small and weak, and the 
breathing faint. Treaim^U. — Chalk 
or magnesia, made into a cream with 
water, should be given in large quan- 
tities, and afterwards the emetic 
draught above prescribed, or some 
mustard-and-water^ if the draught 



cannot be got. The back part of the 
throat to be tickled with a feather, to 
induce vomiting. Arrowroot, gruel, 
and the like drinks are to be taken* 
When the prostration of strength is 
very great and the body cold, warmth 
is to be applied to it, and a little 
brandy-and-water, or sal-volatile and 
water, given. 

Prussie Acid (a thin, transparent, 
and colourless liquid, with a peculiar 
smell, which greatly resembles that of 
bitter almonds). Symptoms produced 
in those who have swcUlotned it. — These 
come on immediately after the poison 
has been taken, and may be produced 
by merely smelling it. The patient 
becomes perfectly insensible, and -falls 
down in convulsions — his eyes are 
fixed and staring, the pupils beiag 
bigger than natural, the skin is cold 
axtd clammy, the pulse scarcely per- 
ceptible, and the breathing slow and 
ning. Treatment. — Very little can 
one in these cases, as death] takes 
place so quickly after the poison has 
been swallowed, when it takes place at 
all. The best treatment — which 
should always be adopted in all cases, 
even though the patient appears quite 
dead — ^is to dash quantities of cold 
water on the back, from the top of 
the neck downwards. Placing the 
patient under a pump, and pumpiug 
on him, is the best way of domg this. 
Smelling salts are also to be applied 
to the nose, and the chest well rubbed 
with a camphor liniment. 

AUcalies. — Potash, Soda, and A m- 
monia, or common Smelling Sadtf, with' 
their principal preparations — Pearl- 
ash, Soap Lees, lAquor Potassce, Nitre, 
ScU Prunella, Hartsliom, and Sat- Vola- 
tile. Alkalies are seldom taken or j^^en 
with the view of destroying life. They 
may, however, be swallowed by mis- 
take. Symptoms produced in tliotfe 
who havs swalUnoed them. — There is 
at first a burning, acrid taste in, and 
a sensation of tightness round, the 
throat, like that of strangling; the 
skin touched is destroyed; retching, 
mostly followed by actual vomiting', 
then sets in; the vomited matteis 
often containing blood of a dark brown 
ooloor, with little shreds of flesh here 
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and there, and always changing vege- 
table blue colours green. There 
is now great tenderness over the 
whole of the belly. After a little 
whUe, great wealuiess, with cold, 
clammy sweats, a quick weak pulse, 
and purging of bloody matters, takes 
place. The brain, too, mostly becomes 
aSected. Treatme . - Give two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar or lemon-juice in 
a glassful of water every few minutes 
until the burning sensation is relieved. 
Any kind of oil or milk may also be 
given, and will form soap when mixed 
with the poison in the stotnach. Bar- 
ley-water, gruel, arrowroot^ linseed- 
tea, &c., are also very useful, and 
should be taken constantly, and in 
large quantities. If inflammation 
flkoidd take placid, it is to be treated 
by applying leeches and warm poppy 
fomentations to the part where the 
pain is most felt, and giving two table- 
spoonfuls of the fever-diixture every 
four hours. The diet in all these cases 
should only consist of arrowroot or 
gruel for the first few days, and then 
of weak broth or beef-tea for some 
tijie after. 

When very strong fumes of smelling- 
salts have in any way been inhaled, 
there is great ditficulty of breathing, 
and alarming pain in the mouth and 
nostrils. In this case let the patient 
inhale the steam of warm vinegar, and 
treat the feverish symptoms as before. 

Arsenic. — Mostly seen under the 
form of white arsenic, or fly-powder, 
and yellow arsenic, or king's yellow. 
Symptoms produced in those who Jiave 
swallowed it. — These vary much, ac- 
cording to the form and dose in which 
the poison has been taken. There is 
faintness, depression, and sickness, 
with an intense burning pain in the 
region of the stomach, which gets 
worse and worse, and is increased by 
pressure. There is also vomiting of 
dark brown matter, sometimes mixed 
with blood; and mostly great thirst, 
with a feeling of tightness round, and 
of burning in, the throat. Purging 
a* so takes place, the matters brought 
away being mixed with blood. The 
pulse is small and irregular, and the 
Fkin sometimes cold and clammy, and 



at others hot. The breathing is pain- 
ful. Convulsions and spasms often 
occur. Treatment. — Give a couple of 
teaspoonfuls of mustard in a glass of 
water, to bring on or assist vomiting, 
and also use the other means elsewhere 
recommended for the purpose. A so- 
lution, half of lime-water and half of 
linseed-oil, well mixed, may be given, 
as well as plenty of arrowroot, gruel, or 
linseed-tea. Simple milk is also useful. 
A little castor-oil should be given, to 
cleanse the intestines of all the poison, 
and the after-symptoms treated on ge- 
neral principles. 

Corrosive Sublimate. — Mostly seen 
in the form of little heavy crystalline 
masses, which melt in water, and have 
a metallic taste. It is sometimes seen 
in powder. This is a most powerful 
poison. Sijmptoms. — These mostly 
come on immediately after the poison 
has been taken. There is a coppery 
taste experienced in the act of swal- 
lowing, with a burning heat, extend- 
ing from the top of the throat down to 
the stomach; and also a feeling of 
great tightness round the throat. In 
a few mmutes great pain is felt over 
the region of the stomach, and fre- 
quent vomiting of long, stringy, white 
masses, mixed with blood, takes place. 
There is also mostly great purging. 
The countenance is generally pale and 
anxious ; the pulse always small and 
frequent ; the skin cold and clammy, 
and the breathing diflicult. Convul- 
sions and insensibility often occur, and 
are very bad symptoms indeed, llie 
inside of the mouth is more or less 
swollen. ^ Treatment. — Mix the whites 
of a dozen eggs in two pints of cold 
water, and give a glassful of the mix- 
ture every three or four minutes, until 
the stomach can contain no moi-e. If 
vomiting does not now come on natu- 
rally, and supposing the mouth is not 
very sore or much swollen, an emetic 
draught. No. 1, may be given, and vo- 
miting induced. [The Ko. 1 draught, 
we remind our readers, is thus made : 
— Twenty grains of sulphate of *:iiic 
in an ounce and a half of water ; the 
draught to be repeated if vomiting 
does not take place in a quarter of 
an hour.] After the stomach has bee;i 
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well ^loaned out, milk, flour-and- 
Wftter, linseed- tea, or barley-water, 
should be taken in large quantities. 
If eggs cannot be obtained, milk, 
or flour-and-water, should be given 
as a substitute for them at once. 
When the depression of strength 
is very great indeed, a little warm 
brandy-and-water must be given. 
In the course of an hour or two 
the patient should take two table- 
spoonfuls of castor-oil, and if inflam- 
mation comes on, it is to be treated as 
directed in the article on acids and 
alkalies. The diet should also be the 
same. If the patient recovers, great 
soreness of the gums is almost certain 
to take place. The simplest, and at 
the same time one of the best modes 
of treatment, is to wash them well 
three or four times a day with brandy- 
and-water. 

Calomel. — A heavy white powder, 
without taste, and insoluble in water. 
It has been occasionally known to de- 
stroy life. Symptoms. — Much the 
same as in the case of corrosive sub- 
limate. Treatment. — ^The same as for 
corrosive sublimate. If the gums are 
sore, wash them, as recommended in 
the case of corrosive sublimate, with 
brandy-and-water three or four times 
a day, and keep the patient onflaidSt 
such as arrowroot, gruel, broth, or 
beef-tea, according to the other symp- 
toms. Eating hard substances would 
make the gums more sore and tender. 

Copper. — The preparations of this 
metal which are most likely to be the 
one producing poisonous symptoms, 
«re wue'Stone and verdigris, I^eople 
are often taken ill after eating food 
that has been cooked in copper sauce- 
pans. When anything has been cooked 
in one of these vessels, it should never 
be allowed to cool in U. SymptoTns. — 
Headache, pain in the stomach, and 
purging; vomiting of green or blue 
matters, convulsions, and spasms. 
Trec^menL — Give whites of 
sogar-and-water, castor-oil, and 
such as aiTOiTToot and grueL 

Tartar Emetic.— Be^ in the form 
of a white powder, or crystals, with 
a slightly metallic taste. It has not 
often been known to destroy life. 
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Symptoms. — A strong metallic taste 
in the act of swallowing, followed by 
a burning pain in the region of the 
stomach, vomitins, and great purging. 
The pulse is smaU and rapid, the skin 
cold and clammy, the breathing dif- 
ficult and painful, and the limbs often 
much cramped. There is also great 
prostration of strength. Treatment. — 
Promote the vomiting by giving plenty 
of warm water, or warm arrowroot and 
water. Strong tea, in lar^e quantities, 
should be drunk ; or, if it can be ob- 
tained, a decoction of oak-bark. The 
after-treatment is the same as that for 
acids and alkalies ; the principal object 
in all these cases being to keep down 
the inflammation of the parts touched 
by the poison by the means of leeches, 
warm poppy fomentations, fever mix- 
tures, and very low diet. 

Lead, and its preparations, Sugar 
of Lead, Qotdard^s Extra^U, White 
Lead. — Lead is by no means an active 
poison, although it is popularly con- 
sidered to be so. It mostly affects 
people by being taken into the system 
slowly, as in the case of painters and 
glaziers. A newly-painted house, too, 
often affects those living in it. Symp- 
toms produced wlien taken in a lartje 
dose. — There is at first a burning, 
prickling sensation in the throat, to 
which thirst, mddiness, and vomiting 
follow. The belly is tight, swollen, 
and painful ; the pain being relieved 
by pressure. The bowels are mostly 
bound. There is great depression of 
strength, and a cold skin. Treatment. 
— Give an emetic draught (^o. 1, see 
above) at once, and shortly aftei-wards 
a solution of Epsom salts in large quan- 
tities. A little brandy-and-water must 
be taken if th^ depression of strength 
is very great indeed. Milk, whites of 
eggs, and arrowroot are also useful. 
After two or three hours, cleanse the 
stomach and intestines well out with 
two tablespoonfuls of castor-oil, and 
treat the symptoms which follow ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in other 
parts of these articles. Svmptoms when 
it is taken into ihe body slowly. — Head- 
ache, pain about the navel, loss of ap- 
T)etite and fiesh, offensive breath, a 
ilueness of the edges qf the gums ; tht 
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belly IB tight, bard, and knotty, and 
tho pulse slow and languid. There is 
also sometimes a difficulty in swallow- 
wff. TrtatTnevt.—Q\ve Hye grains of 
calomel and half a grain of opium di- 
rectly, in the form of a pill, and half 
an ounce of Epsom salts in two hours, 
and repeat tiiis treatment until the 
bowels are well opened. Put the pa- 
tient into a warm bath, and throw up 
a clyster of warmish water when he is 
in it. Fomentations of warm oil of 
turpentine, if they can be obtained, 
should be put over the whole of the 
belly. The great object is to open the 
bowels as freely and as quickly as 
possible. When this has been done, a 
grain of pure opium may be given. 
Arrowroot or gruel should be taken in 
good large quantities. The after-treat- 
ment must depend altogether upon the 
symptoms of each particular case. 

Opitmif and its preparations, Lavdor 
numi, Ac. — Solid opium is mostly seen 
in the form of rich brown flattish cakes, 
with little pieces of leaves sticking on 
them here and there, and has a bitter 
and slightly warm taste. The most com- 
mon form in which it is taken as a 
poison, is that of laudanum. Symjh 
iovM. — These consist at first in giddi- 
ness and stupor, followed by insen- 
sibility, the patient, however, being 
roused to oonsciousnessby agreatnoise, 
80 as to be able to answer a question, 
but becoming insensible again almost 
immediately. The pulse is now quick 
and small, the breathinghurried and the 
skin warm and covered with perspira- 
tion. After a little time, these symp- 
toms change ; the person becomes p«r- 
fecUy vMensible, the breathing slow and 
snaring, as in apoplexy, the skin cold, 
and the pulse slow and full. Thepu- 
pU of the eye is mostly smaller than 
natural, (m applying his nose to the 
patient's mouth, a person may smell 
the poison very distinctly. TrecUment. 
— Give an emetic draught (No. 1, see 
above) directly, with large quantities 
of wann mustard-and-water, warm 
salt-and-water, or simple warm water. 
Tickle the top of the throat with a 
feather, or put two finders down it to 
bring on vomiting, which rarely takes 
] >lace of itself. Dash cold water on the 
8« 



head, chest, and spine, and flap these 
parts well with the ends of wet towels . 
Give strong co£fee or tea. Walk tiie 
patient up and down in the open air 
for two or three hours ; the great thing 
being to keep him from sleeping. Elec- 
trici^ is of much service. \V%en the 
patient is recovering, mustard poul- 
tices should be applied to the soles of 
the feet and the inside of the thighs 
and legs. The head should be kept 
cool and raised. 

The following jireparations, which 
are constantly given to children by 
their nurses and mothers, for the pur- 
pose of making them sleep, often prove 
fatal : — Soothing Syrup and Ootff'rei^a 
Cordial. The author would most earn- 
estly urge all people carine for their 
children s lives never to allow any of 
these preparations to be given unless 
ordered by a doctor. 

The treatment in the case of poison- 
ing by ^en&ane, Jfemloekf Night-^hade, 
and Foxglove is much the same as that 
for opium. Vomiting shoxdd be brought 
on in all of them. 

Poisonous Food. — It sometimes hap- 
pens that things which are in daily use, 
and most perfectly harmless, give rise, 
under certain unknown circumstances 
sind in certain individuals, to the symp- 
toms of poisoning. The most common 
articles of food of this description at« 
Mussels, Salmon, and certam kinds 
of Cheese and Bacon. The general 
symptoms are thirsty weight arout the 
stomach, difficulty of breathing, vomit- 
ing, purging, spasms, prostration of 
strength, and, m the case of mussels 
more particularly, an eruption on the 
body, like that of nettle-rash. TVeat- 
ment. — Empty the stomach well with 
No. I draught and warm water, and 
^ve two tablespoonfuls of castor-oil 
immediately after. Let the patient 
take plenty of arrowroot, gruel, and the 
like drinks, and if there is much de- 

Eression of strength, give a little warm 
randy-and-water. Should symptoms 
of fever or inflammation follow, they 
must be treated as directed in the ar- 
ticles on other kinds of poisoning. 

Mushrooms, and similar kinds of 
vegetables, often produce poisonous 
effects. ■ Tlie symptoms are variou, 
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sometimes giddiness and stupor, and at 9 powders for a child from 2 to 4 years; 
others pain in and swelling of the belly, and into 6 powdersforachildfrom4to6 



with vomiting and purging, being the 
leading ones. When the symptoms 
oome on quickly after taking the 
I>oison, it is generally the head tnat is 
affected. The treatment consists in 
bringing on vomiting in the usual man- 
ner, as quickly and as freely as pos- 
sible. The other symptoms are to be 
treated on general principles ; if they 
are those of depression, bv brandy- 
and-water or sal-volatile ; if those of 
inflammation, by leeches, fomenta- 
tions, fever-mixtures, &c., &o. 

For Cure of Kingfworm.— Take 
of subcarbonate of soda 1 drachm, 
which dissolve in \ pint of vinegar. 
Wash the head every morning \i'ith soft 
soap, and apply the lotion night and 
morning. One teaspoonful of sulphur 
and treacle should also be taken occa- 
sionally night and morning, the hair 
should be cut close, and round the 
spot it should be shaved off, and the 
part, night and morning, bathed with 
a lotion made by dissolving a drachm 
of white vitriol in 6 oz. of water. A 
small piece of either of the two sub- 
joined ointments rubbed into the part 
when the lotion has dried in. No. 1 . — 
Take of citron ointment 1 drachm ; sul- 
phur and tar ointment, of each ^ oz. : 
mix thoroughly, and apply twice a 
day. No. 2. — ^Take of simple cerate 
1 oz. ; creosote 1 drachm ; calomel 30 
grains : mix and use in the same man- 
ner as the first. Concurrent with these 
external remedies, the child should 
take an alterative powder every morn- 
ing ; or, if they act too much on the 
bowels, only every second day. The 
following will be found to answer all 
the intentions desired : — 



Alterative Powders for Rmgtoorm. 
Take of 

GraiDS. 
Sulphuret of antimony, precipit- 



ated 
Grey powder 
Calomel 
Jalap powder 



24 

12 

6 

36 



Mix carefully, and divide into 12 pow- 
dertfor achildfrom 1 to2year8old; into 



years. Where the patient is older, the 
strength may be increased by enlarging 
the quantities of the drugs ordered, or 
by giving one and a half or two pow- 
ders for one dose. The ointment is to 
be well washed off every morning with 
soap-and- water, and the part bathed 
with the lotion before re-applying the 
ointment. An imperative fact must 
be remembered by mother or nurse, — 
never to use the same comb employed 
for the child with ringworm for the 
healthy children, nor let the affected 
little one sleep with those free from 
the disease ; and, for fear of any con- 
tact by hands or otherwise, to keep the 
child's head enveloped in a nightcap 
till the eruption is completely cured. 

Scratches. — Trifling as scratches 
often seem, they ought never to be neg- 
lected, but should be covered and pro- 
tected, and kept clean and dry until 
they have completely healed. If there 
is the least appearance of inflamma- 
tion, no time should be lost in applying 
a large bread-and-water^ poultice, or 
hot flannels repeatedly applied, or even 
leeches in good numbers may be put on 
at some distance from each other. 

For Shortness of Brea'Ubi, or 
Bii&ciilt Breathing.— Yitriolated 
spirits of ether 1 oz., camphor 12 grains; 
make a solution, of which take a tea- 
spoonful during the paroxysm. Thia 
is found to afford instantaneous relief 
in difliculty of breathing, depending 
on internal diseases and other causes, 
where the patient, from a very quick 
and laborious breathing, is obliged to 
be in an erect posture. 

Strains ox the Ankle, Wrist* 
and other Joints throng vio- 
lence, such as slipping, falhng on 
the hands, pulling a limb, &c., &c. 
The most common are those of the 
ankle and wrist. These accidents 
are more serious than people gene- 
rally suppose, and often more dif- 
flcult to cure than a broken leg or arm. 
The first thing to be done is to place 
the sprained part in the straight posi- 
tion, and to raise it a little as well. 
Some recommend the application of 
cold lotions at iirat. Physicians, how- 
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ever, are quite convinced that warm 
aT)plication8 are, in most cases, the be^t 
for the tirst three or f otu* dayv Th4«e 
fotDAntations are to Us applied in the 
f^iiiowing manner : — Dip a good-sized 
piece of flannel into a pail or basin full 
of hot water or hot poppjjr fomenta- 
tion, — six poppy heads boiled in one 
qiiart of water for about a quarter of 
an hour ; wring it almost dry, and ap- 
ply it, as hot as the patient can bear, 
right round the sprained part. Then 
place another piece of flannel, quite 
dry, over it, in order that the steam 
and warmth may not escape. This pro- 
cess should be repeated as often as the 
patient feels that the flannel next to 
his skin is getting cold — the oftener 
the better. The bowels should be 
opened with a black draught, and the 
patient kept on low diet. If he has 
been a sreat drinker, he may be allow- 
ed to uSlb a little beer ; but it is better 
not to do so. A little of the cream of 
tartar drink ordered in the case of 
bums may be taken occasionally, if 
there is much thirst. When the swell- 
ing and tenderness about the joint are 
very great, from eight to twelve leeches 
may be applied. When the knee is the 
joint affected, the greatest pain is felt 
at the inside, and therefore the greater 
quantity of the leeches should be ap- 
plied to that part. When the shoulder 
18 sprained, the arm should be kept 
close to the body by means of a linen 
roller, which is to be taken four or five 
times round the whole of the chest. 
It should also be brought two or three 
times underneath the elbow, in order 
to raise the shoulder. This is the best 
treatment for these accidents during 
the first three or four days. After 
that time, supposing that no unfavour- 
able symptomB have taken place, a cold 
lotion, composed of a tablespoonful of 
aal-ammoniao to a quart of wator, or 
vinegar-and- water, should be constant- 
ly applied. This lotion will strengthen 
the part, and aJso help in taking away 
any thickening that may have formed 
about the joint. In the course of two 
or three weeks, according to circum- 
stances, the joint is to be rubbed twice 
a day with flannel dipped in opodeldoc, 
a flannel bandage rolled tightly round 



the joint, the pressure being greatest 
at the lowest part, and the patient al- 
lowed to walk about with the assist- 
ance of a cruteh or stick. He should 
also occasionally, when sitting or lying 
down, quietly bend the joint back* 
wards and forwards, to cause its nat- 
ural motion to return, and to prevent 
stiffness from taking place. When the 
swelling is very great immediately af- 
ter the accident has occurred, from the 
breaking of the blood-vessels, it is best 
to apply cold applications at first. If 
it can be procured, oil-silk may be put 
over the warm-fomentation flannel, in- 
stead of the dry piece of flannel. Old 
flannel is better than new. — The Bal- 
let Girls' Cure for sprained or strain- 
ed ankles. Plunge the foot affected into 
hot water at once, and add from a bottle 
water as hot as can be borne ; continue 
this for ten minutes. Have a pail of 
cold water ready, remove the foot from 
the hot water and hold it in the cold 
for four minutes ; now bind it tightly 
with a wet bandage and place a dry one 
over. 

To Prevent Pitting after 

Small Poz. — Si)read a sheet of thin 
leather with the ointment of ammoni- 
acum with mercury, and out out a 
place for the mouth, eyes, and nos- 
trils. After anointing the eyelids 
with a little blue ointment, apply this 
mask to the face and allow it to re- 
main for three days for the distinct 
kind, and five days for the running 
kind. It must be applied before the 
spote fill with matter, although it an- 
swers, in some cases, even after- 
wards. 

Another method is to touch e^ch 
pustule or pock with a camel-hair 
pencil dipped in a solution of lunar 
caustic of the strength of two grains 
to the ounce of distilled water. Or 
a needle may be passed through 
each pock when distended by matter. 

Snffocation, Apparent.— Suf- 
focation may arise from many differ- 
ent causes. Anything which prevents 
the air getti^ into the lungs will 
produce it. We shall give the prin- 
cipal causes and the treatment to be 
followed in each case. 

1. Carbomc Add Ga$, Choke'Dcuap 
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if Minea. — This poisonons gaa is met 
with in TOomB where charcoal is burnt, 
and where there is not sufficient 
draught to allow it to escape ; in coal- 
pits, near limekilns, in breweries, and 
in rooms and bouses where a great 
many people live huddled together in 
wretchedness and filth, and where 
the air in consequence becomes poi- 
soned. This gas gives out no smell, 
BO that we cannot know of its pre- 
sence. A candle will not bum m^ a 
room which contains much of it. 
Effect8.—A.t first there is giddiness, 
and a great wish to sleep ; after a little 
time, or where there is much of it 
present, a person feels peat weight 
m the head, and stupid; gets by 
degrees quite unable to move, and 
snores as if in a deep sleep. The 
limbs may or may not oe stiff. The 
heat of the body remains much the 
same at first. TretUment. — Remove 
the person affected into the open 
air, and, even though it is cold wea- 
ther, take off his clothes. Then lay 
him on his back, with his head 
slightly ndsed. Having done this, 
da^ vinegar-and- water over the whole 
of the body, and rub it hard, espe- 
cially the face and chest, with towek 
dipped in the same mixture. The 
hands and feet also should be rubbed 
with a hard brush. Applv smelling- 
salts to the nose, which may be 
tickled with a feather. Dashing cold 
water down the middle of the back 
is of great service. If the person 
can swallow, give him a little lemon- 
water, or vinegar-and-water to drink. 
The principal means, however, to be 
employed in this, as, in fact, in most 
oases of apparent suffocation, is what 
is called artyicial breathing. This 
operatiaoa should be performed by 
three persons, and in the . following 
manner :-— The first person should put 
the nozsle of a common pair of bel- 
lows into one of the patient's nostrils; 
the second should push down, and 
then thrust back, tnat part of the 
throat called "Adam's apple ;*' and 
the third should first raise and then 
depress the chesty one hand being 
p^c^ over each side of the libe. 
These three aotunu ahonld be p«r* 



formed in the following order : — Fir«t 
of all, the throat should be drawn 
down and thrust back ; then the chest 
should be raised, and the bellows 
gently blown into the nostril. Di 
rectly this is done, the chest should 
be depressed, so ba to imitate com- 
mon breathing. This process should 
be repeated about eighteen times a 
minute. The mouth and the other 
nostril should be dosed while the 
bellows are being blown. Persevere, 
if necessarily with this treatment for 
seven or eight hours — in fact, till 
absolute signs of death are visible. 
Mauy lives are lost by giving it up 
too quickly. Wh«i the patient be- 
comes roused, he is to be put into a 
warm bed, and a little brandy-and- 
water, or twenty drops of sal-volatile, 
given cautiously now and then. This 
treatment is to be adopted in all cases 
where people are affected from breath* 
ing bad air, smells, &c., ^c 

2. Drowning. — This is one of the 
most frequent causes of death by 
suffocation. Treatment, — Many me- 
thods have been adopted, and as some 
of them are not onl^ useless, but 
hurtful, we will mention them here, 
merely in order that they may be 
avoided. In the first place, then, 
never hang a person up by his heels, 
as it is an error to suppose thatwater 
gets into the lungs. Hanging a per- 
son up by his heels would be quite as 
bad as hanging him up by his neck. 
It is also a mistake to suppose that 
rubbing the body with salt and water 
is of service. Proper TreaimenL— 
Directly a person has been taken out 
of the water, he should be wiped dry 
and wrapped in blankets ; but if these 
cannot be obtained, the dothea of the 
bystanders must be used for the pur- 
pose. His head beins slightly raised, 
and any water, wee£i, or froth that 
may happen to be in his month, hav- 
ing been removed, he should be car- 
ried as quickly as possible to the 
nearest house. He should now be put 
into a warm bath, about as hot as the 
hand can pleasantly bear, and kept 
there for about ten minutes, artificial 
breathing beinjt^ had recourse to while 
he is in it. Having been taken out 
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of the bath, he should be placed flat 
on his back, with his head sUghtly 
raised, upon a warm bed in a wann 
room, wiped perfectly dry, and then 
rubbed constantly all over the body 
with wann flannels. At the same 
time, mustard poultices should be 
put to the soles of the feet, the palms 
of the hands, and the inner surface 
of the thighs and le^rs. Warm bricks, 
or bottles filled with warm water, 
should be placed under the armpits. 
The nose should be tickled with a 
feather, and smelling-salts applied to 
it. This treatment uiou Id be adopted 
while the bath is being got ready, as 
well as when the body has been taken 
out of it. The bath is not absolutely 
necessary; constantly rubbing the 
with flannels in a warm room 
having been found sufficient for resus- 
citation. Sir B. Brodie says that 
warm air is quite as good as warm 
water. When symptoms of returning 
consciousness beein to show them- 
selves, give a little wine, brandy, or 
twenty drops of sal-volatile and 
water. In some cases it is necessary, 
in about twelve or twenty-four hours 
after the patient has revived, to bleed 
him, for peculiar head symptoms 
which now and then occur. Bleeding, 
however, in the hands of professional 
men themselves, should be very cau- 
tiously used — non-professional ones 
should never think of it. The best 
thing to do in these cases is to keep 
the head well raised, and cool with a 
lotion such as that recommended 
above for strains ; to administer an 
aperient draught, and to abstain from 
giving anything that stimulates, such 
as wine, brandy, sal-volatile, Ac, &c. 
As a general rule, a person dies in 
three minutes and a half after he has 
been under water. It is difficult 
however, to tell how long he has 
actually been under it, although we 
may know well exactly how long he 
has been tn it. This being the case, 
always persevere in your attempts at 
resuscitation until actual signs of 
death have shown themselves, even 
for six, eight, or ten houra. Dr. 
Douglas, of Glasgow, resuscitated a 
person who had been under water ' 



for fourteen minutes, by simply rub- 
bing the whole of his body with warm 
flannels, in a warm room, for ei^ht 
hours and a half, at the end of which 
time the person began to show the 
first syniptoms of returning animation. 
Should the accident occur at a great 
distance from any house, this treat- 
ment should be adopted as closely as 
the circumstances will permit of. 
Breatiiing through any tube, such as 
a piece of card or paper rolled into 
the form of a pipe, will do as a sub- 
stitute for the bellows. To recapitu- 
late : Rub the body dry ; take mat- 
ters out of mouth ; cover with blan- 
kets or clothes ; slightly raise the 
head, and place the body in a warm 
bath, or on a bed in a warm room ; 
ap^hr smelling-salts to nose ; employ 
artificial breathing ; rub well with 
warm flannels ; put mustard to feet, 
hands, and insides of thighs and legs, 
with warm bricks or bottles to arm- 
pits. DonH bleed. Give wine, brandy, 
or sal-volatile when recovering, and 
persevere till acituU signs of death are 
seen, (Seeforfurther directions, p. 148.) 
Briefly to conclude what we have 
to say of suffocation, let us treat of 
Lightning. When a person has been 
struck by lightning, there is a^neral 
paleness of the whole body, with the 
exception of the part struck, which 
is onen blackened, or even scorched. 
Treatment.^Same as for drowning. 
It is not, however, of much use ; for 
when death takes place at all, it 
is generally instantaneous. 

Anotlier Cure for the Tooth* 

ache.-Take a piece of sheet zinc, about 
the size of a sixpence, and a piece of sil- 
ver, say a coin ; place them together, 
and hold the defective tooth between 
them or contiguous to them ; in a few 
minutes the pain will be gone, as if by 
magic. The zinc and silver, acting as a 
galvanic battery, will produce on thu 
nerves of the tooth sufficient electricity 
to establish a current, and consequently 
to relieve the pain. Or smoke a pipe 
of tobacco and caraway-seeds. Agam — 
A small piece of the pellitory root 
will, by the flow of saliva it causes, 
afford relief. Oreosote, or a few drops 
of tincture of myrrh, or friar's balsam 
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on cotton, put on the tooth, will often 
subdue the pain. A amall piece of 
camphor, however, retained in the 
mouth, is the most reliable and likely 
means of conquering the paroxyBms of 
this dreaded enemy. 

Another Cure fox Warta.— 

Eisenberg says, that the hydro- 
chlorate of lime is the most certain 
means of destroying warts; the pro- 
cess, however, is very slow, and de- 
mands perseverance, for, if discon- 
tinued before the proper time, no ad- 
vantage is gained. The following is a 
simple cure : — On breaking the stalk 
of the crowfoot plant in two, a drop of 
milky juice will oe observed to hang on 
the upper part of the stem ; if this be 
allowea to drop on a wart, so that it 
be well saturated with the juice, in 
about three or four dressings the warts 
will die, and may be taken off with the 
fingers. They may be removed by the 
above means from the teats of cows, 
where tiiey are sometimes very trouble- 
some, and prevent them standing quiet 
to be milked. Touching lightly every 
second day with lunar caustic, or rub- 
bing every night with blue-stone for a 
few weeks, will destroy the largest 
wart» wherever situated. 

Another Cure for Whitlow.— 

When the whitlow has risen distinctly, 
a pretty large piece should be snipped 
out, so that the watery matter, may 
readily escape, and continue to flow 
out as fast as produced. A bread-and- 
water poultice should be put on for a 
few days, when the wound should be 
bound up lightly with some mild oint- 
ment, wnen a cure will be speedily 
completed. Constant poulticing both 
before and after the opening of the 
whitlow, is the only practice needed ; 
but as the matter lies deep, when it is 
necessary to open the abscess, the in- 
cision must be made deep to reach the 
suppuration. 

Cuts and Lacerations.— There 

are several kinds of wounds, called by 
different names, according to their ap- 
pearance, or the manner in which they 
are produced. As, however, it would 
be useless, and even hurtful, to bother 
Um rMdor's head with too many nice 



professional distinctions, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with dividing wounds 
into three classes. 

1. Incised Vfounds, or cuts — those 
produced by a knife, or some sharp 
instrument. 

2. Lacerated or torn wownds — those 
produced bv the claws of an animal, 
the bite of a dog, running quickly 
against some projecting blunt object^ 
such as a nail, &c. 

3. Punctured or penetrating wounds 
— ^those produced by anything running 
deeply into the flesh ; such as a sword, 
a sharp nail, a spike, the point of a 
bayonet, &c. 

1. Incised wounds, or cuts. —The 
danger arising from these accidents 
is owing more to their position than 
to their extent. Thus, a cut of half 
an inch long, which goes through an 
artery, is more serious than a cut of 
two inches long, which is not near one. 
Again, a small cut on the head is more 
often followed by dangerous symptoms 
than a much larcer one on the legs. — 
TreaimanJt.^-1i the cut is not a very 
large one, and no artery or vein is 
wounded, this is very simple. If there 
are any foreign substances left in the 
wound, they must be taken out, and 
the bleeding must be quite stopped 
before the wound is strapped up. If 
the bleeding is not very great, it may 
easily be stopped by raising the cut 
part, and appl^^ing rags dipped in cold 
water to it. All clots of olood must 
be carefully removed ; for, if they are 
left behind, they prevent the wound 
from healinff. When the bleeding has 
been stopped, and the wound perfectly 
cleaned, its two edges are to brought 
closely together by thin strips of com- 
mon adhesive plaster, which should 
remain on, if there is not great pain 
or heat about the part, for two or 
three days, without hems removed. 
The cut part should be kept raised 
and cool. When the strips of plaster 
are to be taken off, they should Hrst 
be well bathed with lukewarm water. 
This will cause them to come away 
easily, and without openiu^r tlu> lips of 
the wound; which accident is very 
likel]^ to take place if they are pullen 
off without having been first mvi&tened 
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with the warm water. If the wound 
is not healfrd when the strips of plaster 
are taken off, fresh ones mnst be ap- 
plied. Great care is required in treat- 
ing cuts of the head, as they are often 
followed by erysipelas taking place 
ronnd them. They should be strapped 
with isinglass-plaster, which is much 
less irritating than the ordinary ad- 
hesive plaster. Only use as many 
strips as are actually requisite to keep 
the two edges of the wound together ; 
keep the patient quite quiet, on low 
diet, for a week or so, accordmg to his 
symptoms. Purge him well with the 
Ko. 2 pills (five grains of blue pill 
mixed with the same quantity of com- 
pound extract of colocynth ; make into 
two pills, the dose for an adult). If the 
patient is feverish, give him two table- 
spoonfuls of the fever-mixture three 
times a day. (The fever-mixture, we 
remind our reisMlers, is thus made : 
Mix a drachm of powdered nitre, 2 
drachms of carbonate of potash, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of antimonial wine, and a 
tablespoonf ul of sweet spirits of nitre 
in half a pint of water.) A person 
should be very careful of himself for a 
month or two after having had a bad 
cut on the head. His bowels should 
be kept constantly open, and all ex- 
citement and excess avoided. When 
a vein or artery is wounded, the danger 
is, of course, much greater. These ac- 
cidents, therefore, should always be 
attended to by a surgeon, if he can 
possibly be procured. Before he ar- 
rives, however, or in case his assistance 
cannot be obtained at all, the following 
treatment should be adopted : — Raise 
the cut part, and press rags dipped in 
cold water firmly against it. This will 
often be sufficient to stop the bleeding, 
if the divided artery or vein. is not 
daaserous. When an artery is divided, 
the blood is of a bright red colour, and 
comes away in jets. In this case, and 
supposing the leg or arm to be the 
cat part, a handkerchief is to be tied 
tightly round the limb above the cut ; 
and, if possible, the two bleeding ends 
of the artery should each be tied with 
a piece of silk. If the bleeding is from 
a vein, the blood is much darker, and 
does not come away in jets. In this 



case, the handkerohief is to be tied he- 
low the cut, and a pad of lint or linen 
pressed firmly against the divided ends 
of the vein. Let every bad cut, especi- 
ally where there is much bleeding, and 
dven although it may to all appearance 
have been stopped, be attended to by a 
surgeon, if one can by any means be 
obtained. 

CloM 2. Lacerated or torn wounds. 
— There is not so much bleeding in 
these cases as in clean cuts, because 
the blood-vessels are torn across in 
a zigzag manner, and not divided 
straight across. In other respects, 
however, they are more serious than 
ordinary cuts, being often followed by 
inflammation, mort&cation, fever, and 
in some cases by lock-jaw. Foreign 
substances are also more likely to re- 
main in them. Treatment. — Stop the 
bleeding, if there is any, in the man- 
ner directed for cuts ; remove all sub- 
stances that may be in the . wound ; 
keep the patient quite quiet, and on 
low diet — ^gruel, arrowroot, and the 
like ; purge with the No. 1 pills and 
the No. 1 mixture. The No. 1 pill : 
Mix five grains of calomel and the 
same quantity of antimonial powder, 
with a little bread-crumb, and make 
into two piUs, which is the dose for an 
adult. The No. 1 mixture : Dissolve 
an ounce of Epsom salts in half a 
pint of senna tea. (A quarter of the 
mixture is a dose.) If there are 
feverish symptoms, give two table- 
spoonfuls of fever-mixture (see above) 
every four hours. If possible, bring 
the two edges of the wound together, 
hut do not stram the parte to do this. 
If they cannot be brought together, 
on account of a piece of flesh being 
taken clean out, or the raggedness of 
their edges, put lint dipped in cold 
water over the wound, and cover it 
with oiled silk. It will tiien fill up from 
the bottom. If the wound, after 
being well washed, should still contain 
any sand, or cprit of any kind, or if it 
should get red and hot from inflamma- 
tion, a large warm bread-poultice will 
be the best thing to apply until it be* 
comes quite clean, or the inflammation 
goes down. When the wound is a 
very large one, the application of 
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wann poppy fomentations is better 
than that of the lint dipped in cold 
water. If the redness and pain abont 
the part» and the general feverish 
symptoms are great* from eight to 
twelve leeches are to be applied round 
the wound, and a warm poppy foment- 
ation or warm bread-^ultice applied 
after they drop o£f. 

CloM 3. Pwidured or TpeMlbroJfmg 
wounds. — These, for many reasons, 
are the most serious of aU kinds of 
wounds. TreeUmenL — ^The same as 
that for laoerated wounds. Pus 
(matter) often forms at the bottom of 
these wounds, which should, there- 
fore, be kept open at the top, by 
separating their edges, every morning, 
with a bodkin, and applying a warm 
bread-poultioe immecuately after- 
wards. They will then, in all proba- 



bility, heal up from the bottom, and 
any matter which may form will find 
its own wav out into the poultioe 
Sometimes, however, in spite of all 
precautions, collections of matter (ab- 
scesses) will form at the bottom or 
sides of the wound. These are to be 
opened with a lancet, and the mattor 
thus let out. When matter is form- 
ing, the patient has cold shiverings, 
throbbing pain in the part^ and 
flushes on the face, which come and 
go. A swelling of the part is also 
often seen. The matter in the ab- 
scesses may be felt to move back- 
wards and forwards, when pressure is 
made from one side of the swelling 
to tiie other with the first and secona 
fing^s (the middle and that next the 
thumb) of each hand. 
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AdvaatagM of deaalineM.— 

Bealth and strength cannot be long 
continued unless tl^ skin — cUl the skin 
— is washed frequently with a spon^^e 
or other means. Every momu4; is 
best ; after which the skin should be 
rubbed very well with a rough cloth. 
This is the most certain way of pre- 
venting cold, and a little substitute for 
exercise, as it brings blood to the sur- 
face, and causes it to circulate well 
through the fine capillary vessels, 
labour produces this circulation na- 
turally. The insensible perspiration 
cannot escape well if the skin is not 
clean, as the pores set choked um It 
is said that in health about half tne ali- 
ment we take passes through the skin. 
The Tomato XodicinaL— To 
some persons there»is something un- 
pleasant, not to sav offensive, m l^e 
flavour of this excellent fruit. It has, 
however, long been used for culinary 
purposes in various countries. Dr. 
^ennett^ a professor of some cele- 
brity, cofDsiders it an invaluable ar- 
ticle of diet, and ascribes to it very 
important medicinal properties. He 
declares: — 1. That the tomato is one of 
tbs most powerful deobstments of the 



materia medica; and that, in aU those 
affections of the liver and other organs 
where calomel is indicated, it is prob- 
ably the most effective and least harm- 
ful remedial wnt known in the pro- 
fession. 2. ThtLt a chemical extract 
can be obtained from it, which will 
altogether supersede the use of calomel 
in the cure of diseases. 3. Thathehaa 
successfully treated diarrhoea with this 
article alone. 4. That when used as 
an article of diet, it is almost a sov- 
erei^ remedy for dyspepsia and indi- 
ge stio n. 

Warm Water.—Warm water is 
preferable to cold water as a drink to 
persons who are sabject to dyspeptio 
and bilious complaints, and it may be 
taken more freely than cold water, and 
consequently answers better as a dilu- 
ent for carrying off bile, and removing 
obstructions in the urinary secretion, 
in cases of stone and graveL When 
water of a temperature equal to that 
of the human body is used for drink, 
it proves considerably stimulant, and 
ii particularly suited to dyspeptic, 
bilious, and gouty subjects. 

Cai&tioiui in VudtiiLff Siolc- 
Sooms.— I^ever venture into a i ' 
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room if yea an in a violent penpira- , 
tion (if circnmstances require your | 
coniinnance there), for the moment j 
votir body becomes cold, it is in a state | 
ukely to absorb the infection, and 
give yon the disease. Nor visit a sick 
person (especially if the complaint be 
of a eobtagioQS nature) with an empty 
gUmuuh; as this disposes the system 
more readily to receive the contagion. 
In attending a sick person, place your- 
self where we air nassee from the door 
or window to the bed of the cliseaaed, 
not betwixt the diseased person and 
any fire that is in the room, as the heat 
foi the fire will draw the infectious va- 
pour in that direction, and you would 
run much danger from breathing it. 

Vecawnty of Good Yentilfr- 
tUm in Booms lightod with 
Gas. — In dwelling-houses lighted by 
gas, the frequent renewal of the air is 
of great importance. A single gas- 
burner will consume more oxygen, and 
produce more carbonic acid to deteri- 
orate the atmosphere of a room, than 
six or ei^t candles. If, therefore, 
when sevend burners are used, no pro- 
vision is made for the escape of the 
corrupted air and for the introduction 
of pure air from without, the health 
will necessarily suffer. 
' Hints to Bathers.— Avoid bath- 
ins within two hours after a meal, or 
when exhausted by fatigue or from 
any other cause ; or when the bodv is 
cooliiig after perspiration; or alto- 
gether in the open air if, after having 
been a short time in the water, there 
is a sense of chilliness with numbness 
of the hands and feet ; but bathe when 
the body is warm, provided no time is 
lost in getting into the water. Avoid 
chillinff the body by sitting or stand- 
ing undressed on the banks or in boats 
after having been in the water. Avoid 
remaining too Ions in the water ; leave 
the water immediately there is the 
slightest feeling of chilliness. The vig- 
orous and strong may bathe early m 
the morning on an empty stomach. 
The young, and those wno are weak, 
had hotter bathe two or three hours 
after a meal ; the best time for such 
is from two to three hours after break- 
iMt, Thme who are subject to attaokt 
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of giddiness or faintnees, and those 
who sufifer from palpitation and other 
sense of discomf oort at the heart, should 
not bathe without first consulting tJieir 
medical adviser. 

ICad Dogs.— We call attention 
to the measures recommended by the 
Council of Hygieneof Bordeaux, France, 
for protecting the people acainst the 
dangers of hvdropnobia. It is well 
known that the madness of dogs has 
periods which one can call premonitory 
and harmless. If these periods were 
generally known, the doss could be put 
beyond the power of hurting before 
the^ become a public danger . On this 
subject the Council of Hygiene has 
issued the following instructions : — 
" A short time, some two days, after 
the madness has seized the. dog, it 
creates disturbances in the usual con- 
dition of the animal which it is indis- 
pensable to know, 1. There is agita- 
tion and restlessness ; the dog turii<9 
himself continually in his kennel. If 
he be at liberty, he ^oes and comes 
and seems to be seeking something;; 
then he remains motionless, as if wait- 
ing ; he starts, bites the air, seems as 
if he would catch a fl^m and dashes 
himself, bafking and howling, against 
the wall. The voice of his master dis- 
sipates these hallucinations ; the dog 
obeys, but slowly, with hesitation, as 
if with re^t. 2. He does not try to 
bite ; he is gentle, even affectionate, 
and he eats and dnnka : but he gnaws 
his litter, the ends of the curtains, the 
padding of cushions, the coverlids of 
beds, we carpets, &c.' 8. By the 
movement of ms paws about the sides 
of his open mouth, one might think he 
was wishine to free his throat of a 
bone. 4. His voice has undergone 
such a change that it is impossible 
not to be struck by it. 5. ^e dog 
begins to fight with other dogs; this 
is decidedly a characteristic sign, if 
the dog be generally of a peaceful na- 
ture. The numbCTs 8, 4^- and 6, 
indicate an already Yery advanced 
period of the diseab2, and the time is 
at hand when man will be exposed to 
the dangerous fits of the animal if im- 
mediate measures be not taJten. These 
BMMurea m^ to ohain him up as 
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dan^eroua, or, better still, to destroy 
ii i :u. " After having accepted this ad- 
vice, the council has desired that it 
should be inserted at least once a year 
in a public paper. It has also desired, 
and which seems to us moreparticularly 
efficacious and practical, that it should 
be printed on the back of the notice 
for the dog-tax, on the back of the re- 
(^eipt for this tax, and finally on the 
back of the permissions for hunting. 
These excellent measures ought to be- 
come genend. 

Bules for the Freservation of 
Health. 

Pubs Atmosfhbrio Air is com- 
posed of nitrogen, oxygen, and a very 
small proportion of caroonic acid ffas. 
i\ix once breathed has lost the chief 
l>art of its oxygen, and acquired a pro- 
portionate increase of carbonic acid 
gas. Therefort, health requires that 
we breathe the same air once only. 

The Solid Part ov oitr Bodies 
is continually wasting and requires 
to be repaired by fresh substances. 
Therefore, food, which is to repair the 
loss, should be taken, with due regard 
to the exercise and waste of the body. 

The Fluid Part of our Bodies 
also wastes constantly ; there is but 
one fluid in animals, which is water. 
Ther^orty water only is necessary, 
and no artifice can produce a better 
drink. 

The Fluid of our Bodies is to the 
solid in proportion as nine to one. 
Therrfwe, a like proportion should 
prevaul in the totu amount of food 
taken. 

Light exercises an important in- 
fluence upon the growth and vigour 
of animals and plants. T/ierefoi'e, our 
iwellings should freely admit the 
sun's rays. 

Deoomfosino Animal and Veoe- 
fable Substances yield various noxi- 
ous gases, which enter the lungs and 
corrupt the blood. Therefore, all im- 
(iirities should be kept away from our 
I bodes, and every precaution be ob- 
served to secure a pure atmosphere. 

Warmth is essential to all the 



bodily functifms. 7 hfrfjorp, an equ al 
budily temperature shoaM be main- 
tained by exercise, by clothing, or by 
fire. 

Exercise warms, invigorates, and 
purities the body ; clothin:^ preserves 
the warmth the body generat&s ; fire 
imparts warmth externally. 77t«re- 
fore, to obtain and preserve warmthj 
exercise and clothing are preferable to 
tire. 

Fire consumes the Oxygen of the 
air, and produces noxious gases. 
Therefore, the air is less pure m tlie 
presence of candles, gas, or coal fire, 
than otherwise, and the deterioration 
should be repaired by increased venti- 
lation. 

The Skin is a highlt-organizf.d 
Membrane, full of minute poi'es, 
cells, blood-vessels, and nerves ; it 
imbibes moisture or throws it ofi^ ac- 
cording to the state of the atmosphere 
and tne temperature of the body. 
It also "breathes," like the lungs, 
(though less actively). All the inter- 
nal organs sympathise with the skin. 
Therefore, it should be repeatedly 
cleansed. 

Late Hours and anxious Pur- 
suits exhaust the nervous system, 
and produce disease and premature 
death . Therefore, the hours of labour 
and study shoul4 be short. 

Mental and Bodily Exercise are 
equally essential to the general fiealth 
and happiness. Therefore, labour and 
study should succeed each other. . 

Man will live most Healthily 
upon simple solids and fluids, of 
which a sutficient but temperate quan- 
tity should be taken . Therefore, over- 
inaulgence in strong drinks, tobacco, 
snuff, opium, and all mere indulgences, 
should be avoided. 

Sudden Alternations of Heat 
AND Cold are dangerous (especially 
to the young and the aged). There' 
fore, clothing, in Quantity and quality, 
should be adapted to the alternations 
of night and day, and of the seasons. 
And therrfore, also, drinking cold 
water when the body is hot, and hot 
tea and soups when cold, are produo* 
tivs of many evils. 
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What JUnM ft« Worn nesei ike 
8km t — ^The prinuurv consideration in 
dren ii — ^what shonJd be worn next to 
the skin ? We answer — wool, de- 
cidedly, and for the following reasons : 
— linen, by all its compactness retains 
tiie perspired matter, so that shirts 
worn for some days will exhale a sen- 
sation of coolness, indicating sa ob- 
stmcted drcnlation. Silk attracts less 
humidity than linen, and is, therefore, 
•till more objectionable. Wool, by 
the gentle friction and moderate best 
which it excites, pnMnotes perspira- 
tion, and absorbs uie matter thrown 
ont from the skin, without dogging 
the pores. Cotton increases warmth 
and pezlmiration ; but having the pro- 
perty ox retaining the dischaiged 
numoars^ is too apt to throw the same 
back again into the system, and there- 
by horanfl the animal fluids. It is, 
however, during active exercise that 
the different effects of the substances 
are more plainly seen. When the 
body is covered with wooUen, though 
penpiratioB is increased, the matter 
thrown ont passes through the flannel 
into the air, leaving the skin dry and 
Warm. I^ under the same drcum- 
stanoes, linen is warm, the perspira- 
tion instead of beinff dispersed, re- 
mains, and causes a disagreeable sen- 
•ation. Flannel has also this advan- 
tM» : those who perspire profusely 
wm not easily catch odd on f )ing into 
the 4Dpen air. This is not the case 
with linen shirts, which will moduce 
duUiness, f oUowcid by fever. Flannel 
when first used is apt to irritate the 
akin, and (|o cause an uneasy feeling ; 
this soon goes off, and it becomes at 
length coimortable and even pleasant. 
Flwnd ia suitable to all seasons. 
Worsted socks and stockings, varied 
in thickness, according to the season, 
are on all accounts the best. 

In Choosing Cloth for CMhtM see 
that tht ^fbriff iff fimt wd tbii ttifarp 



dose and even. Pass the hand lightly 
in the contrary direction to the nap^ 
and if the fed is soft and dlky wita- 
out harshness, you may conclude the 
cloth is made of fine wooL Very 
'' satiny " cloths spot with the rain. 
Take up a piece of cJoth in both hands, 
and fold a little piece between the 
thumb and forefinger of one hand ; 

gull the cloth sharply with the other 
and, and if the sound produced by 
the slipping of the fold is clear and 
sharps the doth is of good quality. 
Do not choose large patterns if you 
are short, and if you are stout do not 
wear checks or plaids. 

CUtthoi for Travelling. — Every tra- 
veller should wear flannel next the skin 
both in hot and cold climates. linen 
is very improper, for when the wearer 
is wet with rain or perspiration, it 
strikes cold to the skin ; coarse csdico 
sheets, for fine, hot, dry weather, and 
flannel for damp^ wind v, or cold, may 
be considered generally appropriate. 
A poncho is very useful, for it is a sheet 
as weU as a doak, being simply a 
blanket with a slit in the middle to 
admit the wearer s head. Cloth is 
made waterproof, as directed {see 
Receipt) and also by rubbing soap- 
suds mto the wrong side, and working 
well in ; when dry do the same with 
a solution of alum. A thick tweed 
shootinff costume is the moat comfort- 
able and best dress for all except damp 
or tropical climates. If you are 
likely to have much riding, leather or 
moleskin trousers are useful, or tweed 
trousers may be covered down the in- 
sides of the legs with leather. A 
blouse or jacket, cut short to dear the 
saddle, is capital dther for walkins or 
riding. Another ''indispensable is 
a thick lined dressing gown. It is 
equally good to wear in the evening 
and for sleeping in. Thick worsted 
socks onig snould be woniy whether 
Itbadiiiitt^bohotor gold. Itisim- 
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portant to keep the clothes as dry as 
possible, and if on the water a capital 
plan is to dip the wet clothes in the 
■alt water, wring them oat, and put 
them on again. This, we aie told on 
flood authority, feels like a change of 
ory clothes. 

To Brush dothes.-^li a coat be wet 
let it be quite dry before brushing it. 
BuT) out the spots of dirt with the 
handa^ beat it lijghtly with a small 
cane. Then lay it out on a board or 
table, the collar to the left hand, and 
brush, briskly and smoothly, the right 
way of the doth. Bruui first the 
shoulders, back and sleeves, and then 
the skirts. Last the insides and the 
collar. Waistcoats and trousers are 
brushed straight down, taking care 
they are quite dry, and rubbing out 
n»ots of mud, &c., before brushing 
down. You should have two brushes, 
one hard and the other sof t» the 
former of which should be used as 
little as possible, and never for * 'faced*' 
eloth. Should there be spots of tallow- 
grease on the clothes, take it off 
with the nail; or, if that cannot be 
done, take a hot iron, cover the part 
where the grease is with some tnick 
brown paper, and run the iron over 
the spot. Iliis will draw the grease 
into the paper. Bepeat this process 
until no more grease comes. Ordinary 
ffrease-spots or marks on the collar or 
lappels may generally be removed by 
a little soft soap, or a little oz-g&U or 
curd soap. Fruit and wine stains may 
frequently be taken out bv holding 
the part over an ordinary brimstone 
matdi, lighted ; or by water with a 
little salts of lemon, muriatic or oxalic 
acid in it. These last must not, how- 
ever, be. applied to delicate colours. 
For the stains of acids wash the part 
with a little spirits of hartshorn or U- 
quidammonia. Ox-gall isone of themost 
valuable articles for cleansing woollen 
and other articles ; it combines readily 
witibi all ffreasy substances, and assists 
powerfully the action of soap, which 
may in manv cases be dispensed with. 
fcjilks and all other articles of even the 
most delicate colours may be cleaned 
with it. The chief objection to its 
use is its diugreeable small; this if 



got rid of thus : Boil a quart of the 
gall, skimming it frequently, then add 
one ounce of powdered alum ; leave on 
the fire until thoroughly combined. 
Set the mixture to cool, and pour it, 
when cold, into a bottle whiui is to 
be loosely corked. Ptnoceed exactly in 
the same way with another quart of 
^aU, using one ounoe of common salt 
instead ofalum. The two bottles are 
to be put by for three months in a 
room of moderate temperature; ja 
thick sediment will be deposited, but^ 
as a good deal of yellow oolouring 
matter still remains, the contents <n 
the two bottles, carefully poured off 
from the sediment, are to be filtered 
separately, and then mixed in equal 
puts, a portion at a time. The colour- 
ing matter will be precipitated, leaving 
the gall perfectly pure and colonrlees. 
It is then to be aflain filtered, bottled 
and tightly corked, and kept in a oool 
place for use. In this state it preserves 
aU its determent properties, is frse from 
smell, and does not spoil with keepina. 
Mending Chthea, — Things neatly 
mended last four times as long as 
those carelessly repaired. Too much 
pains cannot, therefore, be expended 
on the prosaic but very necessary ope- 
ration ci '* mending clothes." A piece 
of each material should be reserved, 
in making up dresses, &o., for repauv 
ing when needed. All things should 
be periodically examined, and rents 
sewn up before they go farther. When 
the linen is looked out for the wash it 
should be examined to see if there is 
anythinff wron^ and after washing, 
&c., all Duttons should be looked to, 
and made tight and secure. If cham- 
ber towels are wearing thin in the 
centre, cut them in hiJves, sew the 
edges together, and hem the cut — ^no w 
the outside edfles. Sew up torn linings, 
rebind frayed edges, and replace 
broken stnngs, buttons, and hook% 
directly seen, or the trouble will be 
greatly incTMsed. Never for^ the 
weU-uiown aphorism, "A stitch in 
time saves nine." 

Altering Chthes. — In altering clothes 
for children from those of adults take 
the pattern of the best fitting things 
and copy exactly. Some practice. 
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knowledge, and phyrical itrengih are 
required to do this tailors' work, and 
therefore -without theae eaeentials it 
had becter be left alone. The right 
way to proceed cannot be tan^ht in 
bookfl^ and even when learned m ael- 
dcm worth the trouble. 

Clothes Cloteta, Drawers, Ac. — 
AVhen moths have infested these places 
rub then; well with a strone decoction 
of tobacco, and sprinkle uiein olten 
with spirits of camphor. 

Bktck Clothes may be Restored if 
threadbare about the elbows, cuffs, 
knees, ftc, by the following process : 
— The clr>thes must be soaked in cold 
water for half an hour, then taken out 
of the wa'^r, and pnt on a board, and 
the threadbare parts of the clothes 
rubbed with a teazel, or half-worn 
hatter's <<card," filled with flocks. 
When thin is done, hang the coat up 
to dry, and with a hard brush lay the 
nap the right way. This is said to be 
the method which is pursued by the 
dealers in old clothes, and it greatly im- 
proves the anpearance of the garments. 
Loilies* Dress. — The secret of dress- 
ing well, sin ply consists in knowing 
the three grand unities of dress — ^your 
own position, age, and pecularities, 
and no woman can dress well who does 
not. Dress siiould be simple, elegant 
and becoming, without appearing so 
expensive as to evidently be beyond 
the circumstances of the wearer. Con- 
sider well before you purchase whether 
the new silk, bonnet, shawl, or rib- 
bon matches your complexion, is 
adapted to your height and ficure, 
and, above all, that it is graceful and 
pretty— not merely fashionable. You 
must also adapt, as much as possible, 
your new purchases to the things you 
already have, so as to show no bad con- 
trasts. Dress with regard to your 
station in life, your age, and your ap- 
pearance. 

Childrens* Clothing should be well- 
en t, but sufficiently loose to allow fair 



play to the limbs. Nothing is so ab- the genoral comfort interfered with. 



surd, as to dress a babe or young 
child in tight garments; but they 
should be of materials suited to the 
season. It is not necessary to give 
direction for the cutting or making of 
children's dresses, aa almost every 
mother or elder sister knows how to cut 
out and make simple frocks, jackets, 
&c. ; and when that knowledge has 
not been obtained in youth, a few 
lessons from a practicid dressmaker 
will suffice. Carefully avoid the ab- 
surdity of swaddlinff a child's body in 
heaps of flannel and warm stufis, and 
leaving its legs and 4rms bare. Too 
many clothes, however, are as mis- 
chievous as too few. Contrast in colours 
is of no slight importance. light co- 
lours and uiin materials for snmmer ; 
bright warm colours, and stout cloth 
for winter. The head should be cool, 
and the feet well shod. I^ng dotiiea 
and caps for infants are happuy ^omg 
out of fashion, and a more rational 
style of dress adopted by all sensible 
mothers. 

Tight JDodn^.— Avoid aO tight ban- 
stays, ffarters, belts, fto. 
Thev impede the free circulation of 
the blood, and in thousands of oasea 
produce disease and deformity. More 
harm has been done by tight-lacing, 
than by all the other vagaries of u- 
shion put together. 

The Covering of (he Head should be 
very light, as well for men as for wo- 
men, and if children were more often 
allowed to go bare-headed into the 
open air, the practice wuuld much in- 
vigorate their constitutions, and ren- 
der them less susceptible of cold. No 
one, however, shoum go uncovered in 
sunshine. Black hi^ts, though sene- 
rall^ worn, are not so good a defence 
against the power of the sun aa hatt 
or caps of any other colour. 

Keep your Feet Warm. — If yon do 
not do this, the blood accumulates to- 
wards the head, and sensation of chil- 
liness is felt over the whole body, and 
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Under the revised Act of Congresi, 
which took effect July S, 1870.— 
A printed copy of the title of tiie 
book, .map, chart, dramatic or musicid 
composition, engraving, cut, print, 
photograph, chromo, or design for a 
work of the fine arts, for which copv- 
xieht is desired, must be sent by mail, 
addressed, 

"libbakiak of conoriss8, 

"Washinotok, D.O. 

•'Copyright matter." 

This must be done before publica- 
tion of the book or other article. 

A fee of fifty cents, for recording 
the title of each book or other article, 
must be inclosed with the title as 
aboTC, and fifty cents in addition (or 
one dollar in all) for each certificate 
of copyright under seal of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, which will be trans- 
mitted by return mail. 

Within ten days after publication 
of each book or other article, two 
complete copies of the best edition 
issued must be mailed to perfect the 
copyright, with the address, 

" llbbae^ln of conoress, 

"Washington, D.C. 

•* Copyright matter." 

If the above direction is complied 
with, both books and titles will come 
free of postage, and postmasters will 
give receipt for the same if requested. 
Without the deposit of copies above 
required, the copyright is void, and 
a penalty of twenty-five dollars is 
incurred. 

Copyrights recorded at a dato prior 
to July 8, 1870, in an^ district clerk's 
office, do not require re-entry at 
Washington. But one copy of each 
book or other article published since 
March 4, 1865, is required to be de- 
posited in the Library of Congress, if 
not already done. Without such de- 
posit, the copyright ia void. t 



No oopyri^ht is valid unleas notice 
is given by inserting in the several 
copies of every edition published, tat 
the title page or the page following^ 
if it be a D^k ; or if a map, charts 
musical composition, print, cut, en- 
gravins, photograph, painting, draw- 
mg, chromo, statue, statuary, or 
model or design intended to be per- 
fected and completed as a work of 
the fine arts, by inscribing upon some 
portion of the face or front thereof, or 
on the face of the substance on which 
the same is mounted, the following 
words, viz.: "Entered according to 

Act of Congress, in the year , by 

, in the office of the Librarian A 

Congress, at Washington." 

The law imposes a penalty of one 
hundred dollars upon any person who 
has not obteined copyright, who shall 
insert the notice ** entered according 
to Act qf Congress" ete., or words of 
the same import, in or upon any book 
or other article. 

Any author may reserve the right 
to translate or to dramatize his own 
work. In this case> notice should be 
given by printing the words, Jtight of 
translation reserved, or All rights re- 
served, below the notice of copyright 
entry, and notifying the Librarian of 
Congress of such reservation, to be 
entered upon the record. 

Each copyright secures the exclu- 
sive right of publishing the book or 
article copyrighted for the term of 
twenty-eight years. At the end of 
that time, the author or designer may 
secure a renewal for the furuier tenn 
of fourteen years, making forty-two 
years in all. Applications for renewal 
must be accompanied by explicit 
statement of ownership, in the case 
of the author, or of relationship, 
in the case of his heirs, and nuist 
state definitely the date and place of 
entry of the original copyright. 

The time within whi(^ any work 
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copyrighted may be issued from the 
press 18 not limited by any law or 
regulation, but depends upon the dis- 
cretion of the proprietor. A copy- 
right may be secured for a projected 
work, as well as for a completed one. 

Any copyright is assignable in law 
by any instrument of writing ; but 
such assignment must be recorded in 
the office of the librarian of Congress 
within sixty days from its date. The 
fee for this record is fifteen cents for 
every one hundred words, and ten 
cents for every one hundred words 
for a copy of the record of assignment. 

In the case of books published in 
more than one volume, if issued or 
sold separately, or of periodicals pub- 
lished in numbers, or of engravmgs, 
photographs, or other articles pub- 
lished with variations, a copyright is 
to be taken out for each volume of a 
book, or number of a periodical, or 
variety, as to size or inscription, of 
any other article. 

To secure a copyright for a paint- 
ing, statue, or model or design in- 
tended to be perfected as a work of 
the fine arts, so as to prevent infringe- 
ment by copying, engraving, or vend- 
ing such design, a definite description 
must accompany the application for 
copyright, and a photograph of the 
same, at least as large as ''cabinet 
size," should be mailed to the libra- 
rian of Congress within ten days from 
the completion of the work. 

Every applicant for a copyright 
must state distinctly in whose name 
the copyright is to be entered, and 
whether the right is claimed as author, 
designer, or proprietor. No affidavit 
or formal application is required. 

The Britisli Law of Copy- 
right. 

The following principal points in 
which the Law of Copyright in Eng- 
land differs from that in our own 
country may interest some. 

In Great Britain the copyright in 
every book which is published in the, 
Ufetime of its axUhor endures for the 
natural life of such author, and for 
the farther term of seven years com- 
meucing at the time of his death, and 



shall be the property of such author 
and his assignees ; provided always, 
that if the said term of seven years 
shall expire before the end of £>rty- 
two years from the first publication 
of such book, the copyright shall in 
that ease endure for such period of 
forty-two years. The copyright in 
every book published c^ter the (UaUi 
of its author endures for the term of 
forty-two years from the first publi- 
cation thereof, and is the property of 
the .proprietor of the author's manu- 
script from which the book is first 
published, and his assignees. 

A complete copy from each addition 
of every book published must be de- 
posited at the British Museum, bound 
in the best manner in which the book 
is issued, within one month from the 
date of publication. If demanded in 
writing, a copy also must be furnished 
each of the following libraries : the 
Bodleian library at Oxford, the Pub- 
lic Library at Cambridge, the Library 
of the Faculty of Advocates at Edin- 
burgh, and the Library of the College 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity 
of Queen Elizabeth, near Dublin. 

The only country in the world in 
which a copyright .is perpetual, is 
Denmark. 

DirectioiiB for securing Trade 



Legal protection may be had by any 
firm, corporation, or individual, in the 
exclusive use of a trade-mark, on com- 
pliance with the following laws of the 
Patent Office : — 

1. By causing to be recorded in the 
Patent Office the names of the parties 
and their residences and place of busi- 
ness, who desire the protection of the 
trade -mark. 

2. The class of merchandise and the 
particular description of goods com- 
prised in such class, by which the 
trade-mark has been or is intended to 
be appropriated. 

3. A description of the trade-mark 
itself, with fac-similes thereof, ani 
the mode in which it has been or is 
Intended to be applied or used. 

4. The length of time, i| any, duri|ig 
which tiie trade-mark has been used. 
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5. The payment of a lee of twenty- 
five dollars, in tiie same manner and 
for the same purpose as the fee re- 
quired for pat^ts. 

6. The oompliance with such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Patents. 

7. The filins of a declaration, under 
the oatii of we person, or of some 
member of the finn, or officer of the 
corporation, to the effect that the 
party claimmg protection for the trade- 
mark has a right to the use of the 
same, and that no other person, firm, 
or corporation has the right to such 
use, either in the identical form, or 
having such near resemblance thereto 
as might be calculated to deceive, and 
that the description and fac-similes 
presented for record are true copies 
of the trade-mark sought to be pro- 
tected. 

A trade-mark remains in force for 
thirty years. At ^e end of that time 
a renewal may be secured for thirty 
years more in the case of articles 
manufactured in this country. A 
trade-mark is assignable in law by 
any instrument of writing ; but the 
assignment must be recorded in the 
Patent Office within sixty days after 
its execution. 

No trade-mark is lawful which is 
only the name of a firm, corporation, 
or person, umNccompanied by a mark 
snmoient to distinguish it from the 
same name when used by other per^ 
sons, or which is identical with a trade- 
martc appropriate to the same class of 
merchandise, and belonging to a dif- 
ferent owner, and already registered, 
or received for registration, or which 
so nearly resemoies such last-men- 
tioned trade-mark as to be likely to 
deceive the public 

Bireotioiui for ••enriiig 
Patents. 

A patent may be secured by any 
person, whether a citizen of the United 
.States or an alien, who is the original 
and first inventor or discoverer of any 
new and useful art, machine, manu- 
facture, or composition of matter, or 
nMw new and useful improvement, 



provided the invention, discovery, or 
improvement has not been in public 
use or sale for more than two years 
prior to the application for a patent. 

Before completing his invention, ihm 
inventor (if a citizen of the United 
States, or an alien who has resided 
here one year and has declared his 
intention to become a citizen), in order 
to secure himself may file a oorveat 
(fee, ten dollars), which \b a description 
of the, as yet, immatured invention or 
discovery. This caveat entitles hie* 
one year toan official noticeof any other 
application for a patent of a similar or 
interfering nature, filed during that 
time. Within thx«e months from the 
date of such notice, he will be required 
to complete his own application. A 
renewal of the caveat (fee, ten dollara) 
may be secured on petition for another 
year. 

Actual joint inventors must obtain 
a joint patent, for neither can claim 
one separately. Hie furnishing of capi- 
tal by a man to an inventor does not 
enable them to secure a joint patent ; 
nor can independent inventors of sepa- 
rate improvements in the same ma- 
chine take out a joint patent fdr their 
separate inventions. 

Every patented article must be 
stamped with the word "Patented," 
togetner with the day and year the 
patent was granted. When, from the 
character of the article this cannot be 
done, a label, containing the like no- 
tice, must be affixed to each package 
wherein one or more in enclosed. 

Every assignment of a patent, or 
part thereof, must be reooixled in the 
Patent Ofiioe within three months 
from tiie date thereof otherwise it ia 
void. 

Eow to apply fbr a Pataat. 

The first thing is to send a petition 
in writing to the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, and file in the Patent Office a 
specificati<m ; that is to say, a written 
description of it, and of the manner 
and process of making, constructing, 
compounding, and using it^ in such 
clear terms as to enable any person 
skilled in the art or science to which 
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it appertuna, or with which it is most 
nearly connected, to mtJie, and use 
it; and in case of a machine, he mnet 
explain its principle, and the best 
mode in which he has contemplated 
applying that principle so as to dis* 
titigmsh it from other inventions ; and 
he mnst particularly point out, apd 
distinctly claim the part, improve- 
ment^ or combination which he claims 
OH his invention or discovery ; and the 
specification and claim mnst be signed 
tiv the inventor and attested by two 
witnesses. 

The applicant must make at the 
same time oath of invention^ or afiirma- 
tion that he believes himself to be the 
original and first inventor or disco- 
verer of the improvement for which 
he solicits a patent ; that he does not 
know, and does not believe that it 
was ever before known or used ; and 
must state of what country he is a 
citizen. This oath or aJfirmation may 
be made before any person in the 
United States authorized by law to 
administer oaths ; or, when tiie appli- 
cant resides in a foreign countij. De- 
fore any minister, c£urg^ d'afifaires, 
consul, or commercial agent, holdins 
commission under the government <n 
the United States, or Mf ore any no- 
tary public of the foreign countoy in 
which the applicant may be. 

Below are the forms to be used in 
making the petition, the specification, 
and the oath of invention : — 

Form fjf PetUum. ^To the Hon. 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, 
D.C. Your petitioner prays that let- 
ters patent may be granted to him for 
the invention set forth in the annexed 
specification. — John Edwards. {See, 
o/coune, thai the letter w dated, (hefuU 
address given, and the name signed 
disti$ietiy.) 

Form of SpeeifieaOon. — To all whom 
it may concern : — ^Be it known that I, 

John Edwards, of the city of , 

county of , State of , have 

invented a new and improved — {Here 
specify the invention wUh grecU care, so 
as to set forth its exact object.) 

1 claim as a new invention my — 
as above set forth. Joun Edwards. 

WitnesMS, (two). 



Form of Oath of Invention (to follow 
the specification) : 

State of , County of ^ 

John Edwards, the above-named pe- 
titioner, being duly sworn, deposes and 
says that he verily believes himself to 
be the original and first inventor of 
{Here name the invention) described in 
the foregoing specification; that he 
does not know, and does not believe 
that the same was ever before known 
or used ; and that he is a citizen of 
the United States [or, a citizen of 

, resident in the United States. 

&c.] John Edwabds. 

Sworn and subscribed before me^ 
this first day of August, 1872. 
Jambs Wiluams, 

Justice of the Peace. 

In addition to the above forma, 
drawingt, compositions, or models, may 
berequirad. 

Drawings must be furnished when- 
ever the case admits of them. The 
applicant must furnish one copy sisned 
by the inventor or his attorney in fact, 
and attested by two witnesses, which 
will be filed in the Patent Office; and 
a copy of these drawings must be at- 
tached to the Patent as a part of the 
specification. They must be on thick, 
smooth drawing-paper, sufficiently 
stiff to support itself in the portfolios 
of the office. They must be neatlv 
and artistically executed, with such 
detached sectional views as to clearly 
show what the invention is in con- 

jstruction and operation. Each part 
must be distinguished by the same 
number or letter whenever it appears 
in the several drawings. The name of 

I the invention should be written at the 
top, the shortest side being considered 
as such. These drawings must be 
signed by the applicant or his attorney, 
and attested by two witnesses, snd 
must be sent with the specification 
The sheets must not be larger than 
ten inches by fifteen, that being the 
size of the patent. 

ComposiHons. — When the invention 
or discovery is of a composition, the 
applicant, u required by the Commis- 
sioner, must inmish specimens of 
ingredients and of the composition, 
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mfficiant in qiuuitity for the purpose 
of experiment. 

Models. — In all cases which admit 
of representation by model, the appli- 
cant, if required by the Commissioner, 
must furmsh one of convenient size to 
exhibit advantageously the several 
parts of his invention or discovery. 

Such model must clearly exhibit 
every feature of the machine which 
forms the subject of » claim of in- 
vention. 

The model must be neatly and sub- 
stantiallv made, of durable material. 
It should be made as small as possible, 
but not in any case more tnan one 
foot in length, width, or height. If 
made of pine, or other soft wood, it 
should be painted, stained, or var- 
nished. Glue must not be used, but 
the parts should be so connected as to 
resist the action of heat or moisture. 

A working model is always desir- 
able, in order to enable the office fully 
and readily to understand the precise 
operation of the machine. The name 
of the inventor, and of the assignee 
(if assigned), and also the title of the 
invention, must be affixed upon it in 
a permanent manner. 

The above papers, &o., should be 
forwarded, prepaid, by express, "To 
the Hon. Commissioner of Patents, 
Washington, D.C." 

On the filing of any application and 
the payment of the duty required by 
law, the Commissioner causes an ex- 
amination to be made of the alleged 
new invention or discovery ; and if on 
such examination it appears that the 
claimant is justly entitled to a patent 
under the law, and that it is suffici- 
ently useful and important, the Com- 
missioner issues a patent for it. 

All applications must be completed 
within two years after the filing the 
petition. 

Design Patents.-- A patent for a de- 
sign may be granted to any person, 
whether citizen or alien, who, by his 
own industry, genius, efforts, and ex- 
pense, has invented or produced any 
new and original design for a manu- 
facture, bust, statue, alto-relievo, or 
bas-relief, &c., ko. 



Patents for designs are granted for 
3^ years, for 7 years, or for 14 years, 
as the applicant may elect in his ap- 
plication. 

Patent Olltoe Fees. 

The following fees are official by Act 
df Congress : — 

On filing every application for 
a design, for three years and 
six months $10 00 

On filing every application for 
a design, for seven years ... 15 CO 

On filing every application for 
a design, for fourteen years 30 OO 

On filing every caveat 10 OO 

On filing every application for 
a patent 15 00 

On issuing each origioal patent 20 00 

On filing a disclaimer 10 00 

On filing every application for 
are-issue 90 00 

On filiujg every application for 
a division of a re-issue ... 30 00 

On filing every application for 
an extension 60 00 

On the grant of every extension 60 00 

On filing the first appeal from 
a primary examiner to ex- 
aminers-in-chief 10 00 

On filing an appeal to the Com- 
missioner from examiners-in- 
chief 20 00 

On depositing a trade-mark for 
registration 25 00 

For every copy of a patent or 
other mstrument, lor every 
100 words 10 

For recording every aasignment 
of 300 woxds or under ... 1 00 

For recordingevery assignment, 
if over 300 and not over KX)0 
words 2 00 

For recording every assign- 
ment, if over 1000 words ... 3 00 

The Cost of obtaining Patents 
in Foreign Coniranes. 

In all foreign countries a complete 
specification must be deposited on i^ 
plication for the patent, and in most 
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caae. .n <umaal tw is payable, varying 
in amount in each country. 

Fraiuie. — ^The tax in this coimtry is 
lOOf., or, inclading agency fees, $25 
per annaxn, payable in advance, which 
may be discontinued at any time by 
the patentee abandoning his rieht. 
The average of the first cost, including 
the first year's tax, home and foreign 
agency fees, translation of the speci- 
fication, copies of same, drawings, &c., 
is about 175. The invention must be 
put into practical operation in France 
within two years from the delivery of 
the patent, or the right will be lost. 

Qrtal Britain. — Protection maj be 
secured in one patent for Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Channel Islands, and 
the Isle of Man, for fourteen years, on 
condition that the patent be completed 
within six months from the date ol 
application. 

The stamp duties and fees for ob- 
taining letters patent for inyentions 
in Great Britain are to be paid •• 
follows : — 

On application for provisional 
protection, which secures 
the right to the invention 
for six months - - £10 (|50) 
Por notice to proceed, which 
must begiven, at the latest^ 
two months before the pro- 
visional protection expires £9 ($30) 
Moving for the warrant and 
ffreat seal, which must be 
done, at the latest, twelve 
clear days before the pro* 
tection expires • - £14 ($70) 

The coat of the specification, which 
must be on a £5 stamp, will vary 
according to the extent and work in 
the drawings. 

If the grant be opposed (which is 
now of very rare occurrence), additional 
expenses will be incurred, varying in 
amount from |25 to f 100. 

At the expiration of the third year 
from the date of the patent, a stamp 
duty of $250, and at the end of the 
seventh year $500 must be paid, or 
the right will cease. 

Belgium. — The average cost on ap- 
|»lication, including agency, first year's 
tax, and all fees, is about $60. The 
inventioa mast be put into practical 



operation within one year after it has 
been put in operation in a foreign 
country. The tax for the second year 
amounts to $10, and increases $2^ an- 
nually. 

Holland. — ^The.average cost on ap- 
plication, including agency fees, &c., 
18 from $50 to $60. The full tax varies 
according to the subject and the esti- 
mated v^ue of the mvention, at the 
discretion of the Government ; the 
average being from $150 to $300 for 
the 'Vi^ole term, payable in from one 
to two years from the date, when the 
invention must be put into operation. 

Austria. — Patente in this country 
are granted for any term from one to 
fifteen years, at the discretion of the 
applicant, and the taxes must be paid 
for the whole number of years applied 
for ; but before the expiration of this 
term he may have it extended to any 
additional number of years, not ex- 
ceeding fifteen in the whole. The 
usual plan is to ask for three years, 
and at the expiration of that torm to 
renew it for three or more years, at 
the discretion of the applicant. The 
cost for the three ^ears will be about 
$150. The invention must be put into 
operation within one year, and must 
not be discontinued for any two con- 
secutive years. 

There oeinff conditions attached to 
the grant of ul f orei^ patents, differ- 
ing m each country, it is impossible to 
give all the details here. The following 
fist will be about the average cost for 
each country on application : — 



Bussia^ for five years • p 
Do. ton do. • • 

Prussia - - - - - 
G^erman (or Italian) StatWi — each 
Sweden or Denmark 
Spain, five years • • ^ 
Do. ten do. • . • 
Portugil - 
Sardinia • 
Saxony • 
Hanover • 
Baden • 
Bavaria • 
Denmark • 



$400 
600 
100 
100 
125 

see 

375 
150 
150 
100 
100 
100 
100 
125 

Some of these countries require no- 
and consular powers to acooia« 
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pany the applications, which are extra 
ohATges of from $5 to f 15. 

There are patent absents in all onr 
large cities, who ¥dU secure for the 
inventor, through foreijp^ correspon- 
dents, a patent u any oi the countries 
of Europe. The cost will be about as 
given above. 

Legal Kates of Interest in the 
lUfferent States. 

All New England States, 6 per cent. 

In Massachusetts a higher rate is 
allowable on special contracts ; but 
no such special contracts are valid in 
any of the other New England States. 

In New York and New Jersey, 
7 per cent. 

In Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia* and North Carolina* 

6 per cent. 
In South Carolina and Georgia^ 

7 per cent. 
In Florida, 6 per cent. 
Eight per cent, in this State is, 

however, allowed by special contract. 

In Alabama, 8 per cent. 

In Mississippi, 6 per cent. 

In Louisiana, 5 per cent. 

Eight per cent, allowed by special 
oontract. 

Texas, 8 per cent. 

Twelve per cent, allowed by special 
contract. 

In Ohio, Indiana* and niinois, 6 
per cent. 

In Illinois 10 per oent. allowed by 
special contract. 

In Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota, 7 per cent. 

Ten per cent, allowed by speeial 
contract in Michigan, and 12 per 
cent, in Minnesota. 

In Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas, 6 per cent. 

Ten per cenl allowed in Iowa, 
Missouri, and Arkimsaii by speciiJ 
oontract. 

In California, 10 per cent. Any 
rate iMzreed upon is legaL 

In Canada, 6 per cent. Any rate 
agreed upon is legal. 

Wills. — A WiU is a disposition of 
property, which is made by a person 
to take effect after his de ce as e , ■ £y eiy 



person capable of binding himself by 
a contract is capable of making s 
will. 

No Wm i$ Valid (unless it be a 
verbal one) which is not signed at the 
foot by the testator (or by some other 
person in his presence, and by his 
direction) and signed by three wit- 
nesses in the tes&tor's presence, and 
in presence of each other ; and such 
witnesses must have all seen the tes- 
tator sign his name. 

Ifo Seal %8 Necessary to a wilL 

No Figures io Represent Words or 
Dates, or Moneys are allowed, and no 
abbreviations of any kind are proper, 
but they will not necessarily invaliaate 
the will. 

A WiU is Revoked by the subse- 
quent marriage of the testator; by 
tne birth of a child ; by any sub- 
sequent will ; by any writing proved 
to have been written by the testator 
revoking or declaring any intention 
to revoke ; by burnings or by tearing 
off the signature either by the testator 
or by some other person in his pre- 
sence, and by his request or order ; by 
any codicil to the will revoking any 
part of it (a codicil is considered an 
amendment to the will, and revokes, 
or confirms parts or all of it). 

Form of a ffttf.— The following is 
the simplest form of Will, being de- 
vised to one person: — 

This is the last will and testament 

of me, Richard Brown, of , in 

the County of , and State of 

, farmer. I give, devise, and 

bequeath all the real and personal 
estate of which I shall be possessed 
or entitled at the time of my decease 
unto my wife, Mary Brown (or son, ofr 
daugJUer, or other person as the case 
may be) absolutely, and I appoint my 
said wife {or as the case may be) sole 
executrix of this my wOl, and revoke 
aU previous wills by me at any time 
heretofore made. In witness whereof 
I hereunto set my hand this Second 
Day of December, in the year of our 
Lord One thousand eight hundred and 
•eventy-onAi 

BiGHASD Browv, 
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Siottd by the _ 
jRichard Brown, 
the testator, in our 
presence, and who 
m our presence, 
and in the pre- 
sence of each other 
at the same time 
subscribe onr 
names as wit- 



/ Thomas Jones, 

of , in the 

County of 

and State of 

f Farrier. 

Wm. Surra, 
of in the 



Coun^ of 

and State of 

, Tailor. 

^ Janx Simpson, 
of , &c. 

Wills may also be prepared in such 
form as follows :— 

In the name of God. Amen. I, 

Bichard Brown, of Street^ in the 

City of ^ County of , and 

State of 1 cabmet-maker and 

upholsterer, being in good health of 
body, and of sound and disposing 
mind and memory, do make and de- 
clare this to be my last will and tes- 
tament, in manner following, that is 
to say : I order that all my j^ debts, 
funeral expenses, and charges of prov- 
ing this my will, be, in the first 
place, fully paid and satisfied; and 
after payment thereof, and of every 
part tnereof, I give and bequeath to 

Mary Jones, of , in the county of 

, the sum of five hundred dollars, 

of lawful money of the United States 
of America ; I give and bequeath unto 

John Eobinson, of -, in the county 

of , and State of ^ ^'^ B^un of 

two hundred and fif^ dollars of law- 
ful money of the United States of 
America, the same to be paid him on 
his attaining his affe of twenty-one 
years ; I give and bequeath unto 

Harriet Robinson, of , in the 

county of , the sxim of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, of lawful money 
of Uie United States of America, to 
be paid to her at the age of twenty- 
one years, or on the day of marriage, 
whichever shall first happen. And all 
the rest, residue, and remainder of my 
goods, diattels, debts, ready-money, 
effects, and other assets of my estate 
whatsoever and wheresoever, both 
real and personal, I give and bequeath 
the same, and every part and parcel 
thereof, unto my beloved wife, Mary 
Brown, her executors, administrators, 
and assigns : And I do hereby nomi- 



John Thomp- 
son of , 

servant. 

Mary Thomp- 
son of ^ 

servant. 

James Smith. 



nate, constitute, and ap^int Henry 

Jones, of ^ and William Smith, 

of , executors of this my will, 

hereby revoking and making void all 
former and other wills, by me at any 
time heretofore made, and declare 
this only to be my last will and testa- 
ment. In witness whereof, I, the 
said testator, Richard Brown, have 
to this my last will and testament, 
set my hand, the Second day of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord One 
thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
one. 

RiCHABD BbOWK. 

Signed by the said tes-\ 

tator,in the presence 

of us, who in his 

presence, and at his 

request, and in the 

presence of each 

other,have subscrib- 
ed our names as wit- . 

nesses thereto. ' 

It is advisable to make a will in 
duplicate, and intrust one copy to 
the keeping of the executor, or some 
other person in whom confidence is 
placed, as it notunfrequently happens 
that a will is suppressed or destroyed, 
or not forthcoming when it is most 
required. 

A Codicil (that is to say an alteration 
or addition to a will) may be written 
as follows : 

" Whereas by my last will and testa- 
ment, dated the Second day of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord One 
thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
one, I gave to Mary Jones (here men- 
tion the legracy), I do hereby, by this 
E resent writing, which I declare to 
e a codicil to my said will, revoke 
the said legacy and give and bequeath 

the same to Philip Henry, of , 

merchant." To be signed, sealed, 
published, and declared by Richard 
brown, as a codicil to his last will 
and testament, and witnessed as in 
the will. 

A Verbal WUl (which should al- 
ways be avoided when praoticable) 
should be of the following form, and 
signed by three witnesses : 

A. B., his will by word of mouth, 
made and delivered by him on the 
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day of 18— , in the presence of us words), signed, A. B. This shonid 

who have hereunto subscribed our be sworn to before a Justice of the 

names as witnesses hereto. My will Peace within ten days, 
ia thatv &c*f (here give his exact 
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Humorists tell us there is no act 
of our lives which can be performed 
without breaking through some one 
of the many meshes of the law by 
which our rights are so carefully 
guarded ; and those learned in the 
law, when they do ^ve advice without 
the usual fee, and m the confidence of 
friendship, generally say, "Pay, pay 
anything rather than go to law; 
wMle those having experience in the 
courts of Themis have a wholesome 
dread of their pitfalls. There are a 
few exceptions, nowever, to this fear 
of the law's uncertainties ; and we 
hear of those to whom a lawsuit is an 
agreeable relaxation ; a gentle excite- 
ment. One of this class, when remon- 
strated with, retorted that while one 
friend kept dogs, and another horses, 
he, as he had a right to do, kept a 
lawyer; and no one had a right to 
dispute his taste. We cannot pre- 
tend, in these few pages, to lay down 
even the principles of law, not to 
speak of its contrary exposition in 
different courts ; but there are a few 
acts of legal import which all men — 
and women too — must perform ; and 
to these acts we mry be useful in giv- 
ing a right direction. There is a 
house to be leased or purchased, a will 
to be made, Qr property settled, in all 
families ; and much of the welfare of 
its members depends on these things 
being done in proper le^ form. 
Hence the importance of this section 
on Popular Law in our " Household 
Cyclopwdia." 

Farchagjug a Sovsa. 

Few men will venture to purchase 
a property by private contract, with- 
out makmg themselves acquainted 
ndtk the locality, and employing an 
attorney to examine the title; but 



many do walk into an auction-room, 
and bid for a property upon the repre- 
sentations of the auctioneer. Few 
persons trouble themselves about the 
conditions of sale, which are frequently 
drawn up with much caution in favour 
of the vendor, and in many cases 
with an evident intention to relieve 
him of his proper burthen of the ex- 
penses of making out his own title. 
The conditions, whatever they are, will 
bind the purchaser. The contract is not 
complete till the agreement is signed. 
In any such transaction you can only 
look at the written or printed parti- 
culars ; any verbal statement of the 
auctioneer made at the time of the 
sale cannot contradict them, and they 
are supplemented by the agreement 
which the auctioneer calls on the pur- 
chaser to sign after the sale. Yon 
should sign no such contract without 
having a duplicate of it signed by the 
auctioneer, and delivered to you. It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, that 
no trustee or assignee can purohase 
property for himself included in the 
trust, even at auction ; nor is it safe 
to pay the purohase-money to an 
agent of the vendor, unless he give a 
written authority to the agent to re- 
ceive it, besides handing over the re- 
quisite deeds and receipts. 

Ciroumstances strong enough to vi- 
tiate a purchase, which has oeen re- 
duced to a written contract, are first 
proof of fraudulent representation as 
to an encumbrance of which the buyer 
was ignorant, or a defect in title ; 
secondly, a mistake of importance in 
description will vitiate a contract; 
but every ciroumstance which the pur- 
chaser might have learned by careful 
investigation, the law presumes he did 
know. 

Interest on a purohaae is due from 
the day fixed upon for completing; 
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where it cannot be completed, the 
I088 rests with the party with whom 
the delay rests ; but it appears, when 
the delay rests with the seller, and 
the money is lying idle, notice of that 
is to be given to the seUer to make 
him liable to the loss of interest. If 
the purchaser make any profit what- 
ever from his unpaid purchase-money, 
he cannot claim exemption from the 
payment of interest, although the 
delay in completing may be through 
the default of the vendor. In law 
the property belongs to the purchaser 
from the date of the contract ; he is 
entitled to any benefit, and must bear 
any loss ; the seller may suffer the in- 
surance to drop without giving notice; 
and should a fire take fuace, the loss 
falls on the buyer. In agreeing to 
buy a house, therefore, provide at the 
same time for its insurance. Common 
fixtures pass with the house where 
nothing is said about them. 

There are some well-recognised laws, 
of what may be called aood neigh- 
bourhoods, which affect all properties. 
If you purchase a field or bouse, the 
0eUer retaining another field between 
yours and the highway, he must of 
necessity grant you a right of way. 
Where the owner of more than one 
house sells one of them, the purchaser 
18 entitled to benefit by all drains 
leading from his house into other 
drains, and will be subject to all ne- 
cessary drains for the adjoining houses, 
although there is no express reserva- 
tion as to drains. Thus, if his hap- 
pens to be a leading drain, other ne- 
cessary drains may be opened into it. 
In purchasing land for building on, 
you should expressly reserve a right 
to make an opening into any sewer or 
watercourse on the vendor s land for 
drainage purposes. 

Constructions,— Among the cautions 
which purchasers of houses, or land, 
should keep in view, is a not inconsi- 
derable array of constructive notices, 
which are ec^ually binding with actual 
ones. Notice to your attorney or 
agent is notice to you ; and when the 
same solicitor is employed by both 
parties, and he is aware of an encum- 
brauce of which you are ignorant, you 



are bound by it ; even where the 
vendor is guilty of a fraud to which 
your agent is privy, you are responsi- 
ble, and cannot be released from the 
consequences, although you would be 
able to substantiate a claim against 
him in either of the cases mentioned. 

The Belations of Landlord 
and Tenant. 

These are most important to both 
parties, and each should clearly un- 
derstand his position. The proprietor 
of a house, or house and land, agrees 
to let it either to a tenant-at-wili, on 
a yearly tenancy, or by lease. A 
tenancy-at-will may be created by pa- 
rol or by agreement ; and as the tenant 
may be turned out when his lanalonl 
pleases, so he may leave when he him- 
self thinks proper ; but this kind of 
tenancy is extremely inconvenient to 
both parties, and is seldom created. 
Where an annual rent is attached to 
the tenancy, in construction of law, a 
lease or agreement without limitation 
to any certain period is a lease from 
year to year, and both landlord and 
tenant are entitled to notice before 
the tenancy can be determined by the 
other. This notice must be given at 
least three months before the expira- 
tion of the current year of the tenancy. 
When once the tenant is in posses- 
sion, he has a right to remain for a 
whole year ; and if no notice be given 
at the end of the first three quarters 
of his tenancy, he will hava to remain 
two years, and so on for any number 
of years. In all affreements it is safer 
for either landlord or tenant to sti- 
pulate that the tenancy may be de- 
termined by three or six months' no- 
tice as the case may be. 

Tenancji^ by sufferance. — This is a 
tenancy, not very uncommon, arising 
out of the unwillingness of either 

Sarty to take the initiative in a more 
ecided course at the expiry of a lease 
or agreement. The tenant remains in 
possession, and continues to pay rent 
as before, and becomes, from suffer- 
ance, a tenant from year to year, 
which can only be terminated by one 
party or the other giving the neces- 
sary three calendar montlu' notice to 
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qnit at the term corresponding with 
the commencement of the original 
tenancy. This tenancy at sufferance 
applies also to an under tenant^ who 
remains in possession. 

Leases. 

A Lease is an instrument in writing, 
by which one person grants to another 
the occupation and use of lands or 
tenements for a term of years for a 
consideration, the lessor granting the 
lease, and the lessee accepting it with 
all its conditions. A lessor may grant 
the lease for any term less than his 
own interest — for instance, one day — 
otherwise the grant will operate as an 
assignment, and as the rent is inci- 
dent to the reversion, and the grantor 
would in that case have no reversion, 
he could not at law recover his rent. 
Leases are frequently burdened 
with a covenant not to underlet with- 
out the consent of the landlord ; this 
is a covenant sometimes very onerous, 
and to be avoided, where it is possi- 
ble, by a prudent lessee. An under- 
letting to mere lodgers or inmates, 
would not, however, work a forfeiture 
of the lease, unless expressly provided. 
A lease for any term be vond three 
years, whether an actual lease or an 
afp*eement for one, must be in the 
form of a deed ; that is, it must be 
" under seal ;" and all assignments 
and surrenders of leases must be in 
the same form, or they are void at law. 
Thus an agreement made by letter, 
or by a memorandum of agreement, 
which would be binding in most cases, 
would be valueless when it was for a 
lease, unless under hand and seal. 

The law declares that a tenant is 
not bound to repair damages by tem- 
pest, lightning, or other natural ca- 
sualty, unless there is a special cove- 
nant to that effect in the lease ; only 
the repairs of injuries through volun- 
tary negligence fall upon the tenant. 

The special laws in relation to 
tenant and landlord vary in the dif- 
ferent St:ites and it would be useless 
to specif/ them here. In general they 
are m favour of the tenant. 

Foi-m of a Lease, — Most stationers 
have on hand, and all will procure. 



when requested, a printed form, in 
accordance with the laws of the State, 
for leases. As it is much better to 
purchase two of these (one for the 
tenant, and one for the landlord), 
and fill in the names in them, than 
to write out any form from- a book, 
we think it useless to give any here. 

Bills of EzehaiLge. 

A bill of exchange is a writing, in 
which one party, termed the drawer, 
requires another party, called the ac- 
ceptor, to pay to his order a sum of 
money named in the bill If it faUs 
due on a Sunday or other holiday, it is 
payable on the preceding day. A bill 
must be paid in cash, and not by check, 
but if the holder of the bill agrees to 
take payment by a check he is entitled 
to hold the bill until the check is paid. 
If it is payable at a certain time after 
sight, it must be presented so that the 
time may thereupon begin to run. 

The term Draft is applied to a writ- 
ten order when both drawer and ac- 
ceptor reside in the same state or 
country, the term bill of exchange being 
restricted usually to orders acuirebsed 
to persons residrng in a foreign state 
or country. A bSl of exchange con- 
tinues negotiable until paid at or after 
maturity by the acceptor or party pe- 
cuniarily liable. There are three days 
of grace granted to an acceptor of a 
bill of exchange, unless in the case of 
a bill payable "on demand," or (in 
some states only) " at sight." 

Most bills of exchange, for greater 
security, are made out in triplicate, as ' 
the ''^rst of exchange," the "secotui 
of exchange,'* the **3tird of exchange*' 
— ^the date and wording of each being 
the same, the only difference being the 
number of exchange. 

Form of a Bill of Szchaiure. 

$200 
New York, Au^st 15th, 1872. 

Sixty days after sight of its /r«t of 
exchange (second amd third of the 
same tenor and date not paid), pay to 
the order of Charles Smith and Co., of 
Loudon, £ngland, the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars, value received, and charge 
the same to account of 

T« Mr. F. Q., of B. Dasibl Lambset. 
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Accommodation Bills. 

The regalar bill of exchange miut 
eontain on the face of it that it is given 
for " value received," that is, in con- 
sideration of certain soods or chattels 
having been delivered to the acceptor. 
Aocomniodation, or "wind bills" as 
they are frequently called, are resorted 
to for the pivpose of raising money 
where no value is given, but one party 
lends merely his name for the use of 
another. For example, A owes B 
nothing, but he accepts B's bill. In 
order to get the money for the bill re- 
course is had to 0, a banker or money- 
lender. If A dishonours the bill C can 
enforce payment from B, but if thid be 
the case B cannot recover from A if 
he can prove that the bill was granted 
without value received. 

Tlie Bill of Sale. 

This is an instrument by virtue of 
which one party is enabled m a formid 
manner to convey to another party all 
the right and interest which he may 
have in the goodsorchattels mentioned 
therein; such as stock-in-trade, the 
l^odwill of a business, or the like. 
The mnting of bills of sale should 
only be resorted to in cases of extreme 
necessity, as the grantor^s credit is 
most seriously endangered. If, how- 
ever, it be imperative, application 
should be made to any respectable 
lawyer, and he will give advice on the 
«ubject. 

Xiaw of AMdgiimeiit. 

An assijgnment of stock-in-trade in- 
eludes ovlj those articles which were 
possessed by the assignor at the time 
when his assignment was executed, 
and does not include articles whicdi he 
may afterwards acquire, even although 
it is so expressed m the assignment. 
An order by a creditor on his debtor, 
to pay the amount of his debt to a 
third person, is an effectual assign- 
ment of the debt, should the debtor 
express his willingness to pay it, and 
the creditor cannot make the order. 
When a person lends money on the 
security ox a policy of insurance on the 
life of the borrower, the lender should 
take uare that notioe, vnder the hand 
9« 



of the borrower, be given to the in- 
surance office. Without such notice, 
should the borrower become bankrupt, 
the lender will have no security for 
his money ; and should the borrower 
die, the insurance office cannot be com- 
pelled to pay any portion of the sum 
assured to the lender. 

When an assignment is made of 
real estate, mortgages or bonds, a re- 
cord is made in ue offices in the same 
manner as if a sale had been made. 
When the assignment Ib made as a col- 
lateral securitv for a note, a memoran- 
dum to that effect is to be made on the 
back of the note, statins that the as- 
signment is to be cancefled when the 
note is paid on maturing. 

The Zaw of Life and Fire 
Znenrance. 

Speculative policies of insurance are 
illegal. A wife may insure the life of 
her husband ; a husband may insure 
the life of his wife ; a creditor may in- 
sure the life of his debtor. The con- 
sent of the assured must in each be 
obtained. A person about to effect 
an insurance upon his life must answer 
the questions proposed to him with 
accuracy; any false representation 
makes the policy void. Some insur- 
ance companies declare their policies 
"indisputable," but no contract can 
be made which is indisputable in law. > 
A policy is not vacated by the suicide 
of the assured in a state of insanity. 
When a person lends money on the 
security of a policy of insurance, the 
lender should nave the custody of the 
policy, and ffive notice to the insurance 
office that the loan has been made and 
the policy assigned. 

An insurer against fire must not 
alter his premises so tliat they no 
longer agree with the description of 
them in the policy; when material 
alterations are contemplated, notice 
should be given to the insurers. A 
fire insurance policy only protects 
goods so long as they remain in the 
same house as when the pdioy was 
effected. On a change of residence 
notice should be given to the insurance 
agent, and the policy will be altered 
accordingly. 
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Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 

The common law does not altogether 
discountenance long engagements to 
be married . If parties are young, and 
circumstances exist showing that the 
period during which they lud agreed 
to remain single was not unreasonably 
long, the contract is binding upon 
them ; bat if they are advanced in 
years, and the marriage lb appointed 
to take place at a remote and unreason- 
ably long period of time, the contract 
would b^ yoidable, at the option of 
either of the parties, as being in re- 
straint of matrimony. If no time is 
fixed and agreed upon for the perform- 
ance of the contract, it is in contempla- 
tion of law a contract to marry vnthin a 
reasonable period after req\ke$L 

Either oftKe parties, therefore, after' 
the makinff of such a contract, may 
call upon the other to fulfil the engage- 
ment ; and in case of a refusal, or a 
neglect so to do on the part of the 
latter within^ a reasonable time after 
the reauest made, the party so calling 
upon tne other for a fulfilment of the 
engagement may treat the betroth- 
ment as at end, and briiu; an action 
for damages for a breach of the engage- 
ment. If both i>artie8 lie by for an 
unreasonable period, and neither re- 
new the contract from time to time by 
their conduct or actions, nor call upon 
one another to carry it into execution, 
the engagement will be deemed to be 
abandoned by mutual consent^ and the 
parties will be free to marry whom 
they please. 

The Bojnan Law v«ry projMrly con- 
sidered the term of two years amply 
sufficient for the duration of a betroth- 
ment i and if a man who had engaged 
to marry a girl did not think fit to 
celebrate the nuptials within two 
years from the date of the engace* 
ment, the girl was raleasad from uie 
contzact. 

Americfui and Snffliah Law 
Temui. 

JLciion, — ^A general name for the ▼ a 
nous processes or forms of suit adopted 
fur the recovery of supposed riffhts. 

Ad Inquirendum.^'A judicial wn%^ 



commanding inquiry to be made of 
anything relating to a pending causa. 

AdmmUtraior, — One who has com- 
mitted to his care, for the purpose of 
legal distribution, the goods ol a per- 
son dying intestate. 

Appeal. — ^The removal of a caiue 
from an inferior court to a superior 
court. 

^r&ttroAm. — ^A method of deciding 
matters in dispute, by the mediation 
and award of a tlurd p'orson, and ao 
avoiding legal expense. 

ArraiffnmetU (/ a Priaoner, — Read- 
ing the indictment and asking the 
prisoner whether he is guilty or not 
guilty. 

Arregt. — ^The restraint of the persofn, 
either in civil or criminal process. 

Arre$t of Judgment. — To show cause 
why judgment should be stayed, no4^ 
withstanding an adverse verdict. 

A rMfi. — Felonious burning of houseSp 
grain, &c. 

As&atUt. — ^An attempt or threat to 
do, with force and violence^ a bodily 
hurt to another. 

As8ignee.^0ne to whom certain 
power or discretion is given. 

Assignee m Bankruptcy* — One who 
collects and distributes bankrupts' 
effects. 

A88ignment.— The transfer by one 
man to another of goods or any speci- 
fied right or interest. 

As8%ze.-^The periodical sitting* of 
the superior courts to try causes. 

AsswnpsiL — ^A voluntary promise, 
b^ which a man assumes or takes upon 
himself to perform or pay anything 
for another. 

Attainder, — ^The stain or oormption 
of the blood ol a criminal oandemwied 
to death. 

AtUunL'^A writ to injqmre whetiier 
a jury gave a false verdict^ that judg* 
ment may be reversed. 

Attomey.-^One regulariv appointed 
b^ anothar to traaaaot tmmxum te 
him. 

Attorney9»ai'Law. — Those who^ 
versed in legal knowledge, have the 
business of otiierscommitteid to them. 

BoUl. — Security given for tiie appear- 
ance when required of apewoB ohigged 
with wrong doing. 
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J9!oM^&oficI.— -"nie doemneiitbywMeh 
one persoii bocomea tecurity for the 
dae j^erfonnaiioe by anotlMr on % 
opecihed undertaking. * 

BaUif, — An otBcor appointed to 
•rreot persona for debt. 

BaitJarupi. — One who n oompollod 
by law to yield no all hia property for 
the aatiafaction of hia creditora. 

iSor.— The part of the ooort in 
which the counsel atand to plead; 
alao, the plaoe where the oriminala 
•tand to be tried. By *< the Bar " ia 
nnderatoed the body of banisters, 
and pleaders generally, aa the " Chan- 
oery Bar," the "Indian Bar," &e. 

j8arra<ry.^Fonl praotioea in law. 

Barriat^r. — ^A oonnaeller admitted 
to plead at the bar, and there to 
undertake the oaaae of hia olientB. 

Jnfftfyy .** Violent beating ; personal 
violence. 

Btnt^, — An eocleslaatieal fiying. 

BigiJMky. — ^The having two or more 
hnsbanda, or wives, at One time. 

BUI m Ckaneery.^A declaration in 
writing of the grievance for which the 
plaintiff claima redreaa. 

BUI nf Entry . — A docnment eontain- 
ing an accoant d goods entered at a 
custom house. 

BUI q^ Bkehange. — A note ordering 
the payment by the acceptor of a 
specified anm of money at a certain 
tnno and place, in consideration of 
▼aine received of the drawer. 

BUI cf Lading, ^AxL acknowledg- 
ment and underteking by the master 
of a ship that he has received certain 
goods, and will deliver them to the 
oonsignees^ m good order and condi- 
tion. 

^U €fMe. — ^A deed making over 
eertain personal property in consider- 
ation of a loan of money, or other 
▼alne, and to secnrs the repayment of 
such loan. 

Hill of Co«<9.— An attorney or aoli- 
citor's bill for proceedings in the 
courts of law or equity, which are 
usually taxed or examined as to the 
propriety of the items, by officers ap- 
pointed for the purpose, prior to 
which loniNg, the amount oannot be 
wed for. 

itow A '— A written oUigatifln. 



BwrofigK^^A. town having ooiporato 
righta. 

Botktmry,^!^ borrowinff of money 
by the master of a ship on &e bottom 
or hall of the shijp^ to be paid with 
interest if the ship return in safety, 
but otherwise to be forfeited. 

Bonii^m.—Oub who oommitB arson ; 
an incendiary. 

, iMfr^yy.— The pnrohaae and sale of 
votes ; any reward given and received 
for a dishonest or immoral aetion. 

iBri^.— The document hy which a 
counsel ia instructed in lus client'^ 
case. 

Bvrge&t. — ^A eitiien or frseman ol a 
corporate town. 

Burglary. — The breaking into • 
dwelling house with felonious inten- 
tion. 

Bye^Laim.^'A mittor role*- which 
most be consonant to the public law, 
and for the common benefit — made 
by a oompany or other pubUo Imm^. 

Capiat ad Betpondmium. — ^A writ 
in the Court of Common Pleas, before 
judgment^ wherebvthe sherifiPis com* 
manded to take the body of the do* 
fondant, and keep him safely, and to 

Sroduce him in court on the appoinlod 
ay, to answer the chaigo brought by 
the plaintift 

Capias ad Sai^admdtm (or Co, 
Sa.y as it is commonly called). A ju- 
dicial writ of executioii, oommandiDg 
the sheriff to take the body of the 
defendant, issued after judgment and 
on the defendant's defaull 

Capias UtlagaiuvL^A writ against 
an outlaw. 

Caption. — Arrest of the person. 

Com.— The stetement of the particu- 
lars of a plaintiff's daim, or ^ a de- 
fendant's answer to it^ with an ezami« 
nation of the witnesses on either side 
ia designated the ease ef tte reapeotivo 
partiea. 

Cause. —'Hie matter bron^t before 
a oourt of law for trial. 

CaveaL — A proceaa to atop probftte 
of a win ; a description of an inven- 
tion or discovery not ^ret completed. 

Certiorari. — An original writ, issued 
by the Court of ChMicerv, in Great 
Britain, and directed to the judges or 
of an inferioroonrt, command- 

14-2 
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ing them to certify or retnm the 
recordi of a cAuae depending before 
them. 

. Challenge. — An exception taken by 
the prisoner in a criminal, and the de- 
iMiaant in a civil case, against one or 
more of the jurors who are abont to 
try his case. If the challenge be 
allowed oeiw jurors are substituted for 
those objected to. 

Chancery, — The highest court in 
England, next to the Parliament: 
The Court of Chancery, which is 
called a Court of Equity, was instituted 
for the purpose of proceeding by the 
rules of equity and conscience, and of 
moderating the rigour of the common 
law, the imieniion being considered 
rather than the words of the law; 
eauity being the correction of that 
wnerein the law, by reason of its uni- 
versality, is deficient. 

Cftorter.-^A written record of things 
done between parties. 

Charter-party, — An indenture be- 
tween merchants or owners, and mas- 
ters of ships, containing the particu- 
lars of their contracts. 

CliaUeU. — Personal property, such 
as money, goods, and moveables gene- 
rally. 

Cterk.^The strict definition of this 
word is "a person in holy orders;" 
it is now also applied to any one whose 
ohief oocupation is writing. 

Clieni. — Every party to a proceed- 
ing at law or equity is termed his 
attorney's "client." 

CodicA. — ^An addition made to a 
wlU, or a supplementary paper, be- 
queathing property, or explaining or 
altering some of the bequests con- 
tained m the wilL 

Cogjwvii Actionem,^ An instrument 
by which a defendant acknowledges 
the plaintiff's cause against him to be 
just and true; and, before or after issue, 
suffers judgment to be entered against 
him without triaL 

Co-Aeir.— A joint heir with another. 

Collateral Descent.— '£\iaX which de- 
soends from a side branch of a family; 
as from an uncle to a nephew. 

Coinmiasion. — The warrant or letteim 
^i«iit, which all persons exercising 
jurisdiction, either ordinary or extra- 



ordinary, have to authorise them 
to hear or determine any cause or 
action^ 

CommtsriofMr. — One holding a com- 
mission, letters patent, or other lawful 
warrant, to examine any matters^ or 
to execute any public office. 

CommiUee, — A number of persons to 
whom the consideration or ordering of 
any matter is referred. 

CommUmenl — The sending a guilty 
person to prison, by virtue of a war- 
rant or order. 

Compounding Offences. — ^Receiving 
some consideration for withdrawing 
(without the permission of the court 
in which the offender should be tried) 
from a prosecution. 

Compounding %Biih Creditcrg. — An 
agreement by which the creditors, on 
receipt of a certain sum in the £, re- 
lease their debtor from his engage- 
ments. 

Conservator, — A preserver ; an arbi- 
trator appointed permanently to adjust 
differences that may arise between 
various parties. 

Consideratio Curim. — The judgment 
of the court. 

Coneideratinn. — ^The material cause 
of any contract, without which it 
would neither be effectual or binding. 

Contempt. — A disobedience of the 
rules, process, or orders of a court — 
a punishable offence. 

Contempt of Court. — A persistent 
neglect or violation of the orders of a 
court. 

Conveyance. — A deed which passes 
or conveys land or other real proper&y 
from one person to another. 

Convict.— One found guilty of an 
offence by the verdict of a jury. 

Copyhold. — ^A tenure nearly equal to 
a freehold, its requisite being that it 
has been devised time out of mind by 
copy of court-roll. 

Coram Tion Judice. — A cause hronfirht 
and determined in a court, the jiui^^es 
of which have no jurisdiction. 

Coroner. — An officer who, with t>>o 
assistance of a jury, enquires into t'<*) 
cause by which any one came to a su^4- 
dcn (M* violent death. 

Corporation. — ^Anv public body eatai- 
blished by LegisUtive Charter 
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C^Mto.— The legal ezpensee inoimed 
in voitt or eetione at Law. 

CofuiuMMoT, — ^One retained to plead 
olienVs oanae in a oonrt of jnetice. 

Cowd. — A subdivision or part of tiie 
plaintiff's declaration in an action. 

Ccwri-dai^. — ^Days when oouii of 
jndicatcue are open and pleas, deter- 
mined. 

Cowrt-rolU — A roll containing an 
account of the nnmber of lands, &. on 
the jorisdiction of a lord of a manor, 
with a description of the tenants. 

Coo.'itan^.— The agreement or consent 
of two or more by deed in writing. If 
anything be covenanted for that is 
illegal or imposible to be done^ the 
covenant is void. 

Coveriiwe. — ^The state of a married 
woman, as beins under the protection 
or w^-wet of her nnsband. 

urhn. Con. (or Orimmai Ckmoena^ 
Hum). — niicit conversation with a mar- 
ried woman, for which the offending 
party is liable to an action for damages. 

CvMom. — A law or right not written, 
but established by long use. 

Damagei. — The amount of money 
aasessed upon a defendftnt, as a remu- 
neration to the plaintiff for the injury 
done him. 

Debenture^ — A bond or security for 
money loans. Debentures were so 
ca1)e«l from the receipts beginning with 
the words Dthentur tntAt, &c. 

Deelaralion. — A legal specification 
cm record of the cause of action by a 
plaintiff against a defendant. 

Decree. — The jiidgment of a court of 
equity on any bill preferred : a decree 
may be interlocutory, or final. 

I>eed. — A written instrument com- 
prehending a contract or bargain : a 
deed has three essentials — writing, 
sealing, and delivering. 

De/atilt. — Non appearance in court 
on the day appointed. 

Defeasance. — The indorsement con- 
taining the conditions (if any) upon 
which a warrant of attorney is given. 

Defence — A general assertion that a 
plaintiff has no ground of action. 

De/endanL — The party sued in a 
personal action. 

Peniesne (pronounced 2>e-fiiai').^A 



manor bouse and the lands attaohed 
to it. 

Demurrer.^A pause or stop put to 
any action or suit^ ^P^ * ^Bgil objec- 
tion raised ; which oDJeotion must be 
determined bef oce further proceedings 
can be taken. 

Demuen, — ^An aHen bom, who is 
admitted to residence and to certain 
rights in a loreiAn country. 

DeposUUm. — ^An affidavit in writing. 

Deoite, — ^The aot of bequeathing; 
alio^ whatever is bequeathed by will 

Z)toes»e.^The circuit or bounds of a 
biihop's jurisdiction. 

DiKlatmer. — ^A plea containing an 
express danial or renuneiation of any- 
thmg. 

DttfraneiMtemeHL — ^The act of dis- 
possessing a town or person of its, or 
ms, citisen rights, or of anypartioiilar 
right^as voting fto. 

i>a84reM.*The tiJdng the goods of 
a tenant in satisfaction for rent due. 

DtBtrrngtu. —A writ, authorising the 
proper officer to duitrain or seiae for 
rent. 

DontMU. — ^A plaoe d permament 
residence. 

Doioer or Dowry.— Tlie estatewhich 
a woman brings to her husband in 
marriage. 

Draught, or Drefi.^Th9 draft or 
outline of a deed or legal document. 

Durett. — Anything done under 
compulsion, and through unavoidable 
necessity. 

Ejectione Fhinm, or Ijfeetment — An 
action at law, by which a person 
ousted from the poss e ssion of an 
estate for a length of time may recover 
that possession. 

JWrofidiisemail.— Admission to the 
freedom of a corporation or state. 

Engro99.^To copy in a large fair 
handwriting. 

ShitatL^Ask entailed estate is so 
settled that it cannot be sold or be- 
queathed by any subsequent possessor, 
but descends inalienably on a person 
and his heirs for ever. Under certain 
circumstances, however, the entail 
can be cut off. 

J^Tor.— A "writ of error" is a 
oonmnaaum to judges of a niperior 
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oonrt, by which they an anihorised 
to examine the record npon which a 
judgment wai given in an inferior 
court ; and, in luch examination, to 
affirm or reverse the mjjm^ according 
to law and justice. 

EttreaL — When a^Mil or reoogni- 
zanceu beoomea foifeit bj any of its 
conditions being broken, it is es- 
treated : that ii, extracted from the 
record, and sent up to the Exchequer, 
whence a process or writ will issue to 
recover the fine. 

Evidence. — Proof by the testimony 
of witnesses on oath, or by writings or 
records. 

EteommtmUcttUm, — The anatliema 
of the church. Lesser excommunica- 
tion debars from the JBucharist ; 
greater excommunication is a total 
excision from the church. 

Execution. — A judicial process lor 
obtaining possession of anything re- 
oovered by judgment of law; legal 
distraint for deot, ko, ; the act of 
ngnine au'lasaling a legal instrument; 
death by the law. 

Executor^ Execuirix. — One appointed 
by a person's last wiE to dispose of his 
estate. 

ExignU,^A "writ of exigent" re- 

auires the sheriff— in cases where a 
efendant cannot be found, and is be- 
lieved to have absconded — to proclaim 
him, and if he does not then appear, 
be is outlawed. 

Jk Ofieio.^By Tirtiie of office. 

Ee Parte, — A statement where only 
ime of the parties concerned in a suit 
givee an account of a transaction in 
which two or more are interested. 

Ex FoH Eado, <^Done after aootiier 
thing— after the fact. 

Extra PorocAioi.— Plaoes whioh are 
oat of the bounds or limits of a parish, 
and, therefore, exempt from parish 
ratcA or duties. 

iV, and Fee-SknpU.'-^A tenant in 
fee-simple is one who has lands or 
tenements to hold to him and his 
heirs for ever, absolutely and simply, 
without oondition attached to the 
tenure. 

Fees. — Official dnet; rewards for 
professional 



Felo-de-se. — One who commits self- 
miurder ; a suicide. 

Felony.-^ An offence which occasions 
a total' forfeiture of either lands, or 
goods, or both, at the common law, 
and which crime is also punishable by 
death or upprisonment^ according ttf 
the degree m guilt. 

Feme-Coverte. — A married woman. 

Feme-Sole. — An unmarried woman. 

Fera Natwrce. — Birds and beasts 
that are wild, wherein no man may 
claim a property, unless un<ler such 
circumstances as are provided for by 
the game-laws. 

Firf, — lAuds or tenements held by 
fealty and homage. 

FCbH Fadas. — {Commonly known 
as ^. J^d.) A judicial writ of exe- 
cution, that lies wha!« judgment is 
had for debt, or damages recovered in 
any of the Ck>urts ; by which writ 
Ihe sheriff is commanded to levy the 
debt and damages on the goods and 
chattels of the defendant. 

Finding a True BilL—Vnor to tho 
commencement of any sessions, the 
depositions of the witnesses on whoso 
evidence the prisoners have been com- 
mitted, are transmitted by the magitf* 
tratea to the place of holding the ses^ 
sions, with the bills of indictment 
framed thereon ; where a tribunal, 
called the Orand Jury, is sworn to in- 
spect them, and re-examine the wit- 
nesses. If this jury consider tho 
charges supported by such evidence as 
is likely to lead to conviction, they 
JSnd true hilU against the prisoners, on 
whioh they are brought to trial ; others 
wise the bills are ignored, or quashed. 

/W. — A pa3nnent imposed as n 
penalty ; a sum paid to settle a claim 
or terminate a dispute. 

Ffaw. — Any error or omission in 
indictments or declarations, which in- 
validates the proceedings. 

Floteam and Jetsam are goods lost 
by shipwreck, and floating on the sea. 

Foreclosure. — ^The tenn used to ex- 
ptress the barring the e(|nity of redemp- 
tion on mortgages, which see. 

Forfeiting Recognizances. — When « 
'• person binds himself, either ^rson- 
I ally or by surety, to appear in any 
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court at a certain time, and does not 
8o appear, the sureties or reconizanceir . 
are forfeited or estreated (aee Estreat). 

Forgery. — Fraudulently counter- 
feiting, or altering the signature, seal* 
mark or writing of any individual, or 
public body. 

/Vofidto. — The right of voting in 
elections. 

i^ro^ricicie.— The crime of murder- 
ing a brother ; one who murders his 
brother. 

Frethold, — Lands or tenements held 
in fee, fee-tail, or, at least, for the 
Usnn. of life. 

Next Friend.— The le^al guardian 
or nearest relation of a minor. 

Olebe Land. — The land, meadows, 
or pasture, belonging to a parsonage. 

Grant. — A gift in writing ; an ap- 
propriation or conveyance by the go- 
vernment. 

Ouarante^ — A surety ; one who sti- 
pulates to see the engagements of an- 
other duly performed. 

Habeas Corpus. — The expression 
means litendly "you may have the 
bodv." — A writ having for its object 
to Sring a party before a court or 
jndge ; especially, a writ to inquire 
mto the cause of a person's imprison- 
ment or detention oy another, with 
the view to protect the right to pei^ 
sonal liberty ;~or a writ for the pur- 
poee of delivering an individual ux)m 
false imprisonment. 

Meir. — One who receives, inherits, 
or is entitled to succeed to the posses- 
sion of any property after the death 
of its owner. 

Hdr'Apparent. — The person who, 
during the life of the incumbent or 
present possessor, has the right to 
succeed, or is first in the line of suc- 
cession to an estate, crown, Ac. 

Hetr-a/'law. — The lc>gal heir ; the 
nearest of kin entitled to succeed to 
an intestate estate ; also, one entitled 
to claim the residue or remainder after 
the provisions of the will have been 
executed. 

Ileir-Pretumptwe. — ^The person who 
is nearest of kin, and next in succes- 
sion to the present occupant, ' " ^"' r «se 
claim to inneritanoe may be ^~. a^...e, 



as by the birth of a child, or other 
contingency. 

IfereditamenL — ^Property that may 
be inherited. 

Bereditary» — Transmitted, or cap- 
able of being transmitted from father* 
to child. 

Heriot. — - A customary tribute of 
fl;oods or chattels to the lord of the 
fee, made on the decease of a tenant. 

Heritage. — ^That which is inherited. 

Heritahle wnd Movable Bights. — 
Terms used in the Scotch law to de- 
note what in England is meant by 
real and persofuU property ; real pro- 
perty iu Eneland answermg nearly to 
the heritable rights in Scotland, and 
personal property to the movable 
rights. 

Homkide. — ^The killing of any human 
being by the act of man. There are 
three kinds of homicide — ^justifiable^ 
exusable, and felonious. 

Impanelling. — Writing in a parch- 
ment schedule the names of the jury 
by the sheriff. 

Imparlance. — Time ffiven by the 
court to a party to plead. 

Impeachment.^The aconsation and 
prosecution of a person for treason, or 
other crimes and misdemeanours. 

Impropriation, — ^The act of impro- 
priating ; also, a parsonage, or eccle- 
siastical living in the hands of a lay- 
man, or which descends by inheritance^ 

Incendiary. — ^A setter of houses oti 
fire. 

Incest. — Illicit intercourse, or mar- 
riage, with one too near akin. 

Incun^)enL — ^The present possessor 
of a benefice. 

Indenture. — A writing oontaining 
some contract, agreement, or convey- 
ance, between two or more persons, 
being indented in the top, answering 
to another part which has the same 
contents. 

Infli tnent. — A written accnvation 
of one or more persons of a crime or 
misdemeanour, preferred to, and pre- 
sented on oath by, a grand jury. 

Indorsement. — Anything written on 
the back of a deed; the writing a man's 
name on the back of a bill of exchange. 
&o. 
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Induction. — The act of ffiving to a 
clergyman the posseBsion of hia church. 

In £896, — ^In bein^ or actual eziat- 
CQce. 

In Posse, or in PotenCici.— Potential 
«r possible existence. 

it^rfijlient. — Deed or process of pnV 
iingin possession of heritable property. 

I^fendaiwn.^^Aja(t of putting one in 
possession of an estote in fee ; the 
granting of titles to laymen. 

Jnherkance. — An estate which a man 
has received by descent as heir to an- 
other, or which he aiay transmit to 
another as his heir. 

If^uncHon, — A writ or process grant- 
ed by a court of equity, whereby a 
party is required to do, or to refrain 
from doing certain acta. 

In Propria Persona.— In one's own 
proper person. 

Inquest, — A jury ; particularly, a 
coroner's jurv for investigating the 
cause of a sudden death. 

Inrolmeni, — ^The registering or en- 
tering of any deed, &c., in the rolls of 
acme court. 

Instrument. — Any act, deed, or 
writing, drawn up oetween two or 
more parties, and containing covenants 
to be performed by them respectively. 

Interdict. — In Scotch law, an order 
of the Court of Session, or Sheriff's 
Court, prohibiting any act, proceed- 
ings, sale, publication, Ac, challenged 
as illegal, or infringing any patent or 
other right. 

Interpleader. — ^A proceeding to en- 
able a person, of whom the same debt, 
duty, or thing is claimed adversely 
by two or more parties, to compel them 
to litigate the right or title oetween 
themselves, and thereby determine to 
which of them he is legally indebted. 

IfUerrogatories. — ^Questions in writ- 
ing demanded of a defendant* or of 
witnesses brought in to be examined 
in a cause, particularly in the Court of 
Chancery. 

Intestate. — ^Dying without a will. 

Issue. — ^The specific point in a suit 
between two parties ne^Ung to be de- 
tennined. 

Jetsam, — Flotsam and Jetsam are 
goods lost by sh^»wreok, and floating 
ou the 



Jointure. — An estate settled on • 
wife, and which she is to enjoy after 
her husband's decease* for her owd 
Efe, and in satisfaction of dower. 

Judge. — An officer invested with 
authorily to hear and determine oaaaea 
civil and criminal 

Jud0e*Advo€ate.~^Jn oourte-martial 
the person who is appointed to aot as 
public prosecutor. 

JudgTnent — ^The sentence of the law 
pronounced by the court upon tha 
matter contained in the record. 

Judgment by Drfault. — ^When a de- 
fendant does not put in appearance to 
an action, he is presumed to have no 
defence, and judgment goea agwnat 
him by default. 

/tu-ift.— One who treats ol matters 
of law. 

Jury. — A number of men, swon to 
inquire of and tiy a matter of fact^ 
and declare the truth upon such evi* 
dence as shall be delivered to them in 
a cause ; and who are sworn judges 
upon matters of fact. 

Justices. — Officers deputed b^ the 
crown to try causes and adminmister 
justice 

Justices of the Peace — Officers ap- 
pointed to maintain the peace in the 
counties where they dwell. 

Jmttfying BaiL—U the plaintiff or 
his attorney object to the persons 
offering themselves as bail, such bail 
are allowed to "justify" themselves, 
that is, to swear in oourt that they are 
** substantial " in the eyes of the law. 

Larceny. — Theft. 

Least. — A convevaoce of any lands 
or tenements, usually in consideration 
of rent, or other annual recompense, 
made for a certain fixed time. He 
who lets is called the lesaor, and he to 
whom the lands, &e., are let, the lessee. 
Leasehold, — Lands or tenements 
held b V virtue of a lease, or convey- 
ance, from the party having a right ao 
to dispose of them. 

Legacy. — A bequest or gift in goods 
and chattels by wilL Tl^e person to 
whom it is given is styled the legatee; 
and, Vt the gift is of the residue of an 
estji > * -r payment of debts and le- 
kiiv • ..u iM then styled the residuary 
I legaunt. 
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Legem Habere. — ^To be capable of 
giving evidence on oath. 

Letters PaUnt. — A grant or deed 
from the government, secnring to a 
person the exclusive right to an inven- 
tion for a term of years. 

Levari Fadaa, — ^A writ of execution 
directed to the sheriff for levying a 
anm of money upon a man's lands and 
tenements, goods and chattels, who 
has forfeited his recognisance. 

lAbd, — A malidons defamation, ex* 
pressed either in printings or writing, 
or by signs, pictures, fto., tending 
either to blacken the memory of one 
who is dead, or the reputation of one 
who is alive, and thereby exposing him 
to public hatred, contempt^ or ridi- 
cule. 

Lmeal Detceni, — ^That which goes 
from father to son, from son to grand- 
aon, and so on. 

Magna Oharta. — ^The great charter 
of liberties, rights, and privileges ob- 
tained by the English Barons from 
King John, A.D. 1216. 

MamprUe, — The surrendering a 
person mto friendly custody, upon 
giving security that he shall be forth- 
eomins at tie time and pUoe re- 
quired. 

Mandamm.'^A writ issued by n 
miperior Court and directed to some 
inferior tribunal, or to some corpora- 
tion or person exercising public autho- 
rity, oommanding the performance of 
some specified duty. 

Mandate, — ^A command ) aa autho- 
rity to act. 

Maturiig. — ^Tbe being of the age of 
twenty-one. Bills or I^otes for the 
payment of money, are when due said 
to have arrived at maturity. 

MeMie Procem. — Such process as is- 
sues pending the suit upon some coUa- 
teral mterlocutory matter, as to sum- 
mon juries, witnesses, &o. 

Misdemeanor. — An indictable of- 
fence, which though criminal, does not 
amount to felony. 

MUUmuB. — ^A precept in writing, 
under the hand and seal of a justice 
of the peace, directed to the gaoler, 
lor tiie receiving and safe keeping 
of an offender tul he is deUverea by 

law. 
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Mortgage. — A pledge or pawn of 
property as security for a loan. 

Mortmain. — Possession of lands or 
tenements in dead hands. (A term 
in English law). The << Mortmain 
Acti" passed in the reign of thd 
second George had for its object l^e 
prevention of improvident alienations, 
or dispositions of landed estates, by 
dying persons, to the disinheritance of 
their lawful heirs. 

Motion in CourL^^An application to 
the Court by the parties or their coun- 
sel, in order to obtain some rule or 
order of Court, which becomes neces* 
saiy in the progress of a cause. 

AttmctjpaZ Law. — ^A rule of civO con- 
duct inrescribed by the supreme power 
in a State-corporation or city rule. 

i^em. Con. {Nemine Contradieente.) 
— ^Words used to signify the unani- 
mous consent of the members of Leg- 
islature, or other public body, or pub- 
lic meeting, to a vote or resolution. 

JSfe Bee%piatw. — ^A caveat against 
receiving and setting down a cause to 
be tried. 

Ifil Debet — ^A common plea to an 
action of debt when the money is 
either paid or not owing. 

Nil jbtdL — ^When ju<^(ment is given 
against a defendant in a civil action, 
owing to his non-appearance. 

^Mt PrUu. — Unless before, the 
first words of the writ or commission 
to try a civil cause at Westminster, 
unlees hrfore that sitting a court was 
held in the town or county in which 
the suit lay. 

Nolle ProHqni. — An agreement 
made by the plaintiff, that he will 
not further prosecute his suit, either 
as to the whole or a part of the cause 
of action. 

Non AasumpsU. — A plea in personal 
actions, when the defendant denies 
that any promise or agreement was 
made. 

Non Compos Mentis, — One not ef 
sound mind, memory or understandii^. 

Non Dammiiifieatus. — A plea to an 
action of debt upon bond, with condi- 
tion to save the plaintiff harmless. 

Non Disiringmdo. — A writ not to 
distrain — used in various cases. 

Non est /VicfiMii.— The general issue 
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in AD action on a bond or other deed, 
whereby the defendant denies that to 
be his deed whereon he is impleaded. 

Non est Inventus. — The 8neri£r8 re- 
tain to a wiit^ when he cannot find 
the defendants 

If<mfeas(mee.'^Aik offence ; an omit- 
•ion of what ought to be done. 

Non-SuiL — ^A renunciation or failure 
to follow up a suit by a plaint^ or 
demandant. Most commonly upcm 
the discovery of some error or defect 
in his case, when the matter is so far 
proceeded in that the jury are ready 
io deliver their verdict. Thus the 
phrase "The plaintiff elects to be 
non-suited.'' 

Non sum If^ormatus, — ^A formal 
answer made by an attorney, that he 
is not instructed or informed to sa^ 
anything material in defence of his 
olientt by which he is deemed to leave 
the case undefended, and judgment 
passes against his client. 

Ifotary Public. — A person whoe^ 
business it is to note and protest bills 
of exchange, and who also attests 
deeds and writings. 

Noting a BiU. — ^The course which is 
taken by the Notaiy PubUo when a 
bill of exchange is rwused payment. 

Nudum Pactum. — ^A contract with- 
out consideration, such as an affree- 
ment to sell goods, land, &c., without 
any specified tenns for the purchase. 
Such a contract is void in law ; and 
for the non-performance of it no action 
will lie. 

Nmsanee. — Anything that is a pub- 
lic or private injury, annoyance, at 
inconvenience. 

ParoL — Word of mouth ; verbal. 

Perjury, — The crime of swearing 
falsely. 

PlainHf.-^The ]»erson at whose suit 
a plaint or complaint is made. 

PUa.^ The aefendant's answers to 
the plaintiff's declaration. 

P?ea<fmflr«.->The mutual altercations 
between the plaintiff and defendant in 
a suit; which are set donrn and de- 
livered into the pioperofiice in writing. 

Police. — That branch of administra- 
tive justice which extends to the pre- 
vention of crimes^ by watching over 



public order, preventing breaches of 
the peace, removing nuisances, ftc. 

Posse Comiiaius. — The power of tiia 
countv. This includes the aid and 
attendanoe of all men, except ecded- 
astics and inferior persons, above the 
age of fifteen, within the county: 
which force may be used in cases of 
riot or rebellion, or where any resist- 
ance is made to the execution of jus- 
tice. 

PraeOes of the OScmrfo.— The form 
and manner of conducting and carry- 
ing on suits or prosecutions at law or 
in equity, civil or oriminal, through 
their various stages, from the com- 
mencement of the process to^ final 
judgment and execution, according to 
the principles of law, and the rules 
lidd down oy the several courts. 

PftBciee. — In actions of covenani^ 
debt, and detinue, the original writ is 
called a praadpe, b^ which the defend- 
ant has an option given him, either to 
do what he is required, or diow cause 
to the contrary. 

Oa/A.— An affinnatioB or denial of 
anything before one or more persons 
who have authority to administer the 
same, for the discovery and advance- 
ment of truth and rights calling God 
to witness that the testimony is true. 

Obligation.-^ A bond, containing a 
penalty, with a condition annexed for 
payment of money, peifonuanoe of 
covenants, &c. 

Onus Probanda — The tmidea of 



proymg. 

Outlawry.— The act or process by 
which a person is excluded frosai, or 
deprived o^ ike benefit and protection 
of the law. 

Overt Act. — ^An open aot» capable of 
being sustained by legal proof. 

O Yes. — A corruption of the French 
oy«B, hear ye ! The term used by a 
public crier, to enjoin silence and at- 
tention. 

Pains and Penalties. —A bill of pains 
and penalties is an Act of Parliament 
speciallv made to attaint one of trea- 
son, or felony, or to inflict pnninhnient 
beyond or contrary to the law then in 
force. 

Panel.— The slip eentaiMng the 
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Bames of snoh mrors as have been re- 
turned by tiie eneriff to eerve on trials. 

/VeacripMOM.— ;A title acquired by 
«se and time, and allowed by law. 

I*robiUe.^-09kmal proof of a will. 

Process. — ^The metiiod taken by tbe 
l^w to enf oroe a compliance with the 
ori^nal writj of whioh the primary 
step is, to give the person notice to 
obey it. 

iVoetomolioiiw— Ab official deolara- 
tioiL 

Frodor.^-^Aa attorney, employed 
in ecclesiastical cases. 

Pro Forma. — As a matter of form. 

Pro Mata* — ^la proportion. 

Protest. —The declaration of apabUo 
aotary of the dishonour of a biu. 

Proviso. — A condition inserted in a 
deed, on the dne performance of which 
the validity of the deed depends. 

Puisne. — ^Yonnser or Inferior. 1m 
England said of uie inferior indges of 
the Qneen's Benoh» Exoheqner, and 
Common Pleas. 

Piir«u«r.— Term «wd in Scotland 
lor plaintiif. 

Qua/nium M€ruU,-^'*A» mach as he 
deserved ;'' that is — ^what can be re- 
covered b^ a man who does work for 
another without agreement as to re- 
compense. 

. Quantum VtUebatiS. — "As much as 
it is worth ;** that is— what can be re- 
covered when goods are delivered by 
m tradesman at no certain price. 

Queuh, — ^To overthrow or annnl. 

QuarasUme. — ^The term of forty dajrs 
dnnng which a ship arriving in port, 
and suspected of being infected with 
• malignant contagious disease, is 
cbliged to forbear all intercourse with 
the shore, and is not allowed to land 
her passengers or crew. 

QtMsi CofUracL — An implied con- 
tract. 

Quietus. — ^Freed or acquitted. 

Quid pro quo. — Mutual consideration. 

Qwvrum, — Certain individuals among 
persons invested with an^ power, or 
with the exercise of any junsdiction, 
without loAom any number of the others 
cannot proceed to execute the power 
given by the commission. 

J?ac£-i?«n<.— The full yetely valve of 
the land or house rented. 



Ranger. — ^An officer of the forest^ 
whose duty it is to prevent trespasses, 
and preserve beasts of chase^ &o. wiUun 
the boundaries. 

Rebutter. — ^The answer of defendant 
to the surrejoinder of plaintiffi 

Recaption. — The tiudng a seebnd 
distress of one formerly distrained dur- 
ing the plea grounded on the former 
distress. 

ifscifol.-— The rehearsal, or making 
mention, in a deed or writme, of some- 
thing which has been done before. 

Recognisanee. — ^An obligation of re* 
cord which a num enters into before 
some court of record, or magistrate 
duly authorized, with condition to do 
some particular act ; as, to appear at 
the assizes, to keep the peace, to pay 
a debt^ or the like. 

Record, — A memorial or remem- 
brance. An authentic testimony, in 
writini^ contained in rolls of parch- 
ment^ and preserved in a court ol 
record. 

Rrfref^itT. —The fee given to banu- 
ters as a retaining fee, when the cause 
has been deferred from the sittings at 
which they were retained to plead it. 

R^oinder. — ^Theanswer or exception 
of a defendant in any action to the 
plaintiff's replication. 

Release. — An instrument, whereby 
estates or other thinn are transf errecl, 
abridged, or enlarged ; and whereby a 
man quits and renounces that which 
he before had. The words generallv 
used in releases are, remised, rdsased, 
and for ever awt doAmed, 

Remedy. — ^The action or means given 
by law for recovery of a right. 

Replevin. — A remedy, grounded and 
granted on a distress; being a redeliver- 
anoe of the thing distrained, to remain 
with the first possessor, on security (or 
pledgee) mven by him to try tiie right 
with the distrainer, and to answer him 
in a course of law. 

Replication. — An exception or 
swer to the defendant's plea. 

Report. — ^A public relation of 
judiciously adjudged in courts of jus- 
tice, with the reasons as delivered by 
the judges. 

i2e/>o^. -^Decisions on legal issues^ 
with a snnunary of the prooeedingp^ 
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preserved m anthentio records in the 
archives of the several conrts, and 
forming a set of books for the use of 
members of the legal profession. 

Beprieve. — A suspension of the exe- 
ontion, when sentence of death has 
been passed on a criminal; and is 
ordered by the judge, on grounds 
favourable to the prisoner, which may 
arise from various causes. 

Begeue. — A resistance against law- 
ful authority. 

Be pondent. — One who answers or 
defends a suit. 

Betaimng Fee.^^The first fee given 
to counsel, in order to make sure that 
he shall not engage on the other side. 

Betum of a nrii. — The certificate of 
the sheriff made to the court of what 
he has done towards the execution of 
any writ directed to him. 

BevertmL — ^The making a judgment 
void, in consequenoe of it having bean 
given in eiror. 

BeverMon. — The residue of an estate 
left in the grantor, returning to him or 
his heirs and assigns tiiieit the grant 
is over. 

Biot — A tumultuous disturbance of 
the peace by three persons, or more, 
assembling together of their own au- 
thority. 

BawU AssetU. — ^Tlie ooncurrenee of 
the Sovereign to any bill ^at has 
passed the two houses of Parliament, 
and whioh is necessary to render it a 
statute^ or Act of Parliament, (En^.) ' 

Schedule. — An inventory of goods, 
or any scroll of parchment containing 
particulars left out in themain writing. 

Scire Fa6a», — A judicial writ, for 
the purpose, generally, of calling a 
man to snow cause to the court whence 
it issues why execution of judgment 
passed should not be made out. 

Se Dtfendendo — "I struck in my 
own defence " — a plea of justification 
entered for a person charged with kill- 
ing another. 

Seisin, — Possession. 

Seqwtiraiwn.—%\A\% of being set 
aside ; the act of taking a thing away 
from the parties intrusted with it, and 
intrusting it to a neutral party. 

Session, — ^Xhe term of a sitting of 
Justicea. 



Set' off— A mode of defence whereby 
the defendant acknowledges the justice 
of the plaintiff's claim on the one hand, 
but on the other, sets up a claim of lus 
own to counterbalance t^ either im 
whole or in part. 

Skerif.—ThB chief officer iM eFflty 
shire or county. 

Simony, — The cornipt presentataon 
of anyone to an ecclesisastioad benefice, 
for money, gift, or reward. 

Socage. — ^A tenure of lands or tene- 
ments by a certain determinate servioe. 

SoUcitor. — ^One admitted to practiae 
in a Court of Chancery or Equity, 
corresponding to an attorney in com- 
mon Law Courts. 

Stoppage in TVwMtte.— The aet of 
legally stopping goods on the road.^ 

Subomation.'-^rhe offence of '^'^ 
persons to give false evidence. 

SubpcencL — A writ commanding tii« 
attenoance in court ol the person on 
whom it is served, as a witmess^ Ac, 
under a penalty. 

SttiL—Axi aotion-at-law. 

Supersedeas. — A command to atay 
some ordinary proceedings at law, oa 
good cause snown, which ought other- 
wise to proceed. 

SuppUcavit, — ^Awrit issuing ont of 
Chancery for taking sorety of the 
peace, where one is in da^er of a 
bodily injurv from another. 

Surrpoinder, — ^A second defenoe of 
the plamtiff*s declaration in a cause, 
and is an answer to the rejoinder of 
the defendant. 

Tenant. — One who holds or possesses 
lands or tenements by any kind of 
title. 

Tenement. — In its original, proper, 
and legal sense, signifies anything 
which may be holden^ provided it be <3 
a permanent nature ; but, in itsnarrow- 
est sense, it means merely a house or 
homestead. 

Tenendum.-^TtaX clause in a deed 
wherein the tenure of the land is 
created and limited. 

Tenure. — The manner whereby lands 
or tenements are holden. The instm- 
ment by which an inheritance is held. 

Title. —The right to proy^erfcy. 

jTorl — Action for injury to tha 
person. 
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T^awtlatUm. — The removing of a 
bishop from one diocese to another. 

Trfas(m. — An offence against the 
dignity and majea^ of the common- 
wealth; disloyalty; betraying the state 
into the hands of a foreign power. 

TreapoM, — Wrongful or unautho- 
rized entry on another's premises. 

Trial. — The examination of a cause, 
civil or criminal, before a judge, who 
has jurisdiction of it^ acconiing to the 
laws of the land. 

Trover. — An action which lies where 
one man gets possession of the goods 
of another, by delivery, finding, or 
otherwise, and refuses to deliver them 
to the owner, or sells or converts them 
to his own use, without the consent of 
the owner ; for which the owner, b^ 
this action, recovers the value of his 
goods. 

Trtui. — A right to receive the profits 
of land, ftc. (and sometimes to dis- 
pose of it), for particular purposes, as 
directed by the lawful owner, or 
pointed out by settlement, or by that 
deed of conveyance which created the 
trust. A tmstee is the person appointed 
by the deed to hold possession of, or 
sell, the property therein described, 
for the uses stated. 

Umpire. — A third person chosen to 
decide a matter in dispute, left to arbi- 
tration, in case the arbitrators should 
not agree. 

Umry. — The extortion ol unlawful 
gain or interest 



I Vaeation. — The time that elapses 
between the en i of one law term and 
the beginning of another. 

Venditioni exponas. — A judicial writ, 
directed to the sheriff, commanding 
him to sell goods' of which he has 
formerly taken possession, for the 
satisfying a judgment given in court. 

Veihdor and Yendee.^A vendor is 
the person who sells, and a vendee 
the person who buys, any thine. 

Venire Facias, — A judicial writ 
awarded to the sheriff to cause a jury 
in the neighbourhood to appear, when 
a cause is brought to issue, to try the 
same. 

Venue. — Neighbourhood ; locality. 

Verdict. — Tl^ finding of the jury in 
a cause. 

Vioa Voce, — ^Verbal ezamlmationiA 
open court. 

Void. — The legal phrase for a nullity. 

TFarrofit.— A precept empowering 
the arrest of an offender. 

Warrant of A Uorney. — An authority 
and power given by any one to an attor- 
ney, to appear and plead for him ; or 
to suffer Judgment to pass against him, 
by confessing the action. 

Warranty. — An undertaking that 
the article sold answers to the descrip- 
tion given of it by the seller to the 
buyer. 

ITta.— A will is the legal declaration 
of a man's intention of what he vnUs 
to be performed (rfter his death. 

Writ.'^lL jadioiu snmmnns. 
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Sittos and othttr Abtoevia- 

A.B. — ( Artiaih BMNMlAomu). Bftohe- 
lor of Arts. 

A.M.— (Artium Magirter). Master of 

A vf*"' (-^^oMeridienu) Before noon. 

A.M.~(Anno Mimdi). In the year 

of the world. 
A.U.C.— (Ab nrbe Condita). From 

the building of the city (Rome). 

B. D. — (Baccalanrens Divinitatia). 
Bachelor of Divinity. 

B.M— ^BaccalaoreiuMedioiiia). Ba- 
chelor of Medicine. 

B.So. — (Bacoalanreas Soientianim). 
Bachelor of Soienoea. 

C. Gent.— (Centum). A hnndred. 
Clk. — (derioua). Clergyman. 
C.R.-<Ca8toa Botuhnnun). KeeMr 

of the RoUb. *^ 

D.D. —(Doctor Biviaitatia). Doctor 
of Divinity. 

D.C.L.— (Doctor OlviKa Legia). Doc- 
tor of Civil Law. *^' 
D.V.— (Deo volente). Ck>d willing. 

?L?r^^i??P^* «"*>*)• F<w example. 
Ibid.— (Ibidem). In the aame ulace. 
i.e.— (Id eat). That ia. 

Incog --(Inoognito). Unknown ; con- 
cealed. 

I.H.S. — (Jesus Hominum Salvator). 

Jesus the Saviour of men. 
LL. D. ♦— (Legum Dootor). Doctor of 

Laws. 

L.S.— (Locus SigilHy. The pboe of 
the Seal. '^ 

Jrounds, Shilhngs, Pence. 

H.D.—(Medioin» Dootor). Doctor of 
Medicine. 

M. S. — (MemoriflB Saonun) . Sacred to 

the Main cry. 
N.B.— (Nota bene). Note well ; or. 

North Britain. ' 

Nem. con.— (Nemine contradicente). 

No one opposing it. 
Per cent. —(Per centum). By the 

hundred. 



S.0.--(Senatu8 ComraHum). ^ A d^ 

eree of the Senate. 
S.T.P.— (8anct»TheologissFr«fe8aor). 

Doctor of Divinity. 
P.M.— (Post meridiem). Aftar mid- 
day. 
Pp.— (Paginsa). Paees ; wi P.P. 
Pros. — (Proximo). Next month. 
P.S. — (Post scriptoml. Postsoript 

(written after). 
<).£.D.— (Quot erat demonstrandamji 

Which was to be proved. 
So.— (Scilicet). To wit. 
Ult.— (Ultimo). In the last month. 
V.R.—( Victoria Begin*). Queen Vio- 

toria. 
Vid.— (Vide). See. 
Via.— ( VideUcet).— To wit. 
fto.— (BBt Cntera). And the rati. 
Bt seq. — (£t qua aequuntur). And 

thoae which follow. 
Abp. — ^Archbishop. 
Acct. — ^Account. 
Admra. — ^Admimstratom 
Anon. — ^Anonymoua. 
A.R. A.— Associate of tiie Royal Am* 

demy. 
B.A — ^Bachelor of Arts. 
Bart. — Baronet. 
6p. — Bishop. 
Capt.— Captain. 
C. B. — Companion of the Batik 
C.P. — Common Pleaa. 
Ch.— Chapter. 
Co. — County; or Company; 
Col.— ColoneL 
Comr. — > Commisaicner. 
Cr. — Creditor. 
Do.— Ditto; the same. 
Dr.— Debtor; orDoctor* 
£.— East 

E.L. — ^East Longituda. 
Exch. — Exchequer. 
Esq. — ^Esquire. 

P.A.S. — FeUow of the Antiquarian 
. Society. 

F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
F.R.O.S.— Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 
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Society. 



F.L,S.- Fellowof the 

Gen. — General. 

G ent. — Gentleman. 

B hd . — Hogshead. 

H. M. ^Her or His Majesty. 

Inst.— Instant ; present montlL 

J P. — Jastice of the Peace. 

Knt.— Knight. 

E.G. —Knight of the Garter. 

K.C.B 'Knight Ckimmander of the 

Bath. 
K.G.C.B.— Knight Grand Cross of 

the Bath. 
K.P.— Knight of St. Patrick. 
K.S.I.— Kniflht of the Star of India. 
K.T.— Knight of the Thistle, 
liieut.— Lieutenant. 
M.A.— Master of ArtSL 
Messrs. —Gentlemen. 
M.P. — Member of Parliament. 
Mr. — Master (commonly. Mister). 
Mrs. — Mistress. 
MS. — Mannsoript. M88. — Maaii- 

scripts. 
K.S.~New Style, (1768). 
Ko. — Number. 
If.L.— North Latitude. 
K .T. — New Testament. 
N. -North. N.S., North east. K.W., 

North west. 
O.S.— Old Style. 
8vo. — Octavo. 

4to.— Qnarto. 12mo, DvodeoiiQei 
Pol.— Folio. 
O.T.— Old Testaments 
oz. — Ounce. 
Prof. —Professor. 
Q. — Question. 
Qy.— Query. 
Q.B.— Queen's Bench. 
Q.C. — Queen's Counsel. 
Bev.— Beverend. Rt. Key.— Blj^t 

Rererend. 
Rt. Hon. — ^Right Honourable. 
R. A. — Royal Academician. A.RA.— 

Associate of the Royal Academy. 
R.H.A.— Royal Horse Artillery. 
R.E. — Royal Engeneers. 
R.M.— Royal Marines. 
R.N.— Royal Navy. 
S.- South. &.£., South east. 8.W., 

South west. 
Sec— Secretary. Hon. Sec., Honorary 

Secretary. 
8.L — South Latitude. 
St., Ste., or S.— 43aint. 
13.8.— United States. 



W.— West. 

W.L.— West Longitude. 

Xmas. — Christmss . 

Latin PhnuiesixiOoiurtaatlTM. 

A fortidri, — ^with stronger reason. 

A posteriori, — an argument from tha 
effect to the cause. 

A pri5ri, — ^from the cause to the effeetb 

Ab initio, — from the beginnins. 

Ab urbe conditft, — from the Euildiaf 
of the city (Rome). 

Ad absurdum, — bringing the contraiy 
opinion to be an arauraity. 

Ad captan'dum vulgus» — ^to catch tha 
rabble. 

Ad eundem(e-un'-dem), — ^to the iana : 
to a like degree (M.A., &o.). 

Ad infinitum, — to infinity. 

Ad libitum, — ^at pleasure. 

Ad referendum, — to be refenred ta ar 
considered a^[ain. 

Ad valdrem, — m proportion to 41ia va- 
lue. 

Adden'duin. pi. Addenda^— to be ad- 
ded ; additions to a book. 

Affenda^ — thin^ to be dona. 

Afias, otherwise. 

Alibi, — elsewhere. 

Alma mater, — a kindly moihar ; a 
term applied to the Univarntyy 
where one was educated. 

Anath'&na, (Gr.), — curse. 

Anglic^ — in EnffUsh. 

Anno Domini, (XD.),— in the year of 
our Lord. 

Anno mundi, — ^in the year of the world. 

Ante meridiem (A. M.),— before aooii. 

Anthronoph'ftgi, (Gr. )— -maneaters. 

Apex, pi. Apices, — the top of anything. 

Aqua (a'-kwa), — ^water. 

AquavitflB, — eau-de-vie, or brandy. 

Ai^l^umentum ad hom'inem, — an argu- 
ment to the man (a personal argu- 
ment). 

Argumentum baculmum,— -the arga- 
ment of the cudgel. 

Armlger,— <»ne besiring anus ; a gentie- 
man. 

Audi altfeam partem,->hearthe other 
side. 

Aut Ceesar aut nuUus, — either Cssar 
or nobody. 

Bona fid6,— in good faith. 

Cac6e"thes loquen'di, — an itch for 
speaking. 

Cac'6e'thes scribendi, — a bad hablt^ 
itch for writing. 
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Cttter* derant»-*tlie feat is wanting. 
CiBteiis paribn*,— other eirouiBtanceB 

being eqnaL 
Caniifira oD8ollr% — an optical iuBtm- 

meut need in a darhemd chamber 

for exhibiting objeoto without. 
Capias, — a wnt of execution} liter- 
ally, takB (hovL 
Caput morttlttiDi— the worthleee re- 
main*. 
Caret, — a mark (a), to denote that 

something is %oafUimg, 
Cavtet^ — a kind of process in law, to 

stop proceedings ; a caution. 
Cogndmen, — a surname, a family name. 
Com'poB men'tis,^^ sound mind. 
Con'trai-HSgainat ; contrary to. 
Cot^nucopia^^the horn of plenty. 
Corrigen^dUs ^ things or words to be 

corrected. 
Cui bono ? — for whose good T 
Ouique suum, — to every man his own. 
Cum priyil6ffio,^-with privilege. 
Curren'tl calftmo, — with a running 

pen ; right oiF. 
Custos rotulo'rum, — keeper of the 

rolls or records. 
Pata, -^things granted. 
De facto, — in fact or reality. 
Be jxure, — ^in law or right. 
De moi^tuis nil nisi bonum, — of the 

dead say nothing but what is good. 
De novo, — a new ; over again. 
BeHcit, — a want or deficiency. 
Bei gratiA, — ^by the grace of God. 
Bslft (d), — ^blot out or erase. 
Belta, — the Greek letter A ; a tiiangular 

tract of land at the mouth of a river. 
Beo volente, — (B.V.), God willing or 

permitting. 
Besideratum, pi Besiderata, — ^a thing 

or things desired or wanted. 
Bexter, — ^the right hand. 
Bictum, — a positive assertion. 
Bis^ingas, — a writ for distraining. 
Bividd et impdra, — divide and govern. 
Bram&tis persoB», — the characters in 

a play. 
Buodecimo (du-o-dess'-e-mo), — ^twelve 

leaves to the sheet. 
E plurlbus unnm, — one out of many. 

Motto of the United States. 
Ec'ce Homo, — behold the man. 
Fic'ce si^um,— behold the sign. 
Equilibrium, — equality of we^t. 
£rgo, — therefore. 



Errfttum, pL Brrita^ — a mistake ov 

mistakes. 
Esto perpetaa,— may it last for ever, 
Et cstera (&c. ), — and the rest. 
Ex cathedra^ — ^from the chair. 
Ex nihXlo nihil fit»^irom nothiiig 

nothing comes. 
Ex officio,— officially. 
Ex parte,— (m ^is side only ; partial. 
Ex post facto, — ^from somethmg dona 

afterwards as a law applied to a crime 

committed before the law was made. 
Ex temp5r6^ — without premeditation ; 

off-hand. 
Excerpta^— extracts from a work. 
Exempli gratia (e.ff.), — ^for WTampla. 
Exeunt omnes, — ^all ffo off. 
Exit^ — he goes off; departora. 
ExuvisB, — cast skins of animsli. 
Fac simile, — an exact copv. 
Felo de se, (Sp.), — a murderer of one's 

seli^ self-murder. 
Fieri facias (fi. fa.) (fi'-e-ri-fa"-she. 

ass), — a writ to the sheriff to levy 

debt or damages. 
Finem resplce, — look to the end 
Flagrante delicto, — during the eom* 

mission of the crime. 
Fortiter in re, — ^flrm in action. 
Genera, —the plural of genus. 
Habeas corpus,— a wnt directing a 

gaoler to have or produce the hodff 

of a prisoner before the court. 
Hand passibus^edquis^ — ^not with equal 

steps. 
Hortus siccus (a dry garden), — a coUeo- 

tion of specimens of dried plants. 
Humftnum est errftre,^t is human 

to err. 
Ibidem,— in the same place. 
Id est (i.e.), — ^that is. 
Idem, — ^the same. 
Ignis fattlus,— wiU-o'-the-wisp ; lite- 

aUy, a delusive fire. 
Imperinm in imperio, — a govenunieat 

within a government. 
Imprfmfttur, — let it be printed* 
Imprimis,— in the first place. 
Impromptu, <— without premeditation ; 

off-hand. 
In esse, — ^in actual existence. 
In forma paup^s — as a pauper. 
In foro conscientin^ — ^belore the tri* 

bunal of conscience. 
In limine, — at the outset. 
In posse,— in possible eiistminiib 
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In propria per8diia» — in penon. 

In re, — in the matter or busineflS oi. 

In terrorem, — ^aa a warning. 

In-toto, — entirely. 

In transXta, — on the passage. 

In vino Veritas, — there is truth in wine. 

Index expurgatorius, — (a purifying in- 

de^), a list of prohibited books. 
Infra dignitatem, — beneath one's dig* 

nity. 
Instanter, ^instantly. 
Interim, — in the meantime. 
Interregnum,— the period between 

two reigns. 
Ipse dixit, — ^mare assertion (he himself 

has said). 
Ipso facto,— by the fact itself. 
Item, — also; an article in a bill or 

account. 
Jurd divIno,^by Divine right 
Jurd humftno— by human law. 
Jus gentium,— the law of nations. 
Lapsus lingun, — a slip of the tongue. 
Laus Deo, — praise be to God. 
Lex tallonis, — ^the law of retaliation, 

an eye for an eye, &o. 
libra, — a balance ; a sign of the zodiac. 
Locum tenens, — ^holding the place of 

another -, a lieutenant or deputy. 
Lit'era scripta manet^ — what is written 

remains, 
litera'tim, — letter by letter ; literally. 
Lusus natune, — a freak of nature. 
Magna Charta (pronounced Karta), — 

the great charter. 
Malum in se,— and evil in itself. 
Manda'mus, — ^in law, a writ from a 
superior court; literally, wecommamd. 
Ma'nes, — dep^U:ted spirits. 
Materia med'ica, — substance, nsed in 

the preparation of medicine. 
Maximum, — the greatest. 
Memento more', — remember death. 
Memorabilia^ — ^things to be remem- 
bered. 
Mens conscia recti,— a mind conscious 

of right. 
Mens Sana in corp6re sano,— >» sound 

mind in a sound body. 
Meum et tuum, — mine and thine. 
^lin'Imum, the least. 
Mit'tlmus (we send),— a warrant for 

committal to prison. 
Modus operandi, — the mode or manner 

of operating. 
Multum in parvo^ — much in little* 



Ne exeat regno^— ^let him not leave the 

kingdom. 
Ne plus ultri^ — ^no farther, the utmost 

point. 
Ne quid nimis, — ^too much of one thing 

is good for nothine. 
Ne sutor ultra orep Idam, — the shoe- 
maker should not go beyond his last. 
Neo temere nee timldcL— neither rashly 

nor timidly. 
Neoro'sis, (?r.,— mortification or dead- 

ness. 
Nem^e contradicente (nem. eon.),— 

none opposing. 
Nolens volens, — "willy nilly." 
Noli me tangere,— touch me not. 
Non compos mentis' — ^not of sane mind. 
Non est mventui^— he is not found ; • 

return to a writ. 
Non obstante, — notwithstanding. 
Nosce teipsum — ^know thyself. 
Not& bene (N.B.),— mark welL 
Nunc aut nunquam,— now or never. 
Obiter dictum, — a casual remark. 
Omnibus,— for all. 

Onus probandi,— the burden of proof 
Ore tonus — as far as the mouth. 
Otium oum sine dignitate, — leisure 

with dignity ; «tfie, without. 
Par noblle fratrnm, — a noble pair of 

brothers (ironically). 
Pari passu, — ^with equal pMO • 
Passim, —every where. 
PeccaVi, — I have sinned. 
Pendente lite,— the suit pending. 
Per cent, (for centum),— by the km* 

dred. 
Per saltum, — ^by a leap. 
Per fas et nefas, through light and 

wrong. 
Per se, — ^by itself. 
Pixudt, — painted it. 
Posse comlta'tus, —the civil f oroe of the 

country. 
Post meridiem (P.M.), — ^after midday. 
Posttlla'ta, — ^things required 
Prima facie,— at Sie first view. 
PrimitiiB (pri-mish'-e-e), — first fruit. 
Primum mobile, — ^the first mover. 
Princip'ia, — first principles. 
Princip'is obsto, — oppose beginnings. 
Pro ariset focis, — ^for our altars and 

hearths. 
Pro re nata, — ^according to exi^nciea. 
Pro bono publico, — ^for the pubho good. 
Pro ot oon (contra).^£9r and agmst. 

16 
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Pro forma, — for form's sake- 
Pro hac vice, — for the occasion. 

Pro temp6re, — ^for this time. 

Probatum est, — it has been proved. 

Quantum libet,— aa much as pleases 
you. 

Quantum snfTlcit, — as much as is suffi- 
cient. 

Quantum valeat^ — as much aa it may 
be worth. 

Quid nunc f (what now ?), a news- 
monger. 

X}uid pro quoy^something for some- 
thing. 

Quod erat demonstrandum; or, Q.E.D.y 

— that which was to be proved. 

Quondam, — formerly. 

Re infectft, — without accomplishing 
the matter. 

Becipe (ress'S-py),— foJ^tibti, the first 
word of a pnysician's prescription, 
and hence the prescription itself. 

Requiescat in pace, — may he rest in 
peace. 

Respice finem, — ^look to the end. 

Resurgam, —I shall rise again. . 

Scandalum magnfttum, — scandal 
against high rank. 

Scil icet (sc), — ^to wit, namelv. 

Sci're facias, — cause it to be Known, or 

. show cause. 

Secundum artem, — according to art. 

Semper idein, — always the same. 

Seria'tim, — ^in regular order. 

Sic passim, — so everywhere. 

Sine 'dig, — without fixing a day. 

Sine qua non, — without which not ; 
a necessary condition. 

Statu quo, — in the same state in 
which it was. 

Sua cuique voluptas,~^very one has 
his own pleasure. 

SuavYter in modo, fortlter in re, — 
ffently in manner, firmlv in acting. 

SuD poena, — ^under a penalty. 

Sub silentio, — in silence. 

Sui generis,— -the only one of the kind ; 
singular. 

Summum bonum, — the chief or sn- 

SL'oine good. 
ula rasa, — a smooth tablet; a 
mere blank. 
Ta.'<lium vitac, — ^woariness of life. 
Te Dcum, — a hymn of thanksgiving ; 

so calle-l from the two first words. 
TempOra mntantur, — times change. 



Totldem verbis, — in just so many 

words. 
Toties quoties, — as often as. 
Toto ccelo, — by the whole heaven ; a* 

far as the poles asunder. 
Tria juncta in uno, — three joined in one. 
Ultima ratio regum, — the last reason 

of kings ; that is war. 
Ultimo (ult.),— the last month. 
Una voce, — ^with one voice. 
Utile dulci, — ^the useful with the a g r o e- 

able. 
Vacuum, — an empty space. 
Vade mecum, — come with me ; acorn 

panion. 
Vaa victis ! — ^woe to the vanqmshed. 
Verbatim, — ^word for word. 
Versus, — ^in law, against. 
Veto (I forbid), — a prohibition. 
Vi et armis, — by main force. 
Via, — by the way of. 
Vice, — ^in the stead or room ot. 
Vice versa, — ^the opposite. 
VidS, — see ; refer to. 
Vis inertiie, — the force of resistaaoo 

of inanimate matter. 
Vivi voce, — orally; by word of month. 
Viz. (videlicet), — to wit. 
Vox et prsetereanihil, — voioe (or sound) 

and nothing more. 
Vivat Regina !~Long live the Queen. 

Fronoh and other Fhrases In 
Frequent Use. 

Abattoir (a-bat-twai^, — a public 

slaughter-house. 
Abb^ (abbey),— an abbot. 
Aide-de-camp (aid'-d'-c5ng), — an offi« 

oer attendmg a general. 
Ala mode (ah-la-mMe), — ^in the fashion 
Alguazil (&l'-ga-aeel),— a Spanish po- 
liceman. 
Alto relievo, lU, — ^high relief (in sculp« 

ture.) 
Amateur (ahm-at-ehr), — a lover of any 

art or science ; not a professor. 
•Amende (a-m6ngd'), — amends. 
Andante, It., — moderately slow 
Antique (an-teek'),— ancient. 
Apropos (a-pro-po),~to the purpose. 
Assignat (as'-sin-ya), — paper-money 

issued during the Revolution. 
Attachd (at-ta-sha'),^-one attached to 

an ambassador. 
An fait (6- fay), —master of the subject 
Auto da fi, ,Sp. — (burning to death), 

an act of faith. 
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iVvocat (av'-o-ca), — a lawyer. 

Badina^ (bad'-e-nazh), — light or play- 
ful discourse. 

Bagatelle (b^-tellO,~a trifle. 

Ballet (bal-leO, — kh opera dance. 

Beau (bo). — a gaily-dresaed person. 

Beau-id^ (bo-e&-day'-al), — ideal ex- 
cellence. 

Beau monde (bo-m5nd), — ^tbe fashion- 
able world. 

Bella-don'na^ /<., — ^the deadly night- 
shade ; literally /atr lady, so ciuled 
because its juice was used as a cos- 
metic bv Italian ladies. 

Belle (beU)^ — a faahionably-dzessed 
lady. 

Belles-lettres (beU-lettr), ^literature. 

Bijou (bee'-zhoo), — a jewel ortrinket. 

BilletHloux (bil-le-doo')» — a love-letter. 

Bivouac (biV-oo-ftck), —to pass the 
night under arms. 

Bizarre (be-z^),— odd, fantastic. 

Blanc manger (bla-mon'je),— a white 
jelly. 

B<m jour (bohn-zh(lr)y — good-day. 

Bon-mot (bong'-mo), — a witty saying. 

Bonne-bouche (bon-boosh), — a deh- 
cious morsel ; a titbit. 

Bon vivant (bohn-veev'-ahn), % high 
liver. 

Boudoir (boo-dwaiOf ^* lady's room. 

Bougie (bo6-zhe), a wax-taper. 

Bouulon (boor-y5ng), a kind of broth. 

Bouquet (boo'-kay), a nosegay* 

Bourgeois (booi^-zhwaw), —a burgess 
or citizen ; citizen-like. 

Bravura (bra-voo'-ra), a song of diffi- 
cult execution. 

Bulletin (boore-teen), — a short official 
piece of news. 

Bureau (bu-roO» — an office. 

Cabriolet (cab'-re-o-lay*),— a oab. 

Cachet (kah-shay), — ^a seaL 

Caira (sA-ee-ra),— (it shall go <m, that 
is the Kevolution), the refrain of a 
revolutionarv song. 

Caioue (ca-eeV),— the skiff of a cplley. 

Calibre (ca-leel)r),-~the capacity or 
power of the mind. 

Cap-li-pie (cap-ah-pe6), — from head to 
foot. 

Capuchin (cap -n-sheen"),— • hooded 
mar/ 

Carte blanche (cart blfingsh), — (white 
paper); permission to name oar own 
tema. 



Champdtre (shau-paytr'), — ^ruraL 
Chapeau (shap'-po), — a hat. 
Chaperon (shap'-er-Sng), — a gentleman 

who attends upon, or protects a 

lady in a public assembly. 
ChargS d'affaires (shaZ-jay-daf-fair),— 

a person left in chaige in the abeenoo 

01 an ambassador. 
Charivari (shar-e-va-ree'), a mock serfr- 

nade of discordant music. 
Charlatan (shai^-la-tan), a quack. 
Ch&teau (char-to'), — a castle. 
Chef-d'<Buvre (shay-doover),— amas* 

terpiece. 
Chevaux de frise (sheV-o-de freeze),— 

a kind of spiked fence. 
Ci-devant (see-de-vang)i — formerly, 

former. 
Clique (cleek), — a party or gang. 
Cognac (cdne-y&ck), — brandy from the 

town (near Bordeaux) so called. 
Comme il faut (com-eel-fo'), — as it 

should be. 
Con amSre, /<., ^with love ; with all 

one's heart. 
Con^ d'^lire (con-jay-de-leer), — ^per* 

mission to elect. 
Connoisseur (con-a-sehr,) — a skilful 

judge. 
Contour (oon-toorOb — ^the outline of % 

figfure. 
0>rps diplomatique (oore-dip-lo-m&- 

teek')i — the body of ambassadors. 
Coup d'^t (coo-deh-tah), — a sudden 

measure on the part of the state. 
Coup de grftce (coo-de-grass'). *- the 

finishing stroke. 
Coup de main (coo-deh-mehng), *- a 

sudden or bold enterprise. 
Coup d'oeU (coo-deuhl),— a glance of 

the eye. 
Codteque eoClte (oooi-ke-ooot),--co6t 

what it wilL 
Cuisine (kwe-zeenO,— the kitchen, the 

cooking department. 
Cul de sac, — ^(literally the bottom of « 

sack or bag), astreet clost ' at one end. 
Da capo, IL^ — ^repeat from the begin- 
ning. 
Debris (de-br^)y —broken remains ; 

ruins. 
D^jeilner k la fourchette (de-zheu-ne- 

ah-lah-foor-shayt)y — a breakfast 

1 with meat. 
Denouement (de-noo-mttng^ — the 
wiodtugap. 
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D^p6t (deh-po \ — a store. 

Dernier ressort (dairn-yair-resaor), — 

the last shift or resource. 
X)ieu et mon droit ( dieu-ai-mon-drwan), 

— God and my right. 
Dilettante (pi. Dilettanti), — one who 

delights in promoting the fine arts. 
Dolce (dor-che), It.p — sweetly and soft. 
Doloro'sOy It, — ^in musioy sort and pa- 
thetic. - 
Domicile (dom-e-seel), — an abode. 
Eclaircissement (ec-lair'-cis-mong), — 

a clearing up or explanation of an 

affair. 
Eclat (e-claw0> — eplendonr. 
El^ve (ai-lave), — one brought up by 

another ; a pupil. 
En passant (on pas'song), — ^in passing 

by the way. 
En route (ang-root'),— on the Toad« 
Encore (ahn-c6re), — again. 
Ennui (&nn-wee), — ^wearisomeness. 
Entre nous (ong'-tr-noo), — between 

ourselves. 
Entre (ong-tray), — entrance. 
Entrepdt (ong.tr-po'), — a warehouse. 
Equivoque (^ke-voke"), — an equivo- 
cation. 
Esprit de corps (es-pree-de-cGre,) — ^the 

spirit of the body or party. 
Expos^ (ecks-i>o'-zy), — an exposition, 

or foimal statement. 
FamiUe (fa-meel'), — family; "en fa- 

mille," in the family. 
Fantoccinni (fan'-to-tche^-ne). It, — 

puppets. 
Faux pas (fo pah),^a false step. 
Femme couverte (fam-ooo-vairt)^ — a 

married woman. 
Femme sole, — ^a single woman. 
Fdte (fate), — ^a feast or festival. 
Feu do joie (feu'-de-zhwaw), — a dis- 
charge of fire-arms. 
Fiacre (fe-ablcr), — a hackney coach. 
Fille de chambre (feel-de-sham-br), — 

a chamber-maid. 
Finale (fee-nah'-ly), /I.,— the end; 

theoloea 
Fleur-de-lis (flehr - deh • lee), — the 

flower of the lily. 
Fracas (fra-ca'), — a nois^ quarrel. 
Friseur (fre-zur*), — a hair-dresser. 
Gaucherie (gdsh-re), — lef t-handedness; 

awkwardness. 
Gendannes (jang-dann),— ^lioew 
Ch>at (goo)« ' 



Gusto, It, — the relish of anything; 

liking. 
Harico (har'-e-co), — a kind of ragout. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense (ho-ne- 

swaw-kee-mahl-e-pahns), — evil bo 

to him that evil thinks. 
Hors de combat (hdr-de-cohm-bali), 

disabled. 
H6telDieu (o-ter-dyeuh)~aiiho«pita]. 
Ich dien, — I serve. 
In petto, — ^in the breast or mind ; 

reserve. 
Inco'gnito (incog.), — ^in disguise, un- 
known. 
Je ne sais quo! (je-ne-say-kwaV — 

I know not what. 
Jet d'eau (zhai-do'), — an ornamental 

water-spout. 
Jeu d*esprit (zheu-des-pr^), — ^play d 

wit; a witticism. 
Jeu de mots (zheu-de-moOy — ^play upon 

'words. 
Juste milieu (zhllst-mil-yii), — ^fhe just 

mean. 
Levee (lev-ay), — a morning visit. 
Liqueur (lee-quehr), — a cordial. 
Mademoiselle (mad'-em-ma-zel"), — a 

young lady ; miss. 
Maitre d'h5tel (maytr-do-telO, — an 

hotel keeper or manager. 
Mal k proi>os (mal-ap-ro-poOy— out ol 

time; unseasonable. 
Malaria, It, — noxious vapours. 
Mauvaise honte (mo-vais-Ont), — ^false 

modesty. 
M61^ (may-lay), — a confused fight ; a 

scuffle. 
Meni^ (men-azh), — a menagerie. 
Messieurs (mess-yeu), — gentlemen; 

the plural of Mr. 
Monsieur (mo'-syeu), — sir, Mr.» a 

gentleman. 
Naivete (nah-eev-tay*), — ingenuona* 

ness; simplicity. 
Niaiserie (nee-ais-ree), — ^sillinesB. 
Nom-de-guerre (nong-de-gair^), — an 

assumed name. 
Nonchalance (nohn-shah-lahnce)^ — 

coolness. 
On dit (ohn-d^), — a flying report. 
Outr^ (oo-tray*),— extraominary. 
Parole (par-61e),--« word of honoiir* 
Pas (pah), — a step ; precedence. 
Patois (pat-waw), — provincialism. 
Penchant (pan-shahn),— a leaoiog o* 

inclination towards. 
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P^ot^g^ (prot^g^, fern.,) (pro-toy- jay), 

^one that is patromzeo. 
Qui va l&t (kee-vah-la), — ^who goM 

there? 

Qui vive (kee-yee¥0»^^I^o gooa there? 
OB the alert. 

Bagoilt (rah-g6o),^a highly Maaoned 
dish. 

Kaneontre (rahn'-eontr), — an vnex* 
peeted meeting ; an encounter. 

Bestaurateur (re-ator-ah-tear)^ — • 
tavern-keeper. 

Bouge (rooge),— red paint. 

8ang froid (sahn-frwaw), — eoolneit ; 
literally, cold blood. 

Sana (sang), without. 

Sans-culottoa (sang - en - lot^b -*^ tiM 
rabble. 

Savant (8aV-ang),^a learned man. ^ 

Sobricjuet (so-bre-kay), — a nickname. 

Soi-disant (swaw - dee - sang), — self- 
styled ; pretended. 

Soir^ (8waV-rfi),~an evening party. 

Souvenir (soov-neer^), — remembrance. 

Table d'hdte (toble-dOte),— an ordi- 
nary at which the master of the 
hotel presides. 

Tfite-i «te (taitah-tait), — head to 
head; a private conversation be- 
tween two persons. 

Tirade (tee-rad'),— a long inveetive 
speech. 

Ton (tong),— the fuU fashion. 

Torso, It., — the trunk of a stotne. 

Tour (toor),— a journey. 

Tout ensemble (too-tahn-sahnbl), <*-> 
the whole token together. 

Valet de chambre (vid-e-deh-shambr), 
— ^a footman. 

Vetturino (vet-too-ree'n-o), /<.,— the 
owner or driver of an Italian travel- 
ling carriage. 

Vis-i-vis (veez-ah-vee),— face to face; 
a small carriage for two person^ 
with seats opposite. • 

Vive la bagatelle (vee v-la-bag-a-ter)>«- 

success to trifles, 
Vive le roi (veev-ler-waw),— long Uf 

the king. 

The IConeTB of Foreign Coun- 
tries and their Talne in onr 
own gold coin. 

Couniry. Ubief Coins. Value. 

A . »*,.i« S ^ kreutzer8=l florin $ .48^ 
Austria I J mark=l<X) cents .46 

Belgium 100 centime8=l franc .18| 



Country. Chief Coins. Value. 

Braadl ... 1000 reaa<»l milrea 9 .82| 
Ti*^T»o» 1 S 8wores=l grote ; 
Bremen j 72 grotes^ 1 nx-dol. .781 

^rrle^X h <^<>^ ^ 

Canada 1 dollar 1.00 

pi • { 100 candarines^l mace ; 

^nmaj iQ^j^ce =1 tael 1.48 

yy 1 dollar (varies) 1.10 

Denmark.., 1 Rigsbank dollar... .55 

VT>rA^^A i 12 pence=l shilling ; 
England j ^ 5,mings=l pouid 4.86| 

Egypt 1 piastre .05 

jp^^^ S 5 centimes =1 sous ; 
™^^® j 20 sous = 1 frano . 18f 
C^many (North) : 

12 pfenningssl groschen; 
30 gro8chens=: l thaler .69 
Germany (South) : 

1 florin =60 kreutzers .40 

i\^«rC7ttrrencylmark=100pfngs. .24 

Greece 100 leptos=sl drachma .17^ 

rr-« ( 12pfenning8«l schilling; 

^*™" ] 16 8ch.=l mark banco .34 

Durg I 2 mark current. .29 

HoUand 100 cents | \ ^^ ^^ 1 .40 

India (Bri- ( 12 pice= 1 anna ; 

tish) : ( 16 annaBs=l rupee .44) 
Italy 100 centisimi=l lira .18^ 
Japan 1 ichibu .35 

Java 1 florin M 

Mexico, C!lhili, and Peru : 

8 rialB=l dollar 1.00 

Monte i 100 centesimas^l rial ;. 

Video ( 8 rials^l dollar .83i% 

v 1 ] 10 grani =1 carlino ; 
^*P^~ 10 carUni=:l ducat .80 

Nor- 16 8killing8=l mark; . 

way ( 6 mark8=l rix dollar 1.05 
Persia 1 Tomaun 2.50 

Portugal 1000 rea8::=il milrei 1. 12 
Russia 100 kopecks:^! rouble .75 

i20 granissl taro ; 
30 tari =:1 oz. 2.40 

30 maravedis = 1 real vellon .05 
68 maravedissB 1 real plate . 10 
1 escudo ss .48 

20 reals =1 dollar 1.00 

New Cur. 100 cents. =1 Peseta .19 
Swe- J 12nmd8tyck8=16skiUing8; 

den I 48 s.=l rix-dollar specie 1.06 
Switzerland 1 franc ==: 100 cents. .18| 
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Conntry. Chief Coins. 

Turkey 100 a8pera=l piastre 
Uruguay 1 dollar 
West Indies (British) 1 dollar 



Yalne. 
.05 
.85 

1.00 



The principcU foreign gold coins are 
the English sovereign ($4. 86 J); the 
French twenty-franc j»ece, formerly 
known as Napoleons ($3.75); Fried- 
rich d'or (HIO); Louis d'or ($4.05); 
ducat, Austrian and Dutch ($2.25); 
half -imperial, Russia ($4.06); German 
ten>flonn piece ($4.12); German gold 
orown ($6.75); IsabeUa ($5.00). 

The currency of Italy, Austria^ and 
Russia being like our own in paper 
mdney, the rates for coins fluctuate 
daily, according as the premium on 
gold and silver rises and udls. 

The currency in Russia represented 
by rouble notes has, of late years, 
much depreciated, the paper rouble 
being 'Vf orth only about 62 cents. 

As all the foregoing values of the 
ourrencies of vanous countries are 
given in onr own gold, the premium 
on gold in this country must be added 
thereto in order to know their values 
in our paper currency. 

The sovereisn of England contains 
113 ffrains of pure gold; the new 
doubloon of Spain and our own half 
eagle, 160 grains each ; the gold lion 
of the Netherlands and the double 
onnoe of Sicily, 117 grains each ; and 
the iweaty-franc pieoe of France, 112 
grains. 

Thennometers of Europe. 

R^anmur*s thermometer is generally 
used on the Continent of Europe. 
To convert degrees of Reaumur into 
Fahrenheit, above freezing-point, mul- 
tiply by 2^ and add 32 ; Mow, mul- 
tiply by 2^ and subtraot from 32; 
thus : 

17 R X 2i«>38i ; add 32-70i F. heat. 
8 R x 2i»18; sub. 18fr. S2» 14F.oold; 
and to convert degrees of Celsius or 
Centigrade into those of Fahrenheit, 
multiply bj 1$, and add 32 if above 
freezing-pomt, and subtract U below 
freezing-point. 

The table annexed will enable the 
inquirer to see at a glance the differ^ 
ence between the degrees of R^umur 
and Celsius with those of Fahrenheit. 
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Boiling Points. 



80 
76 

72 
68 
64 
60 
56 
52 
48 
44 
40 
36 
32 
28 
24 
20 



100 
95 
90 
85 
80 
75 
70 
65 
60 
55 
50 
45 
40 
35 
30 
25 



212 
203 
194 
185 
176 
167 
158 
149 
140 
131 
122 
113 
104 
95 
86 
77 
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tfoiiiDg rotnu- cm. 


16 


20 


68 


12 


15 


59 


8 


10 


50 


4 


6 


41 





32 


Freexing Points. 


— 4 


—6 


23 


—8 


—10 


14 


12 


—15 


5 


16 


—20 


—4 


20 


-25 : —13 


—24 


—30 22 


—28 


-^ — 31 


—32 


—40 —40 


—36 


—45 


—49 



Weights and Meamres. 

Below are given the common mea- 
sures of weighty length, Ac as used 
in this country. 

Avoirdupoia Weight, — ^This weight is 
used in nearly all commercial transao-' 
tions, and all common dealcigs : 
27i Grains =1 Drachm ... 27ign. 
16 Drachmssl Ounce (oz.)...437i >, 
16 Ounces b=1 Pound (lb.)... 7000 ,, 
8 Pounds —1 Stone of Butchers' 

Meat. 
14 Pounds isl Ordinary Stone. 
28 Pounds = 1 Quarter (qr.) 
4 Quarten=:lHundredweight(ewt) 
20 Cwt. »lTon. 

ffay a$id Straw Weight. 
36 lbs. Avoirdupois of Straw^l IVnss. 
56 lbs. „ Old Hay »1 „ 

60 lbs. „ NewHay=^l „ 

36 Trusses =1 Load. 

A load of old hay should weigh 
18 cwt., and a load of new hay 19 cwt. 
32 lbs. A load of straw weig^ 11 
cwt. 64 lbs. 

Wool Weighi. cwt . qr. lb, 

7 Pounds =1 Clove ... 7 
2 Cloves s=l Stone ... 14 

2 Stones =1 Tod 10 

6i Tods =1 Wey ... 1 2 14 

12 Sacks ^ILast 39 

A ** Pack" of Wool is 240pott ds. 
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SiiOt is ireqnently weighed by the 
*' great pound " of 24 ounces. 

Old ApaOuearia^ Weight.^ 
90 Grains » 1 Scruple 6 ■■ 20grt. 
8 Scmplea » 1 Dracnm 5 *■ ^ 
8 Sncnmi « 1 Ounce 3 * 480 
12 Ounces ^ 1 Found lb 5780 

Apothecaries componnd by this 
weight, but buy and sell their drugi 
by ayoirdupois. 

New Apotheearka WeigM{Mfn^landl, 
Ounce ... -» 437i grams. 

Pound, 16 OS. ... ■• 7000 m 
<Same as avoidupois.) 
TVoy WeighL^ 
8^ Grains ... ■'lOarat. 
24 Grains ... =1 Penny weights 
20 Pennyweights:* 1 Ounce 480 grs. 
12 Ounces ... ">1 Pound 6760,, 

Fhud Measwre, — Marked* 

00 Mimims » 1 Fluid Dnobm f 

8 Drachms — 1 Ounce ••. f 

16 Ounces wm I Pint ^. O 

8 Pints a> 1 GaUoB ^ .^ gaL 

PartkulaT W^hU,^ 
A Firkin of Butter^ 66 0)8. 
A Firkin of Soap a 64 „ 
A Barrel of Raisinss 112 ,, 
A Barrel of Soap ^ 266 „ 
A Fodder of Lead, 

„ London and Hull 19) owtl 
„ Derbv 224 >» 

„ Newcastle 21) ,, 

Dry or Obm Jfewnre. — 



4 Quarts 
8 Gallons 
4 Pecks 
8 Bushels 
12 Sacks 
8 Bushels 
6 Quarters 



* 1 Galloo. 

-IPeck. 

■■ 1 BusheL 

-^ 1 Sack. 

V 1 Ohaldron. 

"" 1 Quarter. 

-ILoad. 
Liqmd Meamire, — 
4 Gills ... - 1 Pin«L 

2 Pints ... « 1 Quart. 

4 Quarts ... * 1 Gallon. 

These are all the practical liquid 
measures, but there are many other 
'* names/'— if, however, the packages 
eontain more or less than the proper 
number of sallons, the difference is 
charged or sllowed for bv the seller, as 
the case ma^ be. Therefore in all pur- 
chases of wine, beer, ftc, the buyer 
should see he gets his proper quantity 
m yalloM, irrespective of any nominal 



I Iargermessures..^^0or^eer.— OKaHcms 
sszl firkin; 18 ffallons » 1 Iriloerkin; 
86 gallons s 1 barrel ; 64 gallons «= I 
hogshead; 108 gallons as 1 butt. Wme. 
Six " reputed '^ quarts, or twelve " re- 
puted" pints a-l gallon; 13) gallons 
of sheny or 14 gallons of portal 
octave s 27 gallons of sherry, 28) gal- 
lons of port, or 23 gallons of Marsala or 
Madeira ^ I quarter-cask ; 64 gallons 
of sherry, 67) gallons of Port, or 46 gal- 
lons of Marsala or Madeira » ] hogs- 
head ; 108 gallons of sherry « 1 butt ; 
116 gallons of port =>= 1 pipe; 93 gallons 
of Marssla ■■ 1 pipe; 92 gallons of Ma- 
deira vl pipe. Spanish Red Wine is 
sold by the same measures as port. A 
puncheon of rum is sold at so much per 
gallon, and the same of every descrip- 
tion (k spirits. All bottled wine or 
spirits is sold at so much per dosen '*re« 
puted" quarts, (or per two dosen *' re- 
puted " pints) which is asaotly two 
gallons. 

Meaavres q^ Length,'^ 
12 Inches * 1 Foot. 

8 Feet - 1 Yard. 

6) Yards ■■ 1 Rod, poloor p«rdi. 

4 Poles - 1 Chain. 
10 Chains « 1 Furlong. 

8 Furlongs « 1 Mile (1,760 Yards.) 

Particular Meamrea qf LmgtK, — > 
12 Lines 1 Inch. 

3 Barleycorns I Inch. 
8' Inches 1 Palm. 

4 Inches 1 Hand* 

9 Inches I Span. 
A Cubit 18 Inches. 
A Pace, Military, 2 Feet 8 InoliM» 
A Pace, Geometrical, 6 Feet. 
A Fathom, 6 Feet. 
A Cable's Length, 240 Yarib. 
A Degree 694 Miles, or 60 Nautical M. 
A League 8 Miles. 

(Cloth MeoMtrt, — lliis measure is 
used for all kinds of cloth, muslin, rib- 
bon, fto. The jrard in doth measure 
is the same as in long measure, but 
differs in its divisions and subdivisions. 
2) Inches i. 1 NaU. 
4 Nails » 1 Quarter. 
4 Quarters » 1 Yard. 
3 Quarters a* 1 Flemish EO. 
6 Quarters » 1 English EIL 
6 Quarters » l French EU. 
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Square or Surface Measure. — 
144 squftre inches = 1 square foot. 



9 „ feet 
dOi square yards = 



16 

2J 
4 
640 



ft 

99 



tf 



1 „ yard 
1 square rod, 

pole or perch. 
1 square chain. 
1 y, rood. 
I „ acre. 
1 .. mile. 



»» 



poles = 

chains = 

roods = 

acres = 
A square mile thus contains640acre8, 
2,560 roods, 6,400 chains, 102,400 rods, 
poles or perches, or 3,097,000 square 
yards. A " yard of land " is 30 square 
acres^ a ''hide of land" 100 square 
acres, and 40 "hides" one" barony." 

Cubic or Solid Meamre, — 
1728 cubic inches = 1 cubic foot. 
27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard. 
40 do. rougher ) 
50 do. of hewn > = 1 ton or load. 

timber ) 

42 cubic ft. timber = 1 shipping ton. 

108 cubic feet = 1 stack of wood 

128 cubic feet = 1 cord of wood 

40 cubic feet = 1 ton shipping. 



Measure of Time, — 



1 minute. 

1 hour. 

1 day. 

1 week. 

1 lunar month. 

1 calendar month. 



. 60 seconds 
60 minutes » 
24 hours «■ 

7 days = 

28 days or 4 weeks 
28, 29, 80, 31 days 
12 calendar mths. 1 year. 

365 days ^ 1 common year. 

366 days » 1 leap year. 

AnguXwr Meature, — 
60 Seconds ^ 1 Minute. 

60.Mi&ntes — i Degree. 

30 Minutes s= 1 Sign. 

90 Degrees = I Quadrant. 

4 Quadnits, 860°== 1 Circumference 

of the Globe or 
Great Circle. 
[The aboYe are the absolute divisions 
or measurements by which latitude 
and longitude are expressed.] 



The Biies of Paper. 

24 Sheets of paper. 1 Quire. 
20 Sheets . • 

25 Sheets . • 
20 Quires . 
21]^ Quires 



1 Quire outsides. 
1 Printer's quire. 
1 Ream. 
1 Printer's or 
perfect ream. 



ff'tUinq cund Drawing Papers. — 
( W}ia4man*s sizes. ) — 

Welfpht. 

Ineh«s. 

. 20 by 16 



15 
17 

19 „ 

201 „ 

20 

22 

24 

27 

28 

30 

34i„ 

34 



Copy . 

Pott . 

Foolscap , 

Post i 

Large Post , 

Dem^ . 

Medium 

Boyal . 

Super Royal 

Elephant 

Imperial 

Columbier 

Atlas 

Double Elephant 40 

Antiquarian . 53 

Emperor . 72 

Printing Papers. — 
Post 

Medium • • 

Demy • • 

Royal . • 

Super Royal • 
Imperial . 
Double Foolscap • 
Double Crown 
Sheet and half Post 
Double Post • 
Double Demy • 

Sugar Papers, Ac- 
Double Two Pound 
Large ditto 
Dom)le Small Hand 
RoysJ Hand • 
Lumber Hand • 
Middle Hand • 
Purple Copy Loaf 
Ditto Double ditto 
Ditto Powder ditto 
Ditto Single ditto 
Ditto Elepriaufe • 
Purple lAimp Loaf 
Ditto Titler 

Broum Papers. — 
Kent Cap • 

Bag Cap • 

Haven Cap . • 

Imperial Cap 
Double Four Puand 
Elephant . • 

Double Imperial • 
Casing • 






ft 



» 
ft 
tt 
tf 



12i 

m 

15i 
16| 
15l 

174 

19 

19 

23 

22 

23^ 

26 

262 

31 

48 



17 lbs. 

10 

15 

20 

23 

25 

34 

44 

54 

72 

72 
102 

08 
130 
250 
620 



ft 

99 
f » 
• > 
99 
99 

n 

99 
>9 
»* 
»» 
99 
99 



Inches. 
19i by 15J 



20 

221 

25 

274 

30 

27 

30 

234 

314 

35 



If 
ft 
II 
•I 
>> 

9t 

tr 
tt 
tt 
tt 



19 
174 

204 
22i 

17 

20 

19^ 

194 

22^ 



Inches. 
. 24 by 16 
. 27 „ 17 
.30 „ 19 
. 25 „ 20 
. 234 ft 18 
. 22i „ 10 
. 22i „ 164 
• 23 „ 16^ 
. 26 „ 184 
.28 „ 22 



. 29 



»t 



21 



.33 „ 23 
. 35 „ 2D 

Inches. 
. 21 by 184 
. 21 „ 10 



. 20 
. 20 
. 31 
. 34 
. 44 
• 4C 



21 
; 22 
, 21 
. 24 
, 29 
, 36 
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Cartridge Papers. Inches. 

Copy • . 20 bj' 

Demy • • 22^ 

Foyal • • 25 

Cartridge • .26 

Elephant . • 28 

Double Crown • 30 

Imperial . • 30 

Double Demy • 35} 



»9 

tt 
$9 
tf 



161 

174 

20 

21 

23 

20 

22 

22i 



Olazed Pressing Boards. Inches. 



Foolscap 

Demy • 

Boyal 

Royal Extra . 

Double Foolscap 

Super Royal . 

Imperial 

Large Size for Dyers 



174 

22 

24 

254 

29 

29 

31 

36 



by 

» 

tt 
tt 
ft 
tt 



134 

18 

19 

20 

18 

214 

23 

24 



QuiUs are sold by weight, called loths 
^*-a loth is about half an ounce. 
The Sizes of Books. 

Pages. Leaves. Sheet. 
Folio Books . 4 or 2 make 1 
Quarto, or 4to 8 „ 4 ,, 1 
Octavo, or 8vo. 16 »» 8 »» 1 
Duodecimo, or 

12mo. . 24 „ 12 ,, 1 
Octodecimo, or 



18mo. 



86 „ 18 



f» 



Skes (^ MiUed Boards. 

Mark. Inches. 
Pott . . P 171 by 141 

Foolscap . • FC 184 » 1^ 

Crown . . C 20 „ 161 

Small Half Royal . SHR 201 tt 13 
Large Half Royal . LHR 21 „ 14 
Short . . S 21 „ 17 

Half Imperial .HI 231 n 1^4 

Small Half ditto SHI 241 „ 154 
Middle or Small Demy M 224 „ 184 
Lrg.Mid.orLrg.DemyLM 231 „ 184 
Large or Demy . L 24 „ 19 

Smidl Whole Royal . SR 254 t, 1^4 
Large Whole Royal . LR 26| „ 20| 
Whole Imperial • I 32 ,,224 



• LT 30 



ft 



21 



A 30 .. 26 



ft 



. LR 34 „ 21 
24 



Long Thin 

Atlitf • 

Long Royal • 

Colombier • • Col 36 „ 

PortfoUo . . PF 34 „ 27 

Gt. Eagle or DbL 

Elephant . • GB 40 », 28 

Emperor • £ 44 „ 30 

Double Royal • DR 46 „ 21 

Long Colombier • LC 49 ,,54 
Long Dbl. Elephant LDE 60 „ 274 
Antiquarian . ANT 54 „ 304 

Ex.AntiquarianEz. ANT 54 „ 344 

A roll of parchment, 60 skins. 

90 words in Chancery, 80 in Ex- 
chequer, and 71 in common law, are 
1 folio. 

A bag of Hamburg rags weighs 
24 cwt. 

A bale of Mediterranean rags weighs 

41 to 5 cwt. 
* 10* 



2^hno., 32mo., 48mo., 64mo., 72mo., 
&c. , kc. In these sizes the sheet is folded 
in duplicate 8vos. or duodecimo^ 

To Weigh a Haystack.— Mea- 
sure the length and b^adth of the 
stack ; take height from the ground to 
the eaves ; add to this last one half of 
the heisht from the eaves to the top ; 
multiply lenffth by breadth, and 
the product oy the height, all ex- 
pressed in feet ; divide the amount bv 
27, to find the cubic yards, wfaicn 
multiply by the numl)er of tones sup- 
posed to be in a cubic yard (viz., in a 
stack of new hay, 6 stones of 22 lbs. 
avoir, each ; if the stack has stood 
some time, 8 stones ; and if old ha^, 
9 stones), and you have the weight m 
stones. 

To Find the Contents of a 

Barrel. — In cases where the centre 
or bung diameter is larger than the 
ends.— -First square the centre diame- 
ter in inches, and then multiply it by 
2, to which add the square of the dia- 
meter of the end ; then multiply this 
by the length of the cask, ana divide 
by 1,077. Thus a barrel with a centre 
diameter of 28 inches, end 25 inches, 
and length 36in ches; 28 X 28 X 2 - 1,568 
+ 625(25 X 25) - 2,193x 36 - 78,948 
+1,077-73 old measure -74^ Impe- 
rial gallons. If the diameter is equal 
everywhere, multiply the square of 
the diameter in inches by the depth, 
and divide the product by 359. Thua 
a barrel with a diameter of 36 inches, 
and 50 inches deep : 36 x 36 x 50 - 
64,800^359 - 1804 old measure - 1834 
Imperial gallons. 

To Prevent an Open Boat 
Sinhin^. — Divide off a small portion 
of the boat at the bow, and close it 
tight with marine glue, and do the 
same at the stem. 
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To Meajrare Timber.— To as- 
certain the contents of uriAquared tim- 
ber, multiply the square of the quar- 
ter girth, or of quarter of the mean 
circumference, by the length. When 
the buyer is not allowed his choice of 
girth in taper trees, he may take the 
mean dimensions, either by girthing 
it in the middle for the mean girth, 
or by ffirthing it at the two ends, 
and taking half of their sum. If 
not, girth the tree in so many 
places as is thought necessary, then 
the sum of the several ^rths di- 
vided by their number, will give a 
mean circumference, the fourth part 
of which being squared, and multi- 
plied by the length, will give the solid 
contents. The superficial feet in a 
board or plank is known by multiply- 
ing the length by the breadth. If the 
board be tapering, add the breadth of 
the two enas together, and take half 
their sum for the mean breadth, with 
which multiply the length. 

The solid contents of squared timber 
are found by measuring the mean 
breadth by the mean thickness, and 
the product again by the length. 
Or multiply the 8<^uare of what is 
called the (quarter girth, in inches by 
the length in feet, and divide by 144, 
and you have the contents in feet. 

Boughs, the quarter girth of which 
is less than 6 inches, and parts of the 
trunk less than 2 feet in circumfe- 
rence, are not reckoned as timber. 

One and-a-half inch in every foot of 
quarter girth, or one-eighth of the girth 
is allowed for bark, except of elm. One 
inch in the circumference of the tree, 
or whole girth, or one-twelfth of the 
quarter girth, is the general fair aver- 
age allowance. The quarter sirth ia 
half the sum of the breadth and depth 
in the middle. 

The nearest approach to truth in 
the measuring of timber is to multiply 
the square of one-fifth of the girth, 
or circumference, by double the length, 
and the product will be the contents. 

To Measure Brickwork. — 

Multiply the length in feet of the wall 

^ by the height, and divide the product, 

if one bricK thick, by 408 ; one and a 

half by 272; two by 204 ; two and a 



half by 163 ; three by 136 ; three and 
a half by 1 16 ; and if four by 102. Thus 
a wall 76 ft. long, 9 high, and 1^ brick 
thick ; 76 X 9 - 684^272 - 2i rods. 

To Ascertain the Weight ot 

Cattle. — Measure the eirt close be- 
hind the shoulder, and the length 
from the fore-p&rt of the shoulder- 
blade alons the back to the bone at 
the tail, which is in a vcrtic<al line 
with the buttock, both in feet. Multi- 
ply the square of the girt, expressed in 
feet, by five times the length, and 
divide the product by 21 ; the quotient 
is the weight, nearly, of the four 
quarters, in imperial stones of 14 lbs 
avoirdupois. For example, if the girt 
be 6^ ft., and the length 5jrft., we 
shall have 6| x 6i = 42|, and 6^ x 5= 
26^; then 42^ x 2G| - 1109,^., and this, 
divided by 21, gives 52 jt stones nearly 
or 62 stones 1 1 lbs. In very fat catUe^ 
the four quarters will be about one- 
twentieth more, while in very lean 
they will be one-twentieth less than 
the weight obtained by the rule. The 
four quarters are little more than half 
the weight of the living animal ; the 
skin weighing about the eighteenth 
part, and the tallow usually about the 
twelfth part of the whole. 

The Days of the Tear. -^ The 

following table gives the position in 
the 365 days, of each day in the year : 
— For example,, to find what day of 
the year the i7t)i of October is — ^look 
in the first column for the nearest 
da^ of the month to the 17th, (which 
is in this case the 15th) ; you will find 
the 15th is the 288th, and so the 17th 
of October is the 290th day of the year. 



Day of 
Mth. 

1st 

8th 

15th 

22nd 

29th 



Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April. 


May. 


1 


32 


60 


91 


121 


8 


39 


67 


98 


128 


15 


46 


74 


105 


135 


22 


53 


81 


112 


142 


29 




88 


119 


149 



JUTI«. 

152 
159 
166 
173 
ISO 



Pay of 
Mth. 


July. 


Ang. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nor. 


Dee. 


1st 


182 


213 


244 


274 


305 


335 


8th 


189 220 


251 


281 


312 


342 


15th 


196 


227 


258 


5:88 


319 


349 


22nd 


203 


234 


265 


295 


326 


X)^ 


29th 


210 


241 


272 


302 


333 


363 
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TaUa of Enropeaa Weights. 

IVance 



Belgium i 

It^7 [ 

Spain I 
Portagal ' 

Holland j 

Pnissia 

Saxony 

Denmark 

Norway 

SwitzerL 

Sweden | 

Wurtem- 
burg 

Rnssia 
Aurtri* 



Turkey 



'vanons 

French 

Belgian 

Itanan 

Spanish 

Portog. 

Holland 
Denmark 
Norway | 
Swedish 
Prnsaian 

Saxon 

Wnrtem- 
burg 

Austrian 
SwitzerL 
Russian 
Xiukiah 



1 Kilogranime=:2^ lbs. 
10 Kilogrammes=22 lbs. 

1 Pond=2t lbs, 
10 Ponds3=22 lbs. 

1 Pund=lJ lbs. 
10 Pandsal2 lbs. 

1 Skiilpnndss 16 ounces. 
100 Ski&Ipunds=r93 lbs. 

lPfund=1031bs. 
100Pfunds=1031bs. 

1 Punt=14i ounces. 
100 Punt8=90J lbs. 

IPfund^lJlbs. 
100 Pfund8=123i lbs. 

1 Oke=2| lbs. 

1 Itottolo=l^ lbs. 
100 Oke8^283^ lbs. 
100 Rottolo8=125 lbs. 

of Distances on the 
European Badlways. 

Kilomfetre =1093 '633ydB, 

or nearly 6 furlongs. 
Eng. mile= 1-6093 kilo. 

Mijl=1093-633 yards. 
Eng. mile=l -6093^1^1. 

D. m.«abt. 4*136 E. m. 

E. m. =:le88 than ^ D. m. 
Nor. m.=7"021 Eng. m. 
Eng. m. =abt. \ Nor. m. 
Swed. m.»6'641 Eng. m. 
E. m.— less than j S. m. 
Prus. m. =4-681 Eng. m. 
Eng. m.=abt. -yPrus. m. 
Saxon m.=4-66 Eng. m. 
Eng. m.=abt. \ Sax. m. 
Wurt. m. =4-628 E. m. 
E. m. «abt. \ Wurt. m. 
Auat. m.=4J Eng. m. 
Eng. m.=abt. i Aus.m. 
Sch wei2er8tundet=2 '982. 
E. m. =:over \ Schw. 
Ver8t«5i Eng. furlongs. 
E. m.a=over 1^ Versts. 
Berri= 1-038 Eng. m. 

About 25 £. m.»24 Bezri 



Measures of Length in 
ISnrope. 
France \ 

Belgium 1 lM6tre«39rVoin.or 
Italv I 10 Decimetres, or 

Netherlands / 100 Centimetres, or 
Switzerland 1 1000 Millimetres. 
Greece ) 

Prussia 

Saxony 

Hanover 

Bavaria 

Wurtemb'rgh Staba-1 Metre. 

and Minor f 

States of 

N.German 

Confed. ^ 

Aostriik 



J 1 Imperial En«30 A in. 
|lFuss="" - 



'iVffOf »foot. 



IMstanees. 

Liverpool to New York ^ 3033 

Queenstown „ 2793 

Southfbipton „ 3100 

Plymouth „ 3030 

5?^e«* ft 3090 

Havre „ 3315 

Bremen „ 3525 

Hamburg „ 3575 

• * Fastnet Light" to Queenstown 60 

" The Needles" to Southampton 205 

Cape Eace to New York 1000 

Cork to London, 18 honrs journey. 

Dublin to London, 12 hours. 

Glasgow to London (406 miles), U 
hours 45 minutes. 

Edinburgh to London (401 miles), 11 
hours 35 minutes. 

Liverpool to London (201 J miles), 6 
hours 30 minutes. 

Plymouth to London 6 hours, 15 mi- 
nutes. 

Southampton to London 2 hours, 36 

minutes. 
Brest to Paris (623 kilom. = 395 miles), 

16 hours 45 minutes. 
Havre to Paris (228 kilom=sl44JnL), 

5 hours 15 minutes. 

60 geographical miles =1 DecrasL 
69i statute miles « „ 
9*85 Norway miles m ^ 
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Squintiugf.— It ia well known 
that in infancy there is not unfre- 
quently a tendency to squint; this 
often passes away as the child in- 
creases in age ; hut it sometimes be- 
comes quite a fixed habit, demanding 
the ^ife of the oculist for its perma- 
nent cure. A means of rendering this 
operation unnecessary by curing the 
tendency in early life, has been sug- 
gested, which is worthy of trial. A 
pair of spectacles is procured without 
any glasses in them. One of the ori- 
fices opposite the eye that squints is 
to be nlled with thin horn or with 
ground glass, and in the centre of the 
bom or class is to be made a small 
hole. It IS obvious that to see with 
the squintinff eye it is necessary for 
the child to look directly through the 
orifice in the centre. Be will thus ■ 
acquire the habit of lookins forward 
towards an object instead of looking 
to the risht or left hand of it. It is 
not at aU improbable that the slight 
squint, in iiJancy, may be remedied 
by this means. 

The Bind of all Fruit is Zn- 

dig^estible, And so is the pellicle 
or skin of kernels and nuts of all 
'kinds. The edible part of fruit is 
particularly delicate, and liable to 
rapid decomposition if exposed to the 
atmosphere ; it is therefore a provision 
«f Nature to place a strong and im- 
pervious coating over it,, as a protec- 
tion against accident, and to prevent 
insect enemies from destroying the seed 
within. The skin of all the plum tribe 
is wonderfully strong, compared with 
its substance, and resists the action of 
water and manv solvents in a remark- 
able manner. If not thoroughly masti- 
cated before taken into the stomach, 
the rind of plums is rarely, if ever, 
«lissolved by the gastric juice. In some 
eases, pieces of it adhere to the coats of 
the stomach, causing sickness and other 
inconvenience. Dned raisins and cur- 
rants are particularly included in these 
remarks, showing the best reasons for 
placing the fruit upon the chopping- 
board with the suet in making a pnd- 
Hng of them, for if a dried currant 
passes into the stomach whole, it is 
never disgested at all. When horses I 



eat oats or beans that have not been 
through a crushing-mill, much of this 
food is swallowed whole, and in this 
state, being perfectly indigestible, the 
husk or pellicle resisting the power of 
the stomach, there ia so much loss to 
nutrition. Birds, being destitute of 
teeth, are provided with the apparatus 
for grinding their seed, namely with 
the gizzard, though which the seed 
passes, and is crushed prior to diges- 
tion. The peels of apples and pears 
should always be cast away. Oranges 
we need not mention, as this is always 
done. Orleans, greengages, damsons, 
and all other plums, should be care- 
fully skinned it eaten raw ; and if put 
into tarts, they should be crushed before 
cooking. Nuts are as indigestible as we 
could desire, if the brown skin be not 
removed or blanched, as almonds are 
generally treated. 

Sleep at Will. — On every hand we 
hear complaints such as " I lay awake 
for hours," &c., &c., and any means 
natural or artificial — of procuring sleep 
—in other words, falling to sleep at 
will — is certainly worth a triaL Dr. 
Binn, the author of the " Anatomy of 
Sleep," thus describes his process : — 
** I turn my eyeballs as far to the right 
or left, or upwards or downwards, as 
I can without pain, then commence 
rolling them slowly with that diverg- 
ence from a direct line of vision around 
in their sockets, and continue doing 
this till I fall asleep, which occurs 
generally within three minutes, and 
always within five at most. The im- 
mediate efifect of this procedure differs 
from that of any other of which I have 
heard to procure sleep. It not merely 
diverts tnought into a new channel, 
but actually suspends it. I have endea- 
voured iimumerable times, while thus 
rolling m^ eyes, to think upon a parti- 
cular subject, and even upon that which 
before kept me awake, but I could not. 
As long as they were moving around, 
my mind was a blank. If any one 
doubts this, let him try the experiment 
for himself. Let him pause just here 
and make it. I venture to assure him 
that if he makes it in good faith, in the 
manner described, the promise of * a 
penny for his thoughts,' or for each of 
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them, while the operation is in progress, 
will add very little to his wealth." 

The Snman Body.— Pope truly 
said "the proper stndy of mankind is 
man ;" hut just as marvels by fami- 
liarity cease to seem marvellous, so by 
its being constantly before onr eyes, 
we overlook that wonder of won<Mr8, 
the human body. In the human skele- 
ton, about the time of maturity, there 
are 165 bones. The muscles are about 
500 in number. • The length of the 
alimentary canal is about & ft. The 
amount of blood in an adult averages 
30 pounds, or full one-fifth of the 
entire weight. The heart is 6 in. in 
length, and 4 in. in diameter, and 
beats 70 times per minute, 4^200 
times per hour, 100,800 per day, 
36,772,000 per year, 2,565,440,000 
in three score and ten, and at each 
beat 2^ ounces of blood are thrown out 
of it, 1 75 ounces per minute, 656 pounds 
per hour, 7 and 3-4th8 tons per day. 
All the blood in the body passes 
through the heart in 3 minutes. This 
little or^n, by its ceaseless industry 
during hfe, lifts the enormous weight 
of 370,700,200 tons. The lungs will 
contain about 1 gallon of air at their 
usual degree of inflation. We breathe 
on an average 1,200 times per hour, 
inhale 600 gallons of air, or 24,000 
flallons per day. The aggrc^te sur- 
xace of the air cells of the lungs ex- 
ceeds 20,000 square inches, an area 
very nearly equal to the floor of a 
room 12 ft. square The average weight 
of the brain of an adult male is 3 pounds 
and 8 ounces, of a female 2 pounds 
and 4 ounces. The nerves are all 
connected with it, directly or by the 
spinal marrow. These nerves, to- 
gether with their branches and mi- 
nute ramifications, probably exceed 
10,000,000 in number, forming a 
"body guard" outnumbering by far 
the greatest army ever marshalled ! 
The average area of the skin in aa 
adult is estimated to be 2,000 square 
inches. The atmospheric pressure 
being about 15Ibs to the square inch, 
a person of medium size is subjected 
to a pressure of 40, 000 lbs. ! Each 
square inch of skin contains 3,500 
sweating tubes, or perspiratory pores, 



each of which may be likened to * 
little drain-tile l-4th of an inch long> 
make an agsreffate length of the entire 
surface of the body of 201, 166 ft., or a 
tile-ditch for draining the body ahnost 
40 miles long I 

The Teeth of Kan and of In- 
ferior Atilniale.—Vegetarians will 
do well to study the teeth of man, and 
they will find there the distinct refuta- 
tion of their ar^mants. No naturalist 
who has exammed the teeth of man, 
and compared their structure with 
those of the lower animals, but must 
be of the opinion that those who re- 
strict themselves to a vegetable diet, 
are not acting in accordance with the 
dictates of nature. The teeth of man, 
partaking as they do, in anearly eqiukl 
degree, of the properties of the herbi- 
vorous and carnivorous animals, show 
that he has been destined to be nour- 
ished by both descriptions of food. 
We do not require to refer to what 
would be sufficient evidence of the 
propriety of usin|; this kind of affniv^nt, 
viz., the natural mstinct of man to seek 
it, or to the sujperiority in enersy and 
stamina seen m those races of man- 
kind who freely use it, compared with 
those who, from circumstances or 
superstitious observance, do not par- 
take of animal food. The form and 
structure of the teeth alone afford 
the most conclusive proof that man 
was intended to derive his food in 
nearly equal degrees from the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. They will 
best preserve their constitutions in 
unimpaired vigour, therefore, who do 
not confine themselves exclusively to 
the use of either. 

Yearly Food of One Kan.-- 

From the army and navy diet scales, 
based upon the recognised necessities 
of large numbers of men in active life, 
it is inferred that about two and one- 
fourth pounds avoirdupois of dry food, 
per day, are required for each indivi- 
dual ; of this about three-fourths are 
vegetable, and the rest animal. At 
the close of an entire year, the amount 
is upwards of eisht hundred pounds. 
Enumerating under the title of water 
all the various drinks, its estimated 
quantity is about fifteen hundied 
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pounds per annom. The air received 
oy breathing may be taken at eight 
hundred pounds. With these figures 
before us, we are able to see how the 
case stands. The food, water, and 
air which a man receives, amount, in 
the aggregate, to more than three 
thousand pounds a year — about a 
ton and a naif, or twenty times his 
weight. This fact shows the ^gantic 
expenditure of material require for 
life, and proves better than words the 
changes which are hourly caused by 
every living being. 

Age of AnimaLi.— A bear rarely 
exceeds 20 years ; a dog lives 20 years ; 
a wolf 20 years ; a fox 14 or 16 years ; 
lions are longlived. Pompey lived to 
the age of 70. The average of cats is 
15 years ; a squirrel and hare 7 or 8 
years; rabbits?. Elephants have been 
known to live to the great aee of 400 
years. When Alexander £e Great 
had conquered one Fhorua, King 
of India, he took a great elephant 
which had fought very valiantly for the 
king, named him Ajax, and dedicated 
him to the sun, and let him go with 
this inscription — " Alexander, the Son 
of Jupiter, hath dedicated Aiax to the 
son." This elephant was found with this 
inscription 350 years after. Piss have 
been known to live to the age of thirty 
years ; the rhinoceros to 20. A horse 
has been known to live to the age of 
62, but averages 25 to 30. Camels 
sometimes live to ihe age of 100. Stags 
are longlived. Sheep seldom exceed 
the age of 10. Cows live about 15 
years. Cuvier considers it probable 
that whales sometimes live to the age 
of 1,000. The dolphin and porpoise 
attain the age of 30. An eagle died 
in Vienna at the age of 104 years. 
Ravens frequently reach the age of 
100. Swans have been known to live 
360 years. Pelicans are lonfflived. A 
tortoise has been known to live to the 
age of 107. 

Pulse of Animals.— Amateur 
veterinarians will be assisted by the 
following table of the number of pulsa- 
tions in a minute in various animals : — 
The horse, 32 to 38 (36 to 40 White); 
ox or cow, 85 to 42 (42 to 45 Clftter); 



ass, 48 to 54 ; sheep, 70 to 79 ; go&t^ 
72 to 76 ; dog, 90 to 100 ; cat, 110 to 
120 ; rabbit, 120 ; guinea-pig, 140 ; 
duck, 136 ; hen, 140 ; heron, 200. 

Bapid Fliffht of Birds.— A vol. 

ture can fly at the rate of 150 miles an 
hour. Observations made on the coast of 
Labrador convinced Major Cartwright 
that wild geese could travel at the rate 
of 90 miles an hour. The common 
crow can fly 25- miles ; and swallowa. 
according to Spallanzi, 92 miles an 
hour. It is said that a falcon was dis- 
covered at Malta 24 hours after the 
departure of Henry IV. from Fontaine- 
bleau. If true, this bird must have 
flown for 24 hours at the rate of 57 
nules an hour, not allowing him to rest 
a moment during the whole time. 

How to Keep Houses Cool in 

Kot Weather. — Professor Attfield, 
writing on this subject^ says : — " The 
secret consists, not in letting in cool air, 
for naturally all do that whenever they 
have the chance, but in keeping out hot 
air. If the air outside a room or house 
be cooler than the air inside, let it in 
by all means ; but if it be hotter, care- 
fully keep it out. A staircase-window 
left open during the night will often 
cool the passages of a house, and the 
rooms, too, if their doors be not shut; 
but it must be closed at eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning, or, if on the 
sunny side, at four or nve o'clock, and 
the blind drawn down. The mistake 
people generally make is to throw 
open Ih i\t windows at all hours of the 
day, no matter whether the atmo- 
sphere outside be cool or scorching. 
'Let us have some air,' they say, and 
in comes the treacherous breeze — for 
even hot air is pleasant while it it 
gently blowing, taking away x>orspi- 
ration, and thereby cooling the skin ; 
but the apartment is maoe warmer, 
instead of cooler, and as soon as they 
move out of the draught, they find 
their room to be more uncomfortable 
than before. Let in cool air, keep out 
hot; that is the only formula to in- 
sure the minimum of discomfort. Sit- 
ting-rooms may generally be kept cool 
during the wholo day, if the doors be 
only opened lu. ingress, and egress. 
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and the windowB be kept closed and 
shielded {rom direct sunshine by a 
blind. If the atmosphere of a room 
be impure from any canse, let it be 
renewed; hot air is less injurious than 
bad air; if a room be small in compa- 
rison with the number of persons en^ 
caged in it, free ventilation becomes 
indispensable. In a cooking apart- 
ment the temperature will probably 
be higher than outside, hence the free 
admission even of hot air will be desir- 
able. If persons do not object to sit 
in a direct drausht of air, windows 
and doors may he opened, a breeze 
being more refreshing, even though 
several degrees warmer, than still air ; 
but under nearly all other circum- 
stances rooms should be kept closed 
as much as possible till after sundown, 
or till the air outside is cooler than that 
inside. Let in cool air, keep out hot.". 

Open Windows at ITight.— The 

above theory of letting in cool air must 
of course be adopted with caution. If 
you sleep uncomfortably cool you will 
get UL To put the window of a bed- 
room ^uite nigh, when the thermo- 
meter 18 at zero is an absurdity. The 
cooler a sleeping apartment is — below 
a certain temperature — the more un- 
healthy does it become, because cold 
condenses the carbolic acid formed by 
the breathing of the sleeper. It settles 
near the door and is re-breathed, and 
if in a very condensed form he will die 
before the morning. Hence, we must 
be governed by circumstances ; the 
first thing is, you must be comfortably 
warm durins sleep, otherwise you are 
not refreshed, ana inflammation of the 
lungs may be engendered, and life de- 
atroyed within a few days. An open 
fire-place is sufficient for ordinary pur- 
poses in cold weather. When the win- 
dows are opened, it is well to have 
them dovm. at the top two or three 
inches, and up at the bottom. 

Caution to Persons living 
in Marshy Bistriots. — In mias- 
matic localities — and these are by 
rivers, ponds, marshes, fens, and the 
like — it is most important, from 
the first of August until several 
sevore frosts hav^ been noticed, to 



sleep with all the windows closed, be- 
cause the cool air of sunset causes the 
condensation of tiie poisonous emana- 
tions which were caused by the heat of 
the noonday sun to rise far above the 
earth; this condensation makes the 
air " heavy " at sunset, made heavy 
by the^ greater solidification of the 
emanations by cold ; and resting on 
the surface of the earth in their more 
concentrated and malienant form, they 
are breathed into the lungs, and swal- 
lowed into t)ie stomach, corrupting 
and poisoning the blood with great ra- 
pidity. By daylight these condensa- 
tions are made so compact by the pro- 
tracted coolness of the night, that they 
are too near the surface of the earth to 
be breathed into the system ; but aa 
the sun be^ns to ascend, these heavy 
condensations, miasms, begin to riso 
acain to the height ot several feet 
above the ground, and are freely taken 
into the system by every breath and 
swallow. Hence the hours of sunrise 
and sunset are the most unhealthful 
of all the hours of the twenty-four in 
the localities named ; and noontide, 
when the sun is the hottest, is the 
most healthy portion of the day, be* 
cause the miasm is so much ranfied 
that it ascends rapidly. 

Beds and their ICanaffement. 

The notion that feather beds are un* 
healthy and mattresses healthy, is erro* 
nous. A feather bed is only ui^ealthy 
when the sleeper finds himself too warm 
in it. During the cold winter months 
the warmth of feathers is afanoBt 
necessary. A feather bed is a grester 
luxury than a mattress. Nothing is 
more uncomfortable to lie upon than an 
iU-kept feather bed. A bed should be 
well shaken by the four comers alter- 
nately, and the two sides of the centre : 
shake it tkpan and again. Turn it, and 
repeat the process. Then feel for any 
knots of feathers, and separate them 
with the hands. On rising, strip the 
bed. Do not lay the clothes back over 
the footboard, but remove them on 
one or two chairs. Shake the bolsters 
and billows Some make up beds im- 
mediately they are vacated. To do 
floisBot healthy. They need to air 
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for a couple of hours. Open the win- 
dows, and set open the door also. Un- 
less there is a thorough draught, there 
is no true ventilation of a sleeping-room . 

CarboJiv Add ▼. Chloride of 

Ume. — A recent report upon the rela- 
tive value of chloride of lime and car- 
bolic acid as disinfectants, deserves 
serious attention. Some meat was hung 
up in the air till the odour of putrefac- 
tion was strong. It was then divided into 
two pieces. One was soaked for half an 
hour in chloride of lime solution, and 
was then washed and hun^ up again; 
the offensive smell had entirely gone. 
The other piece of meat was soaked in a 
solution of carbolic acid, containing one 
per cent, of the acid ; it was then dried 
and hung up. The surface of the meat 
was whitened, but its offensive odour 
was not removed, though it was masked 
by the carbolic acid. In two days* 
time the bad odour had entirely gone, 
and was replaced by a pure but faint 
smell of carbolic acid. In a few weeks' 
time the pieces of meat were examined 
again. The one which had been deodo- 
med with chloride of lime now smelt 
AS offensively as it did at first, whilst 
the piece treated with carbolic acid had 
simply dried up, and had no offensive 
odour whatever. Even after a month's 
exposure no change had taken place. 
This shows us that whilst chloride of 
lime merely removes the smell of de- 
composing matter — in fact, is a deo- 
doriser — carbolic acid actually prevents 
decomposition, and is antiseptic. 

SutfMT as Food. — Next to com and 
aninrni food, sugar constitutes a most 
important part of the food of the people. 
Although, Doing a non-nitrosenous sub- 
stance, sugar cannot make flesh, yet it 
makes fat ; it aids respiratioxi, conduoes 
to the digestion of flesh-makiiig thinss, 
and in several other vrays exalts uie 
power of that mysterious energy which 
we agree to call "life." The poor are 
greater consumers of sugar than the 
rich, and the Irish poor greater con- 
sumers than the English poor. The 
latter mostly affect the use of coarse, 
impure brov^-n sugars, the former are 
great conT'tinseurs of white^ rdmed or 
pure sugar. 



Adnltoration of Sngw. — If 

brown sugar be adulterated with sand, 
the fraud may be detected by taking a 
glass full of clean water, and dissolving a 

?uantity of the suspected sugar therein, 
if sand, or any similar substance, be 
present, it will fall to the bottom when 
the solution has stood some time. 

Draughts Prevented. — The 

means oi preventing draughts from 
doors or windows simply cousists of a 
slight beading, screwed or nailed round 
the door-frame, with a narrow slip, or 
ribbon, of vulcanisetl india-rubber, fixed 
in a groove at an angle, so as to form an 
elastic spring to press against the d<»or 
when closed, and thus to make the 
joints air- tigh t all round The beading 
at the foot of the door is so hinged ana 
afiixed to the door itself, as to open 
much like one of the pieces of a parallel 
ruler, only protected between the two 
slips, and havins a spring between its 
two pieces and tne india-rubber ribbon 
running along the outer edge, so that 
as the door closes, a protruding heel of 
the bead, as it were, is caught by the 
frame and pressed so as to open the 
parallel slip and cause its rubbered 
edge to press upon the floor or carpe^ 
thus efficiently preventinff all access of 
air or draught. Not only draughts, 
but dust and noise can thus be readily 
excluded, either by windows or doors. 

When Ferftunee should be 
used in the 8ick Chamber.— 

Though the odours which we dislike 
are overpowered by others more agree* 
able, the former are neither removed 
nor destroyed ; and the invalid con- 
tinues to inhale them in spite of the 
warning given him by his sense of their 
injurious effects. This £sct leads to 
the inference that the best means of 
removing a bad odour from a room is 
by proper ventilation. A fire in the 
grate, and the door left a-jar, or the 
window open top and bottom about an 
inch, will quickly change the atmo- 
sphere in the apartment ; the vitiated 
air will flow up the flue, while fresh 
air will come in at the various portals. 
There are, however, instances when 
the doctor and tho nnrse positivelv 
prohibit this fresh air, and it is on suoh 
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srant Bubstancet ia beneficial, not only 
Decause they hide the bad smells, but 
l>ecaii8e — what is far more important — 
^bey act as a prophylactic in the atmo- 
sphere. The odorous substances of 
£Cowers are all antiseptic in a high de- 
0ree^ and being diffuMd into an atmo- 

2 here charged with malarious gasei^ 
ey destroy their poisonous effects. 
IPepnne is prepared by digesting 
tile cleansed stomachs of sheep orpi|;8 
in distilled water, the resulting liquid 
'with acetate of lead, separatmg the 
precipitate thus formed by filtration, 
%lien suspending it in water, and pass- 
ing sulpnuretted hydrogen through 
^be water to decompose the lead preci- 
pitate. The liquid, after being gently 
Leated and mtered, is evaporated 
nearly to dryness, and mixed with 
•nfficient starch to form a powder. 
^Fhis powder is the so-called pepsine. 
liquor pepticus pnep. is sometimes a 
solution of this powder in distilled 
-water, and sometimes the liquid ob- 
tained as above before it is evaporated 
%o dryness, and mixed with starch, 
frequently a little alcohol is added to 
it for its preservation. The dose of 
pepsine is about one scruple, and the 
liquor pepticus prep, in proportional 
quantitjr. 

Mustard Leaves.— These m% 
said to be prepared by fixine on strong 
paper a thin layer of mustard by means 
of a solution of caoutchouc in a volatile 
oil. To increase the activity of the 
mustard the fixed oil is extracted. The 
mustard leaves are used as substitutes 
for mustard poultices. 

Addresses of Letters. — - Be 

<^reful in placing your letter in the 
proper envelope^ Most of our readers 
iiave doubtless heard of the well- 
known story of the manager of a com- 
pany of players, who, in addressing a 
letter to the chief magistrate of a coun- 
try borough soliciting his patronage, 
J>laced by accident in the enveloi>e a 
etter which had been used the night 
previously in the performance of the 
play. It began, "Sir, — There is a 
plot formed to rob your house, and to 
cut your throat this night. Tlie gang 
whcMof I am ooe^" fto. The letter^ 
U 



though bearing another signature, 

traced to the manager, who was appre- 
hended, and he was put to much 
trouble and inconvenience before he 
oould satisfy^the magiBtrate and ob- 
tain his liberation. Campbell, the 
poet, intending to communicate to s 
uiend that he would bring his nephew 
along with him to dinner at his house^ 
sent the letter in mistake to hia 
nephew, who found himself described 
as a ''red-headed Scotchman." Be 
particular in spelling your correspond- 
ent's name in the same manner as he 
himself does. Keep an address book 
with the names of your correspond- 
ents alphabetically arranged. Never 
address two or more unmarried ladies 
as the Mm BeoMnonts, but as the 
Misses Beaumont In concluding a 
letter to a lady, be more ceremonious 
than if you were writing to a gentle- 
man. Thus, instead of abruptly clos- 
ing with "Yours faithfuUy," write 
thus, " I am, madam, or Dear Mrs. or 

Miss , yours faithfully." If your 

correspondent is residins at the house 
of another person address thus, — 
"A. B., Esq., C. D., Esq., 40, Fifth 
Avenue, New York," or whatever 
C. p.'s address may be. Do not de- 
scribe your friend as living ** at^" or 
address him ** to th^care of." 

To restore Soorcked Linen.— 

The aooident of scorching linen is of suck 
frequent occurrence that the follow- 
ing process is of great value. It is almost 
needless to premise that if the tissue 
of the linen is so much burnt that no 
strength is left^ it is useless to apply 
it ; for nothing oould prevent a nole 
from being formed, although the com- 
position would by no means tend to 
hasten that consummation. But if the 
scorching ia not through, and the 
threads not actually consumed, then 
the application of this composition 
followed by two or three ^ood wash- 
ings, will restore the linen to its proper 
colour, and the marks of the scorching 
will be totally effaced . Mix well toge- 
ther two ounces of fuller's earth re- 
duced to a ixiwder ; one ounce of hen's 
dung ; half an ounce of cake soap, 
scraped ; and the juioe ol two Urge 
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onions, obtained by the onions beinff 
cnt np, beaten in a mortar and pressed. 
Boil th'B mass in half a pint <n strong 
vinegar, stirring it from time to time, 
until it forms a tliick liquid componnd. 
Spread the composition thickly oTer,the 
entire surface of the scorched part, and 
let it remain on twenty -four hours. If 
the scorching was light, this will prove 
sufficient, with the assistance of two 
subsequent washings, to eradicate the 
'stain. I^ however, the scorching was 
strong, a second coating of the compo- 
sition should be ^ut on after removmg 
the first ; and this should also remain 
on for twenty-four hours. If after the 
linen has been washed twice or thrice, 
the stain bat not wholly disappeared, 
the composition may be used again, in 
proportion to the intensity of we dis- 
coloration remaining, when a complete 
cure will seldom fail to be effected. 
It has scarcely ever happened that a 
third application was found necessary. 
The remainder of the composition 
should be kept for use in a gallipot tied 
over with bladder. 

Preserving Boete.— A coat of 

gum-copal varnish applied to the soles 
of boots and shoes, and repeated as it 
dries, until the pores are filled and the 
surface shines like polished mahogany, 
will make the soles water-proof, and 
also cause them to last three times as 
long as ordinary aoles. 

The Value of rtieavee.— If every 
horticulturist would reliect for a mo- 
ment on the nature of fallen leaves, 
which contain not onlv the vegetable 
matter, but the earthy salts, lime, 
potash, ftc, needed for the nest setf- 



son's growth — and that» too, exactly 
in the proportion required by the very 
tree and plant from which they fell, — 
nay, more^ if they would consider that 
it is precisely in this way, by the do- 
comxMsition of these very faUen leaves^ 
that nature enriches the soil, year after 
year^ in her great forests; it would 
scarcely be possible for such a r«fleet- 
in£ hortioulturist to allow these leaves 
to oe swept away by every wind that 
blows, and finally lost alto^^ther. A 
wise horticulturist will diligently col- 
lect from week to week the leaves that 
fall under each tree^ and, by digging 
them under the soil about the roots, 
where they will decay and enrich that 
soil, provide in the cheapest manner 
the best possible food for the tree. In 
certain vmeyards in France, the vines 
are kept in the highest condition by 
simply buryins at ueir roots every leii. 
and oranch wat is pruned off such 
vines, or that falls from them at the 
end of the season. 

Tontine.— The term '*Tontine'' 
was first applied to loans given for life 
annuities with benefit of survivorship^ 
so called from the inventor, Laurence 
Tonti, a Neapolitan. They were first 
set on foot m Pans to reconcile tho 
people to Cardinal Masarin's govern- 
ment, by amusing them with the hope 
of becoming suddenly rich, a.i>. 16G3. 
The celebrated Mr. Jennings was an 
original subscriber for a £100 share in 
a tontine company ; and beins the last 
survivor of the snareholders, nis share 

Sroduced him £3,000 per annum. He 
ied worth £2, 115,244^ agsd 103 yeani^ 
June the lOth* 170& 
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The census of 1871 shows an increase 
of 2,&37tS84 persons, and 519,527 in- 
habited houses, in England and Wales, 
m Scotland, increases of 296,319 and 
't>.l45; in the Channel Islands and 
•u^ increases of 983 and 944 ; but in 
.and, a decrease of 396,206 persons 



(or 56,806 families), and 34,527 houses; 
giving, after these deductions, an in- 
crease of 2,537,978 persons and 611,812 
inhabited houses. The population in 
cities and towns in England and Wales 
has grown more than twice as fast as 
that of the rural distmts (1*78 pei 
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oent. ftgaisst -71), and veiy nearly the 
the same percentage prevails in eooi- 
Und. 
Languages of the World. — 

A recent writer aaye that altogether 
there are 587 langnages and general 
dialects in Europe, 937 in Ama, 226 
in Africa, and 1,264 in America ; in 
all nearly 3,000. Monosyllablee are 
the primitive sounds, and syllabic 
eompoimds are the result of inter- 
Gha^ with other nations. Hence, 
all the fondamental tonffaes are mono- 
syllabio as to generic ideas and com- 
pound species and varieties. Accord- 
mg to his statements the Chinese, 
^^Ish, Greek, Hebrew, and German 
are formed on this principle. The 
Chinese have 214 radical words and 
signs to represent these, ont of which, 
bv synthesis, other woids are formed, 
lliere are said to be 25,000 words in 
English, 20,000 in Spanish, 25,000 in 
Latin, 30,000 in French, 45,000 in 
Italian, 50^000 in Greek, and 80,000 
in German. The nnmber of letters in 
the alphabets of different nations he 
gives as follows : — Italian, 20 ; Span- 
uOi, 27; English, 26; French, 23; 
German 26 ; Sclavonic, 27 ; Rassian, 
41; Latin, 22; Greek 24; Hebrew, 
22; Arabic, 28; Peniai^ 30; and 
Chinese, 214. 

SigBB of tho aSodiao. — The 
Zodiac is a s^ace round the heavens — 
purely imacma^ — 15 degrees wide; 
the centre of which is the plane of the 
ecUptic, and it corresponds in breadUi 
with the inclination of the ami's axis 
of 70" 30^, which tiiereby prodnces a 
TmnTimTim of f 0100 in that plane of the 
medium of space, but expanding as it 
diffuses around. The distant stars 
within it are divided into twelve por- 
tions, called signs : six to the nortn of 
the earth's equator, and six to the 
Bouth; sltogether fanciful but refers 
ring to the business of the season, 
when first applied, though to these 
superstition nas annexed whimsical 
influences. The names of these signs, 
their hieroglyphics, and the days on 
which the sun enters them, are as fol- 
low : NosTHS&N SiaNB — r Aries, the 
Bun. 2lBt of March. Tawrus, the 
Boll, 19th of ApriL a Qemmi, tho 



Twins, 20th of liay. S Cancer, the 
Crab, 2l8t of June. Z5 Leo, the lion, 
22d of July. Iff Virgo, the Virgin, 
22nd of August. Southbbn Signs— 
^ Inbro^ tiie Balance, 23rd of Sep- 
tember, m Scorjno, the Scorpion, 
23rd of October. / Sagittariua, the 
Archer, 22nd of November, vr Co- 
prieomue, the Goat» 21st of December. 
aa Aquarius, the Water-bearer, 20th 
of January, x Pisces, the Fishes, 
19th of February. As we reckon the 
year by the earw's motions, and the 
solar year is 50*25" of a degree shorter 
than the sidereal, so the time, when 
the sun is on our equator is earlier 
every year by 20^ 23^ of time ; hence 
the equinoctial points recede among 
the stars ; but as we always call the 
ascendinff point Aries, so the original 
stars go forward, and the equinoctial, 
with reference to them, recedes SO' 
25^^ in a year ; 1' 23^ 45" in a century ; 
a sign in 2,12SO years ; and the whole 
drde 25,791 years. It is, however, 
a mere change in relative appearanoss, 
and produces no mundane affection 
whatever. 

BCeteorologioal Xnstmments. 

— Every agriculturist should have, and 
be acquainted with the use of, the fol- 
lowing instruments :— A barometer ; 
a dry and wet-bulb thermometer ; a 
thermometer with blackened bulb, to 
be placed in the full rays of the sun ; 
a self -registering minimum thermo- 
meter, to be plMcd on the ^rass at 
night, for the putpoee of registering 
the lowest temperature of v^etation ; 
a maximum ana a minimum self -regis- 
tering thermometer, for showing the 
high^ and lowest temperatures in the 
shade ; a rain-gaufi;e ; and finally, a 
vane for showing the direction of the 
wind. 

The Barwneter. — ffow to Consult. — 

In very hot weather, the fall of the 
mercury denotes thunder. Otherwise^ 
a sudden fall denotes high wind. 

In frosty weather the fall of the ba- 
rometer denotes thaw. 

If wet weather happens soon after the 
fall of the barometer, expect iiule of it. 

In foet weather, if toa barometer 
faUs, expect much wet. 

In /otr weather, if the barometer 

1&-2 
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f^U rnncb, and remaiiiB low, expect [ 
much wet in a few day a» and probably 

wind. 

jy.5.— The barometer sinks lowest 
of sU for wind and rain together ; next 
to that for wind;-(exoept it be an east 
or north-west wind). 

In rnrUer, the rise of the barometer 

denotes /ro^. . ^ •. 

lfkfro9ty weather the nae of the ba- 
rometer indicates mow. 

UfaAr weather happens soon after 
the lue of the barometer, expect bat 
little of it. 

In iM< weather, if the barometer 
'rises high, and remaitw so, expeotcon- 
tinued fine weather in a day or two. 

In vxt weather, if the mercury rises 
suddenly very high, fine weather will 
not last long. 

An Inch of Rain, so often mentioned 
m Meteorological reports, means a 
gallon of water, spread over a surface 
two feet square ; in other words, an 
inch of rain means a fall of 100 tons of 
water upon an acre of land. 

Barometer Scales. — In Aiae- 
rica the height of the mercurial co- 
lumn in the barometer is usually stated 
in tncAea; in France it is invariably 
expressed in imlUmelres, As many 
of our scientific writers have adopted 
the metric measures, the following 
rules for converting millimetres into 
inches, and inches into millimetres will 
be found useful : — 

To Convert MUlimelres into Indies.-^ 
Multiply by 39,371, and point off six 
figures of the product as a decimal 
fraction. Examples :— 
mm. '"• ^,^ 

760 X 89371 « 29,921960 or 29 922 
762 X 39371 -» 30,000702 or 30 

To Convert Indies into Miilimetre8.^~ 
Multiply by 254 and point off in the 
product one figure, with as many more 
figures as there are decimal places in 

tiie number operated upon. ExampFes : 
In iiim. 

29 922 X 254 - 760,0188 or 760 
80 X 254 - 762,0 or 762 

Fractions may be disregarded when 
millimetres are used to express the 
height of the mercurial column. 

Thermometer Scales. — Two 
thermometrio scales are employed in 



America ; namely, the scale of F^alK 
renheit adopted in the Phamtaoo* 
pceia, and the Centigrade scaler pre- 
ferred by chemists and physicisfeB. 
The more important points in tlw two 
scales are here indicated r^ — 
Boiling point ol water Pate. Ocni. 
under the normal at> 
mospheric pressure 21^^ lOCT 
Temperature at which 
tiie Imperial measorea 
are adjusted $3^^ 16*6^ 

Temperature at which 
specific gravity is usii* 
ally determined 60*«b 15'^ 

Temperature at which 
t^e metric measures 
are adjusted 89'2*i« ^ 

Meltingpointof ioe,iero 
of Centigrade scale S2*b CT 

Zero of Fahrenheit's 
scale <f— 17T 

Temperature at which 
mercury freezes, about — 40^«s— 40^ 

To Convert Fahrenheii Degrees •nto 
Centigrade Degrees. —Subtract 32, mnl- 
tiply by 5, and divide by 9. To con- 
vert Centigrade into Fahrenheit de- 
grees, multiply by 9, divide the pro- 
duct by 5, and add 32. 

Leeck Baromeier.—ThB leech may 
be kept in a common two-ounce phial, 
about three-fourths filled with water, 
and tied over with a piece of rag. In 
the summer the water should be 
changed once a week, and in the win- 
ter once a fortnight. To consult it 
observe the following rules : — 

1. If the weather proves serene and 
beautiful, the leech lies motionless at 
the bottom of the glass, rolled together 
in a spiral form. 

2. If it rains, either before or after 
noon, it is found crept up to the top 
of its lodgings, and there it remains 
until the weather is settled. 

3. If we are to have wind, the poor 
prisoner gallops through its limpiJ bs- 
bitation. with amazing Bwiftness, and 
seldom rests until it begins to blow 

hard. 

4. If a remarkable storm of thiipncT 
and rain is to succeed, for some aaya 
before it lodges almost continwuHy 
without water, and discovers unouiu- 
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mon nneagjnesa, in violent throes and 
oonvnLdye-like motions. 

5. In the frost, as in the clear stun- 
mer weather, it lies constantly at the 
bottom; and in snow, as in rainy 
weather, it pitches its dwelling upon 
tlie mouth of the phiaL 

The Ac[iiariii]ii may consist of 
either salt water and marine animals 
and plants, or fresh water and plants 
and fishes ; the latter kind is perhaps 
the more amusinff. 

In order that the fish and other ani- 
mals may retain their health, nay, 
even their life, oxygen is absolutely 
necessary — this the plants give off in 
large quantities ; while the c^bon ne- 
cessary to tiie growth and snstentation 
of the plants ui produced by the fishes, 
the two in combination preserve the 
water pure and fresh for almost any 
length of time ; water has the power 
of absorbing certain quantities of at- 
mospheric air and carbonic acid gas ; 
the presence of the air gives to the 
rain and spring water its refreshing 
qualities. The leaves of plants, when 
acted upon by lights decompose this 
gas, an^ having no necessity for oxy- 
gen, they merely absorb the carbon. 
jlTiitniilii^ on the other hand, require 
oxygen for the purpose of removing 
the waste carbon of great divisions of 
organized beings. But two other ele- 
ments play an important part in the 
phenomenon of life — namely, nitrogen 
and hydrogen. Both plants and ani- 
mals require these gases as food. They 
combine to form ammonia, which is 
found in small portions in the atmo- 
sphere and in water. Ammonia is in- 
deed the main fertilizing element of 
vegetable life. Plants obtain their 
supply of it either through the natural 

SEtter absorbed at their rootlets, or by 
eans of artificial manures; animals 
tiirooffh the means of the substance 
they devour. AH forms of vegetable 
and animal life are built up of these 
four elements. All that we have to 
•do, therefore, to keep our miniature 
world in activity is to imitate nature 
as closely as possible ; to give fishes to 
the plants, and plants to the fishes ; 
to keep up a proper supply of oxygen 
U> the one woa carbon to the other, the 



other gases being always present in 
sufiScient Quantity. 

Various Kinds of receptacles are used 
for both the marine and the fresh water 
aquaria. The square, or rectangular 
glass tank,, is the most expensive^ 
while an ordinary propagating ^laaa 
turned upside down and placed m a 
stand, forms a very good-snaped vase^ 
especially for fresh water animals. 

Where the jointed glass is used it is 
sometimes found to leSc, in whidi case 
either of the following cements will 
remedy the defect : — 1. Mix boiled lin- 
seed oil, litharge, red and white lead 
together, to a proper consistence, al- 
ways using the larger proportion of 
whito lead. This composition may be 
applied to a piece of fiannel and fittad 
to the Joints. — 2, A more powerful 
cement is composed in the proportion 
of two ounces of sal ammoniac, and 
four ounces of sulphur, made into a 
stiff pasto with a httle wator. When 
the cement is wanted for use, dissolve 
a portion of the pasto in wator ren- 
dered slightly acid, and add a quan« 
tity of iron turnings or filings sifted or 
powdered, to render the particles of 
uniform size. This mixture will in a 
short time become as hard as stone.— 
3. Make a mixture of a solution of 
eight ounces of strong glue, and one 
ounce of varnish of linseed oil, or 
three-quartors of an ounce of Venice 
turpentine, which are to be boiled to- 
gether, agitating all the time, until 
Uie mixture becomes as co'mpleto as 
possible. The pieces to be cemented 
ought to be kept in conjunction for 
forty-eight or sixty hours. 

Next as to the hUing and stocking. 
A sub-stratum of soil, in which the 
plants may grow, is necessary, just 
enough of sand, stones, and clay to 
cover the bottom ; but no mud — 
nothing that is easily removable or 
apt to discolour the water. Then the 
weeds; and lastly, the animals. Ordi- 
nary pond water will do admirably for 
fresh-water aquaria, while ^ood sea 
wator is necessary for the marme tank. 
Weeds require very little soil. One of 
the most successful plants for the 
fresh- water aauarium is the Anachari$ 
€Usmat6ntmf too weed which so often 
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chokes our canals and rivdrs. li can 
be obtained in Covent Garden Market; 
or, indeed, of almost anv gardener. It 
.is a pretty, moss-like plant. Almost 
any weed may, however, be natura- 
lized in the aqaariom. The water* 
crowfoot ( RanunadttB aquaWi») for in- 
stance, may be transplanted from al- 
most any pool during April and May, 
and placea in the tank ; it takes root 
and noorishes abundantly, as also do 
most of the pond weeds, llien for fish. 
The ordinary stickleback, if kept by 
themselyes, are most amusing iiULabi- 
tants; or the gold-fish, the carp^ or 
the minnow may be profitably intro- 
duced. But, in order to keep down 
the green eoi^ervc^ a few snails are 
absolutely necessary. To these may 
be added water-newts, or efts, or even 
• ffood-sized toad ; which, by the way, 
is by no means so repulsive an animal 
as is by many believed. But you must 
be careful not to introduce some kinds 
of water-beetles ; but the diving spider 
(Arga roueta ct^utttica) will be found 
» most interestmg addition. 

As a general rule the best position 
for an aquarium is at a window where 
it may receive plenty of light, and yet 
not lie subjected to direct sunshine, 
unless some provision is made for 
affording shelter for the fishes, for it 
must be borne in mind that fishes 
have no eyelids ; it would, therefore^ 
be as cruel to expose them to the rays 
of the sun, as to place a man whose 
eyelids were cut off in the same posi- 
tion. We have met with cases wnere 
ignorant, though well-meaning per- 
sons who have Kept sold-fishes, have 
made a practice of placing the globe 
containing them in the sunshine, be- 
cause, as they thought, it made them 
'*8o Uvely," whereas the unfortunate 
fishes were really darting about in 
agony, vainly attempting to escape 
from the blinding glare. 

Some persons place the aquarium in 
such a position as to allow the light to 
'inter it on all sides, while others pre- 
fer to darken one or more of the sides, 
or sometimes allow the light to enter 
at the top only. Sunshine for an hour 
or two a day acoderates tha growth 
of thapUntsw 



Bepolishing Jewellezy, te. — 

A solution of cyanide of potasstiim ifli 
water is equal, if npt superior to any 
compound that can be used for clean- 
ing jewellery, the liquid cleaning all 
those parts of the work which neither 
brush, buff, nor thread could reach. 
Here is the method : —Dissolve one 
ounce of cyanide of potassium in three 
giUs of soft water, turn up the end of 
a piece of brass or iron wire into a 
hook, attach it to the article to be 
cleaned, and immerse it in the eola- 
tion, shakins it backward and forward 
for a second or two, then take it Ofot 
and rinse well in clean water. Wash 
it with warm water and soap to re- 
move any film of cyanide that may 
remain ; rinse again, dip into spirits of 
wine, and dry in boxwood sawdust. 
The advantage of dippins in spirits of 
wine is the immediate drying of the 
work without any sticking of the saw* 
dust to it. When done with the so- 
lution, put it in a bottle and cork 
tightly. It may be used again and 
again for some months. Care thonld 
he taken not to wet the Jingen with the 
solution, and not to mhale the odomr^ oa 
the cyanide is a violent poison. 

The Weight of a Sxmheaai.^^ 

Kot only does light fly from the sun 
with a velocity which is a million 
times greater than the speed of a cao- 
non-biul, but it darts from every re* 
fleeting surface with a like velocity, 
and reaches the ei^e so gently that^ as 
it falls upon it, it imparts the meet 
pleasing sensations. Fmlosophersonce 
sought to weigh the sunbeam. They 
constructed a most delicate balance^ 
and suddenly let in upon it a beam of 
light. The lever of the balance was 
so delicately hung that the fluttering 
of a fly would nave disturbed it. 
Everything prepared, the grave men 
took their places, and with xeen eyes 
watched tne result. The sunbeam 
that was to decide the experiment luul 
left the sun eight minutes prior, to 
pass the ordeaL It had flown through 
95,000,000 miles of space in that short 
measure of time, and it shot upon the 
balance with unabated velocity. But 
the lever moved not j and the philo- 
sophers were mute! 
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X. GAMES AND THEIR RULEa 



CSricket.— lliiB, the most popnlar 
o€ all English games, is played all 
o^«r the coontiy during A&y, June, 
J-uly, Aagost, l^ptemW, and Octo- 
ber. Cricket may be played by two 
cyr more persons, with a bat, ball, 
ttnd stmnps. The grand object of the 
C^ame is for the batsman to make the 
greatest number of hits and runs from 
A ball bowled to him by another player 
»t a certain distance. When a few 
persons play, the game is called sinsle- 
^cket ; when a dozen or more ]^ay 
^ey are divided into sides, and play 
idoTible-wicket; and when twenty-two 
play the. game is cricket proper, or the 
regular match game of eleven a side. 
In the first game the batsman, when 
2«e makes a sufficiently good hit» runs 
from the three stumps — ^whioh con- 
stitnte the wicket — ^to the bowler's 
Btump and back again, and this double 
journey constitutes one run at single- 
wickeC In the latter games there are 
two wickets set up, at each of which 
stands a batsman ; and whenever 
either succeeds in hitting awa^ the ball, 
the two run from wicket to wicket, and 
for every time they change places one 
run is scored to the striker of the ball. 
In both gunes the striker is out if the 
bowler strike his wicket with the ball ; 
or if he himself hit his wicket ; or if 
he hit a ball and it be caught by one 
of the opposing party before it touches 
the ground ; or if he run out of his 
ffround to hit a ball, and the wicket- 
keeper "stumps " him ; or if his wicket 
be put down by the ball while he is 
running for a hit ; or if his leg, or any 
part of his person — except his hands 
—intercept a ball that would have hit 
the wicket. 

^ In the full match game the two par- 
ties toss up for first mnings ; and two 
players belonging to the side that wins 
the toes go m, one at each wicket. 
libd out-parfy place themselves in 



various situations about the field, to 
catch or stop the ball when struck by 
the batsmen.^ One of the bowlers com- 
mences bowling either four or six suc- 
cessive baUs (as may previously have 
been agreed upon) ; if he succeed in 
bowling down the wicket the bat&man 
retires from the game, and another of 
his party takes his place. If, however, 
the Dall is struck by the batsman, he 
and his partner keep running to each 
other's wicket and back again, until 
their opponents obtain possession of 
the ball and throw it in to the wicket- 
keeper ; and one run is scored towards 
the game every time they change 
wickets. Every run obtained by a blow 
from the bat is scored to the batsman 
making it ; but byes, wides, no-ball^ 
&c. , are scored to the credit of his side. 
When the player who commenced 
bowling has bowled either the four or 
six balb as agreed upon, the umpire at 
his wicket caUs ' ' Over, " and the fields- 
men reverse their positions by tak- 
ing correroonding ones for the other 
wicket, xhe same number of balls 
are then delivered from the other end 
by another player, and so on alter- 
nately. When all the players belong- 
ing to the in-party are out, they change 
places with their opponents, and bowl 
to them until their innings are over. 
When each side has had two innings, 
the runs are counted, and the party 
that has obtained the greatest number 
is declared the conqueror. 

Tlie Lawi of the Oaina^ as revised 
by the Marylebone Club : — 

I. The ball must wei^h not less 
than five ounces and a-huf, nor more 
than five ounces and three-quarters. 
It must measure not less than nine 
inches, nor more than nine inches and 
one-quarter in circumference. At the 
beginning of each innings either party 
may call for a new ball. 

U. The bat must not exceed four 
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inches and one-qnarter in the widest 
port ; it must not be more than thirty- 
eight inches in length. 

III. The stumps must be three in 
number; twenty-seven inches out of 
the ground ; the bails eight inches in 
lens^h ; the stumps of equal and of 
sufficient thickness to prevent the ball 
from passins through. 

IV. The Dowling-crease must be in 
a line with the stiimps ; six feet eight 
inches in length ; the stumps in the 
centre ; with a return-crease at each 
end towards the bowler at right 
angles. 

V. The popping-crease must be four 
feet from the wicket, and parallel to it; 
unlimited in length, but not shorter 
than the bowling-crease. 

VI. The wickets must be pitched 
opposite to each other by the umpires, 
at a distance of twenty-two yaros. 

VII. It shall not be lawful for either 
party during a match, without the con- 
sent of the other, to alter the ground 
by rolling, watering, covering, mow- 
ing, or beating, except at the com- 
mencement of each innings, when the 
cround shall be swe^t and rolled, un- 
less the side next going in object to it. 
This rule is not meant to prevent the 
striker beating the ground with his 
bat near to the spot where he stands 
during the innings, nor to prevent the 
bowler from filling up holes with saw- 
dust, &c.y when the ground shall be 
wet. 

[The Committee of the Marylebone 
Cricket Club think that the umpire 
should have the power to prevent 
the batsman injuring the ground 
with either bat or foot.] 

VIII. After rain the wickets may 
be changed. 

IX. The bowler shall deliver the 
ball with one foot on the ground be- 
hind the bowling-crease, and within 
the rotnm-crease, and shall bowl four 
balls before he chance wickets, which 
he shall be ptermittea to do only twice 
in the same innings. 

[In one-day matches it is usual to 
allow five or six balls for an over.] 

X. The ball must be bowled. If 
thrown or jerked, the umpire shall 
call " No balL" 



XI. He may require the strilLer at 
the wicket from which he is bowlii^ 
to stand on that side of it which ha 
may direct. 

XII. If the bowler shall toss the 
ball over the striker's head, or bovl it 
so wide that, in the opinion of the 
umpire, it shall not be fairly within 
reach of the batsman, he shall adjudge 
one run to the party receiving the in- 
nings, either with or without appeal, 
which shall be put down to the score 
of wide balls ; such ball shall not be 
reckoned as one of the four balls; bnt 
if the batsman shall by any meaoa 
bring himself within reach of the bal^ 
the run shall not be adjn(k;ed. 

XIII. If the bowler deliver a "no 
ball " or a '< wide ball," the striker 
shidl be allowed as many runs as he 
can get, and he shall not be put out 
except by running out. In the event 
of no run being obtained by anv other 
means, then one run shall be added to 
the score of "no balls" or "wide 
balls," as the case may be. All runs 
obtained for "wide baUs" to be scored 
to "wide balls." The nunes of the 
bowlers who bowl "wide balls" or 
" no balls " in future to be placed on 
the score, to show the parties by 
whom either score is made. If the 
ball shall first touch any part of the 
striker's dress or person (except his 
hands), the umpire shall call *'leg 
bye." . 

XIV. At the beginning of each in- 
nings the umpire^ shall call "Pla^r;" 
from that time to the end of each in- 
nings no trial ball shall be allowed to 
any bowler. 

[It is not unusual, however, to allow 
a trial ball to each new bowler; 
though not on the wicket.] 

XV. The striker is out if either of 
the bails be bowled off, or if a stump 
be bowled out of the ground ; 

XVI. Or, if the ball, from the stroke 
of the bat, or hand, but not the wrist^ 
be held before it touch the ground, al- 
though it be hugged to the body of the 
catcher ; 

XVIL Or, if in striking, or at any 
other time, while the ball shall be in 
play, both his feet shall be over the 
popping-crease, and hia wicket pat 
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down, except hia bftfe be grounded 
within it; 

XVIII. Or, if in rtriking at the 
ball, he hit down hie wicket ; 

XIX. Or, if under pretence of run- 
ning, or otherwiM, either of the s^- 
keie preyent a ball from being caught^ 
the striker of the ball is out ; 

XX. Or, if the ball be strack, and 
he wilfully strike it again. 
[Incases, however, in which, after 

blocking a ball, it flies or rolls back 
towards his wicket^ the batsman is 
allowed to strike or block it away 
&om the stumps ; but he cannot get 
a run from sucn a hit.] 

XXI. Or, if in runnings the wicket 
be struck down by a throw, or by the 
hand or ann (with ball in hand), be- 
fore his bat (in hand) or some part of 
his person be grounded over the pop- 
ping-crease, ^ut if both the baits be 
o£^ a stump must be struck out of the 
ground; 

XXII. Or, if any part of the striker's 
dress knock down Uie wicket ; 

XXIII. Or, if the striker touch or 
take up theball while in play, unless at 
the request of the opposite party ; 

XXIV. Or, if with any part of his 
person he stop the baU, which in the 
opinion of the umpire at the bowler's 
wicket, shkll have been pitched in a 
straight line from it to tne striker's 
wicket, and would have hit it. 

XXV. If the players have crossed 
each other, he that runs for the wicket 
which is put down is out. 

XXVI . A ball being caught no runs 
shall be reckoned. 

XXVII. A striker being run out, 
that run which he and his partner were 
attempting, shall not be reckoned. 

XXVIU. n a lost ball be caUed, 
the striker shall be allowed six runs ; 
but if more than six shall have been 
run before lost ball shall have been 
called, then the striker shall have all 
which have been run. 

XXIX. After the ball shall have 
been finally settled in the wicket- 
keeper's or bowler's hand, it shall be 
considered dead ; but when the bowler 
is about to deliver the ball, if the 
striker at his wicket go outside the 
popping crease before such actual de- 



livery, the said bowler may put him 
out, unless (with reference to the 21st 
law) his bat in hand, or some part of 
his person, be within the popping- 
crease. 

XXX. The striker shaU not retire 
from his wicket, and return to it to 
complete his innings after another has 
been in, without the consent of the 
opposite party. 

XXXI. No substitute shall in any 
case be allowed to standout or run be- 
tween wickets for another person with- 
out the consent of the opposite party ; 
and in case any person shall be allowed 
to run for another, the striker shall be 
out if either he or his substitute be off 
the ground in manner mentioned in 
laws 17 and 21, while the ball as in 
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XXn. In all cases where a sub- 
stitute shall be allowed, the consent 
of the opposite party shall also be ob- 
tained as to the person to act as sub- 
stitute, and the place in the field which 
he shall take. 

XXXIII. If any fieldsman stop the 
ball with his bat, the ball shall be con- 
sidered dead, and the opposite party* 
shall add five runs to their score ; if 
any be run they shall have five in all. 

XXXIV. The ball having been hit, 
the striker may guard his wicket wiili 
his bat, or with any part of his body 
except his hands f that the 23rd law 
m^ not be disobeyed. 

XXXV. The wicket-keeper shall 
not take the ball for the purpose of 
stumping, until it have passed the 
wicket ; he shall not move until the 
ball be out of the bowler's hand ; he 
shall not by any noise incommode the 
striker ; and if any part of his person 
be over or before the wicket, aJuioush 
the ball hit it^ the striker shall not be 
out. 

XXXVI. The umpires are the sole 
judges of fair or unfair play, and all 
disputes shall be determined by them, 
eacn at his own wicket ; but in case of 
a catch which the umpire at the wicket 
bowled from cannot see sufficiently to 
decide upon, he may apply to the other 
umpire, whose opinions shall be con- 
clusive. 

The mnpiies In aE 



vso 
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matches shall pitch fair wickets ; and 
the party shall toss up for choice of 
innings. The mnplres shaD change 
wickets after each party has had one 
inning. 

X£^Vni. They shall allow two 
aiinates for each striker to come in, 
and ten minutes between each innings. 
When the umpire shall call "Play," 
tiie party refusing to play shall lose 
the match. 

XXXIX. They are not to order a 
striker out, unless appealed to by the 
adversaries ; 

XL. But if one of the bowler's feet 
be not on the ground behind the bowl- 
ing crease, and within the return 
crease when he shall deliyer the ball, 
the umpire at his wicket^ unasked, 
must call "NoBaU." 

XLI. If either of the strikers run a 
diort run, the umpire must call " One 
Short." 

XLIL No umpire shall be allowed 
to bet. 

XLIII. No umpire is to be changed 
during a match, unless with the con- 
sent of both parties, except in case of 
Tiolation of the 42nd law ; then either 
party may dismiss the tnuisgressor. 

XLlV. After the delivery of four 
balls the umpire must call "Over," 
but not until the ball shall be finally 
settled in the wicket-keex>er's or bow- 
ler's hand ; the ball shall then bo con- 
sidered dead : nevertheless, if an idea 
be entertained that either of the strik- 
ers is out, a question may be put pre- 
viously to, but not after, the delivery 
of the next balL 

XLV. The umpire must take espe- 
cial care to call '* No Ball" instantly 
upon delivery ; " Wide Ball " as soon 
as it shall PASS the striker. 

XLVI. The x)layers who go insecond 
■hall follow their mnings, it they shall 
have obtained eighty runs less than 
their antagonists, except in all matches 
limited to only one da^s play, when 
the number shall be hmited to sixty 
instead of eighty. 

XLVIL When one of the strikers 
shaD have been put out, the use of the 
bat shall not be allowed to any person 
until the next striker shall come in. 

None — The committee of the Mary* 



lebone Club think it desirable that 
previously to the commencement of a 
match, one of each side should be de- 
clared the manager of it ; and that the 
new laws with respect to substitutes 
may be carried out in a spirit of fair- 
ness and mutual concession, it is their 
wish that such substitutes be allowed 
in all reasonable cases, and that the 
umpire should inquire if it is done 
with the consent of the opposite side. 
Single Wicket. — This game ia 

Slayed in the same general manner as 
ouble wicket ; wiUi the exceptions 
pointed out in the following rules i-^ 
The distance between the wickets is 
precisely the same as at double wicket^ 
consequently the batsman has twice the 
ground to go over in obtaining each 
run. As a remedy for this evil the 
runs are sometimes made fifteen yards 
in length, instead of twenty-two ; by 
placing a mark at that distance &om 
the wicket ; the striker putting his 
bat or foot on or over the mark to en- 
title him to a run. 

The Lavfs of Single Wickei.—!. When 
there shall be less than five players 
on a side, bounds shall be placed 
twenty-two yards each in a line from 
the on and leg-stump. 

II. The bau must be hit before the 
bounds to entitle the striker to a run, 
which run cannot be obtained unless 
he touch the bowling-stump or crease 
in a line with his bat or some part of 
his person, or go beyond them, return- 
ing to the popping-crease as at double 
wicket, accordmg to the f21st law. 

III. When the striker shall hit the 
ball, one of his feet must be on the 
ground, and behind thepopping-crease« 
otherwise the umpire shall call "No 
Hit." 

IV. When there shall be less than 
^re players on a side, neither byes nor 
overthrows shall be allowed, nor shall 
the striker be caught out behind the 
wicket, nor stumped out. 

y. The fieldsman must return the 
ball so that it shall cross the play be- 
tween the wicket and the bowling- 
stump, or between the bowling-stump 
and tne bounds ; the striker may run 
till the ball be so returned. 

VL After the striker shall have 
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made one ran, if he start again he 
must touch the bowling^stump, and 
turn before the ball croes the play to 
entitle him to another. 

VII. The striker shaU be entitled 
to three runs for lost ball, and the 
flame nnmber for ball stopped with 
bat, with reference to the 2dth and 
33rd laws of double wicket. 

VIII. When there shall be more 
than four players on a side there shall 
be no bounds. All hits, byes, and 
overthrows, shall then be allowed. 

IX. The bowler is subject to the 
iune laws as at doable wicket. 

X. No more than one minute shall 
be allowed between each ball. 

Laws Riladnff to Befs.—!. No bet 
upon any match is payable, unless it 
be pli^ed out or given up. 

n. If the runs of one player be bet- 
tod against those of another, the bet 



depends on the first innings^ unless 
otherwise specified. 

III. If the bet be made pnboth inn« 
ings, and one party beat the other in 
one innings, the runs of the first inn* 
ings shall determine it. 

IV. If the other party go in a 
second time, then the net must be de- 
termined by the number of the score. 

FootbalL — ^This game is played by 
two parties or sides, who stand be- 
tween two goals marked out in a field. 
The object of each side is to defend 
its own goal, and to kick the ball 
through the goal of the opposite side. 
The goals are placed two hundred 
yards apart ; and the side that kicks 
the first two out of three goals wins 
the game. The goals are of wood, 
with croes pieces ; and their position 
is shown in the following figure : — 
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The goals at either end ; a a, the goal lines ; e p, centre poets marking 
middle of ground ; touch, the touch lines. 



Technical Terms used in the Cfame, 



A Ptaee Kiek^ln a kick at the ball 
while it is on the ground, in any posi- 
tion in which the kicker may choose 
to place it. 

A Free Kick — Is the privilege of 
kicking the ball, without obstruction, 
in such a manner as the kicker may 
think fit. 

A Fair Cateh^lB when tho ball is 
caught after it has touched the person 



of an adversary, or has been kicked, 
knocked on, or thrown by an adver- 
sary, and before it has touched the 
eround, or one of the side catching it; 
but if the ball is kicked from out of 
touch, or from behind goal line, a fair 
catch cannot be made. 

Hacking — Is kicking an adversary 
below the knee. 

Tripphig—lM throwing an adversary 
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by the use of tlie Idgs, without the 
hands, and without hacking or charg- 
ing. 

Chargvng—1% attaching an adver- 
aary with the shoulder, chest, or body, 
without using the hands or legs. 

Knocking on — Is when a player 
strikes or propels the ball with his 
hands, arms, or body, without kick- 
ing or throwing it. 

Holding — Includes the obstruction 
of the player by the hand, or any part 
of the arm below the elbow. 

Touch— 1a that part of the field, on 
both sides of the ground, which is be- 
yond the line of &g8. 

JRouges. — ^The touching of the ball 
beyond the touch-lines on the oppo- 
nent's side of the centre line. 

Touching down, — Touching the ball 
with the hand, so as to make it fall to 
the ground. 

Following Kick. — Kicking a ball that 
is rolling. 

MteUng Kick, — Kicking a ball that 
oomes in front of the plaver. 

Drop Kick, — ^A ball dropped from 
the hsjid and kicked as it falls. 

The Laws qf FootbaU, as admitted 
hy London players : — 

I. That tne maximum length qf ikt 
ground shall be two hundred yards, 
the maximum breadth shall l>e one 
hundred yards; the lensth and breadth 
shall be marked off with Hags ; and the 
goal shall be defined by two upright 
posts, eight yards apart^ without any 
tape or uax across. 

II. 71^ game ihoUhecomfMnced hy 
a ploM kick from the centre of the 
ground by the side winning the toss ; 
the other side shall not approach 
within ten yards of the ball until it is 
kicked off. After a cood goal is won, 
the losing aide shall ba entitled to 
kick off. 

ni. The two sides shall dhaoge 
goals after each goal is won. 

IV. A goal shall be won when the 
ball passes over the space between the 
goal-posts (at whatever height), not 
being thrown, knocked on, or carried. 

V. When the ball is in touch, the 
first player who touches it shall kick 
or throw it from the point on the 
bonndaiy lino whisro it lest the groiwct 



in a direction at right angles with tha 
boundary line. 

Yl. A niayer shall be out of vte 
immediately he is in front of the bollr 
and must return behind the ball as 
soon as possible. If the baU is kicked 
past a player by lus own side, he shall 
not touch or kick it, or advance until 
one of the other side has first kicked 
it, or one of his own side on a level 
with, or in front of him, has been aUhs 
to kick it. 

VII. In case the ball goes beyond 
the goal line, if a player on the aide to 
whom the goal Iwlon^ first toochea 
the ball, one of his side shall be en- 
titled to a free kick from the goal line 
at the point opposite the place where 
the ball shall be touched. If a player 
on the opposite side first touches the 
ball, one of his side shall be entitled 
to a free kick from a point fifteen 
yards outside the goal line, oppoaita 
the place where the ball is touched. 

Vlll. — If a player makes a fair 
catch, he shall be entitled to a firm 
kick, provided he claims it by making 
a mark with his heel at onoe ; and in 
order to take such kick, he may so as 
far back as he pleases, and no puyer 
on the opposite side shall advance be- 
yond his mark until he has kicked. 

IX. — ^A plaver shall be entitled to 
run with the ball towards his adver- 
saries' goal if he makes a fair catch, or 
catches the ball on the first bound ; 
but in the case of a fair catch, if he 
makes hia mark, he shall not then 
run. 

X. If any player shall nm^with the 
ball towards nis adversaries' goal, any 
player on the opposite side shall m 
at liberty to charge, hold, trip, or 
hack him, or to wrest the ball item 
him ; but no player shall be held «id 
hacked at the same time. 

XL Neither tripping nor hackinff 
shall be allowed, and no player shafl 
use his hands or elbows to hold or 
push his adversary, except in the case 
provided for by I^w X 

XII. Any player shall be allowed 
to charge another, provided they are 
both in active play. A player shall 
be allowed to ctuagid, tf even W is ooi 
of play. 
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XIII. — A player shall be allowed tn 
lihrow the ball, or pass it to another, 
if he make a fair catch, oc catches the 
ball on the first bound. 

XIV. No player shall be allowed to 
wear projecting nails, iron plates, or 
sntta-percha on the soles or heels of 
Els boots. After each game the par- 
ties change goals, so any advantages 
of wind, sloping ground, &a, are neu- 
tralized. 
[The rules governing the game vai^ 

according to the places in which it 

is played.] 

SodEey is played by any number 
with hookey-sticks and a bung, or ball, 
•ooording to the following JRules: — 

L The ball must be struck with the 
stick, and not kicked with the foot or 
touched by the hand. 

II. The ball must be struck fairly 
through the goal before the side can 
claim the game. 

III. The goals must be marked by 
lines at either end ; and in the centre, 
equidistant from each end, a line is 
to be drawn across the ground, over 
which central line the players on 
either side are not allowed to pass. 

IV. The ball must be struck from 
right to left» and be stopped with the 
•tick, and not with the hand. 

V. If the ball beund against the 
person of a player, he must allow it to 
reach the ground before he strikes at 
it. 

VI. The captain on each side is to 
regulate the order of his game ; and it 
is the duty of any player to fetch the 
ball from a distance wnen commanded 
by his captain. 

VII. Any player who strikes an- 
<ither, or wilfully breaks any of the 
rules, is out of the game. 

Golf, or "Bandy Ball,** is much 
played in Scotland and the northern 
parts of England. Each player has a 
straight-handled ash bat, the lower 
part of which is slightly curved ; the 
object of the game is to drive a small 
hand-ball into certain holes in the 
ground, and he who soonest accom- 
plishes this wins the game. The St. 
Andrew's, and other clubs in Scot- 
land, have elaborate Bules for playing 



this game, but the following general 
plan is invariably followed : — Two, 
four, or any number of players form 
themselves mto sides, and then fix the 
golf-lengths, which often extend over 
three or four miles; especially in the 
winter-time, when the game is played 
on the ice. At various intervals golf - 
holes are formed, into which the ball 
must be struck; each party, as in 
football, endeavouring to ^ve the 
ball in an opposite direction. One or 
more balls may be usec^ but each 
player has his own bandy. 

Croquet. — This game may be 
played by two or more persons, its 
object bemg to strike a wooden ball 
with a mallet through a series of 
hoops set in the ground, according to 
some regular plan. The following is 
the original method ^— 




Technical Terms ttaed m (he (7am«;— 
Hoquet is to hit another ball with 

your own. 

Croqueted. — ^When two balls are in 
contact, and the player, placing hia 
foot on his own ball, strikes it, and 
1^ that means cannons the othei 
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ftway, he ia uid to have croqueted ■ 
thatbaU. 

The Umr ii the turn given to each 
plajer. This continues till he fails to 
atnke his ball through a hoop. 

Rover. — A player who, after making 
the complete round of the hoops, con- 
tinue in the game to assist his side ; 
as explained in Law X. 

Wired is a term used when a ball is 
in contact with a hoop so as to pre- 
vent it going through. 

To peg is to strike at either of the 
pegs in proper order of play. 

To (Uamiaa a ball is to croquet it to 
a distance. 

A bridged ball ia one that hat nm 
the first arch. 

A dead bcdl is one that is in hand or 
out of the game for the time being. 

Other terms, such as "nursing," 
"straight stroke," "running a hoop," 
"over-running," "side stroke," Ac., 
sufficiently explain themselves. 

Lato8 of GroqtuA. — The remarks 
within brackets are for the guidance 
of the players. 

I. Each player must start from a 
mallet's leng[th from the starting-peg, 
and strike his ball at or through the 
first hoop. [Called "making the 
hoop."] 

it. The players on each side take 
alternate strokes, according to the co- 
lours of the ball. (The colours of the 
balls determine the order of play.] 

III. The player proceeds till he 
misses a hoop, or fails to croquet 
another ball. 

IV. After roqueting a ball the 
player must croquet it. [That is, after 
the player has struck an opponent's 
ball, which is called roqnetmg it, he 
croquets it thus — he puts his ball 
touching the one strucK, then places 
his foot on Jim own ball and sirikes it 
with his mallet, or he may strike the 
ball without putting his foot on it. 
He may use any degree of force in 
croquetmg a ball, and send it in any 
direction.] 

V. The croqueted ball most be 
moved, or it is no stroke. 

YI. No player can croquet or be 
croqueted till his ball has pasaed 
through the first hoop. 



VII. The player who miasos tho 
first hoop takes up his ball and waits 
til) his turn comes round to play it 
again. 

V^ill. A player may croquet any 
number of balls consecutively, but he 
must not hit the same ball twice 
during the same turn i^^thoat first 
sending his ball through the hooi^ 
next in order. 

IX. Instead of playing at a hoop or 
ball, the players may strike the dsJI 
away to any part of the ground. 

X. The player who has made the 
complete circuit of the hoops — ^from 
the starting-peg, round the tuming- 
peg, and back again through the last 
hoop — ^may either retire from the game 
by hitting the starting-pe^ or else be- 
come a "rover" by avoiding hitting 
this peg for a time. A "rover" has 
the pii^ege of croqueting all the balls 
during any one of nis turns for play. 
But of course he only takes bia torn 
in resular order. 

XL A roq ueted ball is dead, and in 
hand till after the player of it has 
taken the croquet. 

XII. The ball must be hit and not 
merely pushed, pt will not be con- 
sidered a stroke if you simply push 
your mallet forward. The stroke on 
the ball is considered fair if it can be 
heard.] 

XIII. The ball must be struck with 
the face of the mallet, and not with 
the handle or the side. 

XIV. The player is not restricted 
to any attitude in striking the ball, so 
lo^ as it be fairly hit. 

XV. Any player hitting the start- 
ing-peg after he has made the round 
of tae hoops is out of the game, no 
matter whether his ball hit the peg 
by. a stroke of his own mallet^ or 
bv being croqueted by an opponent. 
When a player is out of the game, 
the rest proceed aa before. [See Law 
X.] 

XVI. The clip is to be placed on 
the hoop throush which the player ia 
next gomg, wivk the spot towards the 
starting-peg on one side^ and the 
tummg-peg on the other. 

XVn. A ball is considered to have 
made its hoop if it oannot be touched 
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by the mallet's handle placed across 
the wires from side to side. 

XVIII. If a player stop at the 
tnmiiig-peg, he loses his tnm, and 
the stroKe does not count. [Even 
thongh he have rotjueted the ball off 
the peg; he mnst start from the place 
at which his hall stopped.] 

XIX. The side which first makes 
the round completely^ wins the game. 

XX. The decision of the umpire is 
final ; where no umpire is appomted, 
the opinion of the majority of by- 
standers is to be taken on all points 
of dispute. [It is more satiBfaGtory to 
appoint an umpire.] 

Billiards.— This game i» played 
on a green cloth-covered boar<( with 
india-rubber cushions, and six pockets, 
and the object of the game is to drive 
one ivory ball against another, so as 
to lodge one or the other in a pocket, 
or to make cannons, by striking two 
balls successively with a third bul, by 
means of a leawer-tipped cue. The 
table is of various dmiensions — from 
that of the regular twelve feet by six, 
to miniature tables of four feet by 
two. In every case the length of the 
table is double that of its width, 
within the cushions. Everr table, 
whatever its size, is furnished with a 
semicircle, called the baulk or striking 
point, from which the game is com- 
menced; and three little spots, the 
upper one known as "the spot,'' the 
centre one as "the middle spot," 
and lower one, midway between the 
cushions on the straight baulk line 
from which the semicircle is struck, 
called "the baulk spot." 

The usual game is fifty or one hun- 
dred up, and is made up of winning 
and losing hazards, cannons, misses, 
and various penalties. A winnine 
hazard is made by forcing the baU 
you play at into a pocket, after con- 
tact with the ball ^ou play with. If 
your own ball fall mto a pocket, after 
contact with the object ball ~which is 
the ball played upon — ^you make a 
losing ha^ffd ; and if you strike two 
balls m succession with your own ball 
you make what is called a cannon. 

For every losing hanrd off the red. 



and for a winnins hazard made by 
pocketing the red ball, three points 
are scored ; for every white wmning 
or losing hazard, and for every cannon, 
two points are scored. Every miss 
counts one against the player, every 
coup three; and all foul strokes are 
subjected to forfeits, according to the 
rules which are here given. 

The red ball is placed on the spot 
at the conunenoement of the game. 
The players then string for lead and 
choice of baUs ; and he who loses the 
lead either begins playing by striking 
the red ball or by giving a miss in 
baulk. If the first player eive a miss 
or fail to score off the red ball, the 
second player goes on and tries to 
score by making a hazard or cannon. 
If he succeed he goes on scoring till 
he miss a strike, and so the game pro- 
ceeds, each plaver making as many as 
he can off his break till the idlotted 
fifty (or one hundred) points be reached 
— ^he who first makes tiie required 
number winning the game. 

Stringing for the Lead is done in 
this wajr: — Each player places his 
ball within the baulk semicircle, and 
strikes it with the point or butt-end 
of his cue to the top cushion ; and the 
player of the ball which stops nearest 
to the cushion at the baulk-end of the 
table wins the lead, and chooses his 
balL Where points are given, the re- 
ceiver of the points leads off. 

The following are the recognised 
RvUeSf with some few explanatory re- 
marks ^— 

Laws of BUliarcU.—l. The game 
commences by stringing for the lead 
and choice of the bsdls. 

[If one ball, in stringing, strike the 
other, the players must string over 
again., 

II. The red ball must be placed oji 
the spot, and replaced there when it 
is holed, or forced over the edge of the 
table, or when the baUs are broken. 

["Breaking the balls" is the re- 
placing them as at the beginning of 
the game — ^the red on the spot, and 
each player's ball in hand~>when he 

I who hiss to break the ball plays at the 
red, or gives a miss. The balls are 
■aid to be broken when the first 
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pbyer has itziick tlie red or given a 

IIL Tlie piUjer who makes one 
■troke in m game mnai finish that 
game, or eonaent to lose it. 

(lUa law ia intended to meet caaea 
of diapnte^ when he who refoaea to 
oontinne the gune loeea it.]* 

lY. The atriker who makea any 
pointa continnea to play nntil he 
eeaaea to acore^ by miaaing a hasard 
or otherwiae. 

V. If, when the cne ia pointed, the 
ImlQ ahoold be moved without the 
atriker intending to atrike, it mnst be 
replaced ; and u not replaced before 
the atroke be played, tiie adyeiaary 
maydaim it as a lovl stroke. 

VL If a ball n>ring from the table, 
and strike one of the players, or a by- 
ataader, ao aa to prevent ita falling on 
the floor, it mast be conaidered as o£f 
the toble. 

YII. When a ball mna ao near the 
brink of a pocket as to stand there, 
and afterwards fall in, it mnst be re- 
plaoed, and played at, or with, aa the 
case may be. 

[The challenging a ball, as in baga- 
telle, is not allowed in billiards. If 
the ball roll into the pocket before the 
atriker makes his next stroke, he 
claims it, and the points made by it 
mnst be scored.] 

VIII. When the player*s ball is off 
the table (in hand), and the other two 
balls are in baulk, the possessor of the 
ball in hand cannot play at the balls 
in baulk, but must strike his ball be- 
yond the semicircle, or play at a 
cushion out of baulk. 

[In such a case the player may use 
a butt, or play with the butt-end of 
his cue, ana strike at a cushion out of 
baulk, so that his ball on its return 
may hit the balls in baulk for a camion 
or nazard.] 

IX. A line ball cannot be played 
at by the striker whose ball is in 
hand. 

[A Une haU is when the centre of 
the ball is exactly on the line of the 
baulk, in which case it is to be con- 
sidered in the baulk, and cannot be 
played at, except from a cushion out 
of thobaalk.1 



X. All misses mnst be given wxtt 
the point of the cue, and the ball is to 
be struck only once ; if otherwiae 
given, the adversary may claim it aa 
a f onl stroke, and enforce tiie penal^ 
— make the striker plav the staroke 
over a^ain — or have the ball £R>m 
where it was struck the second time. 

[It is nsnal, however, to allow the 
player to give a miss in banlk, with 
the bntt-end of his one, when he playa 
his ball to the top cnshion.] 

XI. No player can acore alter a fool 
stroke. 

[The following are fmU ibrohes : — H 
the striker move his ball intkeact <^ 
striking and fail to make a stroke ; or 
if he play with the wrong ball ; or if 
he touch his own ball twice in play- 
ing ; or if he strike a ball while it is 
running ; or if he touch another ball 
with his hand ; or if his feet be off the 
floor when playing. The penalty in 
all these coses is losing the lead and 
breaking the balls, rlnforcing the 
penalty for a foul stroke is entirely sfe 
the option of the adversary.] 

XII. If the adversary neglect to 
enforce the penalty for a foul stroke, 
the striker plays on, and scores all 
the points that he made by the foul 
stroke, which the marker is bound to 
score. 

XIII. — Ttoo pointo are scored for 
every white hazard, tico tor every can* 
non, and three for every red hasard. 

XIV. When the red ball be poc- 
keted, or off the table, and the spot 
on which it should stand be occupied 
by the white ball, the red must be 
placed in a con*e8pondiAg situation at 
tbo other end of the table ; but if that 
should be occupied also by the other 
white bal]^ the red must be placed on 
the spot in the centre of the tables 
between the two middle pockets ; and 
wherever it is placed, there it must 
remain, until it be played, or the 
game be over 

XV. If the striker miss the ball he 
intended to play at, he loses one • 
point ; and if by the same stroke his 
own ball runs into a pocket, or off the 
table, he loses tliree points. 

[That is to say, his opponent scores 
the points forfeited by the miss or the 
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conp. All misses count towards your 
adversary's game.] 

XVI. if the stxiker force his own or 
either of the other balls over the table, 
after having struck the object-ball, or 
after making a hazard or cannon, he 
neither gains nor loses by the stroke, 
and his adversary plays on without 
breaking the balls. 

XVIL If the striker wilfully force 
his ball off the table without striking 
another ball, he loses three points ; 
but if the ball goes over by accident 
he loses one point only for the miss. 

XVIII. If the striker play with the 
wrong ball, and a cannon or hazard 
be miule therewith, the adversary may 
have the balls broken ; but if nothing 
be made by the stroke, the adversary 
may take his choice of balls for the 
next stroke, and with the ball he 
chooses he must continue to play until 
the ffame is over. 

XIX. The playing with the wrong 
ball must be discoyered by the adver- 
■ary before the next stroke is played; 
otherwise no penalty attaches to the 
mistake, and the player goes on and 
scores all the hazards he makes. 

XX. If the striker's ball be in hand, 
and the other two balls within the 
baulk, and should he, either by acci- 
dent or design, strike either of them, 
without first playing out of the baulk, 
bis adversary has the option of letting 
the baUs remain as they are, and 
■coring a miss ; of having the ball so 
struck replaced in its ori^mal position, 
and scoring a miss; ol making the 
striker play the stroke over again, or 
of calling a foul stroke and break the 
balls. 

XXI. If the striker's ball be in 
hand, he must not play at a cushion 
within the baulk, in order to strike a 
ball that is out of it. 

XXII. When a ball is on the brink 
of a pocket, if the striker, in drawing 
back his cue, knock the ball into the 
pocket, he loses three points. 

XXIII. In giving a miss from baulk, 
should the player fail to strike his ball 
out of baulk, lus adversary may either 
let it remain so, or compel him to play 
the stroke over again. 

XXIV. When the striker, in giving 

11* 






a miss, make a foul stroke, his adver* 
sary may claim it as such, and enforce 
the penalty. In such a case, the point 
for tne miss is not scored. 

XXV. No person is allowed to take 
up a ball during the progress of a game 
without pennission of the adversary; 
but a ball in play that is moved by 
accident must be replaced. 

XXVI. The striker loses the game 
if, after making a stroke, and think- 
ing the game over, he removes a ball 
that is in play from the table. 

XXVII. Neither the player nor hii 
adversary is allowed to obstruct ths 
course of a ball in play, under the 
penalty of a forfeit for a foul stroke^ 
and the breaking of the balls. 

XXVIII. If the striker's ball, when 
it has ceased running, touch his oppo- 
nent's ball, no score can be made, and 
the latter must break the balls. 

[The striker in this case may nm 
his ball into a i>ocket» or make a can- 
non by playing it on to the third ball. 
If he do either of these, the balls must 
be taken up, and the red placed on the 
spot where the adversary plays from 
baulk, as at the beginning oi the game 
— that is to say, he breMLS tiie baUs. 
But if the striker fail to cannon or 
pocJcet his own ball, all the balls re- 
main as they are when they cease 
rolling, and the other player goes on 
■snsuaL] 

XXIX. All disputes are to be settled 
by the marker, or by the majority o 
the bystanders. 

Ba^^telle.— This game is played 
upon an oblong board, its object being 
to strike ivory balls with a cue into 
holes made at one end of the board aod 
numbered as follows :— 

A 

8 8 

8 9 7 

i 6 

1 

The game is played by twojienoo^ 
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or any equal nnmber taking sides. The 
regular English game is played accord- 
ing to the following Eulea :-* 
La Bagatelle. — 

I. Any number of persons may play, 
whether singly or in "sides." 

II. Each player *' strings for lead,*' 
and he who lodges his ball^in the high- 
est hole begins. 

[In playing sides, one partner on each 
side only need string for the lead.] 

III. The player who wins the lead 
takes possession of the nine balls, and 
begins the game. 

IV. The black ball is placed on the 
spot in front of the first nole, and the 
player plays from the baulk by striking 
at the olack ball, and endeavourins to 
hit it^ or his own ball, or both biQls, 
into a hole or holes. 

v. The black ball counts double 
into whichsoever hole it falls. 
[Sometimes a black ball and a red ball 
are used, both of which count double. 
The cups are numbered, and into 
whichever cup the balls fall, so many 
are counted tor the player.] 
y I. The striker's ball must be placed 
within the baulk-line, and is struck 
with the cue at the black ball. The 
remainder of the balls are then driven 
up the board in like manner, and the 
sum total of the holes made is the 
striker's score. 

VII. Any number of rounds may 
be played for the game, as agreed on 
previous to the commencement of the 
game. 

VIII. The player (or side) obtain- 
ing the highest aggregate score wins 
the game. 

IX. Any ball that rebounds beyond 
the baulk-line, or is forced over the 
board, is not to be again played during 
that round. 

The French Game, — ^This game, also 
called **sans Egal " is played thus : — 

I. The person who takes the lead 
(decided as in " La Bagatelle ") makes 
choice of four balls of either colour, 
and places the black ball on the spot, 
and commences by striking up one of 
hid balls. 

II. The other player then strikes up 
one of his, and so on alternately. 




III. He that holes the black baS 

counts it towards his game, and alao 
all that he may hole of his own. 

IV. If a player hole any of his ad- 
versaries' balls the number is scored to 
the owner of them. 

y . The player who makes the \ 
est numer of points in each roui 
the game, and takes the lead in the 
next. 

The Canon Game. — This is pisjed 
by two or more persons thus : — 

I. Choice of balls, and l^e lead hav- 
ing been decided, the black must be 
placed on the spot, and the adversary's 
equi-distant between cups No. 1 and*9. 

II. If the player strike bot^ the 
balls with his own ball he scores two. 
This is called a canon — and if at the 
same time he hole either of the balls, 
he also scores the number marked in 
the cups — ^the black back ball oonnt- 
ing double. 

III. The striker continues to play 
as long as he scores. 

IV. There is no score unless a ca> 
non be made. 

y. If either the adversary's or the 
black ball are holed, or roll beyond the 
baulk-line, they must be replaced on 
their respective spots. 

VI. The black ball must be always 
struck by the player's ball, or in de- 
fault of this, the adversary scores five. 
A miss aho counts five to the ad* 
versary. 

VII. The game is 120 or 150^ aa 
may be agreed upon. 

Tlie Iriih Canon Game, — This is 
played in the same way, only that the 
holes count, even if a canon should not 
be made. Should the player's baU, 
however, in any case go into a hole it 
counts to the adversary, and anything 
else made by the same stroke is for* 
feited. When there are pockets to 
the table, the white and red baUs 
pocketed count each two, and the 
black ball three. Sometimes three is 
counted for a canon from the black to 
the red ball, and vice versd, and two for 
a canon from the white to a coloured 
ball, or from a coloured to a white one. 

Misa'utsippi. — This game is played 
according to the following nilesi oa 
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the Bagatelle-board, with a bridge 
piercer! with numbered holes, thus: — 

I. Place the bridge close up to the 
circle. 

II. Cach player to strike up one 
ball ; he -who gets the highest number 
takes the lead, and plays the nine balls 
SQcceaaively. 

III. All balls must strike one of 
the cushions previous to entering the 
bridge, otherwise the number will be 
scored to the adversary. 

IV. The game to be any number 
agreed upon before the commencement. 

fProu Madame. — This game is played 
in the same way as Mississippi, except 
that the balls are played straight from 
the end of the bosurd, through the 
arches of the bridge. 

Cliess.— The same is played by 
two persons on a board of sixty-four 
squares alternately black (or any other 
dark colour) and white, with sixteen 
pieces on either side, which are also 
coloured black (or red) and white to 
distinguish those belonging to each 
player. The pieces consist of a king, 
a queen, two rooks (or castles, as they 
are also called), two bishops, two 
knights, and eight pawns. The board 
is placed with the white comer to 
the right hand of the player, with the 
pieces arranged in corresponding order 
on either side. Each player has a king, 
a queen, two bishops, two knights, 
and two rooks or castles. To these 
belong eiffht pawns, set immediately 
in front of them. The king and queen 
occupy the two central squares, her 
majesty always on her own colour; 
that is to say, the white queen on a 
white square, and the black queen 
on a black square. The bishops 
stand on either side of the monarchs, 
and are known as king's bishops, and 
queen's bishops. As the bishops never 
pass from white to black S(^uares 
or vice versd, their relationship to 
the king and queen is known to the 
end of the game. Not so, how- 
ever, with the knights and rooks, 
which pass indifferently over all the 
squares on the board. In modem sets, 
a letter, coronet^ or some other distin- 



guishing mark is set on the king's 
Knights and rooks, in order that they 
may always be known in any part of 
tne game. The knights and roolss are 
£nown also as owing allegiance to their 
respective monarchs, and are called 
king's rook, queen's knight, queen's 
rook, and king's knight. The pawns 
are also distinguished as the servants 
of the pieces before which they stand 
—thus : king's pawn, queen's pawn, 
king's bishop's pawn, queen's bishop's 
pawn, king's knight's pawn, queen's 
knight's pawn, king's rook's pawn, 
and queen's rook's pawn. These dis- 
tinctions apply equally to black and 
white pieces and pawns. 

All the pieces have their separate 
moves, and the object of the game 
is to place your adversary's king in 
such a position as to render him liors 
dt combat; the player who first suc- 
ceeds in accomplishing that end wins. 
All the pieces take in the direction of 
their moves, except the pawns; and 
when they take, they do not, as in 
draughts, move into the square be- 
yond, but into that occupied by the 
piece attacked. The captured piece is 
then removed from the board, and is 
out of the game altogether. 

TTie Moves and Powers of the Vari- 
ous Pieces. — The King is the most im- 
portant piece on the board. He moves 
one square at a time in any direc- 
tion. He never leaves the board ; but 
when he is in such a position that, 
were he any other piece, he would be 
liable to be taken, he is said to be in 
che^k. He must then either move out 
of the check, take the opposing piece, 
or interpose a piece of his own. when 
he can do none of these things ; when, 
in fact, he is imprisoned, and cannot 
escape, or offer further resistance, he 
is checkmated, and the game is lost. 
But when he is in such a position that, 
without being in check, he cannot 
move to any square but one commanded 
by a piece or pawn of his opx>onent, he 
is stalemated, and the game is drawn. 
Two kings cannot stand side by side ; 
a vacant square must always be be- 
tween the opposing monarchs. Onoe, 
in sach game, however, the kiqg is 

17—2 
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allowed to make » jump of two E^narea. 
This be does in eoujanctioii with the 
rook, and the Dombined move ii called 
tagtUng. 

The Quetn ia tba mostpoireTfiil piece 
Mt the board ; aha morea in atraight 
linea and diajtonali, up, down, and 
aeroaa the board in anj direction, one 
or more aqoares at a time, wheraTer 
there ia a vacant line ; thna combining 
in heraeU all the movea of the other 
piecaa, eicept the knight. 

Tht Roola (or caetlea) are next in 
power to the queen. They move in 
atraieht Unas— up, down, or acrosa the 
board-^bat not in diagonala. There ia 
no limit to the extent of their march, 
ao long as the space ia open. 

The Biahopt move diagonally only, 
«8 far 09 the aqoaree are open. They, 
therefore, alwaya keep on the aame 
coloured aqnare aa that on which they 
were placed at the commencement of 
the game. 

The KnighU movB by a aideway for- 
ward jnmp, or vice vend, and can get 
from their places without the paim in 
front having been moved. Thoa, from 
bia aqnare on the board, the white 
kin^a knight baa three aqnorea to 
which he can move — that in front of 
the king, that in front of the rook's 
pawn, or that in front of the bishop's 

ewn. From either oE these sqaares 
can move all over the board. The 
knight, like the rest of tlie pieces, 
takes in the direction of hia move. 
He alwaya moves from one colour to 
another, and has the power of attack- 
ing two pieces at the same moment 
withont patting himself in danger ; 
and alao of givmg check and at the 
aame time attacking another piece. 
This power ia called /orI»n£f. 

The Paunu. — A pawn may, at hia 
^*t move only, advance either one or 
two sqnarea straight fbrward ; after- 



verse piece, a pawn moves one aqnare 
diagonally either right or left ; bnt the 
pawn never movee backward. The 
pawn is tbs only man whose mode of 
taking diffsia from hia ordinary move. 
On arriving at an eighth aqnare, or 
tl^ extiema line of tiie board, a p*wii 



asatunea the power of any pieae hit 
ovmer choose* to coU for; so that • 
player may have two or more qneen^ 
three or more rooki, bishopa, or 
knights on the board at one time. 
This is called queening a pawn. If, on 
moving two squares, a pawn ia placed 
by the side of an adverse pawn which 
has arrived at the lifth square, tho 
advanced adverae pawn may take tha 
other in the aame manner as if tha 
latter had moved bnt one aqnare. 
Tills is called " taking en paeianl," ■ 
power confined to the pawns. 

The Cheee-board, witfc tht fieee* ia 
(Adr proper order.' — 



CheM Notation. — To enable playera 
to reoord the moves of the game, the 
following method of Notation ia nni- 
veraally adopted by English and Ame- 
rican players. [See next page.] 

Bach aquare is called after the name 
of the piece standing on that square at 
lent of tlie game ; tha 



second square (S. 2nd), and ao on with 
all the other pieoea. The pawns stand 
severally on the second squares ; and 
in describing the Snt move of (say) 
king'a pawn, we write, pawn to king's 
4tb, or pawn to king's 3rd, as the case 
may be. Bnt instead of writing the 
word king, qaeen, rook, pawn, &0., in 
fall, we nse only letters. In the dia- 
gram above, and in all printed or 
written notea of gamea, K, stands for 
King, QfazQaeBn,£.IorRaok,B.(or 
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•bB •« t> 


•T)«*JC3lt> 


•Iwat) 


'be -b 


•ba TL 


•ba •« 'x 


im-xx-x 


•be "x 'x 


Q. B. 8. 


Q. KT. 8. 


Q. B. 8. 


Q. 8. 


K. 8. 


K. B. 8. 


K. KT. 8. 


K. B. 8. 


•8"a•^ 


% 'XX -b 


'Z •« t> 


-z-^ 


"S'x 


'Z 'ff 'K 


'S 'XX *x 


% "H -X 


Q. B, 7. 


Q. KT. 7. 


Q.B. 7. 


Q.7. 


K. 7. 


K. B. 7. 


K. KT. 7. 


K. B. 7. 


•g •« t) 


•g 'IX t) 


•g'a -b 


•S'b 


•g -K 


•g 'ff 'X 


•g 'XX -x 


•g •« -x 


Q. B. 6. 


Q. KT. 6. 


Q. B. 6. 


Q. 6. 


K. 6. 


K. B. 6. 


K. KT. 6. 


K. B. 6. 


•^•« -5 


•^ 'XX t> 


•^ •« -b 


yb 


•f X 


y 'ff 'X 


f 'XX 'X 


fX 'X 


Q. B. 5. 


Q. KT. 5. 


Q. B. 5. 


Q. 6. 


K. 5. 


K. B. 6. 


K. KT. 6. 


K. B. 6. 


-q -a. 'b 


'9 ux -b 


•9 'a -b 


•9 -b 


•g -s 


•9 'ff -x 


•g 'xx 'x 


•9"x 'x 


Q. B. 4. 


Q. KT. 4. 


Q. B. 4. 


Q.4. 


K. 4. 


K. B. 4. 


K. KT. 4. 


K. B. 4. 


•9 •« -5 


•9 'XX t) 


1 

•9'« •b 


•9*b 


•9 'S 


•9 •« -x 


•9 'XX -x 


•9 'X "X 


Q. B. 3. 


g. KT. 3. 


g. B. 3. 


Q.3. 


K. 3. 


K. B. 3. 


K. KT. 3. 


K. B. v. 


'X -a *» 


'ii 'XK t) 


•4 •« -b 


, i* 


•ii-K 


'I 'ff -x 


'I "XX'-X 


'i "X 'X 


Q. B. 2. 


Q. KT. 2. 


Q. B. 2. 


Q. 2. 


K.2. 


K. B. 2. 


K. KT. 2. 


K. B. 2. 


'8 •« t> 


*9 -xx "b 


'8 •« "b 


•8 "b 


'8 '31 


'8 "« "X 


"8 'XX -x 


'8 "x -x 


Q. B. sq. Q. KT. flq. 


g.B.8q. 


Q. sq. 


K. Bq. 


K. B. sq. 


K. KT. sq. 


K. B. sq. 
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Bisbop, Et. for Knight, and P. for 
Pawn. 

Technical Terms used in the Oame:-^ 
Attack. — When one of your pieces 
is so situated that, were it your turn 
to moye, you oould capture an adyerse 
man, you are said to CLiiadi such man. 
Cammg is a compound move of king 
and castle, in which the castle is 
brought to the square next the kin^, 
and uie latter moved to the other sidle 
of the castle. This is the only oppor- 
tunity during the game that the king 
has of moving two squares at one step. 
Various conditions attached to this 
combined move of kin£ and castle are 
czplained in Law XI v* 



Chech. — ^When the king is within 
the ran^ of an adverse piece or pawn, 
he is said to be m check; he must then 
either move to a square where he will 
be out of check, interpose a piece or 
pawn between himself and the attack- 
ing piece, or take the latter^ either 
himself or by one of his pieces. 

Check by Discovery is given when, 
by moving a piece or pawn, check is 
discovered from another piece, whose 
attack was previously masked by the 
piece now moved. 

Checkmatc—li the king, being in 
check, can neither move, interpose, 
nor take the attacking piece, ne ia 
eheckmatedy and the game is loat. 
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Double Check is given when, by 
movmg a piece, check is given by 
the piece moved, and by toe piece 
whose attack the moved piece 
covered. » 

Doubled Pawns are so called when 
two of the same colour stand on squares 
on the same file. Isolated Pawns are 
those which stand unsupported by 
other pawns or pieces. Passed Pawns 
are those whose onward march is 
not impeded by pawns on the other 
side. 

Dravon Game, — ^When neithar player 
can win. 

En Passant. — ^To take in passing. 
When >t pawn has advanced to its 
fifth square, and the opponent, at the 
first move of his pawn on the next file, 
on either side, pushes it two squares 
forward, and so passes the square 
guarded by your advanced pawn. You 
can then remove the pawn so moved, 
and place your own pawn on the 
square it would have occupied had 
the opponent's pawn only been moved 
one square, and yon had taken it in 
the ordinary way. You must do this 
immediately on your opponent movin^^ 
or the privilege is lost. 

En Prise, — When a piece or pawn 
is attacked, and liable to be taken, it 
is said to be e» prise. 

Forking is a term applied to the 
move of a knight or pawn when it 
assails two pieces ; as when the knight 
gives check and by the same move 
attacks a piece. 

Oambit. — ^A term used to denote the 
offering of a pawn or piece with* the 
view, should it be taken, of seeming 
a better position. 

PerpehuU Cheek is ^ven when a 
king 18 in such a position that his 
oppK)nent insists on attacking him — 
giving him check at each move — ^with 
a piece or pieces so that he cannot 
escape, although he may have one or 
more squares in which to take refuge 
80 as to avoid checkmate'. The game 
is then drawn. 

Stalemate is such a position that the 
king, not being in check, and having 
no other piece to move, cannot move 
without going into check. The game 
isthendzMnw 



Superior Pieces are queens and 
rooks ; the Inferior Pieces are biahopa 
and knights. 

To interpose, or cotfer, is to place a 
piece between the attacking force mod 
the attacked kin^ or piece. 

J^adovbe (I adjust) is a term used 
when you touch a piece or pawn in 
order to replace it on its proper square. 
You must not touch a piece or pawn 
without moving it unless you say 
fadoube or some similar word. 

The king, queen, rooks, bishops^ 
and knights are called pieces; the 
pawns men. 

The Laws of the Oame: — 

I. The board is to be placed with a 
white square to the right huid of each 
player. 

II. If any error have been com- 
mitted in the placine of the board or 
men, the game must oe recommenced ; 
but either player may claim that the 
game shall oe finished as it stands if 
four moves have been completed oa 
each side. 

III. The players draw for the move 
in the first game, after which the 
move is to M taken alternately in 
the succeeding games of the same sit- 
tinc. 

I V . The player who gives odds is 
entitled to the first move. 

V. A move once made, by vonr 
having moved a piece and left hold of 
it, cannot be retracted. 

VI. If you touch a pieoe^ you must 
play that piece ; but as long as you 
retain irour hold, yon can pUty it to 
any legitimate square. If you touch 
a piece or pawn that cannot move, 
your opponent may compel you to 
play your king, unless thelkingbe un* 
able to move. When yon touch * 
piece for the mere purpose of adjusfe- 
mg it, you are bound to say so, using 
the fVench term fadoiibe, or its Enj^ 
lish equivalent. 

Vli. If you make a false move, 
your opponent may, at his pleasure, 
either cause you to retract it and 
move your kmff, or claim that the 
false move shall stand, or that yoa 
shaU make a legal move with the 
same piece. 

VIlL If yoa touch cos ol your 
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opponent's men, he may compel ^ou 
to ti^e that man ; or, u that be im- 
possible, to moTO your king, provided 
it can be moved without going into 
oheck. 

IX. If, on the king being checked, 
dne notice is not given by the word 
*' check," the player whose king is 
attacked is not bound to notice it ; out 
on the dieck being afterwards de- 
tected, aU moves subsequently made 
must, as far as practicable, be re- 
called. 

X. Drawn games count as no games 
at all in any match, except by agree- 
ment among the players. 

XI. The time for consideration of a 
move is not limited; but a player 
leaving a game unfinished, without 
his opponent's permission, loses such 
game. 

XII. When at the end of a game one 
player is left with sufficient superiori^ 
of force to win — as a king and a rook 
against king, king and two bishops 
against king, &c. — he Who has the 
greater force must give checkmate 
wiUiin fifty moves on each side, count- 
ing from the time notice is given, or 
the game is drawn. 

XIII. Stalemate, and perpetual 
check if persisted in, constitute drawn 
games. 

XIV. Castlinff cannot be accom- 
plished under l£e following circum- 
stances : — If your king has previously 
moved during the g^e ; if your king 
is at the moment in check ; if your 
king in castling move into check ; if 
the rook with which your king castles 
has previously moved ; and if either 
of the squares crossed by the king is 
commanded by aziy piece or pawn of 

JjcnxT opponent. Castling is only sl- 
owed once in a game. The king can 
cAstle either with his own or wi^ the 
queen's rook. 

XV. When a player gives the odds 
of a rook he may castle on that side 
of the board from which he has taken 
the rook, provided the rook's square 
be empty, and he does not otherwise 
infringe any of the rules for castling, 
as given in Law XIV. 

aVI. If the player touch both king 
and rook, intending to castle^ his ad- 



versary may compel him either to 
move one of the two pieces, or to 
castle. 

XVII. Directly a pawn attains its 
eighth square it must be exchanged 
for a queen, rook, bishop, or kni|B;fat, 
as the plaver may choose ; but it is 
not allowed to remain a pawn. 

XVIII. No penalty can bo enforced 
for a false move if the other plaver 
move subsequent to the false move^ 
and fail to call such false move. 

XIX. The saying aloud ** check" 
does not compel the player to give 
check, unless he have completed the 
move by quitting his hold of the 
piece ; nor aoes it compel him fb plav* 
any piece he has not touched. But i4 
in consequence of saying "check," 
the other player moves his king or 
any other piece, he may retract the 
move, provided the mistake be 
detected before another move be 
made. 

XX. The player who undertakes to 
win any game or position, and suc- 
ceeds only in drawmg the game, loses 
it. 

XXI. The player who gives odds of 
a piece may remove it from either side 
of the king ; but if he gives a pawn 
only, he must remove the king's 
bishop's pawn,* unless otherwise sti- 
pulated. 

XXII. The player receiving the 
odds of a certiun number of moves 
must not move beyond his own half of 
the board. 

XXIII. All cases of dispute are to 
be referred to a third party, whose 
decision shall be final. 

XXIV. Lookers-on are forbidden 
to comment upon the game. 

Draughts. — ^This favourite game 
is played by two persons upon the 
ordmaiy chess-board of sixty -four 
squares, alternately black and white. 
The board is so placed that each player 
has the two white squares, called tho 
"double-comer," at the right-hand 
side of his own end. Each player has 
twelve men ; each set of twelve being 
of different colours, usually block 
and white ; the one player taking 
:he back and the other the white* 
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These an placed on the bosrd 



woixa AND UH ni obdbb oi vlky. 

The fall let of dnnghtmen ooniirt 
of fifteen of aach coloar, the eitn mea 

KL112 provided to crown thoM which 
come kinn, and to make thi 
perfect for backgamnion. 

The board u placed between the 
playen, and the pieces are mored dia- 
gonally on the white eqiiatea, one 
square at a time. The nnt player 
movei a man one aqnare on his side, 
and then his opponent moves a man 
in the same nuuiner — idways ia a dia- 
gnnal or slanting direction. 

A man can only move one sqnue at 
a time, except when an adverse man 
■lands in his line of march, with a 
vacant aqnare beyond, when he jiuapa 
over the adverse man ta the vacant 
•quare : the man so leapt over being 
tlioB captured, and removed from the 
board. The men aU "take" in the 
direction of their mavea, and no move 
can be made onless the square be 
empty, or a man can be captured by 
jomping over him to a vacant sqoare. 
Wheo two or more advene men are 
•o placed as to have each a vacant 
■quare in the diagonal beyond him, 
and all in the line of march of the 
man being moved, the player takes as 

makmg a second, third, or even fourth 
leap, as the ease may be, in the some 
mnvH. nr rather series of moves. Each 

>a alternately j and the ol>> 









iptnre the op- 
them in their 



ine taken, 
first succeeds in clearing the board of 
his adversary's men, or so puning 
them, wins the game. The men mov* 
forwards, on the diagonals only ; but 
when the player succeeds in moviaa > 
man to the last row of squares on hia 
opponent's side, such man becomes • 
king, and is crowned — by placing 
another man of the same ooktnr on 
top of him. The kings move both 
backwards and forwards on the di»- 
gonala. Either player may make aa 
many kings as he can. 

Draughl Notalioji. — For the pnrpoaa 
of recording games the white squares 
are numbered from one to thirty-two, 
beginning at the left-band top comer. 
A very httle study is required in re- 
member the position of the pieces with- 
out a numbered board. 



Iiomi of Draugktt : — 

I. The board must be 10 placed thai 

each player has a white double-comer 

at hia right hand at hia own end of 

the board. 
IL The ohotce of colour and tba 
st move of the game must be detei^ 
ined by lot, after which each player 

takes the move albsmately. 

III. Block moves first, and the 
players change men with each game. 

IV. fointmg over the board, or any 
other aetioD by which the player pre- 
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vents his adverflary from fully seeing 
the men, is not allowed. 

V. The player who touches ft man, 
except for the purpose of adjusting it 
on its square, must move it. A nuin 
tnoved over the angle of a square must 
he moved to that square and no other. 

VI. Any piece en prise must be 
taken ; and if it be not taken^ the 
player's opponent may "huff" hun by 
removing from the board the man 
which should have made the capture, 
and then playing a man of his own. 
It is optional with a player either to 
insist on his opponent taking an 
offered man, or to allow him to '* stand 
his huff." 

^ VII. Ten minutes is the maximum 
time allowed for a move ; any player 
exceeding that time before he moves, 
loses the g^nie. 

VIII. The player who quits the 
game, or leaves the room durinff its 
progress without the consent of his 
opponent, loses it. 

IX When two kings on one side 
remain opposed to one on the other, 
the former player may be called upon 
by his opponent to win the game in 
twenty moves, or resign it as a draw; 
the moves to be coimted, twenty on 
each side, from the time of notice. 

X. When there remain three kings 
opposed to two, the player with tiie 
weaker force may call upon his oppo- 
nent to win in forty moves. Ii he 
fail, the game is drawn. 

XI. With two kin^ on each side 
the game is drawn if one or other 
player fail to win in forty moves, after 
receiving notice that his moves will be 
counted. 

XII. A player making a false move 
must either replace the pieces and 
make a legal move, or resign the game, 
at the option of his opponent. 

XIII. Whenseveral pieces are taken 
at one move, they must none of them 
be removed from the board till the 
taking piece has arrived at its final 
square ; and if the player fail to take 
all the men he can by the move, his 
opponent may huff him. 

XIV. When a man arrives at the 
last row of squares on his opponent's 
side he must be immediately crowned; 

12 



but he cannot move again tiU his op- 
ponent has moved. 

XV. All disputes are to be decided 
by the majority of the company pre- 
sent. 

Backgammon. — This game is 
played by two persons, who have each 
hfteen men, upon a table specially 
constructed for the purpose. In be- 
ginning the game the men are placed 
upon the various points (numbered 
one to twelve, commencing with white 
at the left hand, and with black at the 
right hand) thus : —Two men on the 
ace-point of each side, five on the six- 
point, three on the eight, and five on 
the twelve. The two dice are common 
to both players, but each has his own 
dice-box, and the throws are taken al- 
ternately. The dice are cubes marked 
with dots from one to six. If a player 
throw doublets, or two dice of one 
number, he counts double the number 
of dots on each die. Thus double-four 
counts sixteen. The object of the 
game is for each player to get all his 
men into his inner table, playing them 
from point to point according to the 
throws of the dice, and finally bearing 
them, or moving them off the board. 
The player, who first clears his men 
off the board wins the game. In 
throwing, the number upon each die 
may be reckoned by itself, or added to 
the number on the other die. Thus, 
if four be thrown by one die, and six 
by the other, one man can be ad- 
vanced four points, and another six 
points ; or a single man can be ad- 
vanced ten points, always providing a 
point is open. If doublets are thrown, 
four men may be moved as many places 
as there are dots on the dice, instead of 
one or two, as may be done in the case 
of ordinary throws. Thus, suppose 
you throw two deuces, you may move 
one man eight places, two men four 
places, or four men two places, always 
presuminff that the road be clear. No 
man can be moved to a point covered 
by two of your opponent's men. If 
such point be covered by only one 
man — which is called a blot — then 
that man can be hit and be removed 
from the pointy and placed on the bar 
between the tablsi^ and his plaoe. 



see 
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titkcn by tlip raim tbttt won it. The 
i»au oa the bar must remain out of 
play till be ia entrred by a throw of 
Uio dice turning up the number cor- 
respoi]<^ins; to one open point on the 
ntlrersnry s table \ after which he is 
Ijroiight round in the same way as are 
tbe others in the set to which he be- 
longs. If, at any time during the 
-ame, every pointto which you might 
uio.e is covered by the adverpary's 
men, yonr men must remain as they 
were, and the advoraary takes hia turn; 
or if only ono man con bo played yoa 
must play it. 

There are three binds of victory — 
cine the winning the kit, tbe second 
thewinninHtheffummtwi, and the third 
winiiiug AlKXchyminon. The player 
who h=3 played mil the men round intn 
his inner, or home table, and by for- 
. •liiate throwBof the dice has borne or 



played the men off all the paiDta, wins 
theW(. The.7"inmOBinaybethusei. 
plained; — When you have got all 
yoor men round to your own table, 
covering every point, and your adver- 
sary has a man out, then you are 
enabled to brar or Jift your men away. 
This yon do by throwing the dice and 
removing men from the points ci>r- 
responding to the simts on the dice. 
If you can bear all yoor men away 
before your adversary has borne <-ff 
one man, you win the gammon, which 
is equivalent to two games or hits. 
But if your adversary is able to be,ir 
one of hra men before yon have bonie 
all yourfl, then your victorv is rcdiiceil 
to a hit. If the winner has borne all 
his men off before the ioaerhaa carried 
all his men to his own table, it is a 
haclgani'mon, and held equal to threa 
hjta or game a 



Tht Satiyammim-board, tet icilh (hrmai m order of baUlt!- 

Blad^t fftrntf, or Imitr Blad^a Outer Table. 
Table. 
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Teehm^yd Terms used in the Oame: — 

Betel: teard Oame. — One in which the 
tdayer hu not succeeded in moving so 
tar onward as has his opponent. 

Bar. — The division uetween the 
Snner and outer table. 

Bearing your Men is the removing 
them from your inner or home table, 
in accordance with the throws of the 
dice, when they have all been brought 
round. 

BloU-^A. single man left on any 
point. 

Canymg your Men is the removing 
them from point to point by throws of 
the dice. • 

Covering your Mam is a move by 
which yon cover np a single man, and 
so prevent your adversary *' hitting a 
Wot," 

Doublets, — ^Two dice of equal value, 
«• two fours, two sixes, &c. 

Entering your Man is tiie replacing 
of your manr after he has been hit. 
No man can be carried forward while 
another remains to be entered; but, 
meanwhile, the other player goes on 
with his game 

Forward Oame. — One in which 
the plaver's men are advantageously 
moved forward. 

Hitting a Blot — Throwing any 
number on either of the dice corre- 
■ponding to the point on which the 
blot (or single man of your adversary's) 
18 left. The man so hit is taken up 
and placed on the bar till he can bie 
entered. 

Makinfi Points is a term used when 
a player is rapidly running away from, 
or gaining on his adversary. 

Points, — The several divisions of 
the tables, as ace-point, the first in 
the inner table ; six, or bar-point, the 
one next the bar, &c. 

The terms. Men, Table, Oammon, 
fto., are already sufBciently explained. 

Iamos of Baekgammon : — 

I. If you take a man or men from 
any pointy that man or men must be 
played. 

II. You are not understood to have 
played any man till you have placed 
it upon a point and quitted it. 

III. If you play with fourteen men 
only, thore is no penalty attending it^ 



because, with a less than the full 
number, you play to a disadvantage. 

IV. If one of two numbers thrown 
enable a man to enter, the first man 
must be entered and the second played 
up to a vacant point ; but if more than 
one man has to enter, and only one 
number giving the privilege appear on 
the dice, the latter man must remain 
on the bar till he can enter. 

y. If yon bear any number of men 
before you have entered a man taken 
up, and which, consequently, yon 
were obliged to enter, such men so 
borne must be entered aeain in your 
adversary's tables, as weU as the man 
taken up. 

VI. If you have mistaken your 
throw, and played it, and your adver- 
sary have tnrown, it is not in your 
Eower or his choice to alter it» unless 
oth parties agree. 

DominOM. — This game is played 
with a set of wooden, bone, or ivory 
parallelograms, severally marked from 
aouble-blank to double-six, or double- 
nine. The ordinary set consists of 
twenty-eight pieces, ranging thus: — 
Double-blank, blank 1, blank 2, blank 
3, blank 4, blank 5, blank 6; 1-1, 1-2, 
1-3, 1-4, 1-5, 1-6 ; 2-2, 2-3, 2-4, 2-5, 
2-6; 33, 3-4, 3-6, 3-6; 4-4^ 4-5, 4-6; 
6-5, 5-6 ; double 6. Larger sets go 
up to double-xyne in the same order 
of progression. 

Whatever particular game of domi- 
noes is played, the plan of the game 
is first to place the pieces face down- 
wards on the table. Then they are 
idl shuffled about, and each player 
takes a certain number — say nve or 
seven — from the lot, and arranges 
them in his hand, or on the table, the 
edges down, and their backs toward 
his opponent, and faces to himself. 

The object of each player is to get 
rid of all his dominoes, and he who 
first succeeds in , doing so wins the 
game. When the plaver has no do- 
mino which corresponds to the spoto 
at either end of the line, he is stopped, 
and cries "Go!" and his opponent 
plays acain. But if neither player 
can find a piece, or *' stone," as the 
domino is called, whose spots corre- 
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spond to those on either end of the 
line, then the spots on all the domi- 
noes remaining in each hand arc 
counted, and he who holds the smallest 
number wins the game. 

JiuUs of the Oame. — The following 
geueral rules are common to all the 
games with dominoes : — 

I. A domino that corresponds with 
those at either end, when once laid 
down must be played, and cannot be 
recalled. 

J I. An exposed domino must be 
jilayed at the earliest opportunity. 

III. A domino exposed during the 
process of shuffling must be turned 
face upward, and remain so till the 
end of the game. 

IV. £ach player has a right to 
shuffle the dominoes. 

V. Any player asking and receiving 
advice from a bystander, without the 
consent of his opponent, loses the 
game. 

VI. A domino wrongly played, and 
discovered before two moves have 
been made, must be removed, and 
the right stone played ; but if three 
moves have been made before the 
error is discovered, the stone must 
stand. 

Vir. The holder of the highest 
double in his hand, or the player who 
pickB the highest domino from the 
pack, has the first pose, whether the 
game be played by two or more per- 
sons, after which the pose is taken 
alWnatively by each player. 

V III. Any domino plaved out of it« 
turn must be left exposed on the table 
till it can be piop^^ily pla\ed. 

IX. The player who aoandons the 
game before all the dominoes on one 
or the other side are played out loses 
the game. 

The several games may be thus 
briefly deoui-ibed : — 

77*6 English Oame. — Take seven 
•ach and draw for the first pose. He 
who makes the highest draw goes 
down, and the game goes on until one 
makes ''domino" {i.e., plays his last 
stone), or until neither party can play . 
I^en the holder of the fewest pips on 
his cai-ds wins. This game is Ubually 
played in " heats " of live games each. 



Two or more may play singly, or four 
can play partners. 

The Ilundrtd - and - One Game. -~ 
Played by two persons, who take 
seven dominoes each. The possessor 
of the highesIT double has the pos*'^ 
and after the first game it is taken 
alternately. He who plays his domi- 
noes out first wins the game ; if both 
stop — Le., cannot play to the number 
— he who has most pips on his stoues 
loses, and his opponent counts the 
aggregate total towards game— gene- 
rally 101. 

77i« Drawing Oame. — Each player 
takes three, five, or seven dominoes, 
and draws for the pose. When either 
player cannot match the domino at 
either end, he must draw dominoes 
singly from the pack till he gets one 
that corresponds with the pips on the 
stone at one end of the line. Three 
dominoes must be left on the table ; 
and then, after playing out the hands 
afl f ar as they can be played by each 
alternately, the holder of the smaller 
number of dots wins. 

AU Fives. — Each player takes five 
dominoes, and does not draw any 
more. The object of each is so to 
play out his stones that the dots at 
either end count five, or copabinations 
of fives — ^as ten, fifteen, twenty, &c. 
When you can count five you score 
one point toward game, which ma} be 
twenty, thirty, fifty, or any other 
number agreed on. The doubles count 
in full. Thus, if you have 4-4 at one 
end, and can play 6-6 at the other, yon 
call "twenty," and score four, because 
four times five are twenty. The player 
who gets out first scores one for do- 
mino^ and one each for the stones his 
oppoiioat uolds. If neither go out, the 
holder of the fewer numb^ of pii^s 
counts one each for all the unplayed 
dominoes. This game is improved by 
the players drawing when thuy cannot 
play. 

All Fours is played on the same 
principle. 

Soutflire is played by one person 
with a board pierced with thirty- 
three holes, in all but one oi which 
are placed pegs or marbles. Theie 
are tiius thirty- two occupied holes 
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Ths gKma ia commenced b; tha 
plnyer leaving any given linlo (the 
centre one i» the S^st for Leginncrs) 
opao, mnd then, by pawing in a atraight 
lino over any other marble iiito a 
yacmt hole, taking the mao that ia 
nasaed over, aa in draught*. The ob- 

K'A of thn game is to remove from the 
ardall but one marblo, which should 
be left in the hole vhich wae opea at 
tfae beginning of tha game. The 
marbles can take in any direction, 
}irovided there ia an open hole the 
other aide of the marble to be tnkea. 
Of course a marble must be tabsD at 

Fox and GeSBe.— This ^ame ia 
played by two peraons with eighteen 
pieces (seventeen geese and one fox), 
oa a boai'd airouged oa followa : — 



Thna wo ace tlio geese occnpy the 
butUiiu balf of tht) livard, and the fox 
(& larger anil difleroutljr coloured 



marble or peg) atanda in the midill& 
If the gccaocan hem in the fox ao that 
be cannot move, they win ; and the 
fox, who has the power of taking like 
a king at drau^lita, does bis best to 
avoid them. When the geese ore re- 
duced to five they cannot olock up tha 
' " ' " i^ly lose the game. 



UoUoUoilo\ 


n n u m 


n n m m \ 


D a»?a u 


b a o a 


a Q o 


,3 a drm 


1 a n E 



Four white draught men hew repre- 
Ront the geese, and a block draught 
king the ^x. The goeae can here only 
move forwards, while tbe fox can 
mova either wajr, and take as at 
dranghta. Either on the regular board, 
" ~~ tbe drangbt-buard, tbe geese, 

d byanumber ol 
of twenty -four num- 
bered cards, a quantity of wooden 
discs (each of which bean) a nnmbor 
corresponding to the figures on tha 
cards), a bog, and countera. On each 
card are fifteen number*, ranged in 
coliimna ; the units in the firat column, 
the tens in the second, the tweutiel 
in tbe third, and so on up to ninety, 
the hislieat number. Each cord if 
divided into three rows, nnd on each 
row there are nine Bquares — five of 
them numbered and four binnk. A 
doalar is elected, who shulUea tha 
cardj, and gives one or more to each 
player, aceurdiiigto the number taking 
part in the game. I'ho cards being 
dealt, he then takes the bag with the 
numbered discs in it, and calls out the 
niuubers apoa tltem u ha rapidly and 
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separately draws them ont. The 
player who has a corresponding num- 
ber on his card to that called out im- 
mediately covers it with a counter, 
and he who has all his numbers covered 
first wins. 

Whist. — The regular game of ten 
^points is played by four persons (divi- 
ded into two parties, each player sitting 
opposite his partner) with a complete 
pack of cards, which rank in the fol- 
lowing order : — Ace, king, queen, jack, 
ten, nme, eight, seven, six, five, four, 
three, and two. The game is com- 
menced by the cards being placed face 
downwards on the table ; each player 
then selects a card at random, and the 
two highest become partners against 
the two lowest. The holder of the 
lowest card is the first dealer. The 
cards are shuffled by the elder hand, 
out by the younger hand, and dealt 
ont smgly by the dealer, beginning 
with the player on his left, his part- 
ner, then the player on his right, and 
lastly himself. He proceeds in this 
way until the whole pack, or thirteen 
cards to each player, is distributed — 
the last card being the "trump," and 
left face upwards on the table till the 
first trick is won. The cards beinff 
dealt, each player takes up his hand 
and arranges it into suits. The elder 
hand now leads or plavs a card. His 
left-hand adversary follows, then his 
partner, and lastly his right-hand ad- 
versary, the dealer. Each player must 
"follow suit," if he can, and the 
highest card of the suit led wins the 
** trick;" or if either player cannot 
follow suit, he either passes the suit — 
that is, plays some card of another 
suit ; or trum[)8 — ^that is, plays a card 
of the same suit as the tumed-up card. 
Thus, we will suppose the first player 
leads the five of hearts, the second 
follows with the seven, the third, who 
perhaps holds two high cards, plays 
the queen, and the last the three. 
The trick would then belong to the 
third player, who won it with his 
queen. The winner of the trick then 
leads off a card, and the others follow 
as before, and so on tHl the thirteen 
tricks are played. A second deal then 
takes place as before^ and so the game 



proceeds till one or the other side has 
obtained ten tricks, which is game. 

The points are scored thus : — ^The 
four court cards (ace, kin^, queen, and 
knave) of the trump suit are called 
honour ^i ; and the holders of the four 
score four towards the game ; the 
holders of three score two; but if 
each player or each set of |)artner8 
hold two, then honours are said to bo 
dimdedf or equal, and no points aro 
added to the game on either side. 
Every trick above six scores one to- 
wards game ; thus it often happens 
that one side obtains the required ten 
points in ^a single deal, by scoring 
four by honours and six or seven by 
tricks. 

At eight points, the player who 
holds two honours in his hand has 
what is called the privilege of the caJL 
That is, he may ask his partner if he 
has an honour — "Can you one?" or 
" Have you an honour f If the part- 
ner asked does hold the requisite court 
card, the honours may be shown, the 

Eoints scored, and the game ended. If 
e does not hold the required honour 
the game proceeds. The inquiry must 
not be made by the player holdmg the 
two honours till UishU turn to play, nor 
must the holder of a single honour in- 
quire of his partner if he has two. 
Nor does the holding of four honours 
entitle the partners to show them at 
any stage of the game except at eight 
pomts. Thus, at six or seven points, 
tricks count before honours ; at eight 
points, honours count before tricks. 

At nine points honours do not count 
— ^the game must be won by tricks 
only. In order, however, to count 
honours at eight points, they must be 
shown before the first trick is turned, 
or they cannot be claimed till the round 
is completed. Thus, partners at eight 
points, holding the honours between 
them, and neglecting to show them, 
might be beaten by tncks, even though 
the other side wanted three or four 
tricks for the game. 

A Single Oaine is won by the side 
which fii*st obtains the ten points by a 
majority of one, two, three^ or four 
points. 
' . A Double Oame is made when ontt 
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Bide obtains ten points before the other 
has scored jffc. 

A Lurch or Triplet is won by the 
obtainment of ten points to nothing 
on the other side. 

A Rubber is two games won out of 
three. 

The Points of a Rubber are reckoned 
thus wise : — For the single game, one 
point ; for the double, two points ; and 
for the rub, two points. Thus it is 
possible to obtain six points in one 
riibber — namely, two doubles and the 
rub. The more usual plan is to play 



whist for a small stake on each game, 
without regard to the points of th( 
game. 

A Lurch or Triplet is sonietimes 
reckoned as three points, but is 
generally only considered a double 
game. 

A Slam is when the whole thirteen 
tricks are won in a single hand ; and 
it is reckoned equal to a fu)l rubber of 
six points. 

Tne game is usually marked with 
pe^s on the cribbage-board, or bv 
corns on the table thus : — 



2 



8 
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o o 
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Technical Terms used in the Game: — 

Ace. — Highest in play, lowest in 
cutting. 

Blue Peter. — An allowable signal for 
trumps. When a high card is unne- 
eessarlly played in place of one of lower 
denomination, as a ten for a seven, a 
five for a deuce, &c. 

Cut. — Lifting the cards, when the 
uppermost portion (not fewer than 
three) is placed below the rest. Tlie 
pack is then ready for the dealer. 

Cutting-in. — Deciding the deal by 
each player taking up not fewer than 
three cards, and tne two highest and 
two lowest become partners. In case 
of ties, the cards are cut again. 

CuUiny-out. — In case of other person 
or persons wishing to play, the cut is 
adopted as before, when the highest 
(or loM'est, as may be agi'eed on) stands 
out of the game, and does not play. 

Call, the. — The privilege of the 
player at eight points asking his part- 
ner if he holds an honour — ** Have you 
one?" The partners having eight 
points are said to have the calL When 
each side stands at eight, the first 
player has the privilege. 

JJeal. — The proper distribution of 
the cards, from left to right, face 
downwards. 

De 'I, inis8. — A misdeal is made by 
giving a card too many or too few to 
either player, in which case tlie deal 
passes to the neikt hand. [See Laws.] 
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Deal, fresh. — A fresh or new deal, 
rendered necessary by any violation 
of the laws, or by any accident to the 
cards or players. 

Double. — Ten points scored at long 
whist before adversaries have obtained 
five ; or in short whist, five before 
three. 

EUler Hand. — The player to the 
left of the dealer. 

Faced Card. — A card improperly 
shown in process of dealing. It is in 
the power of adversaries in such cases 
to demand a new deal. 

Finessing. — A torm used when a 
player endeavours to conceal his 
strength, as when, having the best 
and third best (as ace and queen), he 
plays the latter, and risks his adver- 
sary holding the second best (the 
king). If he succeed in winning with 
his queen, he gains a clear trieK, be- 
cause, if his adversary throws away 
on the queen, the ace is certain of 
making a trick. 

Forcing. — This term is employed 
when tho player obliges his adversar' 
or partner to play his trump or pn 
the trick. As, for instance, when < 
player hohls the last two cards ii 
suit, and ptays one of them. 

Hand. — The thirteen cards deal' 
each player. 

Honours. — Ato, king, queen, a^ 
knave of trumps. 

Jack. — The kiiavc of any suit. 
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King Card. — The hiebest unplayed 
card in any suit ; the leading or win- 
ning card. 

Leadf the. — The first player*! jard, 
or the card next played by the winner 
of the last trick. 

Long Trumps. — The last tminp 
card in hand, one or more, when the 
rest are all played. 

Loose Card. — A card of no value, 
Hhich may be thrown away on any 
trick won by your partner or adver- 
sary. 

Longs. — Long whist, as opposed to 
short. 

Lurch. — The players who make the 
riouble-point are said to have lurched 
their adversaries. 

Love. — No points to score. No- 
thing. 

Marking the Oame. — Making the 
sc<»rc ap})arent. 

Oppoaitian. — Side against side. 

Points. — The score obtained by 
trick « and honours. 

Quarte. — Four cards in sequence. 

i^Hnrte Major. — A sequence of ace, 
king, queen, and knave. 

(^uint. — Five successive cards in a 
suit ; a sequence of five, as king, 
queen, knave, ten, and nine. 

Renounce. — Possessing no card of 
the suit led, and playing another 
which is not a trump. 

Revoke. — Playing a card different 
from the suit led, though the player 
can follow suit. The penalty for the 
error, whether made purposely or by 
accident, is the forfeiture of three 
tricks. [See Laws.] 

Hvhber. — The best two of three 
games. 

Hujflng. — Another term for trump- 
ing a suit other than trumps. 

Sequcfice. — Cards following in their 
natural order, as ace, king, queen ; 
two, three, four, &c. There may, 
therefore, be a sequence of four, five, 
six, and so on. 

Singte. — Scoring, at long whist, ten 
1 ricks before your adv«^raaries have 
scored five. 

See'Saw. — When each partner trumps 
a suit. For instance, A. holds no <lia- 
tiionds, and B. no hearts. AVhen A. 
plays hearts, B. truuipa and r^tui-us a 



diamond, which A. trumps and re- 
turns a heart, and so on. 

tlf'ore. — Tlie points gained in aganM 
or ruuber. 

Slam. — Winning every trick in m 
round. 

Shorts, — Short whist as opposed to 
lonff. 

Tenace. — Holdinc the best and third 
best of any suit led when last player. 
Holding tenace, as king and ten of 
clubs. When your adversary leads 
that suit, you win two tricks perforce. 
[Tenace Juinor means the second ard 
fourth best of any suit.] 

'I'tebte, — Scoring five (at short 
whist) before your adversaries havo 
marked one. 

Terce, — A sequence of three cords 
in any suit. 

Te»'ce Major. — Ace, king, and queen 
of any suit held in one hand. 

Tricks. — The four cards played, in- 
cluding the lead. 

Trump. — The last card in the deal ; 
the turn-up. 

Trumps. —CsiAa of the same suit 
as the turn-up. 

Ties. — Cards of like denomination, 
as two kings, queens, &c. Cards of 
the same number of pips. 

Trumping Suit. — Playing a trump 
to any other suit led. 

Underplay. — Playing to mislead 
your adversaries ; as by leading a 
small card, though you hold the king 
card of the suit. 

Younger Hand. — The player to the 
right of the dealer. 

Tlie Laws of the Oame ;— 
CuUin^'in, 

I. The two highest are partners 
against the two lowest: 

[The cutting may be done by throw- 
ing the cards out, face downwards, on 
the table, and each player taking one ; 
or by cutting a few oif a close pack.] 

II. Less than three cards is not a 
cut. 

[If fewer than three cards be cut^ 
the player must cut again.] 

ill. In cutting, the ace is lowest. 

IV. Ties must cut again 

[It is sufficient if the two holders of 
like cards (the tie) take a fresh cut. 
the highest and lowest in the second 
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cut becoming partners with the high- 
est and lowest in the first.] 

V. After the pack is cut, no fresh 
cards can be called for in that deal. 

[This and the following are club 
rules : — " The cards may be changed 
as often as any player chooses to pay 
for them."] 

VI. If a card be exposed, a new cut 
may be demanded. 

[]Bef ore the pack be played with, see 
that it contains no faced cards.] 

VII. All cutting-in and cutting-out 
must be by pairs. 

[Six persons form a full table ; after 
the first rubber is over, two players 
retire. Cutting-out determines who 
shall go out of the game. The two 
highest retire. The new table cut 
again for partners.] 

VIII. The right-hand adyersary 
cuts to the dealer. 

Shuffling. 

IX. The cards must be shuffled 
aboye the table. 

X. Each nlayer has a right to shuffle 
the cards, the dealer last. 

[The following is the plan most 
usually pursued : — The left-hand ad- 
versary shuffles, or "makes" the 
cards, and the right-hand adversary 
cuts them, the de^er*s partner not in- 
terfering with them.] 
Dealing. 

XI. The cards must be dealt one at 
ft time, commencing with the player 
to the left of the dealer. 

XII. In case of a misdeaX^ the deal 
passes to the next player. 

[MiadeaU consist of : — A card too 
many or too few given to either player ; 
«n exposed card ; looking to the trump 
card before it is turned up in the regu- 
lar order of play ; dealing the cards 
with the pacK not having been cut ; 
the trump card dropped out of turn ; 
a faulty pack. In ever^r case, except 
the last, the deal is lost if a fresh deal 
be claimed by opponents. A card 
faced by any other than the dealer is 
not subject to penalty.] 

XIII. The dealer must not touch 
the cards after they have left his hand, 
but he is allowed to count those re- 
maining undealt if he suspeots he has 
made a misdeal. 



[He may ask his partner and his op- 
ponents to count their cards, but they 
miw either comply or refuse.] 

XIV. The trump card must be left 
on the table, face upwards, till the 
first trick is turned. 

[If not then taken up^ it can be 
treated as an exposed card. 

XV. One partner may not deal for 
another without the consent of oppo- 
nents. 

The Oame. 

XVI. Any card played out of turn 
can be treated as an exposed card and 
called, provided no revoke be thereby 
caused. 

XVII. If the third player throws 
down his card before the second, the 
fourth player has a right also to play 
before the second ; or, if the fourth 
hand play before the second or third, 
the cards so played must stand, and 
the second be compelled to win the 
trick if he can. 

XVIII. No player but he who 
made the last tnck has a right to look 
at it after it has been turned. 

[It is an error to suppose that the 
winner of the trick has a right to see 
the last three tricks. Eight cards are 
aU that can ever be seen — that is, the 
last and the current trick.] 

XIX. A trump card played in error 
may be recallea before the trick is 
turned. 

[Bnt if the playing of such tmmp 
cause the next player to expose a card, 
such last exposed card cannot be 
called.] 

XX. If two cards be played, or if 
the placer play twice to the same 
trick, his opponents can elect which 
of the two shall remain and belong to 
the trick. Provided,^ however, that 
no revoke be caused. 

XXI. A player, before he throws, 
may require his partner to ** draw his 
card,'' or he may have each card in 
the trick claimed by the players be* 
fore the trick is completed. 

XXII. If two players answer the 
lead together, the one whose turn it 
was to play can call the other card in 
the next or following trick as an ex- 
posed card. 

XXIIT. No player is allowed to 
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transfer his hand to another without 
the consent of his adversaries. 

XXIV. A hand once abandoned and 
laid down on the table cannot be taken 
up again and played. 

[It is not sufficient, however, for a 
placer to say, "I resign" — he must 
resign absolutely.] 

^2UC V. If a player announce that he 
can win every trick, adversaries may 
call his cards. 

The Revoke 

XXVI. The penalty for a revoke is 
the forfeiture of three tricks. If a re- 
voke be made, the adverse party may 
add three to their score oy taking 
them from their opponents, or they 
may reduce your score by three. 

[Mr. Carleton says : — "If a suit is 
led, and any one of the players, having 
a card of the same suit^ shall play 
another suit to it, that constitutes a 
revoke. But if the error be discovered 
before thA trick is quitted, or before 
the party having so played a wrong 
suit, or his partner, shall play again, 
the penalty only amounts to the cards 
being treated as exposed, and being 
liable to be called."] 

XXVII. If a player revokes, and 
before the trick is turned discovers 
his enx>r, adversaries may call on him 
to play his highest or lowest card of 
the suit led, or they may call the card 
exposed at any time when such call 
will not lead to another revoke. 

XXVIII. No revoke can be claimed 
till the trick is turned and quitted, or 
the revoker's partner has played again. 

XXIX. When a revoke is claimed, 
the cards must not be mixed, under 
forfeiture of the game. 

XXX. The player or partners against 
whom a revoke is established cannot 
claim the game in that deal. 

[If after taking three tricks, the 
offending players should have points 
enough to make up the ten required 
for tie gaiue, they most reouin .t 
nine.] 

XXXI. No revoke can be claimed 
after the cards are cut for the next 
game 

XXXII. When a revoke has oc- 
curred on both sides, there must be a 
new deal. 



XXXIII. The proof of a revoke is 
with the claimants, who may examine 
each trick on the completion of the 
round. 

Calling Honoun, 
XXXIV. Honours cannot be counted 
unless they are claimed before the next 
deal. No omission to score them can 
be rectified after the cards are packed, 
but an overscore can be deducted. 

XXXV. Honours can only be called 
at eight points, and then only by the 
player whose turn it is to play. 

XXXVI. At nine points honours 
do not count. 

XXXVII. Four honours in one or 
both partners' hands count four to 
the game; three honours two. Two 
honours on each side are not scored, 
but are said to be divided. 

The Score. 

XXXVIII. If both partners score, 
and a d.screpancy occur uetween them, 
adversaries may elect which score to 
retain. 

XXXIX. The score cannot be amen- 
ded after the game is won, and the 
cards packed. 

IntiTnations between Partners. 

Xlj. A player may ask his partner, 
"What are trumps f or "Can you 
follow suit V* "Is there not a revoke?" 
or he may tell him to draw his card. 
All other intimations are unfair. 

XLI. Lookers-on must not interfere 
unless appealed to. 

Bye-laws, 

When the trump is taken into the 
player's hand, it cannot be demanded 
by either of the players. 

When a card ia taken distinctly 
from the hand to which it belongs, 
it may be treated as an exposed 
card. 

Taking a tiick belonging to your ad« 
versaries subjects you to no penalty, 
but it may bie reclaimed at any time 
during the round. 

If a player th ows up his hand, and 
the next player follows his example, 
the game must be considered at an 
end, and lost to the first pUyer re- 
sigiing. 

Honours scored improperly are in 
some companies transferred to adver- 
aariea. 
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Approval or disapproval of a part- 
ner's play is not allowable. 

As soon as the lead is played to, it 
is complete* 

If a player annoftnce that he can 
win all the remaining tricks, he may 
be required to face all his cards on the 
table. His partner's hand may also be 
80 treated, and each card'may be called 
separately. 

Boh Shores Rules. — The following 
maxims are familiar to all whist play- 
ers. There are of coarse cases where 
they do not hold good, but in the great 
majority of instances you will do right 
to follow then : — 

For First Hand or Lead. 

I. Lead from your strong suit, and 
be cautious how you change suits ; and 
keep a commanding card to bring it in 
again. 

II. Lead through the strong suit 
and up to the weak, but not in tramps, 
unless very strong in them. 

III. Lead the highest of a sequence ; 
but if you have a quart or a quint to 
a king, lead the lowest. 

IV. Lead through an honour, parti- 
cularly if the game be much against 
you. 

V. Lead your best trump, if the ad- 
versaries be eight, and you have no 
honour ; but not if you have four 
trumps, unless you have a sequence. 

VI. Lead a trump if you have four 
or five or a strong hand ; but not if 
weak. 

VII. Having ace, king, and two or 
three small cards, lead ace and king 
if weak in trumps, but a small one u 
strong in them. 

VIII. If yon have the last trump, 
with some winning cards, and one 
losing card only, lead the losing card. 

IX. Return your partner's lead, not 
the adversaries' ; and if you have only 
thi'ee originally, play the best ; but 
yon need not return it immediately, 
when you win with the king, queen, or 
knave, and have only small ones, or 
when you hold a good sequence, have 
a strong suit or have five tramps. 

X. Do not lead from ace queen, or 
ftce knave. 

XI. Do not lead an ace^ unless yon 
have a king. 



XII. Do not lead a thirteenth card, 
unless trumps be out. 

XIII. Do not trump a thirteenth 
card, unless you be last plaj er, or want 
the lead. 

XIV. Keep a small card to return 
your partner a lead. 

XV. Be cautious in tramping a card 
when strong in trumps, particularly if 
you have a strong suit. 

XVL Having only a few small 
trumps, make them wnen you can. 

XVII. If your partner refuses to 
trump a suit, of which he knows you 
have not the best, lead your best 
trump. 

X VIII. When you hold all the re- 
maining trumps play one, and then tiy 
to put the lead in your partner's hand. 

XIX. Remember how manv of each 
suit are out, and what is the best card 
left in each hand. 

XX. Never force your partner if 
you are weak in trumps, unless ^oa 
nave a renounce, or want the odd tnck. 

XXI. When playing for the odd 
trick, be cautious of dumping out, 
especially if your partner be likely to 
trump a suit ; make all the tricks you. 
can early, and avoid finessing. 

XXII. If you take a trick, andhav* 
a sequence, win with the lowest. 

For Second Hand, 

XXIII. With kins, queen, and small 
cards, play a smaU one, when not 
strong m tramps. But if weak, play 
the king. With ace, king, queen, or 
knave, only, and a small card, play 
the small one. 

For Third Hani, 

XXIV. With ace and queen, play 
her majesty, and if she wins, return 
the ace. In all other cases the third 
hand should play his best card when 
his partner has led a low one. It is a 
safe rule for third hand to play hia 
highest. 

For AUfhe Players. 

XXV. Fail not, when in your power, 
to make the odd trick. 

XXVI. Attend to the game, and 
play accordingly. 

aXVII. Hold the turn-up card as 
long as possible, and so keep your 
adversaries from a knowledge of yo«tf 
strength* 
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.XXVIII. Betain a high trump as 
lon^ as you can. 

XXIX. When in doubt win the 
U'iuk. 

XXX. Plat the gams faibly and 

KSEF YOUR TEMPER. 



Short WMffb. — The principles of 
this variation of whist are precisely 
the oame as in the more general game, 
«o<l the only dilTerences are that short 
whist is only tive points instead of ten. 
and that honours cannot be "called" 
at any period of the game. 

Laws of Short ffVuMf ;— 

T. The game consists of five points. 
One point scored saves the triple 
game ; three points a double. The 
rubber is reckoned as two points. 

II. Honours cannot be •* called " at 
any part of the game, and do not count 
at the point of four. 

[In other respects, honours are reck- 
oned as in long whist. 

III. The two highest and two lowest 
are partners, the lowest cut having the 
deal. 

IV. An exposed card necessitates 
a fresh deal. 

V. In cases of misdeal, the deal 
passes to the next player. 

[Misdeals occur from the same causes 
as inloilg whist.] 

VI. No questions as to either hand 
can be asked after the trick is turned. 

VII. Any card played out of turn, 
or shown accidentally, can be called. 

VIII. A revoke is subject to ^e 
penalty of three tricks. 

[The penalty for a revoke is taken 
as in long whist.] 

IX. The side making the revoke re- 
mains at four, in whatever way the 
penal^ be enforced. 

X. fiookers-on must not interfere 
unless appealed to by the players. 

Three-liaiided Whist.— There 
are two ways of playing this game. In 
the first one player takes "dumby" 
(the hand that would belong to his 
partner at four-handed whist), and 
lays it in suits face upwards on the 
table. The gams is ten points, and 
then proceeds as in long whiat, the 
player who takea dumby directing the 
pbgr of both bis own and tho expoaod 



hand. Rules, penalties, &;c., are the 
same as in long whist. The second 
mode of playing is simpler. Each of 
the three players stands on his own 
cards. The game is fifteen points ; 
each honour counts one ; and all tricks 
above four count towards game The 
fourth hand — that opi'Ooite the dealer 
— is left face downwards on the table, 
and the elder hand has the option of 
exchanging his own hand — aitcr he 
has seen it — for the "miss," as the 
unseen hand is called. If he decline 
to change, the younger hand, and 
lastly the dealer, ma^ take the unseen 
hand. When the miss has been taken 
by one of the players, or, as some* 
times happens, neither care to change^ 
the game proceeds as before. At 
thirteen pomts honours do not count. 

Two-handed Whist, or "Double 
Dumby," is played by two persons, 
who cither play with two exposed or 
two rejected hands. The game is ten 
points, and each honour, and each 
trick above six, counts one. 

<#ribbage. — The best of the crib- 
bage games is the five-card game for 
two players. The cards are shuffled, 
and the players cut for deal — the ace 
is lowest, -and all tens and court cards 
are ties. The deal determined, the 
cards are shuffled^ by the dealer, who 
then lays them on the table on his 
opponent's side of the cribbage-board^ 
which is placed between the players. 
The non-dealer then cuts ; and from 
the top of the undermost half of the 
pack the dealer distributes five cards 
each singly, beginning with his adver- 
sary. The dealer then places the re- 
maminff cards on the other heap, and 
the pack remains undisturbed till the 
"crib" cards are discarded. Each 
player then looks at his hand, and 
throws out two cards — the non-dealer 
first. The non-dealer then again cuts 
the cards by taking up not fewer than 
three ; the dealer lifts the top card of 
those left on the table, the non-dealer 
replaces the cards he cut, and the 
dealer puts the top card, face upward, 
on the pack. The discarded and the 
exposed out card (the turn-up) form 
WASt is called the cri6. The nnmbsi 
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scored in the crib belongs always to 
the dealer, the deal being taken alter- 
nately. If a knave happen to be the 
**tum-np," the dealer takes "two for 
his heels." The tnm-up is reckoned 
in making np the score of each player's 
hand, as well as of the crib. 

The game then commences. The 
non-desder plays a card on his side of 
the cribbage-board, and calls ont its 
value. Thns, suppose the non-dealer 
to hold a king, knave, and a five ; and 
the dealer a seven, knave, and eight ; 
and that a four has been turned up. 
The non-dealer plavs (say) the knave, 
and calls "Ten ; the dealer replies by 
playing his knave and cries ' ' Twenty, " 
and takes two for the pair ; his oppo- 
nent then plays his King and says 
"Thirty." This being the nearest 
point to thirty-one, and the dealer, 
having no ace in his hand, cries "Go," 
when his adversary scores one hole on 
the board. Each player's hand is then 
counted ; the elder scoring four — two 
for each fifteen ; and the dealer two 
for the seven and ei^ht, which make 
fifteen. But if the Knave in either 
hand be of the same suit as the turn- 
up, the holder of such knave scores 
•* one for his nob." The crib is then 
counted, and the points in it taken by 
the dealer, and the game proceeds as 
before. The deal is taken alternately. 
For the "go " a single hole is scored, 
except when exactly thirty-one is 
made, when two holes are scored by 
the player whose last card makes that 
numoer. The cards are then laid face 
upwards on the table and counted — 
the non-dealer taking first, and the 
dealer afterwards taking his hand, and 
lastly his " crib." The cards are rec- 
koned thus : —Two points for every 
fifteen, as ten and five ; nine and six ; 
three, four, and eight, &c : one point 
for every card in a sequence of three 
or more, aa five, six, seven ;^ or eight, 
nine, ten, knave : three points for a 
"flush" in hand — that is, the whole 
three cards of one suit : four points 
for a full flush in hand — ^that is, when 
the turn-up and the hand are all of 
one suit : five points for a flush in crib 
— that is, when all the five cards are 
of one suit (a flush in crib cannot be 



counted unless the tnm-up is of the 
same suit as the four cards) : two 
points for every pair, as two kings, 
two nines, two fives, &c.: six points 
for every pair-royal, as three queens, 
three sevens, &c. : twelve points for 
every double pair-royal, as four kings, 
fours, &c. ; and one point for holding 
the knave of the turn-up suit, called 
"one for his nob." Sequences count 
double when in the four cards there 
are two of a sort ; thus, suppose the 
hand consisted of two, three, and four, 
and there was another four turned up, 
the score would be eight — six for the 
double "run" or sequence, and two 
for the pair of fours. The non-dealer 
takes three points at the commence- 
ment of each game, as an eouivaltnt 
to the dealer's extra crib. The game 
is once round the cribbage-board, and 
whoever arrives at the end-hole first 
wins the game. 

Technical Terms used in Crihfmge: — 

Crib. — The two cards thrown from 
the hand of each player. These, with 
the turn-up, form the dealer's crib. 

ByteenM. — Every two, three, or more 
cards which, added together, make fif- 
teen, reckon two holes towards game, 
whether the combination is in hand, 
crib, or play. Fifteens are formed of 
court cards and fives, tens and fives, 
nines and sixes, eights and sevens, and 
by three or four cards added together. 
This counting two for everjr combina- 
tion of cards making fifteen is common 
to all games at cribbage. 

Pairs, — Two cards of a sort, as two 
kings, two aces, &c. 

Pairs-Royal, — ^Three cards of a sort^ 
as three fives, three eights, &c. 

Double Pairs-Royal. — Four cards o< 
a sort, as four threes, four sevens, &c. 

Sequences. — Three or more cards in 
consecutive order, as six, seven, eight ; 
ace, deuce, three, four. 

Flush. ^AJl the cards in the hand 
being of one suit. Unless the tnm-up 
card is of the same tuit as the four 
crib cards, no flash can be counted in 
the crib. 

His Nob. — One point counted by 
the possessor, in hand or crib, of the 
knave of the turn-up suit. 

His HteU^—Two points counted hy 
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the dealer wbcriGver he turus up a 
knave on the pack. 

h'jil Ilote. — The last hole on the 
board, into which the player places 
his peg when he makes game. 

Pegging, — Scoring the game by 
means of the pegs on the cribbage- 
board. [Also, see Law V.] 

7Vi« Qo. — The point nearest thirty- 
one. 

Lofi. — ^The one hole taken by the 
holder of the hiat card at ^ix-card 
crihbage. 

Ru^M of (he Five-Card Oame:^' 

I. The players cut for deal, the 
holder of the lowest card being dealer. 
The ace is lowest, and all ties cut 
again. Alltenthcards— kings, queens, 
knaves, and tens— are ties. 

II. Faced cards necessitate a new 
deal, if called for by the non-dealer. 

III. Should too many cards be dealt 
to either, the non-dealer may score 
two, and demand another deal, if the 
error be detected preyious to his taking 
up his cards ; if he do not wish a new 
deal, the top or last-dealt cards may 
be withdrawn and packed. When any 
player has more than the proper num- 
ber of cards in hand, the opponent 
may score f onr, and call a new deaL 

flliis is seldom enforced, a new deal 
following any misdeal.] 

IV. If a player touch the pack 
after dealing, till the period of cutting 
it for the tum-np card, his opponent 
may score two pomts. 

Y. If a player take more than he is 
entitled to, tne other party not only 
puts him back as many points as 
are overscored, but likewise' takes 
the same extra nnmber for his own 
game. , 

[This is called " pegging. •• If your 
opponent has taken too many holes, 
the proper way to rectify the error is to 
take jrour back pes and place it in the 
hole his front peg should have properly 
occupied. Then remove his front peg, 
and make it your front peg by adding 
as many to your score as he has wrong- 
fully taken. If in pegging him yon 
remove his or your owniront peg first, 
ho may claim to have the pegs as they 
wore ; or if yon pea tim wrongly, he is 
entitled to score lUl the holes he for- 



merly mailed, and your error in addi- 
tion,] 

VI. Should either p'aycr even med- 
dle with his own pegs unneces-jariJy, 
the oppouont may score two points ; 
and if cither take out his front peg, 
he must place the same back behind 
the other. If any peg be misplaced 
by accident, a bystander may replace 
i1^ accordins to the boat of his judg- 
ment ; but uie bystander should never 
otherwise interfere unless requested 
by the players. 

VII. If any player neglect to set 
up what he is entitled to, he loses tho 
points so omitted to be takon, but his 
adversary cannot add them to his own 
score. 

VIII. Each player may place his 
own cards, when the deal is concluded, 
upon the pack. 

IX. The cards are to be dealt one 
by one. 

X. The non-dealer, at the com- 
mencement of the game in five-card 
cribbace, scores three points, called 
three ^r last; but in six and eight- 
card crihbage this is not to be done. 

XI. After the score is taken on the 
board the pegs must not be replaced, 
if a mistake be perceived, without the 
consent of the opponent. 

XII. Neither player is allowed to 
touch his adversary s pegs, under pe- 
nalty of losing his game, except it be 
to peg him for a \VTong score. 

Alll. All cases of dispute must be 
decided by appeal to the bystanders. 

XIV. Three Cards at least must be 
removed from the pack in cutting for 
deal or turn-up. 

XV. When the knave is turned up^ 
** two for his heels" must be taken be- 
fore a card is played, or the two can- 
not be scored. 

XVI. The non-dealer discards for 
the crib first, and a card once laid out 
cannot be recalled if it be covered. 

XVII. Neither player may touch 
the crib cards till the hand is played 
out. 

[It is usual to throw the crib cards 
over to the dealer's side of the board, 
thus indicating whose deal it is. The 
pack is placed on the side of the non- 
dealer.] 
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XVIII. The dealer shuffles the cards, 
and the non -dealer cuts them. In four- 
handed cribbage the left-hand adver^ 
sary shuffles, and the right-hand cuts. 

Three or Fonr-liancLed Crib> 

bage. — ^Three-handed crib is played 
by three persons, each standing on his 
own hand. Five cards each are dealt, 
and one in the middle of the table. 
This one, and one each from the 
players, makes up the dealer s crib. 
All the cards are played out in this 
game, as in the six-card game, thus : 
• — The eldest hand leads, the others 
follow in their order, and when thirty- 
one (or as nearly as either of them can 
go to thirty-one) has been made, the 
cards played are turned down, and the 
player on the left of him who made 
the go leads again ; and so on till all 
the cards are played. The hands are 
then taken, the crib last. The deal 
then passes on, and the game proceeds 
until one of the players arrives at the 
end hole. A triangular board is used 
for this game. Four-handed oribbage 
is simply the five-card game played by 
four persons, partners as m whist. 
This game is usually played twice 
round the board. The cards are all 
played out, as in the three-handed 
game. The rules of five-card crib 
govern both the above games. 

8iz-card Cribbage varies from 
the five-card gamB, inasmuch as no 
points are taken for non-deal ; four 
cards are retained by each player ; and 
all the cards are played out, as at 
three and four-handed crib. As lar^e 
hands are often held at^ this game, it 
is common to play twice round the 
oribbagc-board. 

XTcarte is played by two persbns 
with a pack of thirty-two cards— the 
twos, threes, fours, fives, and sixes 
being discarded. The game consists 
of five points. The king is the supe- 
rior card ; then the queen, knave, ace, 
ten, nine, eight, and seven. The ace 
is thus the lowest of the court cards. 
The cards are dealt three at a time to 
each player, and then two. -The ele- 
venth card is turned up on the pack, 
and forms the trump. If the trump 
happen to be a king of any 8uit| the 



dealer takes one point, and exclaims, 
"I mark king." The markers are 
usually a two and a three from the 
discarded suits. The king cannot be 
marked if not declared berore the first 
trick is played. The non-dealer may 
claim to exchange any or all of his 
cards. If he wish to exchange he 
says, " I propose." If the dealer ac- 
cept he asks, '* How many f If the 
latter refuse, the game proceeds. It 
is usual to employ French phrases at 
ecarte. Thus, the player who discards 
says, **J^^carte;" or when he pro- 
poses, "«7e propose." If the dealer 
refnse to exchange anv cards, the non- 
dealer scores double tor the tricks he 
may make, except in the case of mark- 
ing king. The game couFists of five 
points, the highest card of the suit led 
winning the trick. Three tricks must 
be obtamed in order to score one point; 
five tricks to score two points. Imme- 
diately the king be discovered in the 
hand of either player it must be de- 
clared—**! mark king." Only one 
discard is allowed. 

The game is then played thus: — 
The non-dealer leads'a card, which the 
dealer may head if he can. The se- 
cond plaver must follow suit if he has 
a card of the suit led. If not, he may 
either trump or pass the trick. Having 
won a trick the leader plays another 
card, and so on till the tricks are 
played ^ out. • The game is usually 
played in rubbers — the best two games 
out of three, or the best three out of 
five, as may be determined at the 
commencementb To decide the deal 
the cards are cut at the commence- 
ment of each game ; the highest card 
deals, the ace being lowest in cut- 
ting. Ties cut again. Each -player 
takes the deal in turn. The dealer 
shuffles the cards, and the non-dealer 
cuts them. 

Technical Temuwedinthe Game: — 

A tout, — Tramp. 

Couper, — ^To cut* 

Donner. — To deal. 

Ecart. — The cards thrown aside. 

La Volc—To make all the five 
tricks. 

Je Propoae.-^**! aak to ezchance 
card^" ^^ 
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All Fours is played by two or 
four persons with a full pack of fifty- 
two cards, which take rank as at 
•whist. The points are usually nine or 
aIgvcu 

The players cut for deal, the lowest 
card having it. Ties cut again. The 
dealer then gives six cards to each, 
one at a time, and turns up the thir- 
teenth, if there be two players, and 
the twenty-fifth if there be four, for 
trumps. The non-dealer then looks 
over his hand, and either holds it for 
play or "begs." If the knave turns 
up it belongs to the dealer, who scores 
one for it ; but if it be taken in play 
by a higher card, the point is scored 
by the winner. The non-dealer having 
decided on his hand (you can only beg 
once) he plays a card of any suit. Then 
the dealer plays to this, and if it be 
hi^^her he wins the trick, and plays 
another card; and so on throughout 
the six tricks. The second player 
must, if he can, head the tnck with 
one of the same suit or a trump. 
When the whole of the tricks are 
played out, the points are taken for 
high, low, jack, or game, as the case 
may be. Thus one player may score 
a point for high and the other for low; 
the greatest number, counting on the 
court cards, aces, and tens in each 
hand, reckonmg for game. The win- 
ning the knave, the making the tens, 
and the taking your adversary 8 best 
cards, constitute the science of the 
game. The hand in which the knave 
of trumps is eventually found is the 
one which scores the point for the 
jack. The high and the Urn always 
belong to the original possessor of 
those trumps. 

Tedmicat Terms wed in the Game:— 
JligL— The highest trump out ; the 
holder scores one point. 

2^010.— The .lowest trump out; the 
original holder scores one point. 

/adfe.— The knave of trumps. The 
holder scores one point. If it be won 
by his adversary, the winner scores 

the point. , . ii. j. 

(7am«.— The greatest number that, 
in the trick gained, can be shown by 
either party; reckoning for each ace 
four toward* game, lor each kmg 



thre/', for each queen two, for each 
knave one, and for each ten ien, Tlie 
other cards do not count towards 
game. If neither party have any to 
score for game, or in case of ties, the 
non-dealer scores the point for game. 

Begging is when the elder hand, dis- 
liking his cards, says, " I beg ;" the 
dealer must either let him take one 
point, saying, "Take one," or give 
each three cards more from the pack, 
and then turn up the next card, the 
seventh, for trumps. If the trump 
turned up be of the same suit as the 
first, the dealer must go on, giving 
each three cards more, and turmng up 
the seventh, until a change takes place 
in the trump suit. 

Laws of All Fours.— I. A new deal 
can be demanded if in dealing an oppo- 
nent's card is faced, or if the dealer in 
any way discover any of his adver- 
sary's cards y or if, to either party, too 
few or too many cards have been 
dealt. In either case it is optional 
with the players to have a new deal, 
provided no card has been played, but 
not afterwards. 

II. If the dealer expose any of his 
own cards, the deal stands good. 

III. No player can beg more than 
once in each hand, except by previous 
mutual agreement. 

IV. Each player must trump or fol- 
low suit if he can, on penalty of his 
adversary scoring one point. 

V. If either player score wrongly 
the score must be taken down, and the 
adversary shall either score four points 
or one, as previously agreed. 

VI. When a trump be played, it is 
allowable to ask the adversary if it be 
either high or low. 

VII. One card may count all fours; 
for example, the eldest hand holds the 
knave, and stands his game; the 
dealer having neither trump, ten, ace, 
nor court card, it will follow that the 
jack of trumps will be both high, low, 
jack, and game. 

Blind All Totiwi.— Played by 

two persons with a pack of cards from 
which the sixes and sevens have been 
discarded. Each player has six cards, 
and the first one played by the non<^ 
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dealer is the tramp. There is no beg-^ 
ging, and the points are usually seven 
or nine. Sometimes all the pips on 
the cards are counted towards game. 

All Fives. — This game is played 
wil^ an entire pack, on the same plan 
as all fours. The game is sixty-one 
points, which are marked on a crib- 
bage-board. For ace of trumps the 
holder marks four points when he 
plays it ; for king of ^umps three; for 
queen two; for knave om; for the five 
of trumps five; and for the ten of 
trumps ten. If the knave, ten, or five 
be taken in play, the points belonging 
to them are scored by the winner. In 
counting for game the five of trumps 
is reckoned as five, and all the other 
aces, kings, queens, knaves, and tens 
are counted as in all fours. Trump 
after trick is not compulsory unless 
previously agreed to. The first card 
played by the non-dealer is the trump. 
The rest of the rules are the same as 
in all fours. It may be played by four 
persons, either as partners or singly. 

Ik>0 is played m two ways, with 
three or with five cards. In the fiver 
card game, or **pam" Ico, after five 
cards have been dealt to,pach player, 
another is turned up for trump ; the 
knave of clubs generally, or sometimes 
the knave of the trump suit, as agreed 
upon, is the highest card, and is styled 
pam; the ace of trumps is next in 
value; and the rest in their whist 
order. Each player may change any 
of his caj:ds for others from the pack, 
or throw up the hand, in order to 
escape being looed. They who play, 
either with or without changing, and 
do not gain a trick, are looed; as is 
likewise the case with all who have 
stood the game, when a flush or flushes 
occur ; and each, excepting any player 
holding pam of any mferior flush, is 
required to deposit a stake, to be given 
to the person who sweeps the board, 
or is divided amons the wimiers at the 
ensuinc deal, according to the number 
of tricks made by each. Five cards of 
a suit, or four with pam^ compose a 
flush, which sweeps the board, and 
yields only to a superior flush, or the 
elder hand. When the ace of trumps 
is led, it is usual to say, *' Pam be 
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civil/* the holder of which last-men- 
tioned card is then expected to let the 
ace pasSi — Three-card Loo is played 
by any number of persons — say seven. 
There is no "pam," and the highest 
card in each tnck wins it. A "miss" 
(«.e., an extra hand) is dealt, and the 
elder player (on the dealer's immediate 
left) may exohuige for his own ; or, 
if he "passes the miss," it may be 
taken by the ne^t player, and so on 
round the table. The first player on 
the left of the dealer looks at his hand, 
and either decides to play his own 
cards, take the miss, or throw up his 
hand. The next player does likewise, 
and so on till it is decided how many 
"stand." The elder player then 
throws down a card and the next fol- 
lows, either by playing a superior card 
or a trump^ it beins imperative that he 
must head the tricK if he can ; and so 
the game goes on till all the hands are 
played out, when the pool is divided 
mto three portions and paid to the 
holders of the several tricks, all those 
who have failed to win a trick being 
looed. The first round of a game is 
a single, when all must play. The 
amount of the stake is determined oo 
previous to the commencement of the 
game ; but in unlimited loo each player 
IS looed the whole amount in the pool 
till the occurrence of a single. Some- 
times the rule of dub-law is introduced, 
when all must play when a club hap- 
pens to be turned up. 

Laufs of Loo. — L The cards are 
deidt over at any time, the deal being 
determined by cutting, the lowest 
card cut being dealer. 

II. The deialer is looed for a mis- 
deal. 

.III. For playing out of turn, or 
looking at the miss without taking it, 
player is looed. 

iV. If the first player possess two 
or three trumps, he mnst play the 
highest. 

V. With ace of trumps only, the 
first player must lead it. 

VL No player may look at his own 
cu'ds or the miss out of his turn. 

Vil. No player may look at his 
neighbour's hand, either durinff the 
play or when they lie on the taUe. 
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VIII. No player may infonn another 
what cardB he possesses, or give any 
intimation as to any card in hand or 
miea. 

IX. If a player throw np his cards 
after the leading card is played, he is 
looed. 

X. Each player mnst head the trick 
if he can, either by a superior card in 
the same suit or by a trump. 

XI. The penalty in each case of dis- 
obedience to the laws is the being 
looed in the sum agreed on at the be- 
ginning of the game. 

ViXLfft-et-Wi (twenty-one) may be 
played by two or more players ; about 
six or eight is the best number. The 
cards bear the same respective vi laes 
as in oribbaffe. The tens and court 
cards are each reckoned for ten ; but 
tke ace in each suit may he vcUited as one 
or eleven, at the option of the holder, 
according to the exigencies of his 
hand. 

Having determined the deal by giv- 
ing each player a card — ^the first pos- 
sessor of the knave havins the deal — 
counters or other stakes havins been 
determined on, the dealer holds the 
pack with their faces downwards, and 
proceeds to give a single card to each 
player, and one to himself, all face 
downwards. Each player then places 
a stake on his card, and the dealer 
distributes a second card all round, 
beginning in each case with his left- 
hand neighbour. The players then 
examine their hands, and the dealer 
looks at his own two cards. The dealer 
asks each one in succession if he wishes 
to have another card, or stand on the 
two he has. The usual phrase is, **Do 
you stand T" If the elder hand is con- 
tent with his hand, he says "Con- 
tent»'' and places his cards on the 
table, face downwards. If he want 
one or more cards he says so, and the 
dealer gives him from the top of the 
pack as manv as he requires. If the 
cards exceed twenty-one in number 
when added together, the player is 
said to have "overdrawn," m which 
case he must throw up his cards and 
deliver his stake to the dealer. But if 
the pips and tens on all his cards 
tixakjbf when added up, twenty-one or 



less, he puts them, face downward^ 
on l^e table ; and so with each player, 
^he dealer then lays his own cards^ 
face upwards, on the table. He, too^ 
n^ay take other cards from the pack, 
should the number be not near enough 
to twenty-one to allow him to stand. 
When he is satisfied with his hand he 
says, "I stand," and all the players 
face their cards on the table. To all 
those whose hands are twenty-one or 
nearer to twenty-one than his own, he 
pays a stake e^ual to that oriffinally 
placed on the sm^le card ; and oy tlie 
same rule he receives the stakes from 
all whose hands are less in number 
than his own, meludwg ties. But to 
any player or players having an ace 
and a tenth card — which is termed * 
"natural vingt-un" — ^he pays doable 
stakes. The " natural " must always 
consist of the two cards first dealt. 
Should, however, the dealer himself 
have a "natural," he receives doable 
stakes from all the players, and single 
from the ties. In this way the deal 
goes on till one of the players turns up 
a "natural," when he becomes dealer, 
and proceeds as before. 

JiuUs of Yingt-et^n,—!. The first 
deal must be determined by chance— 
as by cutting the cards, obtaining the 
first knave, &c. 

II. Previous to the deal the young* 
est hand shuffles, and the eldest hand 
cuts. 

III. The stake must be placed on 
the first card previous to the second 
round, and allowed to remain till the 
roimd is completed and the dealer ex- 
poses his cuuB. 

lY . In case of a misdeal, the stakee 
must be withdrawn and the oarda 
dealt over again. 

V. All ties pay to the dealer except 
in the case of a "natural" bein^ de- 
clared previous to the dealer obtaminff 
his second curd. Then the holder of 
the "natural" is entitled to receive 
double stakes immediately, before 
another card is played. 

VI. The holder of a "natural," after 
the first roand, is entitled to the deal. 

VII. The dealer is at any time al- 
lowed to sell, and any player to port 
ehase, the deaL The dealer may also 
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jMfls the deal to any one desiroas of 
Laving it. 

Vill. The "natural" mnBt consist 
only of an ace and a tenth card dealt 
in the first two rounds. In the case of 
double or treble^hands, an ace and a 
tenth card form "acquired" and not 
"natural" vingt-nns, and receive or 
pay only single stakes. 

IX. The player who overdraws 
must immediately declare the fact^ 
snd pay his stake to the dealer. 

X. In taking brulet the dealer is 
compelled to retain those two cards, 
but he may add to them if he wishes 
after all the players are served. 

XI. No stake can be withdrawn, 
added to, or lessened, after it has 
been once laid on the card; but it 
must be allowed to remain till the 
dealer declares he stands. 

XII. No stake higher than that 
agreed to at the commencement of the 
game is allowed. 

Speculation is played with a per- 
fect pack, the cards ranking as at 
whist^ Three cards are dealt singly, 
face downwards, to each player, and 
the last card, after all have their three, 
is turned up for trumps, and is the 
property of the dealer. The highest 
trump clears the pooL Previous to 
the deal the dealer stakes six, and 
each player three pence or counters ; 
and the holder of every knave and five 
of each suit except trumps pays one 
penny or counter to the pool. When 
the deal is completed, the eldest hand 
tarns up his top card, and if it happen 
not to be a trump, the next player ex- 
poses his top card, and so on till a 
trump superior in value to the turn-up 
is shown. When a trump appears, its 
holder offers to sell, and the various 
players bid for it, and it then becomes 
the property of its purchaser, and the 
player next him to the left turns up, 
and so on till a better trump is shown, 
which its owner again offers and sells 
if he pleases ; the holder of the highest 
trump in the round, whether held by 
fmrchase or In hand, winning the en- 
tire pooL The holder of the trump 
oard nas always the privilege of con- 
cealing his hand till a superior trump 
AppMn^ or ol lellisg either hand or 



trump. No person looking at his card 
out of turn can be allowed to take 
the pooly even if he hold the best 
trump. 

Beziqii6. — ^This newly-introduced 
game is played by two persons with 
two packs of cards, from which — as in 
ec&rU — ^the twos, threes, fours, fives, 
and sixes are omitted. 

The mode of play is as follows : — 
The cards are shuffled, both packs to- 
gether, and the players cut for deal. 
The lowest card cut wins the deal. 
In play the cards are reckoned in the 
following order : — Ace, ten, king, 
queen, nine, eight, seven. The deal 
being determined, eight cards are 
given alternately to each player, as in 
cribbage, and the seventeenth card is 
turned up for trumps. The non-dealer 
plays first by leading with any card in 
his hand, to which the other replies. 
If he win or trump it, he has to lead ; 
in every case the winner of the trick 
having the next lead. Before playing, 
however, each player draws a card 
from the pack — the winner of the last 
trick drawing the top card, the other 
player taking the rest; by which 
means the cards in each hand are re- 
stored to their original number — eight. 
By this process of alternate drawing 
and playing a card the stock is at 
length exhausted. In playing, the 
highest card of the same suit wins the 
trick. In the case of ties, the leader 
wins. Trumps win other suits. The 
tricks are left face upward on the 
table till the end of the lead ; they are 
of no value but for the aces and tens 
they contain. The objects of the play 
are to win aces and tens, and promote 
in the hand various combinations of 
cards which, when " declared," score 
a certain number of points. 

Declaiming. — A declaration can be 
made only immediately after winning 
a trick, and before drawing a card 
from the pack. It is done by placing 
the declared cards face upward on the 
table. Players are not obliged to de- 
clare unless they like. A card cannot 
be played to a trick and declared at 
the same time. Only one combination 
can be declared to one trick. In de«- 
ffl y-n p ig frwh ^ n ^' " ^^ ^" ^j ono csi 
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more cards of the fresh coxnbination 
must proceed from the part of the 
hand held up. The same card can be 
declared more than once, provided 
the combination in which it after- 
wards appears is of a different class. 
The player scoring the last trick can, 
at the same time, declare anything in 
his hand, after which all declarations 
cease. 

Variations in the Oame. — It may be 

Elayed by three or by fonr persons. 
I by^three, they all play against each 
other, and three packs of carda are 
used. 

Number of Packs, — If four play, 
fonr packs are used, shuffled together ; 
but this is considered as being very 
complicated. 

Diminished Scores. — Some players 
oonsider the double bezique and se- 
quence scores as too high, and there- 
tore make the score for the former 
300, and for the latter 200. 

The Last Trick. — This is sometimes 
understood to mean the thirty-second 
trick, or last of alL This, however, 
18 supposed to be an error arising from 
incorrect nomenclature. ' 

Aces and Tens. — These are some- 
times not scored till the end of the 
hand. 

Scoring. — ^The score may be kept 
with a beziaue-feoard and pess, or by 
a numbered dial and hanc^ or by 
means of counters — ^which last method 
is the best. 

Hints to Learners. — ^The following 
hints may be of use in solvins one of 
the chief difficulties — that of deciding 
what cards to retain and what to 
throw away : — I. It is no advantage 
to get the lead unless vou have some- 
thing to declare. 2. The cards that 
can, without loss, be parted with, are 
sevens, eights, and nines. 8. After 
tliose the least injurious cards to part 
with are knaves. 4. In difficulties it 
b better to lead a ten or an ace as a 
rule, than a king or queen ; but to the 
rule there are several exceptions. 6. 
It is seldom advisable to ao for four 
aces unless you happen to hold three, 
and are in no difficulty. 6. If driven 
to lead an ace or a ten, and ^our ad- 
▼ersaiy does not take the tnck, it is 



often good play to lead another next 
time. 7. Do not part with small 
trumps if it can be helped. 8. Do not 
part vnth trump sequence cards. 9. 
Until near the end do not part with 
bezique cards, eve» after declaring 
bezique. 10. Having a choice be- 
tween playing a possible scoring card 
or a small trump, or a card yon h&ve 
declared, play the declared card so as 
not to expose your hand. 11. Avoid 
showing your adversair by what yon 
declare, so that he shall not be able to 
make the trump sequence or double 
bezique. 12. Whenever your adver- 
sary leads a card of a suit of which 
you hold the ten, take the trick with 
the ten. 13. Win the last trick if 
possible. 14. In playing the last 
eight tricks your object should be to 
save your aces or tens, and win those 
of your adversary. 

Rules for bezique are sold with the 
cards, but they <uffer somewhat. The 
main points of the game are, however, 
here given as described by Cavendish, 
the well-known writer on whist. 

Drol0 is placed with two packs of 
cards, from which all up to tne seven 
are discarded. It is played by two 

Sersons thus : — After deciding the 
eal by cutting, the dealer gives five 
cards to each, and puts the rest of the 
pack aside. The value of the carda 
is: — Kins, queen, knave, ace, ten, 
nine, eignt» seven, as in ecart^ ; but 
there are no trumps. The eldest hand 

Elays a card on any division of the 
oard, which is divided into sections. 
A card played in its own suit can be 
won only by a superior card of that 
suit. If played on a suit that is not 
its own, it can be won by a superior 
card of either of the other suits ; but 
a ciffd placed on the line dividing two 
suits, neither being its own, can be 
won by a superior card of its own 
suit, or of either of the two played 
upon; and a card played over the 
place where four suits join — that is, on 
all four suits — can be won 1>y a supe- 
rior card of any of them. The tricks 
count according to the number of 
suits played on. £ach player plays 
to the card led, and must follow suit 
or win the trick. 
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The king of hearts, led or played, 
wins every other card in that Buit, 
except the queen oi hearts, queen of 
spades, knave of diamonds, and the 
four aces — severally known as Empe- 
ror, Elmpress, ^Beautiful NeU« Jack 
Prole, and the Four Beggars. When 
two persons play, twenty-three is 
came ; if more than two, seventeen. 
Jack Drole has the power of robbing 
in any suit — i,e^ sending back the 
player who wins the tri^ as many 
points as he would have scored. The 
player of drole cannot win the trick ; 
he merely sends back the winner, but 
he takes the next lead. If Jack Drole 
is led to a trick he has only the same 
^ower as an ordinary knave, and may 
win or be won. 

ThA Fovar Beggars {the Aees). — 
When a trick containing an ace scores 
more than two, the player of the ace 
betjs — ^namely, gets part of the score 
from the winner. In a trick scoring 
three or four the ace gets one, and the 
winner the remainder. In a six or 
eight-trick the ace eets two, the win- 
ner the remainder. If a trick is robbed 
the ace goes back in the same propor- 
tion^ am the winner goes back the ze- 



mainder. When two aces are in a 
trick the second ace gets nothing. 
There is no begging in a trick whicn 
is won by an ace ; in a trick which 
wins the game ; nor in a trick to which 
Nell is played. An ace may be played 
to any suit. 

Laws of Drole. — 1. The lowest card 
deals. 2. The player to the dealer's 
right cuts. 3. if the dealer gives any 
player more or less than five cards, and 
the player declares it, there must be a 
fresh deal, and the dealer goes back 
four points. 4. If the dealer deals 
himself less than five cards, he may 
complete his hand from the stock be- 
fore playinff to the first trick, and is 
then not liaole to any penalty. 6. If 
a player has more or less than five 
cards dealt him, and fails to declare it 
before the first trick, he goes back four 
points, and can score nothing that 
hand. 6. If a card is exposed in 
dealiuff, there must be a fresh deaL 
7. If there is a card faced in the pack, 
there must be a fresh deal. 8. If a 
player deals out of his turn, the error 
may be rectified before the deal is 
completer 
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J)0g9m'^ Th^ Management. — AH 
dogs require clean, warm, but well- 
ventilated beds, pure' water, and plain, 
fresh food. If your dog does not have 
snlficient exercise, give him now and 
then a tea-spoonful of flower of sulphur 
mixed with his food. When his nose 
is cold and wet he is generally in good 
health, and vice versd. The more com- 
mon diseases, and their mode of treat- 
ment, are eiven below. 

Fits. — Often caused in young dogs 
by over-feeding; give a spare but 
nourishing die^ and plenty of exer- 
cise. 

DUtemper. — ^Nearlv every dog has 
this disease once, and usually between 
his fourth and tenth months. Mr. 
Johnson, a practical writer on the 
subject, says : — " On the approach of 
this canine scourge the dog will be 
dull, his eyes will appear less bright 
than usual, a languidness will pervade 
his whole system, and his appetite 
will fail, or he may perhaps refuse 
his food altogether; he will be also 
troubled with a great degree of consti- 

Sation — ^this is the first stage of the 
isease in question. The distemper 
makes its way by inflammation, ac- 
companied by costiveness ; and, there- 
fore, reason clearly points out the ne- 
cessity of checking the one and re- 
moving the other. Bleed the animal 
immediately, and give him a table- 
spoonful of syrup of buckthorn, which 
will most likely answer the purpose 
efiectually ; if, after the lapse of a few 
days, the dog does not appear per- 
fectly recovered, repjBat the bleeoinff 
and the physic ; a third time if found 
necessary, which will not often happen 
—not once in five hundred cases. By 
the process above described the disease 
is checked and subdued in the first in- 
stance, and as it cannot, when thus 
opposed, acquire strength, is there- 
ian easily Tanquiahed or dissipated. 



Such a mode of treatment is Incon* 
testably supported by reason, since 
nothing can tend so efiectually to 
check inflammation as lowering the 
system. The animal should be bled 
very freely — ^in fact, it is almost im« 
possible to take too much blood from 
a dog under these circumstances. 
Supposing the subject to be a stout 
pomter whelp, seven or eight months 
old, about five ounces of blood should 
be taken from him. A table- spoonful 
of syrup of buckthorn will be found a 
proper dose for such an animal, and 
the quantity may be varied according 
to the age and strength of the patient. 
The operation of bleedinff a dog shoold 
be thus performed h—Place a cord 
round the animal's neck, and draw it 
sufficiently tight so as to throw up or 
elevate the jugular vein ; puncture it 
longitudinally (not cross-wise) with a 
common lancet, and, for the purpose 
of causing the blood to flow, the flnger 
should be pressed on the vein a little 
below the orifice. When sufficient 
blood has been drawn, the puncture 
need not be pinned, nor in any way 
be closed, as the doff, by holding 
down his head, draws the lips of the 
wound together, and the blood forma 
a ciust upon it immediately; hence 
the reason of puncturing the vein 
longitudinally, smce, if cut cross- wise^ 
the do^ will pull the wound open 
every time he nolds down his head, 
particularly in feeding." For small 
pet dogs a milder cure is Dr. Jamea' 
powders^ given in milk, water, or 
jam. 

Colds, — Keep the dog warm and 
dean, and administer a purgative. 

To destroy Fleas, — ^Wash and rinse 
well in strong tobacco water, taking 
care to avoid the eyes. 

Mange, — The common mange is 
brought on by damp^ dirt, and bad or 
unwholesome food. It ia veiy oon* 
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tagious, but easy of cure. Rub well 
in (with your gloved hand) an oint- 
ment made of equal proportions of sul- 
phur vivam, oil of tar, and train oil. 
Kepeat the process every two or three 
days until well. The dog must not be 
permitted to lick himself while he has 
this disease. An occasional dose of 
flowers of sulphur may be given with 
his food. The red mange is incurable 
— destroy the dog. 

In giving a dog a powder or pill, 
put it in a piece of meat; he will 
swallow it without sas^ectine you. 
To give him liquid physic, take the 
dog between tne knees, and, when 
some other person has the dose ready, 
open his mouth quietly but firmly^ 
keeping the tongue down, speaking 
kindly to the dog meanwhile ; then let 
a little of the physic be poured into his 
mouth, which you immediately close, 
OA dogs carCt moaUow with their mouths 
open. Repeat this operation with firm- 
ness, but as little fuss as possible and no 
puniJthmentf until all the dose is taken. 

The best food for small dogs is the 
meat biscuits, supplemented by any 
scraps or pieces. Larger dogs may 
want "paunch" — which must be 
boiled — and other animal food; but 
don't give him the disgusting stuff 
called and hawked about the streets 
as **dogB* meat.'' 

Cats. — ^Few persons are aware that 
there are several distinct varieties of the 
domestic cat— as the Persian, the An- 
gola, the Spanish, the Chinese, the An- 
gora, and the Chartreause or Manx, 
which latter are entirely destitute of 
tails. All, however, have certain cha- 
racteristics in common . They are very 
prolific, fond of the house rather than 
rU master or mistress, have a great 
dislike to dirt and are inveterate ene- 
mies to rats and mice. But little care 
is required to render a cat a tame and 
pleasant companion ; but if you have 
a iQrarden you must not grow valerian 
in it, for this aromatic plant is such a 
tuv ourite with puss that it will attract 
to your earden all the cats in the 
neighbourhood ; and they will not de- 
sist till they have rolled over and 
scratched every bit of valerian out of 
the bed. Cats should not have too 



great a profusion of animal food, or 
they will get fat and lazy ; but a due 
proportion of fish and household scraps 
may be advantageously given them with 
skim milk and water. Good mousers 
should not be petted too much, nor 
allowed to stray about the streets. 
Belonging to the tiger family, cats are 
often sly, treacherous, and vicious; 
and no amount of training will prevent 
some of them seizing your favourite 
canary or gold fish and making a sur- 
reptitious meal of the dainty morsel. 
Cats are subject to but few ailments, 
and if carefuUy looked after live for 
many years. 
Babbits. — ^These animals are both 

Erofitable and amusing. They should 
e kept very clean and regularly fed. 
One important rule as to food is, never 
to give ivet vegetaMea, which are abso- 
lutely poisonous to them. AbundaiU 
food is the main thing ; and next to 
that variety. They should have oats 
once a day. The leaves and roots 'of 
carrots, all sorts of peas and beans, 
the leaves and branches of trees, wild 
succory, parsley, clover, brewers' dry 

f rains, apple parings, peas-haulni, 
ock-leaves, sorrel, mav oe their diet 
during summer ; and hay, potatoes, 
artichokes, turnips, beet root, Ac, 
during the winter. The best way to 
begin rabbit-keeping is to obtain a 
number of young ones fairly weaned, 
at about nine or ten weeks old. Wild 
young rabbits, called warren rabbits, 
will not do, for they cannot be domes- 
ticated, and run away at the earliest 
opportunity. The hutches should bs 
dry, light, well ventilated, and strong ; 
well raised from the ground. Thv 
doe's hutcK must have a partitioA 
about twelve inches from one end, and 
a hole must be cut at the extremity 
nearest the front, about an inch and a 
half from the bottom, more than suffi- 
ciently larffe for the rabbit to pass 
through. The edges of the hole should 
be bound with tin or zinc to prevent 
the rabbits gnawing them ; and if a 
small door is made to cl(Me the hole, it 
will be as well, as the rabbit can be 
shut in on one side while the other \9 
being cleaned out. This partition 
shoiud be movable, as the object of 
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this ifl to form a snug comer in which 
the doe may make her nest. 

The Feeding Troughs are long open 
boxes outside the hutch : but a better 
plan is to have a swing board outside, 
which the rabbits can push inwards 
when they are feeding, and which falls 
down when the meal is over. Some 

Sersons have lids to the feeding trough ; 
[lese the rabbits soon learn to lift — for 
rabbits are bv no means dull or stupid 
animals — ^and which shuts down of 
itself as soon as the rabbit's head is 
withdrawn. Keep the buck in a se- 

Eerate hutch, as he is apt to fisht with 
is wife and children. If you let your 
rabbits run loose in a yard or garden 
occasionally, be careful to provide se- 
curity from cats, dogs, and rats. 
Scatter over their court the refuse and 
sweepings of the kitchen and garden, 
and even a portion of stable litter, and 
the rabbits will be all the better 

S leased. Give them abundance of 
ry food and they will thrive, and 
0oon become so tame as to eat out of 
your hand, and to flock around you 
when you present yourself with a 
new supply. 

BqnirrelJ. — Not difficult to tame 
and very amusing as domestic pets. 
Squirrels require but slight care be> 
yond the keeping their cages tho- 
roughly clean and sweet and regularly 
supplying them with food, which con- 
sists of nuts, fruit, seeds, and bread 
crumbs. They seldom breed in cap- 
tivity. They may be bought at the 
bird-fanciers. 

Gtunoa PigfS. — These little ani- 
mals feed on all kinds of green vege- 
tables, com, beans, peas, and bread 
crumbs. Their houses must be kept 
particularly clean, as they soon smell 
offensively and become a nuisance. 
They breed readily ; the young ones 
requiring to be kept warm and dry. 
A good bundle of nay should always 
be in the ^^omer of the hutch, when 
the little tailless creaeures soon make 
for themselves comfortable nests. 
They are perfectly harmless, ' but 
rather stupid, though they soon ao- 
custom themselves to come when they 
are called and feed from the hand. 



White Mice.T-This variety of 
the ordinary species is an amusing^ 
harmless little creature, often kept by- 
boys and girls as home pets. They 
may be bought cheaply of the bird- 
fancier, and when kept in cages or 
hutches, care must be taken to keep 
them particularly clean and dry : 
otherwise their peculiarodour becomes 
offensive. Their food is bread and 
milk, with occasionally a little oat- 
meal or a few peas and beans. Avoid 
cheese and meat. They require cotton 
wool and hay for their beds, and are 
ve^ prolific. 

dold and Silver Fisli.— A few 
hints as to the management of these 
amusing pets : When purchasing a 
globe procure as wide-mouthed a one 
as possible ; and in use it should never 
be more than three parts full of water. 
By these means you will secure aa 
much air as possible for the fish. 
Keep the globe in the most airy part 
of the room, neither in the sun, nor 
near the fire. Change the water daily, 
and handle the fish tenderly when 
doing so: A small net is the best 
thing with which to remove them. 
The best plan is to have two equal- 
sised globes and change the fish trom 
one to the other daily, always being 
careful that the fresh one is perfectly 
clean and the water (river water is far 
preferable) fresh and clean. Never 
give the Jleh food ; all they require ia 
plenty of fresh air and fresh water — 
they will derive sufficient nutriment 
from the animalculs contained in the 
water. Numbers of people kill their 
gold fish by ^vins them bread; for 
though bread is good for gold fish, and 
they will eat it, the uneaten cmmba 
immediately get sour and deteriorate 
the water, to the ereat injury of the 
fish. Keep the globe out of the reach 
of cats and dogs. Sometimes a fish 
seems less lively than usual, and on a 
close inspection will have a sort of 
meal^ look, and in a day or two, this 
mealiness will turn out to be a para- 
sitical fungus. We have never found 
any of the so-called remedies of the 
slightest use. There is nothing for it 
but to take the fish, at the first ap« 
pearanoe of the disease^ and destroy ii| 
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for it will not recover, and will infect 
the others. The inexperienced gold- 
fish keeper, whenever a fish seems un- 
healthy, had first better place it by it- 
self for a few days ; he will then see 
whether the fungus makes its appear- 
ance ; if not, the fish may recover, and 
be returned to the globe. Another 
disease is apparently an affection of 
the air-bladder, arising from being sup- 
plied with too little air. Fish recover 
zrom it when removed from the globe 
And placed in a pond. When under 
the influence of this disease the fish 
Bwims sideways, with its body bent as 
if its back were broken ; and m a short 
time it dies. Whenever those sym- 
toms are observed, the fish should be 
placed in a Ijurge tub of water, and a 
small stream of water allowed' to drop 
into it ; the water, through dropping, 
becomes more aSrated, and the fi^ 
will frequently recover. 

Domestic FowIb.— Cocks and 
hens may be profitably kept in town 

gardens, but uiey should, if possible, 
ave a good grass run, with a dust 
heap at the end. All kinds of fowls 
want animal food and lime for the 
making of their effg-shells . The fowl- 
house should be S^ and properly pro- 
vided with perches. The nestins- 
places shoidd be separate from each 
other, so that they may be easily 
cleansed when the hen has done sitting. 
A round bushel-basket, such as they 
bring with vegetables to market form 
capital nesting places. They may be 
put down in any convenient place in 
the fowl-house. Each one should be 
about half filled with coal ashes or 
loose earth, with some short bruised 
straw on the top. This the hen readily 
hollows into a perfect nest, and is 
much better than a large quantity of 
straw or a flat board. 

SiUmg and Batching. — ^When a hen 
sits in one of these baskets, she can at 
any time be covered wich a coop, so as 
to prevent other hens going into the 
same nest to lay — a circumstance that 
generally leads to fighting, and, con- 
sequently, to the destruction of the 
eggs. As soon as the chickens are 
hatched, the basket should be taken 
out of the fowl-house, the straw and 
18 



ashes or mould thrown out, and the 
basket washed, so as to get rid of the 
fleas, &c. June is the best month for 
hatching. It is best to allow a hen to 
sit in the same nest in which she has 
been in the habit of laying, as there is 
usually some trouble in getting a hen 
to sit steadily in a strange nest. 

When a hen becomes broody or 
wants to sit, she shows her desire by 
remaining on the nest, and by a strange 
clucking noise she makes in the place 
of her usual note. To ascei-tain 
whether she is likely to sit steadily, it 
is usual to give her three or four nest- 
eggs to sit on for a day or two. If 
she is found to sit well, the eggs she 
is to hatch should be placed in the 
nefft when she leaves it to feed, and 
the nest-eggs taken away. The day 
on which the eggs are given her should 
be carefully noted down, and, if con- 
venient, two hens should be sit on the 
same day, for a reason that will appear 
presently. The eggs for sitting should 
be as fresh as possible, for if more 
than fifteen or twenty days old they do 
not hatch so readily as when fresher. 
If a friend who has a good breed of 
fowls offers you a sitting of ^gs, you 
may safely accept them. They will 
hatch none the worse even if they 
have been sent a hundred miles. 

After the hens have been sitting 
twenty days, some of the chickens 
begin to chip the shell. On this day 
the hen should not be disturbed, te 
the twenty-first dav — ^that is the same 
day three weeks tnat the egss were 
put under the hen, all the chickens 
will be hatched. Manv persons take 
away those first hatched, and put 
them in a basket with flannel by the 
side of the fire. This is a very useless 
plan — the hen and chickens had much 
better be left alone. When undis- 
turbed, the hen will not leave the 
nest till the twenty-second day, and 
then all the chickens will be found 
quite strong and able to run. On no 
account should the young chickens be 
crammed with food ; until they are 
about thirty hours old they do not 
require any other nourishment tnan 
the yolk of the egg from which «hey 
are hatched. 
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Food for ChicJ:ena. — Tlie best food 
or 3'onng chickeus consists of whole 
grits, but their diet should be Vitried. 
Coarse oatmeal, mixod into a crumbly 
mesa with milk or water, chopped 
hard-boiled e^g, or curd, ai*e very use- 
ful ; but the food on which they make 
the most raxnd and healthy progress is 
tho supply of grubs, insects, small 
worms, ants' eggs, and other animal 
substances that the hen obtains by 
scratching. Some persons say that 
the hens roam too much when they are 
not cooped, and weary the chicken»; 
but if tne hen is well fed, there is no 
danger of her wandering so far as to 
tiro the chickens. 

Food for Fowls. — All fowls require 
warmtk-glvhigfoodf as starch-rice, the 
solid part of potatoes, &c. ; Hesh- 
forming foodf as the gluten of wheat, 
oatmeal, peas, barley; smd fat-forming 
food, ma the yellow variety of Indian 
-c^orn, and other things containing oily 
and fatty matters. These must be 
given in combination, not singly. — 
Urain forms, naturally, the principal 
food of poultry of all kinds. Barle^j 
is the best, as it contains a larger 
amount of flesh and fat-forming mate- 
rial. Next comes oats, which are to 
be given more sparingly, in conse- 
quence of the Quantity of husks ; but 
in the form of oatmeal it is highly 
nourishing and fattening, especially 
for Cochins and Spanish fowls. Wkeut 
stands in rather less request; it is 
more expensive, and not more nutri- 
tive, liice is useful only in the 
making of bone, and should, there- 
fore, be given only in small quantities, 
except as a variation to richer food. 
Boiled rice is a capital food for chickens 
when taken in conjunction with barley 
4(1 buckwlieal flour, or millet, both of 
#hich are very nutritious. Bran, pol- 
lard, malt-dust, and middlings are ca- 
pital additions to their meal. Afresh 
supphj of water daily is indispensable 

Profitable Varieties, — For keeping 
in town ^ards and small enclosures, 
{>.? Spanish is a good breed, but the 
! .i3 are bad sitters. The Minorca is 

>! ump variety of the Spanish. Game 

.» 1 are great favourites with many, 
but as egg-prodacen they are inferior 



to Spanish, Ilamburgh, Polish, Dor- 
kings, or Cochins. For table pur]^)osea 
no fowls are so profitable as Dorking 
This bird, says a practical henwiie, is 
an excellent farm-yard fowl : — " It is 
a good layer, a close sitter, and an. 
attentive mother ; the chickens grow 
rapidly, and are excellent for the table. 
The pure white Dorking may truly be 
considered as fancy stock as well am 
useful, because they will breed true 
to their points ; but the grey Sussex^ 
Surrey, or coloured Dorking, often 
sport. To the breeders and admirers 
01 the so-called 'coloured Dorkings* I 
woidd say, continue to improve the 
fowl of your choice, but let him be 
known by his right title ; do not sup- 
port him on another's fame, nor yet 
deny that the rose comb or fifth toe is 
essential to a Dorking, because your 
favourites are not constant to those 
points ; the absence of the fifth claw 
to the Dorking would be a great de- 
fect, but to the Sussex Dorking it is 
my opinion it would be an improve- 
ment, provided the leg did not get 
longer with the loss?" The principal 
drawback to the Dorking is the deli- 
cacy of the chicken ; but for persons 
who rear fowls in order to make money 
of them, they are invaluable for ten- 
derness and delicacy of flavour. 

Many spurious Dorkings are bred 
and brougut to market. A full-grown 
cock should weigh eight pounds, and 
a hen seven; heavier weights have 
been reached, but they are not com- 
mon. The form of the body should 
be square, very broad across the 
shoulders, and nill-cheaced ; the legs 
should be short, nothing more than 
the shanks being visible in the hen, 
and the hock only just showing in the 
cock. Tlie shanlu and feet are white, 
and the latter fumisiaed with an addi- 
tional hind toe. The head should be 
small and neatly formed ; two varie- 
ties of combs are found in tme-bred 
birds — a large evenly-arched single 
comb, and also a broad double, or, as 
it is often termed, a "rose comb;" 
the latter should be flat on the top, 
and studded with points uniform in 
height. The single-combed birds aie 
generally more admired. 
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Bantama, whether known as black, 
white, gold-laccd, ailver-laced, game, 
bootetly or what not, have all certain 
characteristics in common — diminu- 
tive size, grace of outline, and beauty 
of plumage. Bantama can hardly be 
called "profitable," though they are 
gojd layers and sitters, uideed, they 
ara generally kept rather for ornament 
than service. "Feather-legged ban- 
tams," says a fancier, "may be of any 
colour; the old-fashioned birds are 
very small, falcon-hocked, and fea- 
thered with long quill feathers to the 
extremity of the toe. Many of them 
were bearded. They are now very 
scarce ; indeed, till exhibitions brought 
them again into notice, these beautiful 
simens of their tribe were all ne- 

E^ted and fast passing away." Game 
tama are miniature resemblances 
of the famous game-fowl — pert, lively, 
and full of feather. 

For tggi the best varieties are Ham- 
bui^hs, Spanish, and Cochins. 

Fowls that lay freely and nt readily, 
— 1. Bantams of all kinds; 2. Game 
fowl of every variety; 3. Dorkings, 
in which term are included the speck- 
led, the Surrey, the Old Kent, the 
cuckoo, and tho coloured ; 4. Cochin- 
Chinas;* 6. Malay; 6. Dark-created 
fowl. 

Fowia ihai lay weU hut toUl rarely sU, 
•^1. Spanish of all kinds; 2. Mam- 
buf^zhs; 3. Polands. 

To mak€ a projil of poultry^ select 
the right sorts. Keep partridse- 
ooloured Cochin China ana speckled 
Dorkine pullets in equal numbers, 
none older than a year, with one 
Dorkixig cock to each half-dozen pul- 
lets. By this plan you will have a 
good supi>ly of eggs at all season?, and 
all the chickens will be excellent for 
the table. If you want to rear chick- 
ens, and also have plenty of eggs, 
then you must have hens that lay and 
sit without trouble. 

To increase the Product of Eggs. — 
We understand it has been practically 
demonstrated that a little cayenne 
pepper, administered with their com- 
mon food, at the rate of a tea-spoonful 
of cayenne each alternate day to a 
doaea fowls^ wiU increase the product 



of egffs. A Boston (U.S.) housewife, 
who iirst pursued this plan, found a 
considerable increase in the yield, and 
that the cayenne had the same effect 
both winter and summer. 

Pigeons. — ^The best place in which 
to keep pigeons in towns is the loft of 
a stable, or the space between the 
upper rooms and the roof of the house. 
In the country they can be comfort- 
ably housed m dovecotes, properly 
protected against wind and rain. In 
^comfortable quarters pigeons rapidly 
increase and multiply. The floor of 
the pigeon-house must be strewn with 
samf or travel. Pigeons should be fed 
twice a day, at the same hours, until 
they get used to their master. When 
they begin nestinp^, scatter a few sticks 
ana straw on the floor ; they will know 
how to use them. When there are 
young birds hatched, and not before, 
you may open the door or window, 
and let the parent-birds go forth to 
seek their food — ^they will not require 
much more from you. The rock-dove 
likes to stray far and wide in search of 

Erovender. No young pigeons should 
e killed to eat the fint year. Keep 
dovecotes well white-washed to pre- 
vent disease. Never give food that 
has visible insects in it ; take especial 
care of mites. Observe to give each 
pair of parent-birds two convenient 
noles or little rooms, and put in every 
nest a straw basket or earthen un- 
glazed pan for the eggs. Every pigeon- 
honse should be provided with a pan 
of water and a lump of rock salt. 

The varieties of pigeons are both 
numerous and curious — tumblers, oar- 
riera, croppers, pouters, blue-rocks, 
&c. ; but they may all be fed on the 
same kind of food. Tares or small 
horse-beans are the best and cheapest ; 
but grey and white peas, hemp, wheat, 
and rape-soed may oe advantageously 
used to vary their diet. Pigeons' dung 
need not be wasted, as it is a really 
good garden manure. 

Singmtf Birds, — Food for. — 
Biixls are often rendered diseased, or 
spoilt in their song, from improper 
food. The following are some prao 
tioal hintti 
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damp escape from the flesh dry it up 
with fresh bran. Put the skin on both 
Bides out of your way with a small pair 
of scissors ; push the body up (the tail 
of the bird being held in your hand) ; 
cut the back through as close to the 
tail as possible (this must be done in- 
side the skin), then take the bird by 
the back-bone and gently push the 
skin down with your thumb-nail till 
you come to the wings; take as much 
flesh from tiie wing-joints as you can, 
and go on skinninff till you reach the 
ears ; take hold of them close to the 
skull and pull them out. Take tlie 
eves out^ and be careful not to burst 
tnem, holding the skin with one thumb 
and finger while you pull the eye out 
of the skin with the other. After 
taking the eyes out, put as much cot- 
ton in the sockets as will fill them. 
6kin down to the beak very gently, cut 
the neck away from the skull, and also 
a piece of the skull to take the brains 
out; inoint the skin with Becceur's 
soap, which may be bought at the 
chemists' ; put a little tow round the 
thigh bones to form the thigh, and 
gently turn the skin back again. If 
care has been taken, the loss of the 
body will make but little difference in 
the size of the bird. 
Setting up the body. — €^t three wires, 
one as long again as the bird, the other 
two twice the length of the legs ; file 
them sharp at one end, bend the blunt 
end of the long wire, put some tow on the 
bend and squeeze it tight to fasten it, 
then twist tne tow until it is about the 
size of the body ; do it as tight as possi- 
ble. Have some tow cut up small : get a 
strong wire, rough one point, and turn 
the other into a bow to hold in your 
hand ; take hold of some of the tow 
with the rough end, and push it up the 
neck ; this requires but a small portion 
of tow ; put some in the chest and a 
little all over the inside of the skin. 
Put the body-wire up the neck, and 
bring it out thronsh the skull at the 
top of the head ; draw the body into 
the skin, and be careful not to stretch 
the neck ; then put the other wires 
thronch the centre of the foot up the 
le^ oeing careful not to break the 
ikin : put enough wire inside the akin 



to push into the body to fasten the 
legs ; cut off a piece of the wire that 
has gone througn the head, and put it 
through the taol into the body (under 
the tail, of course) ; open the eyelids^ 
and put in the eyes ; mount the bird 
on a perch fastened to a small board, 
bend the legs, so that it will seem 
to stand in a proper position, be careful 
not to loosen the leg wires from the 
body, bring the feathers nicely to- 
gether between the legs, bend tho 
neck, and put the head in the shape 
you think proper, then run a pin or a 
piece of wire through the butt of the 
wing and into the body, to keep it in 
its proper place. Should the bird be 
out of shape in places, raise the skin 
gently with a needle, put the feathers 
as straight as you can, put a pin in the 
breast, back, and under each wing 
near to the top of the thigh, fasten 
the end of some cotton to one of the 
pins, and gently wind it round the 
oird from one pin to the other ; put up 
the bird when you see that it is righ£ 
You had better let the specimen dry 
of itself, then bake it ; keep it free 
from dust, and it will dry in a fort- 
night. Spread the tail in a natural 
position, and when it is dry, unwind 
the cotton ; cut the pins close to the 
butt of the wing and head ; take out 
the others, and the bird is finished. 

An easier and less expensive way of 
preserving memorials of departed pets 
IS by paintins. ■ 

Pictures of Birds with their natnraX 
feathers. — Take a thin, well-seaeoned 
board and paste down on it smoothly 
a sheet of white drawing paper, and 
let it dry ; if the colour of the wood 
can be seen through the paper, paste 
down another sheet and so on until 
perfectly white ; let stand till quite 
dry; then draw the figure of your 
bird as exactly as possible on the 
papered surface ; then paint what 
trees or groundwork you intend to set 
vour bird upon, also its bill and lcga» 
leaving the rest of the body to ho 
covered with its own feathers. Next 

f>repare that part to be feathered by 
a^ung on thick gum arabic, dissolved 
in water ; lay it on with a largo hair 
pencil, and let it diy; vhen Jay a 
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second coat of gum arabic, and let it 
dry ; and a third, and oftener, if yo« 
find that when dry it does not form a 
good body on the paper, at least to the 
thickness of a shilliog ; let it dry quite 
hard. When thus prepared, take the 
feathers off the bird as you use them, 
beginning at the tail and points of the 
W'inss, and working upwards to the 
head, observing to cover that part of 
your drawing with the feathers taken 
from the same part of the bird, letting 
them fall over one another in the na- 
tural order. Prepare your feathers by 
cutting off the downy parts about the 
stems, and the larse feathers must 
have the insides of their shafts shaved 
off with a sharp knife or a piece of 
glass to make them lie flat ; the ^uiUs 
of the wings must have their mner 
wcba clipped off, so that in laying them 
the gum may hold them by their 
shafts. When you be^ to lay them, 
take a pair of steel pliers to hold the 
feathers in, and have some thick gum- 
water, and a large pencil reai^ to 
moisten the ground- work by litUe and 
little, as you work it : then lay your 
feathers on the moistened parts, wnich 
must be just clammy, to hold the 
feathers. You must have prepared a 
great many small surairloaf shaded 
leaden weights, which form by casting 
the lead into sand, in which shapes or 
moulds for it have been made by means 
of a pointed stick prodded all over the 
surface, having small holes to receive 
the melted leiui. These weights will 
be necessary to set on the feathers 
when you have merely laid them on, 
in order to press them into the gum 
till they are fixed. Be cautious lest 
the gum comes through the feathers. 
Do not have your coat of gum too 
moist. When you have wholly covered 

Sour bird with its feathers, with a 
ttle thick gum stick on a piece of 
paper, cut round, of the size of an 
eye, which colour the same as the eye 
of the bird if you cannot procure a 
glass bead of the kind. When the 
whole is dry, dress the feathers all 
round the outline and rectify defects : 
then lay on it a sheet of clean paper, 
and a heavy wei^ht^ such as a book, to 
K^sait; when dry presonre in a glasa 



frame, such asuned for pieces of shell- 
work, stuffed fish, &c. 

Bees. — Management of, — Select for 
your hives a sheltered part of the gar- 
den, screened from the north and east 
winds, but open to the southern as- 
pect. Do not place the hives so that 
the sun strikes upon them too early, 
because bees must never be tempted 
to quit their hives in the heavy morn- 
ing dew, which clogs their limbs and 
impedes their flight. Place them, if 
possible, near a running stream, as 
they delight in plenty of water ; but 
if none is within their easy reach, 

Elace pans of fresh water near the 
ives, m which mix a little common' 
salt ; and let small bits of stick float 
on the surface, to enable the bees to 
drink safely, instead of' slipping down 
the smooth sides of the vessel, topcrislu 
Never place hives under a roof : it 
heats them, and induces the bees to 
form combs outside the hives, jnstead 
of swarming. Let the space before 
the hives be perfectly dear of oushes 
and other impediments to their move* 
ment. Bees, returning heavv laden 
and wearied, are unable to bear up 
against any object, should they hit 
themselves and fall. Trees and bushes 
in the vicinity are, however, advisable^ 
as they present convenient spots for 
swarms to settle, which might other- 
wise go beyond sight or reach. In 
November remove your hives upon 
their stools, into a cool, dry, and shady 
room, or outhouse, where they will b« 
protected as well from the winter sun 
as from the frosts. Warm days in 
winter often tempt bees to quit their 
cells, and the chuling air numbs and 
destroys them. Let them remain thus 
until February or March, should the 
spring be late and cold. It is not 
sufficient to stop the mouth of the 
hive with' clay ; the bees will soon 
make their way through it. Bees are 
subject to a disease like dysentery in 
the spring. Before you place the hi vcs 
in their summer quarters, turn up the 
hive, and notice the smell pi^ccciiiiig 
from it. If the bees are healthy, it 
will smell like heated wa^ ; but if dis- 
eased, like putrefaction. In this case^ 
a litUe port wiae, or brandy^ mixed 
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with their food, will restore them. In 
the early spring feed them, and do the 
Banie when the flowers pass away in 
autumn, until they are taken into the 
house, then do not further disturb 
them. The proper food is beer and 
sugar, in the proportion of one pound 
to a quart ; boil it for five minutes. 
In May, bees begin to swarm, if the 
weather be warm. New and dry 
hives must be prepared, without any 
doorway ; the entrance must be cut in 
the stool. Sticks across the inside of 
the hives are of no use, and very in- 
convenient. Let. the hive be well 
washed with beer and sugar, before 
yon shake the bees Into it. After 
swarming, place it upon a cloth with 
one side raised upon a stone ; shade it 
with boughs, and let it alone till quite 
dusk, then remove it to the stool 
where it is to stand. 

A practical writer thus describesthe 
process of chloroforming Bees : — "The 
quantity of chloroform required for an 
ordinUry hive iB the sixth part of an 
ounce : a very large hive may take 
nearly a quarter of an ounce. My 
mode of operation is as follows : — ^1 
set down a table opposite to, and about 
four feet distant from, the hive ; on the 
table I spread a thick linen cloth ; in 
the centre of the table I place a small 
shallow breakfast plate, which I cover 
with a piece of wire gauze^ to prevent 
the bees from coming in immediate 
contact with the chloroform ; and into 
this plate I pour the chloroform. I 
now quickly and cautiously lift the 
hive from the board on wnich it is 
standing, set it down on the top of the 
table, keeping the plate in the centre ; 
cover the hive closely up with cloths, 
and in twenty minutes or so, the bees 
^are not only sound asleep, but, con- 
trary to what I have seen when they 
are suffocated with sulphur, not one is 
lert among the combs ; the whole of 
tliem are lying helpless on the table. 
You now remove what honey you think 
fit, replace the hive in its old stand, 
and the bees, as they recover, will re- 



turn to their domicile. A bright 
calm, sunny day is the best ; and yov 
should commence your operations 
early in the mominff, before many of 
them are abroad. Care must be 
taken that the dose is not too strong. 

SillpRrorms.— In this country silk- 
worms are kept simply for amusement. 
The egffs which produce the worm are 
hatched in May or June, unless arti- 
ficial heat brings them out at an earlier 
period. The eggs are about as large 
as mustard-seed ; and the wormsv 
when first hatched, are very small ; 
but they feed on fresh lettuce and mul- 
berry leaves so voraciously, that in six 
or seven weeks they grow to their full 
size. 

When growing they shed their coats 
several times, each time assuming more 
delicate colours. They have nine 
holes on each side, through which 
they breathe. The silk is spun from 
two small sacks on each side, filled 
with a cummy substance which be- 
comes sDkv as it dries. The worm 
never breaks his thread as he spins, 
and it is said one ball contains entire 
silk enough to reach six miles. Those 
balls are called cocoons. 

These answer the same purpose as 
the chrysalis of t^e butterfly ; and if 
they were let alone, a delicate white 
moth would eat its way out of each of 
them : but the holes thus eaten would 
break the silk in pieces ; therefore, in 
order to kill the moths, the cocoons 
are baked or scalded. Those that are 
reserved for eggs are laid aside in the 
dark on sheets of paper. As soon as 
the moth comes out of her cocoon, 
she lays her eggs and dies. A few 
minutes' attention each day, for six or 
seven weeks, is all that is neoessary. 
One person can attend to fifty thou- 
sand. It takes two thousand worms 
to produce a poimd of silk. Every- 
thing about them must be kept clean 
and sweet. They must have fresh 
mulberry leaves two or three times a 
day ; and must neither be covered 
with dew nor dried in the hot sun. 
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ZtatB and lEice. — ^1. Mix a few 

gri^ins of powdered nux yomica with 
oatmeal, and lay it in their haunts, 
obaerving proper precaution to pre- 
vent accidents. 2. Another method is 
to mix oatmeal with a little powdered 
phosphorus. 3. Dried sponge cut 
small, and dipped in oil of rhodium 
and honey, proves mortal to those 
that eat it, by distending their intes- 
tines. 4. Birdlime laid iu the places 
which they frequent will adhere to 
their skins, and become so trouble- 
some as to make them leave their old 
quarters. 5. Balls ^ade of a mixture 
of malt dust and butter, with a little 
of the oil of aniseeds, or rhodium, will 
allure them into a trap, when other 
baits have failed. 6. Having kneaded 
some wheaten flour or malt meal into 
a paste, when it becomes sour mix 
with it fine iron filings, and form the 
whole into balls ; then put them into 
the crevices or holes, and it will kill 
them. 7. Mix two or three grains of 
arsenic in a ball of dripping and flour, 
and strew several of these balls in the 
places most infested by the rats. 8. 
Another mode is to mix about a drachm 
of the poison in a dish with boiled po- 
tatoes, slices of bacon, &c. ; or to melt 
some cheese, and mix the arsenic with 
it. All these, however, have been 
known to fail, when arsenic, mixed 
with plain boiled potatoes, without 
, any highly-flavoured food, has been 
eflectual. When it is found that the 
rats, for a considerable length of time, 
avoid one kind of bait, another should 
be tried ; and persons should not de- 
spair of their taking the poison even- 
tually because they avoid it for several 
days together, as they will sometimes 
do this, and then in a single night 
devour all the bait. 

Notwithstanding the efiiciency of 
these poisons, and the numbers caught 
xr traps, a good cat will do more ser- 



vice in de8tro3nng and frightening 
away rats and mice than the whole 
list of poisons and all the traps that 
were ever made. 

In places where cats cannot safely 
be allowed — as cupboards, &c. — ^trapa 
and poisons must, however, be em« 
ployed, and of those given above the 
strongest and best — though very dan» 
gerous — is strychnine, which is a very 
powerful preparation of nux vomica^ 
mixed, a few grains nightly, with 
food. This is not easily detected by 
the rats or mice, and, u eaten, is in« 
stantaneoualy fatal The great^t care 
must in all these cases be exercised, 
and servants or children should on no 
account be allowed to have anything 
to do with the preparation. It has 
been stated that vermin have a great 
aversion to the smell of garlic, and, if 
a clove or two of this vegetable be in- 
troduced into their holes, they wUl 
leave the place and seek some other 
haunt. 

Insects.— 7^ Habits o/Insecta,^' 
The butterfly which lives on honey, 
and did live on leaves, lays her eggs 
on a twiff. She seems to feel that 
honey wiU not suit her young, and 
that the leaves will wither and fall 
before another spring comes round. — 
The gnat, which lives in the air, and 
feeds on blood, lays her eggs on the 
surface of water; and the sugar-loving 
house-fly knows that very diiferent 
food is necessary for her young. —The 
nut- Weevil chooses the embryo of the 
nut ; the goat-moth the bark of the 
willow; the rhipiphora braves the 
dangers of the wasp's nest ; the (estrua 
lavs on cattle ; the ichneumon in cater- 
pillars ; the gall-fly in the still almost 
imperceptible bud ; and some insects 
even in the eggs of others. — Generally 
the larvsB forage for themselves ; bu^ 
in some cases, the mother supplies her 
young with food. Ihiu^ the sditaiy 
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wasp builds a cell and fills it with 
other insects. If, however, she im- 
prisoned them while alive, their strug- 
gles would infallibly destroy her egg ; 
if she killed them they would soon 
decay, and the young larvsB, when 
hatcned, would find, instead of a store 
of wholesome food, a mere mass of 
corruption. To avoid these two evils, 
the wasp stings her victim in such a 
manner as to pierce the centre of the 
nervous system, and the poison has 
the quality of paralyzing the victim 
without killing it. Thus deprived of 
all power of movement, but still alive, 
it remains some weeks motionless and 
yet fresh. — But> perhaps, the ants are 
the most remarkable of all. They 
tend their young, they build houses, 
they make wars, the^ keep slaves, 
they have domestic animals, and it is 
even said that in some cases they cul- 
tivate the ground. 

Insed Po'uon. — Petroleum oil pos- 
sesses the highest efficacy as a de- 
stroyer of all kmds of insects injurious 
to plants or animals, and the less puri- 
fied, and consequently the cheaper, it 
is the better. Thirty parts should be 
mixed with one thousand of water, and 
applied where required. Vermin of 
houses may be destroyed by intro- 
ducing into the holes or cracks a few 
drops of petroleum. — A solution (one 
to twenty of water) of carbolic acid, 
which is said to kill every insect from 
the size of a mouse downwards. It is 
also said that Russia leather drives 
away all manner of vermin if a small 
piece of it is worn near the person^ or 
even kept in the pocket. 
- Motha are very destructive, and, 
when suffered to make inroads into 
wearing apnarel, &c., are with diffi- 
culty got na of. To preserve blankets 
from tnem, fold the blankets up and 
lay them between feather-beds &nd 
mattrasses that are in use, unfolding 
them occasionally, and shaking them. 
Woollen stuffs, such as cloth cloaks, 
merino dresses, &c., are best placed in 
drawers, with sheets of paper, moist- 
ened with spirits of turpentine, laid be- 
tween them; lavender flowers, cedar- 
shavincs, and cuttings of Kussia leather 
will mbo produce « similar eiiect. 



Damp harbours moths ; therefore 
great care should be taken in putting 
woollen things away for the summer, 
that they have been well brushed and 
are perfectly dry. Furs should be 
occasionally taken out, shaken, beaten 
with a cane, and hung in the open air. 
Great care must be taken that they 
are dry when put away, but they must 
not be placed near the fire. Other 
methods are employed for the same 
purpose, such as laying a few pieces of 
camphor among the furs ; peppering 
them with black pepper ; bitter apples, 
obtained of any chemist, are also placed 
in little muslin bags, and sewn over in 
several folds of linen, carefully turned 
in at the edges. 

Bugs. — ^Take of corrosive sublimate^ 
two drachms ; spirits of wine, eight 
ounces. Bub them well together in a 
mortar until the sublimate is dis- 
solved ; then add half a pint of spirits 
of turpentine. This is an effectual 
destroyer of bugs ; but, being a strong 
poison, great care should be taken in 
using it. Another plan is to rub the 
bedsteads well with soft soap or lamp 
oil. This alone is good, but, to make 
it more effectual, get sixpenny-worth 
of quicksilver and add to the mixture. 
Put it into all the cracks around Hm 
bed, and the pests will soon disappear. 
The bedsteads should first be scalded 
and wiped dry ; then lay on the mix- 
ture with a feather. Or^ dip a sponm 
or brush in a stronc solution of vitri^ 
and rub it over the bedstead. This 
will e^^l the bugs, and destroy their 
nits. Cleanliness, however, and fre- 
quent examination, will prove the best 
remedy. 

In houses infested with bugs — and 
sometimes old houses are so^ m spite 
of all precautions — the following is an 
effectual cure. Take one pound of 
common lump brimstone, or sulphur, 
value twopence ; place it in an old iron 
saucepan, and put a piece of red-hot 
iron on it to eet it on fire, having pre- 
viously filled up the chimney and 
every crevice ; allow the room to re> 
main closed about three hours. The 
fumes of the brimstone will sinothcr 
every insect in the room ; repeat as 
often as required ; be sure to leave no 
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ebildren, birds, or domeitio animals in 
the room while fumigation is going on ; 
put a piece of iron or stone under the 
saucepan containing the brimstoneiy so 
as not to damage the floor. 

When bugs are in the walls and 
floors, all the crevices should be stop- 
ped with glazier's putty ; and, before 
the walls are ro-papered, the old paper 
should be stripped off, and at least one 
ooat Of oU-pamt be laid on. If they 
are in bedsteads, the bedstead should 
be taken to pieces, well washed and 
dried, and aqua-fortis laid with a 
brush in all the holes and crevices, or 
some size may be made and laid on 
with a brush ; this, when dry, is an 
eternal prison for bugs, and sJso for 
their eggs. Another very good plan 
is to put spirits of wine, or strong 
tobacco-juice, on every part of the bed- 
stead that is suspected, doing this by 
portions at a time and setting fire to 
it ; this will not injure even a polished 
bedstead, if the part be inmiediatelv 
rubbed up with a cloth covered wiw 
a Uttle beeswax. Where bugs are 
Very numerous, and they are in situa- 
tions which cannot easily be got at, 
there is but one effectual remedy — 
fumigation, as above directed. 

Fleas, — ^Numerous remedies are re- 
torted to by good housewives to get 
rid of and prevent the increase of tnis 
most prolino domestic torment; but 
the best preventive and also remedy 
is great cleanliness. The rooms should 
be frequently washed, and the bed- 
clothes exposed to the free action of 
the outer air. A bit of camphor in 
the bed, or camphor sprinkled in the 
bed in powder — which is made by 
dropping upon a lump of camphor a 
few drops of spirit, and then reducing 
it by the hand to powder — ^will pre- 
vent fleas from coming near the per- 
son. Another Remedy. — Sprinkle the 
floor with a decoction of wormwood ; 
hang near the bed a bag filled with 
dry moss, or lay therein some fresh 
leaves of pennyroyal sewn up in linen. 
As dogs and cats harbour fleas very 
much, they should not be allowed to 
come into bedrooms. 

FUes may be expelled by fumigation, 
and by various preparations of fly- 



paper and fly-water. But as these are 
poisonous, they are dangerous where 
children are about. The following is 
efficacious, and without risk :— Put a 
handful of quassia chips into a basin, 
and pour a pint of boiling water over 
them ; let them infuse for a time, then 
strain off the liquor, and add to it two 
ounces of eround black pepper, and a 
quarter of a pound of Drown sugar. 
Put this mixture in plates or saucers, 
in places where the flies are most nume^ 
Tous. — Anolher effectual method is :— 
Take a common drinking-elass and a 
slice of bread ; wet the latter, and 
turn down the glass upon it, so that 
the rim makes a deep groove. Make 
a hole with your finger through the 
bread, trim off the waste, and 
spread one side of it with treacle 
or sugar; half fill the glass with 
water, and fit on the cover of bread 
with the treacle side beneath. The 
bread-trap is now ready to be placed 
on the places frequented by flies. At- 
tracts by the sweet treacle, they wfll 
swarm down the hole and get caught ; 
others following will force them into 
the water, and thus, in the course of 
the day, the ^lass will get full. The 
curious fact 18 that the flies cannot 
return through the hole. Throw the 
doomed flies on the fire, or otherwise 
effectually destroy them ; if thrown 
on the dust-heap they will soon re- 
cover. The ordinary house-fly breeds 
year after year in the same dwelling; 
and if, in the early spring, its eggs 
were carefully sought and destroyed, 
the nuisance of mes would soon be 
mitigated, if not abolished. The great 
meat-flies, or blue-bottles, are of a dif« 
ferent species. They breed principally 
in the yard or garden, live on decaying 
flesh and garbage, and come into the 
house in search of food. Whenever 
they alight on a piece of meat, they 
leave behind them an egg, whicJi in a 
few hours developes into a disgusting 
maggot. Meat flies should, therefore^ 
be destroyed without merc^ ; a simple 
netting m black thread inll prevent 
them entering an open window^ 

Cockroaches and Crickets: — Cucum- 
ber peelings are said to destroy cock- 
roaches, fitrew the floor in tliat part 
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of the house most infested with the 
▼ermin with the green peel cut pretty 
thick. Try it for several nightSi and 
it will not fail to rid the house of 
them. 

Or, take ~ a teacupfnl of well 
bruised plaster of PariB» mixed with 
double the quantity of oatmeal, to 
which add a little sugar ; then strew 
it on the floor or in the chinks where 
they frequent, and it will destroy 
them. 

ivitchens infested with cockroaches 
may be cleared by employing a hedge- 
hog, which requires only bread and 
milk, and an occasional piece of raw 
meat or a dead bird. 

Beetles may be got rid of by half 
filling a basin or pie-dish with Imseed 
oil, sweetened beer, or treacle, and 
setting it in such places as they are 
accustomed to frequent. Place two or 
three strips of wood slantingly from 
the dish or basin to the floor. At- 
tracted by the smell, the insects will 
venture up and be drowned on the 
other side. The drowned insects 
should be burned or crushed. An 
eminent naturalist tells us that his 
servant having removed one morning 
from the trap about two hundred 
cockroaches seemingly drowned, to 
make assurance doubly sure, poured 
over them boiling water, ana then 
threw them in front of the house ; in 
less than three hours the influence of 
the sun had revived nearly the whole 
of them, and they were again crawline 
about in full vigour. The tenacity of 
life in the beetle tribe is very great. 
Many cats will eat cockroaches, but 
they do not thrive on them but become 
thin andlanguidy and sometimes die — 
poisoned t 

Or, Place quicklime in the holes of 
the wall whence they issue, or scatter 
it on the ground. For trapping them 
the beetle- wafers sold in the shops to 
poison "black-beetles" are made by 
mixing equal weights of flour, sugar, 
and red lead ; but as these wafers are 
liable to be picked up and sucked by 
children, they are objectionable. 

Ants, — Houses infested with ants, 
black or xec^ may be disinfected by a 



little attention. A sponge is one of 
the best things. Sprinkle it with dry 
white sugar : the sponge being slightly 
moist, it will adhere. The ants will 
ffo into the cells of the sponge after 
we sugar in large numbers, and can be 
destroyed in hot water, and the sponge 
squeezed out and sugared again, and 
returned to the closet for another 
haul, until all are caught. ' 

Gnats. — These troublesome insects, t 
which are closely allied to the terrible ' 
mosquito. Both belong to the class of 
creatures whose mouths are furnished 
with bristly stings, included in flexile 
sheaths. They pierce the skin by 
means of the proboscis, in order to feed 
upon the blood, and, at the same time, 
inject a poisonous fluid, producing 
considerable inflammation and swell- 
ing. Their activity usually com- 
mences towards evening; or after 
sunset. The Laplanders use tar-cream 
to prevent the insects biting them, but 
that could scarcely be uwd in this 
country. The common Goulard water, 
scented with £au de Cologne, is a 
good remedy in allaying the irritation, 
as also preventing the attacks. Gnata 
seldom or never frequent rooms or 
houses where dUoride of Hmeham been 
exposed. 

Sting of Bees, — ^Although the poison 
a bee emits when it inserts its sting, is 
proved to be a highly concentrated 
acid, the application of aU alkalies 
will not neutralize the acid. The more 
gentle alkalies — chalk, or the "blue 
bag," are much more likely to effect a 
cure, and cannot injure, The same 
person will be variously affected by 
the sting of a bee ; at one time, scarcely 
any inconvenience will attend it; at 
another, much swelling ; again, but 
little enlargement, although great pain, 
&0. The eye suffers considerably, 
though in general the uneasiness is 
local ; but if the back of the ear be 
stung, there is frequently a general 
affection of the system ; sickness, ^d- 
diness, numbness, nervous tremblmg^ 
&c. , &c ., which will sometimes continue 
for hours. A draught of camphor 
jalap, and total reposCi has been known 
to be beneflcial. 
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What U JRiquettef^HfiqxLette may 
be de6]ied u a code of unwritten lawi 
^hich goYem the manners of people 
living in polite society one towarJa 
another, instituted in the days of 
chivalry, the etiquette of gentle man- 
ners has descended to us, and all who 
claim a right to be oonsidered ladies 
and gentlemen have a direct interest 
in a|»holding the acknowledged rules 



of courtesy and good taste, and pre- 
venting so far as they can, the en- 
croachments d vulgarity and ill- 
breeding. 

The English, like the French, O^r- 
inans and others, living under a mo- 
narchical form of ffovemment, study 
and obset-ve carefiuly what is calleil 
the Precedency of Ranks, which we 
here give for mformation : — 



English Table of Freced^^ncy. 



Jitnoug Mt$i. 

TheKinff. 
Prince of ^^les. 
Other sons of the Sovereign, 
fs Brothers, Nephews, and Con- 
sins. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Lord Hieh Chancellor. 

Archbishop of York. 

Archbishops of Ireland. 

Lord rrivy Seal. 

Lord Great Chamberlain. 

Lord High Constable. 

Earl Marshal. 

Dukes according to date of 

Patent. 

Marquesses „ ,, 

Eldest Sons of Dukes. 

Earls accordingto creation. 

Younger sons of Dukes of Royal 

Blood. 

Viscounts according to date. 

Eldest sons of Earls. 
Younser sons of Marquesses. 
Bishops of London, Durham, and Win- 
chester and theother Bishops according 
to Seniority of Consecration. 
Bishop of Heath, and then all 
other Bishops of Ireland according to 
their Seniority of Consecration. 
Barons according to their Patents. 
Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 
Lord Commissioner of the 6i:eat Seal, 
(when existing). 



Among Women, 

The Queen. 
• Princess of Wales. 

Daughters of the Sovereign. 
Queen's Sisters, Nieces, and Cou- 
sins. 
Wives of Dukes of Blood RoyaL 
Wives of Dulles. 

Duchesses. 

Marchionesses. 

Daughters of Dukes. 

Wives of Eldest Sons of Dukes. 

Countesses. 

Wives of Younger Sons of Dukes of 

Blood Royal. 

Wives of Eldest Sons of Marquesses. 

Daughters of Mai^quesses. 

Wives o? Younger Sons of Dukes. 

Viscountesses. 

Wives of Eldest Sons of Earla. 

Daughters of Earls. 

Daughters of Viscounts. 

Wives of Younger Sons of Earls. 

Wives of Eldest Sons of Barons. 

Daughters of Barons. 

Wives of iCnights of the Garter. 

Wives of Smnerets RoyaL 

Maids of Honour. 

Wives of the Younger Sons of 

Viscounts. 

Wives of the Younger Sons of Barons. 

Wives of Baronets. 

Wives of Bannerets (if not Banneiets 

Royal). 

Wives of Knights of the Thintle. 
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Among Jieru 
Treasnrer 

Mwter'^nhe Horse } of theHooaehold 

Secretaries of State being under the 

degree of Baron. 

Eldest Sons of Viscounts. 

Younger Sons of Earls. 

Eldest Sons of Barons. 

Enigbts of the Garter, the Thistle, 

and St. Patrick (being Peers). 

Privy Councillors. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's 

Bench. 

Master of the Rolls. 

Lord Chief Justice of the Common 

Pleas. 

Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

Lords Justices of Chanoezy. 

Vice Chancellors. 
Judges of the Queen's Bench. 
Judges of the Common Pleas. 
Judge Ordinary. 
Banma of the Exchequer (if of the d»> 
gree of Coif). 
Judge of the Court of Probate. 
Bannerets, made by the Sovereign in 
person under the Royal Standard, dis- 
played in an Army Royal in open 

war. 

Younger Sons of Viscounts. 

Younger Sons of Barons. 

Baronets. 

Bannerets not made by the Soyerdigii 

in person. 

Knights Grand Crosses of the 

Bath. 

Knights of the Star of India. 

Knights Grand Crosses ot St. Michael 

and St. George. 

Knights Commanders of the Bath, and 

other Orders. 

Knights. 

Companions of the Order of the Bath, 

and other Orders. 

Esquires (those of the Bath and by 

Creation, are allowed precedence of 

all others). 
Gentlemen (entitled to bear Aims). 



Among Women, 
Wives of Knight G i and Crosses of the 

Bath. 

Wives of Knights of St. Patrick. 

Wives of Knights Grand Crosses of St. 

Michael and St. George. 
Wives of Knights Commanders of the 

Bath. 

Wives of Kniehts Commsndcrs of St. 

Michael and St. George. 

Wives of Knights Bachelors. 

Wives of O)mpanioas of the Bath. 

Wives of Companions of St. Michael 

and St. George. 

Wives and Daughters of Esquires ; vis. 

Wives of the Eldest Sons of the 

Youncer Sons of Peers. 

Danghters of the Eldest Sons of the 

Younger Sons of Peers. 

Wives of Baronets' Eldest Sons. 

Daughters of Baronets. 

Wives of Bannerets' Eldest Sons. 

Daughters of Bannerets. 

Wives of Eldest Sons of Knights of 

the Garter. 

Daughters of Knights of the Garter. 

Wives of the Eldest Sons of Knighte 

Grand Crosses of the Bath, and of 

St. Michael and St. Greorge, and Wives 

of the Eldest Sons of otiber Knighte 

of the said Orders, respectively. 

Daughters of said Knights. 

Wives of the Eldest Sens of Knights. 

Bachelors. 

Daughters of Knights Bachelors. 

Wives of the Younger Sons of the 

Younger Sons of Peers. 
Daughters of Younger Sons of the 

Youxiger Sons of Peers. 

Wives of Baronets' Younger Sons 

Wives of Bannerets' Younger Sons. 

Wives of the Younger Sons of Knighte 

of the Bath, and St. Michael and St. 

Greorffe respective^. 

Wives of the Younger Sons of Knighte 

Bachelors. 

Wives of Gentlemen. 

Daughters of Gentlemen. 

wives of Esquire «. 
Daughters of l^uiies. 



Members of Parliament, Officers of 
the Army and Navy, Esouires, Doctors 
oi Divinity, Law and Medicine, Au- 
thors, Artists^ Merohanti^ and others 



not engaged in retail trade, with their 
wives, sons, and daughters. In publio 
ceremonials — such as Coronations^ 
Weddijigii^ FuDnaalBf the penone 
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gaged are ranged in the above order of 
jirecedency ; the actual rank being often 
reckoned by the office held rather than 
by birth. The " untitled nobility" in- 
dnde some of the oldest of the ooanty 
families, esquires, yeomen, and landed 

arietors ; after them oome farmers, 
9r8, operatives, and servantsi 

For the information of those desir- 
ing to visit or to write to persons of 
rank in England we give the Modes 

of Address employed. 

To the Queen. — Commence your 
letter : — May it please your Majesty; 
or. Most Gracious Sovereign; or, 
MadanL Throughout the letter say 
"Your Majesty," or "Your Ma- 
jesty's," instead of "you" or "yours." 
Conclude with the words : — I am, 
Madam, your Majesty's most faithful 
and most devoted supject, fto. The 
superscription is, "To tiie Queen's 
Most Excellent Majesty." 

To the Prmce of Ifo^— May it 
please your Royal Highness ; or, Sir. 
Conclude, — With the greatest respect, 
your Royal Highness's most dutiful 
and devoted servant. Superecriptum. 
— ^To his Royal Highniwa the Prince 
of Wales. 

Other Royal Prinee§ and Princettes 
are addressed in the same form. 

Princes qf the Blood Royal. — ^His 

Royal Highness the Duke of ; Sir ; 

or, more ^rmally, May it please your 
R03 J Highness. 

ArcAHnehope.'^Thn Most Rev. His 

Grace the Lord Archbishop of ; 

My Lord Archbishop ; or. Your 
Graoe. 

Dubea.'-'BiM Graoe the Duke of 
— . Addreeeed as. My Lord Duke ; 
or, Your Grace. The eldest sons of 
Dukes and Marquesses take;, by cour- 
tesy, their father's second title. The 
other sons and the daughters are 
styled Lord Edward, Lady Caroline, 
&c. 

Marquesses. — ^The Most Hon. the 
Marquess of ^— w Aadressed as. My 
Lord Marquess. 

Ejirls.'—ahe Right Hon. the Earl 

of . Addressed as. My Lord. 

The eldest sons of Earls take, by 
courtesy, their father's second title ; 



but the younger sons are only styled 
the Hon. WiUiam, kc. The dan;^h* 
ters, like those of Dukes and Mar- 
quesses, are known as Lady Mary, &c., 
and are addressed as My Lady. 

Viscounts. — The Right Hon. the 

Viscount . Addressed as. My 

Lord. The eldest sons of Visconnts 
and Barons have no distinctive titles ; 
they, as well as the younger and the 
female branches of the family, are 
styled the Hon. Robert, Hon. Isa- 
bella, &o. 

I>ucJtess.^ThB Right Hon. Lady 
, Duchess of . My Lady. 

Bishops. — The Right Rev. the fiOrd 
Bishop of > Addressed as, My 

Lord. 
Barons. — The Right Hon. Lord 

. Addressed as. My Lord. 
Baroness. — The Right Hon. Lady 

, Addressed, Mi^am. 

Privtf Councillors. — ^The Right Hon. 

Sir Henry . Sir. 

Ministers of State.— The Right Hon. 
W. Ewart Gladstone, M.P., First 
Lord of the Treasuiy, Ac. Sir. 

Commissioners. — To the Right Hon. 
the Lords Commissioners of Hjot Mv 
jesty's Customs, &o. 

Clerfff/men. — ^The Rev. Joseph , 

D.D., M.A., &c. Rev. and Dear Sir; 
Rev. Sir ; or simply. Sir. 

Legal Officials. —The Right Hon. 
the Lord Chancellor. My lK)rd. 

Hia Honour the Master'of the Rolls. 
Sir. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Chief 
Justice of the ^ My Lord. 

To His Honour the Vice-Chancellor 

of ; or to the Right Hon. the 

Vice-Chancellor . Sir. 

Ptusne Judges. — On the bench only 
they are styled My Lord. Addressed 
as. The Hon. Mr. Justice . Sir. 

Navif and Army. — The Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount ^ Admiral of the 
Blue. M V Lord. 

Vice- Admiral Sir Edward —. Sir. 

Rear- Admiral . Sir. 

Commodore Sir Henry—, K.C.B., 
kc. Sir. 

Captain John , R.N., &c. Sir. 

Lieut. Alex. , R.N., &c. Sir. 

Field- Marshal Sir Lo])os , K.G., 

&c. Sir. 
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General Sir William , G.C.B., 

Ac. Sir. 

Major-General Robert . Sir. 

Colonel the Eight Hon. Earl of , 

My Lord. 

Colonel R. W , H.M. Regi- 
ment of . Sir. 

->, H.M. 20th Foot, 



H.M. 32nd Foot, 
H.M. — Dra- 
-. H.M. 42nd 



To Major - 
Ac. Sir. 

Captain R- 
ftc. Sir. 

Captain W. 
goons. Sir. 

Lieut. William 
Foot. Sir. 

Ambassadors and ikeir Wives. — To 
Hia Excellency the Prince , Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary from H.M. the Emperor 
of . Sir. 

To His Excellency the Count de 
, Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
lliliter Plenipotentiary from H.M. the 
Emperor of Sir. 

To Her Excellency the Countess 
de . Madam. 

To His Excellency the Honourable 
Envoy Extraordinary and 



Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States of America. Sir. 

To the Honourable Mrs. . Ma- 
dam. 

Public Companies. — To the Gover- 
nor, Deputy Governor, and Directors 
of the Bank of England. Gentlemen. 

To the Chairman and Directors of 
the Bank. Gentlemen. 

To the Directors of the London and 
Korth- Western Railway. Gentlemen. 

Civic Authorities. -The Lord Mayors 
are those of London, Dttblin, and 
York. 

To the Right Hon. the T^rd Mayor 
of London ; or. To the Right Hon. 

Sir R. Thompson, Lord Mayor of . 

My I^rd. 

To the Right Worshipful the Mayor 

To the Right Worshipful J 

B , Sheriff or Recorder of ; 

OP, To Mr. Sheriff . Sir. 

To the Right Worshipful Alderman 
. Sir. 

In official documents, Aldermen, 
Recorders, and Justices of the Peace 
R -o *tyled Right Worshipful. 



To the Ptight Hon. the Tx>rd Provost 
of Edinburgh. My Lord. 

To the Right Hon. the Lord Provost 
of Glasgow. Sir. 

To the Right Hon. the Lady Mayor- 
ess. Madam. 

To the Right Worshipful the Mayor- 
ess of Plymouth. Madam. 

Esquires. — ^This title is now giTen to 
all professional, legal, and other per- 
sons, aa authors, journalists, artists, 
landed proprietors, merchants, Ac. ; 
but it belongs of right to Queen's 
coimsel, barristers, and attorneys, and 
others taking the rank of gentlemen. 

John Edward Lyttleton, Esq., 
M.D., F.L.S. Sir. 

S — W— , Esq., Attomey-tt-Tiavr. 

It is considered a mark of respect to 
add after the name of the person ad- 
dressed the word " Esquire," written 
in full ; and, where he possesses other 
titles, to add them, as — 

Edward Bolton, Esq., C.B., ftc, fte. 

6. F. Parkes, Esq., F.R.S., &o. 

Our own modes of Address- 
ing Persons of Distinction. — 

Although we live under a Republican 
form of government, there ara many 
persons who have titles to their 
names, and not a few who are readily 
offended if these be disregarded in ad- 
dressing letters, &c. 

A deryynian should be addressed 
Rev. , Rev. Sir. 

A bishop^ Rt. Rev. , Rev. Sir. 

A physician, Dr. ^ or , M.D., 

Sir. 

A lawyer^ , Esq-* Attomey-at- 

law, Sir. 

A Oovemor of a State, His Excel- 
lency 1 Sir. 

A Member of the Cabinet, a Chief of 
a Bureau^ a Member of Coiiffreits, or a 
member of a state, senate, or house^ 
Hon. Sir. 

Etiquette for Gentlemen. ^ 

The true and standard maxim of good 
breeding is courtesy ; you cannot be a 

teutleman until you constantl y pract i le 
indnsse and gentleness. ** Thought- 
fulness for others,, generosity, modes :.y, 
and self-respect are the qusJities whioa 
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make a real gentleman or lady, as dis- 
tinguished from the veneered article 
which commonly goes' by that name." 
A vulgar man has freedom without 
ease ; a gentleman ease without free- 
dom. 

Never altogether dispense with cere- 
mony, even among vour most intimate 
friends. A general quiet observance 
of their wishes, and a desire to earn 
their good opinion — perfectly distinct 
both from stiffness and servility — ^will 
do more to win the respect and friend- 
ship of your associates than all the 
lavish expenditure and flattery too 
often used to the same end. 

In makinff a present let it be in ac- 
cordance with your known means and 
position, and olfer it quietly and with- 
out parade. Its value should be its 
nsef ulness or beauty, and not its mere 
money worth. 

In receiving a present do to with- 
out making extravagant speeches of 
thanks, as such would lead the giver 
to think a present from him or her 
was the last thing to be expected. 
On the other hand, let your acknow- 
ledgment be cordial and gratifying to 
the giver. 

Never keep your hat on in a theatre, 
whatever part of the house you may 
be sittinff m. It incommodes the view 
of those Dehind you, and is a certain 
sign of bad breeding. 

In walking with a lady always place 
her on the side nearest the wall ; and 
in crossing any muddy road or path 
you lead the way, except in the case 
of a crowded road, when yon should 

give the lady your arm to conduct 
er across. In such a case, un- 
less you were walking arm-in-arm be- 
fore, relinquish it when yon have 
crossed. 

In walking alone, keep to the right. 

If a lady inquire the way, inform 
ker, if you can, in as few and simple 
words as possible ; but do not, unless 
the way be difficult to find, or very 
near, presume to show her, as she 
very naturally would not like to walk 
by the side of a stranger. This re- 
mark does not apply to old ladies or 
very young girls. 

Avoid loud laughter or load oon- 

18« 



Versation in all public places, and in 
the street* 

Should you accidentally come in 
collision — or jostle against^with any 
person in the street or elsewhere, apo- 
logize instantly, even though you were 
the offended party. The offence was» 
in all probability, unintentional, and 
you also may have been in some mea- 
sure to blame. 

In speaking of one gentleman to 
another, never, unless you both know 
him very intimately, speak of him in 

any other way than as Mr. ; and 

never, on any account, use the initial 

of his or her name, as Mr. C ^ Miss 

J . 

In introducing persons to each other, 
present the gentleman to the lady ; 
and, where both are of the same sex, 
the inferior in rank or position to the 
superior or elder. Alwajn, when 
making the introduction^ speak the 
names correctly and distinctly, and 
take care that each comprehends the 
name of the other. 

When introduced to a lady, or a 
superior in posHlMi or age, do not 
attempt to shake hands, but simply 
bow ; the advance, if made, must 
come from the other sirle 

In meeting a friend accompanied by 
a lady, bow to him, and always raise 
your hat. 

Two gentlemen walking together, 
and meetine a lad^ known only to 
one, should Doth raise their hats. 

When you meet a lady in the street, 
turn and walk with her rather than 
stand. 

In morning calls it is usual to leave 
your C4ird when tKe family are an- 
nounced as "Not at home." 

The bearer of a letter of introduo* 
tion should deliver it personally, ac- 
companied by his card. In giving a 
friend a letter of introduction, be care- 
ful to leave it unsealed. 

When ^ou receive a letter of intro- 
duction, if sent bv post, acknowledge 
it immediately ; but, if the lady or 
gentleman introduced bring it in per- 
son, courteously receive her (or him); 
and then, if you wiah to continue the 
acquaintance, give an invitation for 
another day. 
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In meeting a lady in the street you 
must not notice her unless she first 
bows This is imperative, except in 
the case of familiar acquaintances. On 
leaving a lady always bow and raise 
your hat. 

On meetingr a male friend, shake 
hands ; an acquaintance, bow, or raise 
the hat; to one much your superior, do 
both. 

Always be punctual ; never make 
an appointment you cannot keep ; and 
never break one unless from positive 
inability ; and, in the latter case, apo- 
logize. 

At dinners never be late ; at even- 
ing parties punctuality is not so im- 
portant. 

In paying a mere visit of ceremony, 
do not call before two or after five in 
the afternoon ; this general rule must) 
of course, be altered occasionally as 
circumstances dictate ; and, unless in- 
vited for any particular purpose which 
will detain you, take your hat into the 
room with you. If any other visitor 
is in the room, the first visitor should 
leave early. 

On calling at a house to inquire after 
a sick friend or acquaintance, send in 
your card, and wait till the servant 
informs you of the state of his health ; 
then immediately leave. 

On no account enter a room — unless 
shown in by the servant or your friend 
meets you at the door — without first 
knocking and obtaining permission to 
go in. 

in paying an evening visit, should 
there oe other people at the house, go 
in, but do not stay long, even if 
pressed to do so, unless on intimate 
terms. 

In dress be quiet, neat, and fashion- 
able, without going to extremes. 
Equally avoid singularity, staring 
colours, and large patterns. Neither 
dress above or below your station ; and 
always suitably to the time of day. 

Whenever you appear in public, 
wear gloves. 

It must be clearly understood that 
m:^rriage puts a stop to all former ac- 
quaintanceships a man may have had, ; 
unless cards are sent — except in such ' 
cases where none are issued. 



Be polite without being fopfndi, 
conciliatory without being servile, 
considerate wilhont being anzion^ 
truthful without being indiscreet* just 
without being severe, and generous 
without being lavish. 

The EfiqueUe of the. Dmnfr-tahle is a 
matter that can scarcely be taught. 
Be punctual in arriving, courteous and 
quiet while dining — moderate both in 
speech and in api>etite. Only partake 
once of soup or lish ; take no wine or 
beer with soup ; do not eat fish with 
a knife (unless fish-knives and forks 
are provided), but use the foric in 
your right hand, and a small piece of 
crust (which leave on the plate when 
done with) in your left ; always break 
your bread, not cut or bite it; when a 
plate is handed to you, keep it, and, 
without undue haste, commence eat- 
ing without reference to the others. 
It is usual to help the guests in regu- 
lar order. In the matters of finger- 
slasses, dessert^ &c., he, "do at 
Kome as the Komans do.'' 

In the matter of giving divnerB, do 
not invite more than you hare com- 
fortable accommodation for ; be punc- 
tual in having dinner served, as wut- 
ing long in the drawins-room is most 
tedious ; be liberal without profusion 
or crowding ; be cool-tempered and at 
your ease, for nothing is more annoy- 
ing to the guests than to have tho 
faults of servants or children talked 
of, or the delay — which even with the 
greatest care does sometimes occur — 
commented upon. 

The hostess must be in the drawing- 
room at the appointed hour to receive 
her guests, and should, by the exer- 
cise of tact, endeavour to set up a 
perfect understanding between them, 
and alleviate, as far as possible, the 
tediousness of the "drawing-room 
conversation." 

On going down to dinner the hoe>» 
escorts the lady who is highest in rank 
or position, or to whom the greatest 
deference is due ; he then seats her on 
his right hand, and intimates, quietly 
but cUstinctly, where the rest shall 
sit. He should not seat relations— 
except man and wife — ^to;:(ether, uor 
two of a sex, or profession, oxcept 
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where it is unavoidable. The host and 
hostess occupy the top and bottom of 
the table, the two most distinguished 
lady guests sitting on either side of 
the former, and the hostess being sup- 
ported by the gentlemen of most con- 
sideration. Gloves should be worn in 
the dra\ving-room, and removed im- 
mediately upon taking your seat at 
the dinner-table. 

Eat peas, currant- jelly, and all sorts 
of thick sauces with your fork. Use 
your deesert-spoon in eating curries, 
various of the softer made-dishes, 
puddings, and tarts ; the latter it is 
usual to eat with a dessert-spoon and 
fork, the latter being in the left hand. 
In helping sauce or vegetables, do not 
put them over the meat, but care- 
fully just within the hollow of tiie 
plate. 

When dessert is served, assist the 
lady next you to some of the choicest 
of the fruit. 

The following, from a very recent 
book of etiquette, is curious, and 
hardly necessary for our readers : — 

"Never smack your lips nor chirp 
with your mouth at or after dinner. 
3 >ou't pick your teeth, nor insert your 
finger m your mouth. Use the butter- 
kuife, not your own, when you help 
yourself or others to butter. Put the 
debris of fish, fowl, or meat on the 
comer of your own plate, not on any 
other, nor on the table-cloth. Do not 
be supplied with more than you can 
eat ; you will thereby avoid leaving a 
portion on your plate. If a junior in 
the company, do not speak much, nor 
attempt to lead the conversation. Bo 
not carrv anything to your mouth 
with a knife. If you cough, place 
your, handkerchief to your mouth. If 
vou have occasion to use your hand- 
Kerchief, do noljook at it afterwards.'' 
. "Do not ask anyone at table to assist 
you if there is a servant in attendance. 

"Never ask to be helped twice to the 
same dish, nor make remarks on qual- 
ity or price of the articles on the table. 

"Always use the proper glass for 
each particular'Vine you drink. 

"Do not speak or drink with your 
mo'ith full. 

" If aakad by any of the oompany 



to drink wine, always replenish your 
glass from the decanter, and bow. 
This custom is, however, almost out of 
date. 

"Never pick & bone with your 
finger." 

In accepting invitations, write at 
once. 

Always go in evening dress to din- 
ner parties. 

After a party caU, or leave your 
card, within a week. 

The mode of serving dinner — what 
to give, how to carve and help it, as 
well as how to make and cook it — will 
be found under the section ' ' Domestic 
Cookery." 

MiquetU m Travelling. — Do not 
take a seat in a railway-carriage or 
coach which you see has oeen engaged 
by any personal article being placed 
upon it, m consequence of the tempo- 
rary absence of the occupier. 

Do not whistle or hum oiSensivcly, 
nor make a noise with your stick, um- 
brella, or feet on the floor of the car- 
riage. 

Avoid smoking, unless you are in a 
smoking compartment, and not even 
then, without permission, if a lady he 
present. Avoid spitting. 

Do not put your foot on the oppo- 
site cushion, nor open or close the 
window if against the prevailing 
wishes of your fellow-travellers. 

Do not talk loudly, especially for 
any lengthened time, when others ai*e 
present. This is a most irritating 
habit— most travellers prefer to travel 
quietly. 

The weather side of the carriage is 
that on which the rain beats or wind 
blows, and vou can always claim to 
have that wmdow shut. He who sits 
with his face to the engine, next a 
window, has usually the nrst claim or 
option of having it shut or open, un- 
less the latter interferes with the com- 
fort of the otiier passengers. 

Alwa]^ open the door for a lady, 
and assist her in getting out and in. 

Never bribe railway - porters or 
guards. 

Avoid the use of the words "gent" 
or "party." 

If you bAve more newBpa])era than 
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one, or having perused the only one 
you have, ofTer it to your neighbour. 

Avoid phicing your feet or legs in 
the way .of your opposite fellow-tra- 
veller. 

Never insist on gettins into a com- 
partment which is full, out ask per- 
napmion to enter, if other parts of the 
iMnn are full. 

If you are cultivating a moustache, 
avoid constantly trimming it with 
your fingers. 

It need hardly be said, never swear 
nor use profane language. 

Kever insist on speaking to a fellow- 
traveller if he shows a disinclination 
to continue the conversation. 
^ If a lad^ enters a compartment that 
18 full, ofier her your seat^ and stand 
until another passenger leaves. 

Never irritate a person who is the 
worse for liquor, and avoid conversa- 
tion with him. If a lady is annoyed, 
you are bound to interfere for her 
protection. 

Avoid interfering in the quarrels of 
relations or of husbands and wives. 

If on a long journey, with one or 
more in the same compartment, better 
to exchange a few commonplace obser- 
vations than preserve a demure silence 
and attitude. 
^ Do not fill np the seats with your 

Eortmanteau or carpet-bag^ if they are 
kely to be required. 
Do not take a dog into the compart- 
ment without permission of the other 
passengers. 

When yon enter a carriage, do not 
hold up your umbrella or stick, nor 
thrust it out — ^on are apt to injure 
others. Carry it suspended in your 
hand, and avoid placing it on the^foot 
of any passenger when you get seated. J 
Make yourself always agreeable and 
obliging! ; this will generally secure 
you an immediate return of good f eel- 
ugand urbanity. 

Etiquette zor Young GirlB.— 

The motto of William of Wycham is, 
"Manners make the man." Manners, 
too, frequently make or destroy the 
happiness of women more than we can 
imagine ; and what the young girl is, 
the woman is almost sure to oecome. 
T^Tanner is^ iuddedi of infinite conse- 



quence, for it is an index of the mind. 
The professor of calisthenics and the 
dancmg-master may drill the body 
into easy and graceful movements; 
but what will these be if the actions 
lack courtesy, and the words gentle- 
ness. 

A polite child should enter the 
room with a bow or courtesy, which 
is the customary mode of showing re- 
spect to strangers. She ought to go 
up to those who speak to her, answer 
their questions clearly and distinctly, 
and then sit down quietly. She may 
hand round cakes, and make herself 
generally useful and agreeable; she 
should, in fact, be seen but not heard, 
fuid certainly never take notice of any 
peculiarity m the dress, appearance^ 
or manner of the visitor. 

Young ladies should always be civil 
to servants or inferiors, and always 
polite when asking anytlfing of them. 
Haughtiness and ostentation should 
be avoided. 

Ladies' Toilet.— The hair should 
be carefully attended to, brushed night 
and morning, and kept clean ; a little 
oil may be rubbed into the roots oc- 
casionally ; and ought to be frequently 
cut, to prevent the ends from splitting. 

The nails should be kept clean with 
a brush and cut nicely, the skin at the 
roots being rubbed back every time 
the hands are washed. 

Tlie teeth being a great ornament to 
the face, and of unquestionable value, 
should be carefully attended to ; wash 
with a brush after each meal with 
tepid water, or occasionally rub with 
a line towel. Notice the first appear- 
ance of decay, and have it stopped by 
a good dentist. 

Stiquette for Ladies. — It is 

absolutely essential t)^t a lady should 
conform strictly to the usages and 
rules of society, and what in a gentle- 
man would be a venial offence against 
ffood taste and good breeding, would 
bring ridicule upon a lady moving in 
the same class. ^ 

Therefore, it is indispensable that a 
lady should observe all proper forms 
and rules, without being either cere« 
monioos or fastidious — avoiding alike 
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ftfFectationaudvnlgarity, prudery and 
insincerity. 

Be moderate in eyerytliing; and 
never try to appear anything but 
what you are ; be gentle and affable, 
and never seek to win by any other 
weapons than simplicity, honesty, 
dignity, and centleness. 
- Dress neatly and plainly before din- 
ner, and, eren when full-dressed, 
avoid all extremes of fashion and or- 
nament. 

On no account appear, even to break- 
fast, in those hideous abominations 
called curl-papers. If you use them, 
take them out of your hair before pre- 
senbing yourself. 

Upon a first introduction, whether 
to a lady or a gentleman, and even 
until the ac(^uaintance be intimate, a 
graceful inchnation of the head is all 
that etiquette demands. 

In travelling, should a gentleman 
address you respectfully and cour- 
teously, you may politely but coolly 
reply ; ^ but such acquaintanceships 
must invariably cease where they 
commence. If the manner of speaking 
to you> be in any way wanting in con- 
sideration and respect, preserve abso- 
lute silence, and* as soon as ^ossible» 
move away. 

If you are' in any difficulty do not 
hesitate to apply to any gentleman for 
assistance, but be careful to word your 
request in the plainest and simplest 
tenns, combining politeness with pru- 
dence. 

In ordinary friendly calU, dispense 
as far as possible with ceremony and 
formality, without overstepping the 
bounds of propriety and selt-respect. 

If the person you are visiting b^ 
preparing to go out, or to sit down to 
. ible, leave quickly, even if invited to 
remRin. 

A visit of ceremony should not last 
more than a nuarter of an hour, and 
you should not i ?move either bonnet 
or shawl. You should retire easily 
and quietly, as soon as possible after 
the arrivid of other visitors, but do 
not let it appear that their arrival is 
the cause, when they are beated, 
take leave of your hoateaa^ and bov 
tothegnesti^ 



Children, dogs, and other impedi- 
menta ( !) must not be taken with you 
on visits of ceremony, though, of 
course, among intimates this hard and 
fast rule is greatly relaxed. 

In walkins through the street be 
careful to widk neither too fast, which 
is ungraceful, nor too slowly, which is 
indecorous. 

On receiving a visit of ceremony, 
rise and advance, offering your visitor, 
or visitors, seats, and then give your 
entire attention to them until the 
short visit is at an end, being careful 
neither to flatter nor to neglect youi 
guests. On a ceremonious visit it is 
not the custom, unless the visitors are 
from the country, to offer refreshment, 
but this rule varies. When your visi- 
tors rise to leave, ring the bell for the 
servant to open the street-door, and 
accompany them to the door cl the 
room and no farther. 

Punctuality in returning visits in 
absolutely necessary. 

A married lady had better not speak 

of " My husband," but " Mr. ;" 

and should observe the same rule in 
speaking to lady friends of their hus- 
bands. Never address a yonn^ lady 
as "Miss," without the addition of 
the name; but say "Madam," or 
"Miss ." 

In meeting a gehtleman in the street 
whom you desire to recognise, bow 
slightly, but do not stop. He will 
then, u the acquaintance warrant it, 
turn and walk with you for a few 
yards. A lady is not obliged by eti- 
quette to recognise a gentleman in the 
street if she does not wish to do so. 

If a lady meet a gentleman in the 
country, or in a park or square, she 
may, however, stop and speak. The 
rule as to this must, of course, be re- 
gulated by the intimacy of the ac« 
quaintance. 

Letter Writixig. •— A letter 
should be polite, courteous, clear, 
simple, and written with appropriate- 
ness to the subject. A good legible 
handwriting is an essential accom* 
plishment. 

Use good, but plain and undeco> 
rated paper and envelopes, avoiding 
tkeeztremfis in the aiiea of envfilopea* 
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Do not be more formal than is abso- 
lutely necessary, but keep studiously 
from the Yulgarity of a "free-and- 
easy ** style. 

Remember that a written letter is 
an important document, and a harsh 
word or expression contained in it 
may be a lasting annoyance, or worse. 

In all cases put the date and address 
on the letter, as well as the name of 
the person addressed, and let your 
« signature be plain and distinct. 

In writing to a stranger on any 
matter requiring a reply, enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. 
^ Do not use wafers — wax or adhe- 
sive envelopes are more respectful, 
and in good taste. 

Gonunence your letter— "Sir," or 
"Madam;" and, if more intimate, 

" Dear Madam," or "Dear Miss ." 

A lady should not address a gentle- 
man other than as ' ' Sir, " unless the ac- 
quaintance is both long and intimate. 

Conclude — " I am. Sir ;" or " I am, 
Madam, yours sincerely;" or, more 

familiarly, "I am, dear Mrs. ^ 

very sincerely yours." 

Ceremonious notes, written in the 
third person, should be brief and to 
the purpose. Do not sign such notes, 
or use the first person anywhere in 
them. 

Etiquette of the Ball-room. 

— ^On entering you must, in the first 
place, find your hostess and make 
your obeisance. A gentleman must 
not dance frequently with one lady, 
nor must he engage her too many 
dances in advance. In private balls 
where there are no programmes, en- 
gagements should not be made until 
the dance is announced. In private 
balls, also, a lady has no option but to 
dance when asked, or sit out that 
dance. When the dance is over, the 
gentlemen takes the lady to a seat, or 
ofiers her refreshment. Where there 
is a regular supper, the gentleman 
must take down his last partner, and 
sit beside her; or, if there be only 
room at the table for the ladies, he 
finds her a seat, and stands behind 
her. If, however, the hostess request 
him to take down another lady, he 
must do so, first finding an escort for 



his last partner. The time for making 
your appearance at a public ball varies 
according to the fasljon and custom 
of the place ; you cannot do wrong, 
however, by presenting yourself be* 
tween ten and eleven. For a private 
ball, the invitations usually specify 
the time. Your dress must be simple 
but elegant ; and remember, that to 
married ladies only belongs the privi- 
lege of attiring themselves in those 
elaborate ball costumes which are at 
once the delight and envy of their 
younger sisters. 

Evemntf Parties.— At these, as 
well as at balls, a room must be pro- 
vided by the hostess for the unrobing 
of her lady guests. The ordinary but 
delightful amusements of dancing, 
music, and sinking are proceeded with 
under the imla despotism of the host 
and hostess. When private theatri- 
cals are given, the laclies invariably 
have the front seats. The hostess 
usually commences the dancing with 
the greatest stranger, or the most 
honoured guest. In leaving make as 
little fuss as possible, bowing slightly, 
if either be close to you, to the host 
or hostess, but making no other sign 
of departure. When, nowever, there 
is a general break-up, your leave- 
taking may be more marked. Do not 
omit to call and express your thanks 
and gratification to your hostess. This 
call should be made some morning 
within a week after the entertainment. 

The Xhdquette of Cotirtship. 

— It is useless here to attempt any 
supervision or dictation on "cnoice ' 
and "selection;" and we can only say 
that careful but delicate and private 
inquiry must be mutually made, and an 
introduction obtained either through 
some mutual friend, and a relative — 
as brother, father, or uncle~of the 
lady. On no account should the in- ' 
troduction be obtained in any other 
way. There are hundreds of proper 
and acknowledged means of bringing 
young people together, — as balls, T»ar- 
ties, pic-nics, &c. — without resorting 
to any violent or presumptuous me- 
Uiods. 
Domesticated habiti personal ^cat* 
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noes, a sound knowledge of cookery 
and the other domestic arts, and good 
taste are above all the merely omat 
mental accomplishments. 

And, as to the conduct of one to- 
wards the other, let the yonng man 
be sincere, gentle, and considerate, 
and the girl confiding, single-hearted, 
kind, and discreet; and their own 
hearts will tell them better than any 
set forms or roles how to please and 
to be just to each other. Let neither 
be over- warm nor over^cold ; let the 
lady respond to the gentloman*s ad- 
vances, and do no more ; and let 
mutual confidence ^ow with mutual 
esteem and love, till the time comes 
when the man feels he may with some 
confidence plead his cause with the 
fair enslaver. 

It has been well said tiiat an offer of 
marriage is the highest and purest com- 
pliment a man can pay to a woman ; 
and, therefore, it should be treated 
with the greatest consideration. 

When a proposal is made which 
cannot, from any real and snfiicieut 
reason, he accepted, let the refusal be 
gentle but firm, and if there be any 
real bar — as a prior engagement — let 
it be said delicately, but at the same 
time unmistakably. Where the cause 
of the refusal is simply on the account 
of "lack of love," no definite reason 
need be given, but the refusal must 
still be most courteous and gentle. 
And here a word to the ladies : — More 
lives have been wasted, more misery 
and heart-ache caused, more despe- 
rately foolish resolves made, and pro- 
jects carried out, through light and 
causeless refusals than from aU the 
ill-assorted marriages in the world. 
It is a woman's duty, when an ofiSr 
of marriage is made to her, to take aU 
the circumstances of the case into 
earnest consideration ; to weigh every 
tittle of. evidence for and against her 
lover; to remember that his happi- 
ness is doubtless resting on her reply; 
th;\t of all women he has chosen her ; 
and then, if she feel herself forced to 
rcf udc, let her be brief, be candid, be 
firm, be compassionate. 

If she can accept, let her allow no 
false modesty stay her lips, bnt^ with 



all delicacy and candour, avow her 
prefei-ence. Remember— 

"Tnie love'a the gift which God has gltrea 

To man aloiw beneath the heaven. 

• • # • • 

It ia the aeeret lympathj. 
The Hilver link, the atlken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mfnd. 
In body and in aoul can biud." 

No man should content himself with 
simply an avowal of love, but lie 
should distinctly and in terms ofTe^ 
marriage ; he may be as eloquent as 
he pleases, but there must be no pos- 
sible doubt or misinterpretation of his 
meaninff. A model proposal was that 
of Verdant Green : — ** Patty — my 
dear Miss Honeywood — I love you I 
Do you love me ?" followed directly 
by a confidential and loving talk of 
marriage and future arrangements. 

Long engagements are most unde- 
sirable, as oftentimes the lady gets 
weary of the monotonous dulness of 
her Me, shut out, as she must be, from 
a great deal of the amusement in which 
her sisters and friends indulge. She 
is like a picture in a gallery with the 
ominous word "Sold" upon it; people 
admire it with a sort of .envious re- 
straint, thinking all the time the pur- 
chaser had bett^ take it away to grace 
his own home. 

When an engagement has fairly 
commenced, the gentleman should, by 
ever^ means in his power — avoiding 
fussmess and conspicuous attention — 
endeavour to streD;rtben in the lady's 
heart the love anil respect for him 
which caused her to accept his prof- 
fered hand. Ue should let every one 
see, by his manly and chivalric de- 
ference to her lightest wish or inclina- 
tion, their relative positions ; and, at 
the same time, avoid all appearance of 
"possession,'' or of monopolizing her 
time or thoughts. No woman likes to 
seem constramed to devote all her at- 
tention to her lover, no matter how 
much she really cares for him. ^Let 
there, however, be no neglect^ no 
broken appointments, no unpunctn- 
ality, no paltry excuses : remember 
that, whatever is apparent, an en- 
gaged girl is constantly thinking of 
her future. And it is natural aha 
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ehould do so, for, notwithstanding all! 
that is said of "woman's rights, herl 
position in life is clear and evident ; 
and what higher honour is possible in 
^ this world than to be man's helper, to 
whom he turns at every trouble, whose 
smile is his best reward, whose kiss 
his greatest incentive ? What brighter 
prospect is possible than to possess 
the power to win over by a kind word, 
and to establish a man wavering be- 
tween right and wrong ? 

It is the gentleman's prerogative to 
urge on the time for the marriage, 
but to the lady exclusively belongs 
the right of fixing the exact day. 
This important pomt being settled, 
the domestic arrangements as to the 
future home of the young couple, &c., 
are made ; and it is usual for the lady's 
mother to provide the table-linen, 
house-linen, &c., and the future hus- 
band the house and its furniture. 

Choioe of a Husband.— As 

few ladies are privileged to initiate 
proposals in reference to spouses, di- 
rections may only be given with respect 
to the acceptance of offer$. Do not en- 
courage the advances of a gentleman 
who is believed to have jilted a lady ; 
yon owe this to your sex and to society. 
pTever believe any one whose protesta- 
tions of love are intense at first sight; 
you may better judge the sentimento of 
the man who loves you by his manner 
than by his words. Should a gentle- 
man select you for attentions in pre- 
fei'ence to others, you are justified in 
recogiiisinghis kinaly disposition; with 
a little encouragement he is likely to 
become your lover. Do not coldly re- 
ject the advances of any respectable 
person who honours you with his pro- 
posals; the timid suitor may prove a 
most worthy one, and anyhow you owe 
an acknowledgment of courtesy to all 
who indicate towards you respect, or 
friendship, or affection. Your good 
sense will teach you to prevent any one 
whom you do not intend to marry pro- 
secuting his advances so far as to neces- 
sitate your giving him a repulse. If a 
handsome present is sent you by a gen- 
tleman whom you cannot accept as a 
lover, return it at once, with a frank 



expression of your appreciation, acconi« 
panied by a regret that you cannot re* 
tain so valuable a gift, in general you 
may look with favour on those gentle- 
men whom your papa invites frequently 
to his table, and mamma rejoices to 
intro4uce to her evening paiiaos. If 
a suitor is known to be intemperate, 
or is understood to be fast in his nabits, 
reject his offers, and on no account be 
entrapped by his professions of refor* 
mation. He is not a hopeful lover 
whose tastes even verge on dissipation* 
His habits may improve, but do not 
stake your happiness upon the chance. 
Do not despise a lover because he is 
poory'^but if he is poor and lacks ap- 
plication, he will not suit you as a 
husband. *' I propose to marry your 
daughter," said a young medicaJ prac- 
titioner to a citizen who had amassed 
a fortune by industry. "Marry my 
daughter, sir ? what have you got to 
keep her with f* " My lancet only, " 
said the young physician, " but I mean 
to use it." "You shall have her," 
said the father, struck by the young 
man's expression of decision. 

Let our young lady readers attend 
to these puting hints. 1. Let your 
accepted lover he some years your se 
nior ; yon will respect him all the more 
hereafter. 2. Do not marry a vulgar 
rich man ; he will not elevate yon 
much in the social world, and any little 
advantage in this way will be more than 
negatived by your having to endure 
manners which are unpleasant to yon. 
3. Break off an engagement with a 
suitor who proves of fitful humours — 
cheerful to-day, and moody or morose 
to-morrow. How could you spend a 
lifetime with one of moods so variable ! 
These are too often premonitory of 
chronic ailment, some disease of the 
brain. 

ChLoice of a Wife.— Marriage 
is the most important step in life. An 
imprudent union is the cause of life- 
long misery, while a judicious alliance 
is the greatest of temporal blessings. 
He who marries rashly is a fool. Early 
marriages are to be recommended 
where the parents of both parties are 
satisfied, where there are proper means 
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of support, and where the yoong lady 
ia of prudent and eoonomioal fitbtta. 
As » rale, a man under twenty«one 
abould not yenture upon maMnony, 
and no time has been lost should he 
not marry till thirty. In ohoosing a 
wife, every man should be guided bjr 
such oounsels as these : — 1. Remank 
the lady's temper. No extent of ac- 
complishments-will compensate for the 
lack of amiability. A lady who an- 
swers her mother petulantly will proye 
% thorn in her husband's pillow. If 
she quarrels with her companions at 
•ohool, she will certainly scold her 
servants and vex.her children. If she 
is susceptible of sliffhts before maniage 
she will after it be liable to jealous 
humours and other unpleasant freaks. 
8. Beware of flirts. A girl who bids 
for admiration, and has smiles for 
•very one, should be met upon her 
own terms. Marriage with tlw heart- 
less is not to be thou^t ol 3. Never 
dream of marriage with one of extra- 
vagant habits. A clergyman bent 
on marriage dined witn a friend 
who posseJgBcd three marriageable 
daughters. Before dinner he had been 
at a loss as to which of the young 
ladies he should propose to. Towards 
the close of the meal cheese was pro- 
duced, and each of the three sisters 
took a portion. Before eating, the first 
pared ner morsel, the second scraped 
hers, and the third took the cheiBse 
lust as it was. The visitor was no 
longer at a loss : he proposed to the 
lady who, cleanly without being extra- 
va^nt^ scraped ner cheese. Let everv 
suitor carefully remark as to his ad- 
mired one*s views concerning domestic 
axpenses and personal attire ; if in the 
parental home she is heedless of out- 
tsy, he may be satisfied that her pro- 
lusion will be boundless when she is 
admitted into her own. 4. The lady 
who exhibits sordid inclinations is un- 
suitable as a wife ; she would introduce 
aaeanness at your f amil]^ hearth, and 
your friends would not invite her to 
their homes. If the object of your 
affections has a wise father and a dia- 
ereet mother, you may make your 
proposals with full oonfldenoe that^ 
14 



should your suit prevail, your future 
partner will be *'a crown to her hus- 
band." 

Dren (^ike Bride.— This is of course, 
much regulated by fashion ; but white 
or light-coloured material, with lace 
veil and orange flowers, is considered 
the most appropriato. 

Dreaa qf the jSrkieigfrooiii.— Ordinary 
morning costume, or black coat and 
trousers, and white waistcoat and 
neckcloth. Satin waistcoats and ties 
are not thought proper on the occa- 
sion. The groomsman should be simi- 
larly attiref 

Ar€88 qf the Bridesnurids.—'UwnaMr' 
ried ladies usually act as bridesmaids ; 
they should be costumed in light silk, 
wiui flowers and ribbons to match. 
To them is assigned the duty of cut- 
ting up the bride-cake, and generally 
taking charge of the wedding break- 
fast and the guests. 

Weddmg Uueats generally appear in 
the morning costume worn at concerts, 
&c. It is usual for some of them to 
attend the church, but they seldom 
go except by invitation. 

Bright and oay morning costume is 
the most suitable style for gentlemen, 
and white or very light dresses for 
lady ffuests. The customary evening 
dress for gentlemen i% however, per- 
fectly admissible. 

Weddmg Corcb.— Though fashions 
are continually changing with regard 
to wedding-csras, the plainer they are 
the better. Silver-edged cards, or 
cards tied together with a silver cord, 
are quiet and pretty. Sometimes 
one card only is used, with the names 

Mr. and lus. on it, or the 

lady's card, with her maiden name, is 
also placed in the envelope. 

The bridesmaids are entrusted with 
the forwarding of the cards and bride- 
cake to the firiends of the youitf couple^ 
and a day is usually nai|ied on the 
card on which to receive their con- 
gratulations 'nit Home." 

A muoli-to-be-commended fashion 
has of late years been largely adopted 
of dispensing with the use of wedoing- 
cards. \^^€ak this is so, the friends 
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ire at liberty to call as soon as they 
please after the return from the honey- 
moon. These various calls, whether 
by invitation, or simply as morning 
calls, must be returned by the bride 



and bridegroom; or, if that is not 
possible, by the bride and her chief 
bridesmaid ; and, with the return of 
these visits, the ceremonial congratn- 
laiions and thanks oome to an end. 



THE ^AVaiTAOE OF FLOWSSS. 

In varioos countries the language of flowers — or rather, intimations con- 
veyed from person to person by means of combinations of flowers — ^is well 
understood. 

, "In Eastern Unda they talk in flowera. 

And they tell in a garland their loTee and eares; 
Each bloKsom that blooms in their Ksrden bowen^ 
On its leaves a mystic language bears.** 

The following list of flowers and their sentiments will enable anyone to 
understand the system : — 



Flowers. 
Aeada, Rose 

„ White or Pink 

„ Yellow 
Acanthns 
Amaranth 
Amaryllis 
A neraone 
Apple HIOROOin 
Arbor Vitsa 
A rune (Wake Bobin) 
Aaricttla 

„ Scarlet 
Rsehelors' Buttons 
Balm 

Basil, Sweet 
Bay l<eaf 
Bay Tree 
Bay Wreath 
life Orchis 
Belladouna 
B«tony 
Bindweed 
Birch 



Birdsfoot, Trefoil 
BIttr. Swt NightshadeTruth 
Blackthome DiflBculty 

Blue Bell Constancy 

Klue Bottle (Ceatsory) Delicacy 



SeNlfmsiits. 
Platonic aflfectiop 
Elegance 
Secret affeetfon 
Artifice 
Unchangeable 
Pride 
Sickness 
Temptation 
Unchanging friendahtp 
Ardour in poreuit 
Fainting 
Avarice 

Single blesaedness 
Sympathy 
Hatred 

I change but in dylog 
Glory 

Reward of merit 
Industry 
Silence 
Surprise 
Humility 
Gracefulness 
Revenge 



Box 

Bramble 

Broom 

Bryony 

Bnlrush 

Bur 

Buttercup 

Butterfly Orchis 

Cactus 

Camellia 

Candy Tuft 

Cauterbnry Bell 

Cardamime 

Carnation 

„ Striped 
„ Yellow 

Centaury 

Chamoinils 



Stoicism 

Envy, Remone 

Neatness 

Prosperity 

I>oc11ity 

Importunity 

Childitthness^ rlebes 

Gaiety 

Warmth 

Unpretended ezeellenoe 

Architecture 

Acknowledgment 

Paternal error 

Woman's love 

Refuaal 

Diadain 

Felicity 

Energy in advenity 



Flowtn- 
Cherry Tree 
Cherry, Whits 
Chestnut 
Chickweed 



Education 
Deception 
Luxury 
Rendesvoos 



Chrysanthemom, Red I love 
„ „ White Truth 

Yellow Slighted love 



Cinquefotl 

Cisttts, or Red Roee 

Clematis 

„ Eveigveen 
Clover, Red 
Cloves 
Cockscomb 
Columbine 

M Purple 
Z Red 
Coriander 
Cowblip 
Cranberry 
Creases 
Crocus 
Crow Foot 
Currants, Bunch of 
Cypress * 
Dahlia 
Daisy 

„ Double 

„ Michaelmas 

„ Red 
Dandelion 
Dittany 
Dock 

Dog's Bane 
Dragou Plants 
Ebony 



Beloved daughter 
Popular favour 
Mental beauty 
Poverty 
Industry 
Dignity 
Singularity 
FoUy 
Resolute 

Anxious and trembling 
Conoraled merit 
Fensivtineas 
Cure for iieart-aehe 
Subility 
Abuse not 
Ingratitude 
You please all 
Mouming,(iespair,death 
Instability 
lieauty, iunnoenee 
Participauon 
Cheerfulness in old age 
Beauty 

Oracle, coquetry 
Birth 
Patienoe 
Deceit 
Snare 
Darkness 



Eglantine (Sweet Briar)Poetry 



Elder 

Blm 

Endive 

Everlasting Pea 

Everlasting Thora 

Fennel 

Fern 

„ Flowering 
Flax 



2^alousnMS 
Dignity 
Frugality ■ 
Lastinfr pleasure 
Solace in adverK'ty 
Fore« 
Sincerity 
Fascination 
DoBB«»tle indosL-y 
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Forget-me-not 

Fozfclove 

GHncian 

Hawkireed 

Bavthora 

Heart's EiM. Pnrple 

Wild 
Heath 
Heliotrope 
Hellebore 
Hemlock 
Hemp 
Uolif 

Honersaekle 
Hop Bl(HiM>ai 
Horse Chestnat 
Hyeclnth 
Indian Grees 
Iris^TeUov 
Ivy 

Jiwrolne, or Jwnmine 
Jonqail 
King Cop 
Labumom 
Larch 
Larkapor, Dooblt 

Pink 

Lanrel. HonntsiB 

Lavender 

I^mon Bloeiom 

Lilac, Purple 
- White 

Lily, White 

Lily of the Valley 

Lime, or Linden TiM 

Lion Wort 

Lobelia 

London Pride 

Lotos Flower 

Love in a Mist 

Love Lies Bleeding 

Liioem 
.Lupine 

Lychnis 

Madder 

Maid Wort 

Maffnolia 

Maiden Heir (FenA 

Maise 

Mallow 

Mandrake 

Maple 

Maijoram 

Marsh Mallov 

Marygold 

„ AArlean 
„ Garden 

MignoMtte 

Mint 
Mistletoe 

Moss 

Mountain Ash 
Mulberry Tree 
Musurd Seed 
Mfrtle 
NareiMsus 
NMtertiam 
Nettie 
» Stinklag 



SmIimnU. 

Forget-me>not,tnie love 

Insincerity, a w\A 

VirKin pride 

Qniekslghtednese 

Hope 

You oeeopymytbonghti 

Live in idJenen 

Solitude 

Devoted to yon 

CaluiBy 

Too will eaoee mydeetb 

Fate 

Foreslgbt 

Bond of lore 

Injustioe 

Luznrianoe 

Sporty amnsemaat 

Besignatlon 

PasAlon, fin 

Friendship 

Amiability 

AlftwtioD 

t^ish to be rkli 

Forsaken 

Audacity 

Hanghtlnetl 

Ficklenese 

Ambition, glory 

Distrust, assldnity 

Fidelity in love 

Firat emotions of lo?e 

Modesty 

Purity and sweetneee 

Betom of happtnese 

Conjugal fldelitj 

Confidence 

Arrogance 

Frivolity 

Estranged love, dtonee 

Perplexity 

Hopeless, not hesrtlees 

Life 

Voracioosneie 

Kttligious enthoalMai 

Calumny 

TranqniUity 

Love of natnn 

Discretion 

Plenty 

Mild dispoiltlOB 

Barity 

Reserve 

Blushes 

Humanity 

Chagrin, pain 

Vulgar-minded 

Jealousy A naeaslneee 

Toor qualities surpaai 
your beaoty 

Virtue 

Obetadee to be over- 
come 

Ennui, Tffhtm 

Prudence 

Wisdom 

IndilferenM 

Love 

Self-esteem 

Patriotism 

Cruelty, 

sunder 



FUfwen, 
Nightshade 
Oak Leaf 
Oato 
Olive 

Orange Tree 
Orange Blosiom 

Ox Bye 

Osier 

Pansy (Heerf i Eaee) 

Parsley 

Passion Flower 

Pea, sweet 

Peach Bloeeoa 

Pear Tree 

Penny Boyal 

Peony 

Periwinkle, Bine 

Peruvian Heliotrope 

PheasanVc Eye 
Phlox 
Pimpernel 
Pink 

„ Carnation 

^ Indian Doohle 

„ Variegated 
Plane l*ree 
Plum Tree 
Polyanthoe 

„ Lilee 
Pomegranate, Flow 
Poppy. Bed 

V Scarlet 
Primroee 

Evening 
« Bed^ 
Privet 

Queen's Bockel 
Ragged Robin 
Ranuncnlns, Oerden 
Rocket 
Bos^ Cabbage 

„ Champion 

„ Christmas 

„ Damask 

j» Deep Red 

,, Quelder 

m Moss 

„ Musk 

M Cluster of 

^ Bed (bud) 

„ Thorulese 

« White 

„ „ (wttbered) 

„ York A Lancaster 
Bne 
Bush 
SaAron 
Sage 

Saint John's Wort 
Scabious, Sweet 
Scariet Lychnle 
Shamrock 
Snap Dragon 
Snowdrop 
Sorrel, Wild 
Southernwood 
Spearmint 
SpeedweU 



Boreery. witehemU 

Bravery 

Mosie 

Peace 

Generosity 

Your purity equals 

your loveUnees 
Patience 
Frankness 

You oeeupymythoai^ts 
Feasting 
Belief 
Bespeet 

1 am your o^tivs 
Affection 
Flee awav 
Anger, a frown 
Pleasure of memory 
Intoxicated with 



/ 



sure 
Borrowfhl remembranee 
Unanimity 
Change, assignadoa 
Boldness 
Woman's love 
Always lovely 
Befhsel 
Serious 

Perfbrm your pronlsee 
Pride of riches 
Confidence 
Mature elegance 
Consolation 
Fantastic extntyagtnee 
Eariy youth 
Inconstancy 
UuDatronised medt 
Defence 
Fashionable 
Wit 

Bich In attraellOD 
Bivalry 

Love's ambassador 
Deserve my love 
Relieve my anxiety 
Youthful Lore 
Bashfoluess 
Touch of life 
Confession of love 
Capricious beauty 
You charm me 
Youth and bean^ 
Beauty 
Ingratitude 
Heedless of love 
Forge tfnlness 
Union of sentiment 
Disdain 
Docility 
Marriage 
Esteem 

Animosi ty ,sapentltloii 
Widowhood 
Sunbeamed evea 
Ligbt-beartednese 
Presumption 
Befinement 
Wit 111 timed 
Jest, bantering 
Warmth of sentiment 
FideUtj 
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Flowtn. 
Star of B»thieh<itt Onldanee 
Bur Wort Aftor-thonglit 

Star Wort (MicbMtaBM 

DaiBy) Weleomo to a _ 

Btoek (Ginr riMTOi^ Laating biMrtj 
Btrav (brokaa) Ruptnn 

„ (irliola) Ualon 

BaDflower HaoffhtliMM 

Bweet Baiil Good Wishes 

Bveet Briar (EflMtiiM) I womd to IimI 
Bwt. Saltan (CwtMiy) Felldty 



Flawen, 
Travollor's Joy 
Trm of Life 
Talip, Red 



Bureet William 
Bycamore 
Tao^jr 

Q'en-veek Stock 
Thistle, Cornmoa 

M Scoteh 
Thorn, Braneh of 
Throat Wort 
Thyme 



GaUantty 
Cnrioeity 



Promptitude 

Austerity 

BeUliatioa 

BeTerity 

Meffleoted betniif 

▲ctiTi^ 



Safety 

Old age 

Declaration of 

BeaotiAdeyee 

Hopetem love 

Platte^ 

Deceit 

Benaibllity 

IntoxleatioB 

Paithfnlaeec 

Fidelity tn 

Froeperltj 

Preedom 

Poreaken 

Paternal eflbeHea 

Joy In 

Borrow in 

Rod 



The first prinoiple to be obeervad in 
the construction ot the floral love-letter 
is that the pronoun / or me is expressed 
by inclining the flower to the lef t^ and 
the pronoun thou or thee by sloping it 
to the right ; but when represented by 
drawings on paper, those positions 
should be revened, as the flower 
should lean to the heart of the person 
whom it is to signify. The articles o^ 
an, and the may be expressed by 
tendrils — ^the first by a single ten- 
dril, the second by a double tendril, 
and the third by one with throe 
branches. 

The second rule is that, if a flower 

i>resented upright expresses a partica- 
ar sentiment, when reversed it has a 
oontraty meaning. Thus, for example, 
a rose-Dud upright, with its thorns 
and its leaves, means, " I fear, but I 
hope." If the same bud is returned, 
held downwards, it signifies, "You 
must neither hope nor rear." But» if 
the thorns be stripped off, it expresses, 
«< There is everything to hope." Be- 



„ Telio. 
Venue's |jo(^fng-glasi 
Veuos's Fly-tcai^ 
Verbena 
Vinel.«lf 
Violet 
WallflAvw 
Wheat 
WiUov 

„ Weepisi 
Woodbine 
Woodserrel 
Worm wood 
Xanthium 
Yew 
Zinnia 



I prived of its leaves it signifies, "There 
> IS everything to fear." Thus tiie ex- 
! pression may be varied of almost all 
the flowers by ^^'^"g'^g their positioii. 
The flower of the marvgold, for ex- 
ample, placed on the head, signifiea 
*' l^ouble of spirits ;" on the hearty 
"Trouble of love;" on the bosom, 
"Weariness." The pansy, held up- 
right, denotes "Heart's ease;" ra- 
versed, it speaks the contrary ; when 
presented nprij^ it is understood to 
say, "Think of me ;" but when oflfered 
pendant, it means, "Forget me." And 
thus the amaryllis, whioii is the em- 
blem of pride, may be made to express 
"My pride is humbled," or "Your 
pride is checked," by holding it down- 
wards, either to the left or the rights 
as the sense requires. In the same 
manner, the wallflower, which is made 
the emblem of fidelity in misfortune, 
if presented with the stalk upwards, 
Vould insinuate that the person was 
considered no friend to tlus unfortu- 
nate. 



OOMBINXD AZiD ooMPouvD SDmminni. 



Anxloos ana trembling Red Columbtne 
Esteem and love S trair berry Tree 

Oraee and eloqaenee Yellow Jaemine 
PleaNnre and pain Dog Roae 

Purity and iweetnsis White Uly 



BAantiful ejree 
Beloved daughter 
Good wlahee 
ICeJected addreeeea 
Betiremeat ei^oyed 



Variegated Tulip 
Cinqnefoil 
Sweet BaeU 
lee Plant 
Han or Bias 



PXBBONAL BBNTIMXNTS. 



Stnttntntt. 
X change but in dylag Bay Leaf 
I deeire to please Maaei 

X CboI aU my obUgations Lint 
I llTe for thee Cedar 



I love Bed ChiyMuiUiemnm 

1 wound to heal Eglantiue 

I am for ever thine Dahlia 

I am poor hut lievfp VenaifiMS 
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SenHmfenU. .Flowen. 

I am resolved to win Pnrple Columbine 
I am your eaptlre Peach Bloasom 
My banet my antidote 1 White Poppy 
My eomplimeota Irie 

Yooooeupymytboaghta Purple Violet, Paney 
You plealie aU A Bunch of Cnrranta 

YManalwajBloTtiy Doable ludian Pink 



Sentmentt. Ftowtn, 

Too are all that iiilovelv Austrian koBe 
You are intoxleated 

with plHuture Peruvian Heliotrope 

You have no claims Pasqoe Flower 
Yoar qiialitteit surpaes 

yoorlerelli 



DAJrCXVO. 



The daaoei most popular in America 
are quadrilles, of four, eight, or six- 
teen ; and round dances, as waltzes, 
polkas, mazourkas, varsovianas, ga- 
lopades, schottisches, and country 
dances— of which last there are many 
varieties, including the Highland reel 
and Boger de Coverley. It if impos- 
sible to properly teach the steps of 
these dances on paper. Thev must be 
learned by seeing them performed by 
a dancins-master, and regularly prac- 
tised wiui a partner, before a lady or 
gentleman becomes perfect enough to 
take nsrt in a round dance at a party 
or pnolic balL 

Trmkch, Terms used in 
Dancing. 

AJaJbt.— At tin tnlnb. 

A vo» pftracs.— To your places. 

BaioMCU. ~ Set to partners. 

BaUmeuM em siokIBmI— The gentlemen join 
right hands with partaers, and sot in the form 
•fa ernes. 

Balmien «n reiML— AU Joia hands and set in a 
circle. 

BaUaton fimlrw m l^irM.— The four dnaeers 
■et in a line, holdlnfr both hands. 

€fkaim» Ji^Mm.— Biffht and left 

Ckaim AnffkuM doMe.--Th% right and lift 
double. 

Ckaim 4e» 4MMe.~f^adlee' ebain. ^ 

CkaiM 4at dtmea dotMe. — Doable ladies' 
ebain, which is performed by all the ladies 
eomroenclng at the same time. 

Oftossn A dnite tt A pvifdhs.— Mere to the 
right and left. 

CkatBKM arou-B, Um$ Ut kuUi U d$Aaun.^ 
Oentlemen all ehangs pinees with partaen^ 
and beek again. 

(kmtrt partU pomt Iw flvlrss. •> The oCbtr 
dancers do the same. 

Dumi cMas Anglmm.—U^M right and left 

Demi SMwiieet— The ladles all adTsnoe to 
the centre, giving right hands, and retain to 
l«lRce8. 

Dem pam^mud^,— Half promenade. 

Dtwd umr d tfitalr*.— Four hundH half ronnd. 

Do»-dt-dot — The two opposite persons pass 
ton ltd each other. 

Jbi oMUrt 40»% w M «sml «l «n nrrilrfc— The 



first lady and opposlto geet^emaa adTaaee and 
retire. 

Ai osmvl qmairt et en erri^.— The four oppo- 
site persons advance and retire. 

Em awmt tnie datM Jbie.'^AAvvam three 
twice. 

Gnmde promemade tome lee hmii, -^ All the 
eight dancem promenade. 

Le fframi rend.— All join bands and set in a 
dlTDle. 

Lee damua em sMiiltiwt.— I^adiee right hands 
aeroas, half round, and back again with left. 

Zm gramde ttmr de nmd. — AU Join hands and 
dance quite round to places. 

Lm wtteee pomr lee sasaiMrs.— The gentlemen 
do the same. 

Ats d'AUewiamde,-^ThB gentlemea turn their 
partners under their arms. 

Foe de Bosgw.— This step is peculiar to 
Southern Prance, and bears a strong resem- 
blance to the step of the rsdowa. 

i7«<rmMraas.— Betom to places. 

Retrmmren em dtmmant la maim ^onek.— -The 
two opposite reeiOMf, giving left hands. 

'^bnr A eoM.— Turn the corners. 

Tour dee eiams.— Turn partners. 

3V(nMrs«s.— The two opposlto persons ex- 
change placee. 

IVavereee deux em dormoMtlamaim^bvUe —The 
two opposito exchange places, giving right 



Quadrilles.— 7V^ ^^rtt SeL 

Plgnre 1. Ln Pabtalok.— Klgbt and left; 
set and turn partnerH ; ladles* chain; half pn^ 
menade, and half right and left. 

Figure S. I/Brs.p~ Leading lady and oppo- 
site gentleman advanee and retire; cbasMS 
right and left; eroea over to each other's 
places; chassss right and left; re-croMy and 
turn partners.— /)oiiU« VEte. Both couples ad* 
▼anee and retire, and croae over ; advance and 
retire again : eroas, chasaen to right and lef^ 
balances and turn partners. 

Figure 8. La Pools.— First lady and oppo- 
slto gentleman croae over, giving right handSf 
bsek with the left ; balances four in a line, and 
half promenade ; two advance and retire twice ; 
four advance and retire ; half rlglit and left. 

Figure 4. La TnionSB.— Pint couple ad- 
vance twice, leaving the lady at left of oppoHite 
gentleman, and first gentleman retireii ; two 
ladies cross over and change sidoM, while first 
gentleman pawies between them up the centre ; 
the »sme repeated to plaees ; set and turn part* 
ners. 

Or, Figure 4i La. FanoaALB. — TbU is 
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nmkllv aubitltated for Trenlae, battbe two are 
ne^er danced In tho same qnadriUe. The first 
couple advance twice, leaving the lady oppo- 
site ; the three advance and retire twice ; first 
centleman advaneea twice, and set; hands 
four half round, and half right and left. 

Figure 6 La Fimalk. —All change sidee and 
back ; leading lady and opposite gentleman ad- 
Tance and retire; chassea right and left ; cross 
ever ; chasees right and left ; re-cross and turn 
partners ; ladles' chain; all set in a cross, geu« 
tleman outside; all turn partners to plaoes; 
finish wiUi grand promenade^— Or, all prome- 
nade or galop; advance to centre, and retire; 
half promenade ; advance four, retire, and re- 
turn to places ; ladies' chain, and grand prome- 
nade. 

Each of tbe figures Is repeated by each set 
of partners.. Trenfseand Pastorale are substi- 
tuted one for the other at tbe pleasure of the 
daucers. but both are not danced, the First Set 
eoasistingof five and not six figures. Tbe best 
known quadrille is Payne's First 8et, but the 
mnstcof every quadrille is arranged in precise 
time, so that no confusion arises; the masic, 
indeed, greatly assisting the dancers. 

Tht Lancers, 

Figure 1. La Rose— First lady and opposlta 
gentleman advance and retire; advance a se- 
cond time and turn in the centre ; top couple 
lead between the opposite couple, returning 
outride; set to ctirners. and turn. 

Figure S. La Ix>i><>ihka.— First couple ad- 
Tanoe and retire; advance a necond time, leave 
tlie lady in the centre and retire; Mt and turn 
partners; advance and retire in two lines, and 
ttirn partners to places. 

Figure 8. La I>or«kt.— First lady advances 
and stops opposite geutieniaii; salute and re- 
tire to places, turning to the right, four ladies' 
hiiuds across; turn opposite gentleman; re- 
croMM with rif^ht hands and turn partners. 

Figure 4. L'Etoilk. — First couple advance 
to the couple on the right and salute; fan 
round to the couple on the left and same ; iksa 
chasses croises, leading couple returning lu 
places, right and left with opposite couples. 

Figure 6. Lbs LAMcisBa. — Grand chain, first 
couple promenade in the centre and face off the 
figure, the side couples falling in behind ; all 
chasHea acrosn and dechasses; all east off, 
ladieH to the right, gentlemen to the left; meet 
partners and lead up the centre ; fall liaok in 
two lines, advance and retire in two lines; 
turn partners to plaoes. 

Grand promenade at the end. 

ThA CatecUmians. 

Figure 1. The two leading conples hands 
across and back ; set to partners and tnm ; 
ladies' chain ; half promenade half right and 
left. The other two couples repeat this. 

FIgnre 2. First gentleman advances and re* 
tires twice ; all set at comers and torn, each 
lady passing into thenextlady's place ; having 
changed partners all promenade round. The 
second, third, and fourth gentlemen repeat this 
figure; then all will have regained their 
places. 

Fiifiire 8. Flrnt lady and opposite gentleman 
advance and retire twice, turning In ottntre, top 
couple leading between the opposite couple, re- 
turning outside; set at corners and turn; all 



advance and retire twice, In a drele, vfitk 
hands joined ; repeated by the other conples in 
succession. 

Figure 4. First lady and opposite gentUnnan 
advance and stop; their partners Immediateij 
do the same; both conples turn partners to 
plaoes; ladles to the right, each Into the 
other's place; gentlemen to the left, each fnre 
the other's place; repeat; promenade to places 
and tnm partners; other couples repeat tte 
figure in succession. 

Figure 6. Leading couple promenade rsand 
Inside the figure; the four ladies advance and 
retire ; tbe four gentlemen do likewise: all set 
to partners and turn ; grand chain, half rocnd ; 
all promenade to places, and turn partners; 
all chasses croises; repeated by the other 
conples in succession. 

Promenade for finale. 

Parisian QuadriUe, — ^Danced as in 
First Set by any number of ladies and 
gentlemen, arranged, couple by couple, 
in two lines. 

DoMe QuadriUe.'^iyajicod by four 
couples, double sides and ends. 

Figure 1. Lb PASTAtAiir.— Top and bottom 
couples right and left, while the side couples 
dance chains Anglaise ontside thi>m. All four 
balances to partners. The four ladies hands 
across, and back to places. Half promenade, 
top and bottom ouuples ohatne Anglaise, whilst 
sioe couples grande chaine round them. 

Figure S. L'Btb.— Top lady, and lady on her 
right, wlth*their opposite partners, perform 
L'Ett! (each forming a semiekrcle to the left lo 
crossing over to opposite places). The side 
couples repeat the hgiire. 

Figure 3. La Puulb — The top Isdy, and 
lady on her right, with opposite gentlemen, 
set in two cross lines. Side couples do like- 
wise. 

Figure 4. La Pastobalb.— Top and bottom 
couples dance La Pastorale with the two 
couples on their right. The latter do likewise 
with top and bottom couples. 

Figures. La Finals. — All galopade round. 
The top and bottom couples galopade forwardH; 
and, whilst they are retiring, the side couplen 
advauc«, and as they retire, top and bottom 
couples galopade to opposite places. Side 
couples do the same. Top and bottom couples 
re-advance; and, while they retire, the side 
conples re-sidvanoe, and as they retire, top sod 
bottom galopade back to places. Side couples 
do likewise. Double ladies' chain, and galop, 
ade round. Side couples repeat the figure, 
which finishes with a galop all round. 

Spanish Danoe.— All stand in 
two lines, as for a country dance, ex- 
cept that — 

The first gentleman Is on the Isdies' side, 
and the first lady on the gentlemen's sldn. 
First gentleman and second lady dance to each 
other, and cbaoge places, while first lady aci 
second gentleman do same; fir«t gentlfman 
and lady dance to each other, and chanip' 
places, while second gentleman and lady do 
same ; first gentleman and second Udy dancs 
to each other, and ohsnge plaoes, while &t>t 
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iMHy and second seotlflniftTi do mro«; finit gen- 
tif iiiAii and iteeond lady danoe to each other, 
and chaitKe placeH ; all four then Join hands in 
tbf oeucn^, and change placeit. in the same 
order as liefore, foar times: all four pousetta, 
leaving the second lady and gentleman at the 
tup, as in a country dance; the flrat couple re- 
peat the same fliiure with every succeeding 
couple to the end of the dance. When thera 
are many conples In this dance, it can be com- 
in«<u>^ in Keveral places by reversing the po- 
bitioo of the lady and gentleman at (say) every 
fourth eoople. 

The PoDca. —The step of the 
polka 18 aimple enough when once 
learned. 

it conMists merely of three steps and one 
rent. The gentleman commences with a sliglit 
spring on his right foot, at the same time 
sliding the left food forward. This Is the first 
roovement<the toe of the left foot being pointed 
outward, and the heel pointed towaids the 
riglit foot). The right foot Is then brought up 
to the left with a slight spring, tlie l«ift foot 
being at the same time raised. This is the se- 
cond movement. Then £Ui on the left foot, 
ra'tHlng the right foot behind, whicli is the 
tliird movement. After a rest of one quaver, 
fipring with the left foot, and slide the rigiit 
forward, thus reversing the movement. The 
polka is danced in conples all round, across, 
and np and down the ball-room; the gentleman 
ht»lding his partner by the hand and waist, and 
the lady resting her left band on her partner's 
ahuulder. 

The Scliottisolie is % popular 
round danoe.' 

Tlie couples stand as in the polka. The gen- 
tleman commences with his left foot, and slides 
it forward ; brings up the right loot to the 
place of the left toot, again sliding the left for- 
ward ; springs or hops on the l«ft or forward 
fuot; repeats this movement to the right, be- 
ginning with the riKht foot, sliding it forward, 
bringing up the left foot to the place of the 
right, and sliding the right forward again, then 
hopping on the right The lady makes her 
corroMponding steps in time to the music. The 
inuVMiii«nt then changes Into a series of double 
hopt and a double rotation. Spring twice on 
tbv left f«)Ot, turning half round ; twice on the 
right foot, turning half round ; twice again on 
tlie left foot, turning half round ; and then 
twice again on the right foot, turning half 
round. Then begin as before, and so proceed 
in a series of circles right roond the room. 

Tlie Waltl. — ^AU the waltz steps 
>- valae a deux temps, redowa^ Yalse a 
trois temps, &c. — must be learned of a 
master; or, better still, of a partner 
who will patiently waltz with you till 
you are sufficiently au fait to waltz 
with a stranger. The things to be 
avoided are hnnry^ anxiety, and awk- 
wardness. 



Walts Cotillon.— Take places m 
for a quadrille. 

First couple waits inside; first and second 
ladies advance and cross, and cross with a 
waits step: first and second gentlemen the 
same; thira and fourth couplns follow; and 
firvt atid second couples waltz to places, as 
also do the third and fourth. The side couples 
separate and Join bands with top and bottom 
conples, forming four in a line; all advance 
and retire twice; then all cross and turn; re- 
advance and retire twice, and re-cross over to 
places. The four couples then waltz round to 
places. Qrand chain; gentlemen remaining in 
their places, ladies passing under the arm of 
each gentleman till they have regained their 
places. This completes the figure, which is 
repi'ated four times, each couple In suoeession 
taking the lead. 

Circassiaa Circle is danced in 
couples round the ball-room, the ladies 
at the right of the gentlemen ; the first 
and second couples leading off thus : — 
Bight and left dancers set and turn 
partners ; ladies' chain ; waltz ; and 
so on right round the circle. The 
dance may be commenced at several 
places. 

lie Galop. — Thegalopade is gene- 
rally danced towards the end of the 
evening, or as the conclusion to a 
waltz, by any number of couples. 
The gentleman commences with his 
left foot, and the lady with her right ; 
each making eight short sliding steps, 
and then half turn ; a^in advance 
and half turn, varied with a vaLse • 
deux temp step. 

Conntry Dances are nearly all 
danced, without any particular step, 
to quick music. The following is one 
of tne easiest and most popular : — 

Merrie England, — 

Pour linns of sixes— three ladies and three 
gentlemen ; the ladies on the right of the gen- 
tlemen ; three sets of four, haiid'> across and 
back again, balancez to partners, and turn to 
places. Right and left and back ai;ain; Udies' 
chain and back again; all advance and retire, 
advance a second time, and the leading couples 
pass through to face the third line; then begin 
again until first couple arrive at the bottom of 
the dance. 

Polka Country Dance. — Dancers 
form two lines— ladies on the right, 
gentlemen on the left. Top lady and 
second gentleman set a polka step, 
and cross into each other's placed ; 
second lady and top gentleaian repeat 
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Bome to places. The two conples 
polka down the middle and back again. 
Same repeated till bottom ooaple are 
at top, and so on at pleasnie. 

The Trhmpk, — This good old- 
fashioned oonntry danoe is at once 
graceful and attnustiye. 

The daaeen stand In tiro fwri ladlts on 
one side, gentlemen on the other. First Udy 
end gentlemen dense down the middle end op 
egeln; then the ledy peesee down the denee 
with the next gentlemen, followed by her 
pertner. The two gentlemen now leed the ledj 
up between tbem,eeeh teking her by one bend, 
end holding their other hende ebore her.beed ; 

Kueette eU round, end repeat figure till all the 
liee baye been taken In triomph through the 



Htghkund ReeL—ThiB, more or less, 
is the general reel of the English, 
Irish, and Soots; except that the 
latter adopt the Highland step^ which 
cannot be taught on paper. The 
dancers, in parties of thrae or four — a 
lady, or two ladies back to baok, be- 



tween two gentlemen, in line to form 
one reel — chassez and form the figuro 
eight, the gentlemen changing places 
at each torn of the figore ei^ht^ and 
dance to partners ; aiul contmne the 
figure according to the time of the 
music. 

i9tr J^o^er de Ooverleif. — ^This^ tiie 
merriest of the old Knglish coontiy 
dances, is usually the last danoe dF 
the eyening. 

All the eompeoy, yomg jnd old, Ibnn In two 
Hnee; ladlee on the left from the top. end (•»> 
lemen on the right. Top ledy end bo^ttam gwn- 
Ueman edTanee to eentre, give right hmnd, 
turn round, end retire; top gentlemen end ledy 
do the seme. Top ledy end bottom gentlenseM 
edvanoe end turn with left bend ; other eewple 
do the same. Then the same la repeated with 
both bands, and again with a bow to each 
other; the other eonple el ways repeating 
same. Ledles then torn to right and gentto. 
men to left, promenade to bottom of the rooee, 
meet partners, the first oouule Joining hande 
and allowing the other ooupleH lo p«ae under; 
the first oonple remaining at the ^ 
peat «d r 
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Patehwosk. — ^This ]a & nice way 
of using up scraps of silk, satin, and 
velvet, which would otherwise be too 
small to convert to amynsefol purpose. 
Pin-cushions, sofa^nshions, and many 
similar things are done in this way; 
and when cafico and cambric are used, 
'jiuilts are made. Rich materials look 
veiy handsome in mosaic patterns, 
stars, diamonds, and other fancy 
shapes, which should be cut from card- 
board or tin plates. Old envelopes, or 
other waste writing-paper, out from 
the shapes, may be used in backing up 
the pieces. The satin or other material 
is then tacked on the paper, and the 
various pieces are sewn together. It 
requires care to arrange uie colours 
well. The studv of any mosaic wood- 
work will greatly aid in this, as far as 
the effects of li^t and shade are con- 
cerned. 

Cloth Paiehvfork,—Vot this kind of 
patchwork a pattern should be chosen 
of rather large-shaped pieces, each 
piece bound with galloon of decided 
colour. Handsome borders for table- 
covers can be made by this means. 
The pieces of doth are to be selected 
of as many bright and decided, hues 
as can be obtained. Each piece may 
be about the size of an ordinary play- 
ing-card, and have a pattern oraided 
upon it with gold-coloured worsted 
braid. A lady with taste would make 
every design different, and, this beins 
done, the outline of each piece should 
be made correct, and the binding, of 
the same shade as the braid, put all 
round. It should be placed on the 
right side, and neatly sown down with 
the same coloured silk, and then 
turned over the edses, and secured on 
the reverse side ; we pieces are then 
seamed together, with due regard to a 
symmetrical arrangement. 

PcUdiwon k QniUs are formed in the 
same way with pieces of silk, plain 



and flowered, or with pieoes of printed 
cotton, arranged into regular circles, 
squares, and diamonds, so as to pro- 
duce a harmonious design. 

Veedle-Books are usually made 
with a pin-cushion on one side— that is, 
instead of two thin covers merely, one 
side oonsistB of two pieces of paste- 
board, with a margin of ribbcm be- 
tween, and stuffed with flanneL The 
flannel leaves for needles should be of 
different sizes, neatly cut in delicate 
points around the edge, or woriLed 
with coloured silk.- These booka can 
be round, or square, or oblong. Some 
make butterfly needle-booka; the out- 
side wings of embroidered velvet, the 
inside of silk, and flannel, for needles, 
between. The body is stuffed with 
emery. Needle-books are made in 
many fancy shapes — a pair of bellowa 
is one of the most popular. Each side 
forms a pin-cushion, with a piece of 
kerseymere for needles between them, 
and a bodkin for the nozzle. 

XBmery Bags are made in various 
forms. &me are merely little square 
bags, stuffed hard with emerv ; others 
are made round, and paintea like an 
apple, plum, or peach ; others imitate 
a uttle barrel, with coloured cord for 
hoops. But the prettiest are imita- 
tions of strawberries, made of crimson 
merino, worked with green and brown 
silk to represent the calyx and spots 
of the strawberry. Unless these bags 
are made of verv firm stuff, th 
should be lined, lor the emery is p» 
to sift out. 

Knitting. — Persons with weak 
si^ht, and even those who ar ^uite 
blind, can produce delicate mtted 
articles. Great attention must be paid 
to the position of the hands and fingers 
in knitting. The implements re either 
two, four, or five needles, sometimes 
called pins. The one on ^hich the 
stitches are to be tranafrtr ed is hvld 
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in the righb hand ; the work itself, and the other needle, or needles, in the 
^fL The work being held in the left hand, the needle in the same hand must 
be held closely pressed between the palm and the third and fourth tingers, 
while the foremost stitches are kept near the point by the thumb and the 
second finger; the first is thus lett free to assist in knitting, slipping the 
stitches forward, shortening the point of the needle, &c. The other needle is 
held between the thumb and first finger of the right hand, and rests on the 
palm. If four or five needles be employed, the two absolutely in use must -be 
held as described ; the others naturally fall below the left hand. Now look 
to the following instructionB and the diagrams. 

To Castonwith Two PhuL 
— Make a loop at the end of 
the thread, and put it on 
tiie left-hand pin ; take the 
other pin in the right hand, 
and slip it into the loon, 
pass the thread between the 
two pins, and bring the 
point of the right-hand pin 
m front ; pass the thread 
through the loop on the left 
pin; there will then be a 
loop on each pin (see dia- 

rn). The loop must then 
slipped on to the left- 
hand pm. Ifepeat, by put- 
ting the right-hana pin 
through the loop, and pam- 
ing the thread between the 
pins as before. 

Plain JTwifttfiflr.— When yon have cast on the stitches, the pin with the 
tftitoheB on it moit be held in the left hand; turn the thread round the 

little finger of the 
right hand, and pass 
it under the second 
and third fingers, and 
over the fore-finger; 
with the right hand 
put the other pin into 
the first loop on the 
left pin ; with the fore- 
finger of the right 
hand the thread mn^t 
be passed between the 
pins, and, by bring- 
mg the h^id through, 
one stitch is formed ; 
then t£^e the loop of 
the left pin and re- 
peat. 

To Slip a SfUch is to transfer a stitch from the left pinto the right without 
knitting it. In oil hnxUing the first stitch of every row should be slipped to 
make the edge firm and even. This is not given in the directions to work the 
patterns, as it would much lengthen the description, but is to be observed sa 
a fixed role ; fox example, when.a tow commences thus, knit two tOQether, work 





>W1 :— Slip tl 
lebniUecfon 



Z A DIES' WOBK. ^ 

8 follow! : — Slip the fint ititch, knit the second, and torn the Blipp«d itilch 

To Mate Too, Three, or 
More StUehet. — Turn thw 
thr««ii M niMijr tiiue* ronnd 
the pin u E F O, and in the 
next TOW ; pearl a etitch and 
knit a stitch alternately, tak* 
ing off one turn of the thi«ad 
Mchtime,foTMtnaD7ititche« 
ae were ntada in the low be- 

To JUate a 5(>(<A.— Bring- 
ing the thread forward IvB- 
tweea the pna. When this 
atitoh ia worked in the next 
row, it will form an ope^ 
atitcb. 



To Knit Three SlUrJit* loofCher.—Biip one rtitch, knit two ititchea ttnether. 
Mid with the point of the left-hand ^in tnni the ilipped ttitcii over ^e two 
knitted together, leaving bat cue ititch. 

Pearl, also called Seam, 




ang plain 

ititcbea. 



gin the row with the 
thread in /rimt of the pin, 
psBB the point of tiie pin 
dotB» the atitcll, tnni the 
thread ronnd the pin, and 
take it off sain pUm knit- 
ting ; repeat, always keep- 
ing the thread in front. 

Pearl and Plain SlUehe^ 
in the Same Sow. — Fatm 
the thread to the back 
of the work before knit- 
ting plain stitcbeii, and to 
' before pearling 

To Pearl Two or Three Siildiei (ogetfier.— Keep the thread in front of the pin, 
pa^ tbe point of the right pin liouni two or three ititchea, and pearl them to- 

To Jfaie a SlUch in Pearl ^niUin?.— Having the thread ixt/nmt of the pin, 
turn the thread round tbe pin so ai to bring it in front again. 

To RaiteSlUchet. Hold 

the work on the rii/ht aide. 
Put the pin in the side of 
tbe work. (See diagram, ) 
Pass tbe thread round Oie 
pin and bring it tbrougbso 
as to form n stitch of ^ain 
knitting, liepeUil totbs 
d of tbe row. 
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To Oad^f.—^jok two, pan th« one 
fint kuittM OTor the other ; knit ono, 
pus the preceding one over i^ uid 



The numbei' paawd orer 
ftre reckoned at cMt off. 

LadM Knitted Spencer tyr JaekA 
— Materiali : Four huiki Scotch tctr- 
let wool, snd one blkofc; two bone 
knitting pirn. 

Cast on for bsok 24 atitche* ; work 
back and forward ; increase to 64 by 
outing ap the wool in front of the pin, 
before the laat ititch of each row ; 12 
rib* plain, decrease to 26 bj^ taking two 
together before the last atitch ofeaoh 
tow, eaat off, lift for ihonldsr, where 

r>a finieb easting off, 26 atitohe^ knit 
rib« plain, increase to 60 for neok, 
knit 24rib« pUin,* knit from thefroni 
20 ititchei, take two together, then 
knit to the end of the row, caiting np 
the wool before the Uat ititch i 
form the front and the back 
B.I na time, plain row, then repeat 
from*, till 20 intake* have been made 



the raqsiiwl ami 
of atitcuiee cd on 
the pins, and dirida 
them eqnally betwe^ 
the other puis, keen- 
ing the fotutb at fiftt 
pin to knit with, md 
with thia pin knit the 
&M ititcL that waa 
oaat off On knitting 
off, the Uiree or four 
ptnafom one rmind. 
To Join Two neat 
of Knitting togetlter.— 
Put the two pdni eoa- 
taining tii* woA to- 

eer, the deepest at 
back, and iritfa 
a third pin pat it 
thron|[h one ttitcli o£ 
each ptn (aee diagram), 
and knit the two to- 
gether aa one stitch. 

Decrtating, or Knit- 
ting TtBo SUlcket (o- 
giSier. Merely knit 
two stiteheaaa if thef 
> weraonoL 
_ the middle <tf the wo^ and 20 
atitches have been iidded at one aide ; 
aaw thia to the baok, then begin at 
the other (honlder, and do thi* aide 
the eame, aew to the bMk, knit three 
ribs acre** the bottom, join on tb* 
black wool,* work two rib* and » row 
of hole* by casting np the wocd and 
taking two together, two riba plain, 
oaat 0^ lift the atitohe* aU ronod the 
front with blaok wool, MtdKfwst fran 
■ ; draw a narrow riUMa tuoagh tba 
holes, top and bottotn. Sleevaa may 
be knittM for thi* jacket hj casting 
on 74 atitohe^ knit 3 rib^ then de- 
crease to 50 stitches by taking two to- 
gether at the end <d each row, knit 50 
riba, join on the black wool and knit 
two plain, two pnri, till tha blaok i* 
two mobe* deep, cast oS, aew np the 
■leeva^ and saw into tiie jacket. A 
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Ga«t on 90 stitches ; plain first row, 
aeoond row three pUun, two purl, re- 
peat to end of the row; repeat second 
row again, which forms a plain and 

Imrl stripe alternately; work the 
en?th of five-eighths, and at the end 
of the back row cast on 24 stitches, to 
form the arm-hole^ knit three rows 
plain, then make a low of holes by 
casting up the wool to make one etitoh, 
take two together — ^this last row ia 
purled— knit two plain rows, east off; 
thistorms the one side, knit the other 
side in the same way, then aewnp the 
Bides till within two inches of the top^ 
which is left for the sleeve ; join the 
row of holes together, and ran a bine 
ribbon through them, knotted in front* 
For sleeve, cast on 72 stitches, knit 
two rows plain, decrease to 60 bv 
taking two together at the end of each 
row, work 14 rows, a row ol holes 
flame as ronnd the tpp, two.plain tows, 
east off, sew np the sleevoi flodpnt tt 
m the jacket. 

LadM KnUied AodBiig. — Hate- 
rials: Six hanks Scotch fingerins vod, 
white or scarlet^ or, when wowed in 
■tripes, any two colours may be used — 
a French wool, "Bonna Mai%'' is very 
flnitable; foar needles, Ko. 13^ or finer 
if the French wool is used. 

Cast on 82 stitches on each of two 
■eedles, and 33 on the third, which 
will nu^ 07, join together and work 
nmnd, first row plain, second row two 
plain, twojpnrl all round; repeat till 
the work is an inch deep; the plain 
atitohes being always worked over the 
plain, this forms the top of the stook- 
Ukf ; work plain all round, except one 
•titch purl for the seam ; continue to 
do so tdl it is eight inches long; then 
begin the intakes at the thirdfltitoh 
from the seam, alip one, knit one, pass 
the slipped one over the kfiitted one^ 
work one plain, purl the seiun-stitoh, 
one plain, then tiULe two together; do 
this every fifth row eight tmes, then 
six intalus, having six rows between 
each — ^this shapes the stocking ; work 
plain round; except the seam-stitch, 
4| inches long; you have then dO 
stitches on the needles ; put on one 
needle 16 stitches on eaoh side of the 
•esm^tcb, then leave the remaining 



34 on two needles, this divides the 
stitches for the heel ; the part where 
the seam-stitch is, forms the heel, and 
ii worked back and forward, one purl 
and plain row altematelv, slipping al- 
ways the first stitch without workinsL 
keeping the seam-stitch purled; wane 
in this manner 34 rows, which form 
the length of the heeL To close it, 
purl two stitches past the seam-stitch 
on the purl side, take two together, 
purl one, then turn the stocking and 
begin on the right side, knit tiU two 
past the seamHititch, then take two 
together, knit one^ turn again and 
purl till three past the seam-stitch; 
take two together, purl one; tuni again 
and knit till three past the seam* 
stitch ; take two together, knit one, 
turn again and work as before, always 
knittix^ one stitch beyond tiie last; 
.till there are only three stitches left ; 
eaoh side inworked, then knit two to- 
gether, and turn without knitting one 
after, repeat plain and purl aide till 
the stttobea are all worked on one 
needle — ^this forms a gusset ; the seam- 
etitoh need' not be continued in the 
gusset. With the needle en which 
the ^sset ia on, lift 17 stitches down 
the side of the heel, and on one needle 
knit the 34 stitches that were left for 
the fronts then lift 17 stitches on the 
other side of the heel, and on that 
needle knit the half of the gusset, one 
plain row all round, and down the side of 
the heel that was first lifted to the Ust 
three stitches, knit two together, kuii 
one, knit the front across, and, at the 
b^j^ning of the next needle, knit one; 
take two together, work round and 
repeat these intakes every alternate 
row 10 times at each side of the heel ; 
work plain round four inches in length, 
keeinng the needles in the same posi* 
tion as when the heel was finished; the 
front of the stocking beong on one 
needle, there should be the same num- 
ber of stitches on this needle as on the 
two back needles; begin tiie intakes 
at the same side of the btooking as at 
the heel, three switches from the end of 
the needle on the under side of the 
foot^ take two together, knit one, then 
on the next needle knit one, take two to- 
gether, work to the last three stitches, 
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take two together, knit onOt next needle knit one, take twp together, repteat 
these four intakes every alternate row till there are 24 stitches in all, being 
12 on the front needle and 12 on the two back ; place them together, sad knit 
one front and one back stitch together, slip the one stitch over the laat woikad 
one, and so close the toe. 

OerUleman's Comforter, — Materials : Six-thread fleecy wool, blue and wl 
or any two colours ^ needles, No. 9. 

Cast on 68 stitches, knit five plain rows, 6th row knit five stitches, 
one, take two together to the end but five, knit them plain. Three rows x»bun 
knitting. Repeat from the 6th row, and knit three patterns in each ocUonr 
until long enough ; cast of^ and finish with a fringe. 

Crochet is, perhaps, the most popolar kind of fancy needleworit. By «U 
tending to the following instractions, any lady may acquire a knowledge of 
the mode of proceeding. 

STTTCHBS TJ8ED IK CBOGHBT. 

Chain 8iUek is the foundation stitoh in all crochet Make a loop on the 

hook and draw the cotton through it. 
This forms the first chain stitch. 1^ 
drawinff the cotton through this one^ 
a second stitch is formed; and so oom- 
tinue. 

Plain or Single Orochet, — ^Inaert 
the hook in the foundation loop^ 
and draw the thread through the 
' two loops. 

Double Crochet, — Insert the hook 
in the loop, and draw the ootton 
through it, which will leave two 
loops on the hook; draw the cotton 
through the two loops, which leaves 
one loop on the hook. 

Twist the ootton once over the hook ; insert the hook in 

the loop and draw the cotton 
through, there will then be 
three loops on the hook; draw 
the cotton through two loops, 
there will then be two loops 
on the hook ; draw the cotton 
throueh the two loops, there 
will then be one loop. 

Long Stiich, — Twist the cotton twice 
over the hook, insert the hook in the loojx 
and draw the cotton through, there wul 
then be four loops on the hook ; draw the 
thread through two loops, wluch leaves 
three loops ; again draw the thread through 
two loops, there will be two loops ; once 
more draw the thread through two loops, 
there wiU be one loop. If a longer stitchisre- 
quired, twist the cotton again over the hook. 
In working the patterns be careful to observe the difference between the 
words "into" and" under;" the former means "into the loop," while the 
latter is worked into the space " under the loop." This plan is adopted in 
all the crochet-books. 
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Crochet Anli-maeaaaar qf Faigermg 
TToot.— Matorialf : Two hanka icu-let 
wool, two white, one yellow, one 
blaok, and a boDe orochet-hoak- 

Work with the scwlet wool & ehi^ 
■titchea, then 3 treble, pattins them 
in the ■econd cbsin-Btitoh, then 3 ohain 
vtd 3 trable, putting tham in the Bsme 
chsia-rtitch u the other 3. Tikis ii 
the let row. Turn the waA round, 
moke 3 chain, work 3 treble into the 
centre chain of last row, then 3 chain 
and 3 treble into the lame centre hole, 
turn, and repeat till ;oa have 2S points 
in tlie stripe. Work 4 itripea of scar- 
let and 3 of white. Join the yellow 
wool at the beginning of the Ist stripe, 
and work round it thoa — nuke 7 
chain- stitches, work I double-stitch 
in the 3 chain-stitches which form 
the point, then repeat till it ia worked 
round. Do bo to the other 6 stripes. 
'When this is done, they are joined to- 
gether with the black wool, scarlet and 
white stripe alternately. Join the 
blaok to the scarlet stnpe at the be- 

Sinuing, make 5 chain, work it by a 
onble-stitch into the yellow chain of 
the white stripe, then 6 chun and a 
double-stitch into the vellow of the 
scarlet stnpe, repeat till yon get to 
the end of the row, join on the other 
stripes in the same manner. Finish 
hy making of the wool left 14 tassels, 
two inches io length, to be fas' 
to the top and bottom of the 



Crochet Ctuhion ia IFoot.— Make a 
chain the length of the cushion with 
the darkest shade of red, and work 2 
rows of double crochet, each row be- 
ginning at the some end. 3rd row. — 
Witii and shade. 4th row. —With 
3rd shade work 3 stitches, '2 of gold, 
7- Repeat from ' to the end. 6th 
row.— With 4th shade, 2 stitches, •! 
gold, 2 red, 1 gold, 1 red, 3 gold. 1 
red. Repeat from *. 6th row. — 1 
lishtoBt red, "2 gold, 2 red, 2 gold, 3 
rciL Repeat from *. 7th row.— The 
s.inie colour and pattern as the last. 
8tii row,— The same as 5th. ftth row. 
— Same as 4th. 10th row. — Same as 
3rd, nth row,— Same as 2Dd, 12th 
roiv. — 1 darkest red and 1 lightest 
green 1 atenwWljr to bo end oE Uu 



work 1 long, 1 chain, miss 1, and re- 
peal to the end. In the 14th, ISth, 
16th, and 17th rows nse the 2nd, 3rd, 
2ud, and Ist ahade of green, beinA 
dark in the centre and light <m eacE 
side. A narrow ribbon T^vet can be 
run in the centre row at gteen. 

OrocAet Sdging, — Coimnenoe with 
12 cliaiiL Work 1 single in 4 donbla 



chain-stitch, 1 chain to croM tbe stem, 
1 single in round loop, 3 treble, 1 
single. Repeat these b stitches twica 
more in round loop, 4 single on stem, 
g chmn, 1 tingle in 3rd chain back to 
form a dot ; 3 chain, join to 3rd divi- 
sion of leaf, 9 chain, make a dot, 3 
chain, join to 2nd division of leaf, 10 
chain, tnm back, 2nd row, — I single 
in 1st chain stitch. After last dot 
turn back 3 chain, 2 treble 3 times in 
loop formed by 10 chain ; 3 chun, 1 
single in same loop ; turn back 4chain, 
I smgle in each 3 chain of last row, 9 
chain, make a dot, 3 chain, 1 single in 
3rd chain-stitch from last dot in 2nd 
row. 9 chain, make a dot, 3 chain, 1 
single in 1st chain-stitch after 1st dot 
in 2nd row. Repeat from the com- 
mencement, makmg 19 chain instead 
of 12, and 4 chain joining to the last 
dot oi last row ; then 10 chain; before 
turning back, work 1 single in 3rd 
ch»ji-8titch after 1st dot in last row, 
and join Ist division of leaf to the 3 
chain before last dot in last row. 

ITettilltr. — - The first preparation 
for this kind of work is a piece of fine 
string or strong thread. Tie it in a 
knot to go over one foot, and come up 
to a convenient distance from theeyes; 
or a shorter string may be fastened to 
tliekliwor toabeavy cn«hioD. Hav- 
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ing filled your needle, fasten the end 
of the thread in a slip-knot on the 
Btirmp, and you are ready to begin. 

Plain NeUmg. — Pass the thread 
thns joined to the stirrup over the 
fore, second, and third fin^rs of the 
left hand, the fore-finger being dose to 
the knot, and the mesh hehl under , 
the thready and straight along the 
finger. Pass the threMl under these 
fingers, and catch it up with the 
thumb. Leave it to hang over the 
hand in a loop, pass the needle up 
through the loop over the fingers, 
under the mesh, and under the founda- 
tiou'thread^or the stitch to be worked. 
0Eaw the needle through, in doing 
which you form a loop, which catch 
over the fourth finser of the left hand. 
Gradually let the wread off the three 
fingers, and tighten it into a knot, to 
form itself dose to the mesh. Then 

Saduallv tighten the loop, still over 
e fourth finger, taking care not to let it 
go wUU it is drawn nearly tight. This is 
the elementary stitch in Netting — ^the 
only one — from which every pattern 
is compounded. If well done, the 
ttiteh will just be tight enough to allow 
the mesh to slip from it» and the knot 
will bequite close to the mesh. It 
forms a cQamond. 

Square Net^ng, — ^To produce a piece 
of netting which shall be square, and 
in which the holes shall be oi the same 
shape, begin on one stitch; in this net 
two. Turn, and do one stitch in the 
first, and two in the last. Turn again, 
and work a stitch on every stitch but 
the last; in this do two. Continue 
until you have, along one side, as 
manjr holes but one as you require. 
For instance, if in your pattern you 
have thirty-six, you want thirty-five 
onlv. Now do a row, stitch for stitch, 
without any increase. This makes the 
comer square. After this, net the last 
two stitches of every row together, 
until you have but one. 

Fancy Stitchee. — Round Netting. — 
This stitch is particularlv strong, there- 
fore especially suitable n>r purses, mit- 
tens, &c. From the mode of working 
it contracts considerably, and will re- 
Quire at least a fifth more stitches 
than |4ain netting with the same mesh 



to make any given length. Begin as 
for plain nettilg, but draw the needl« 
completely out &om under the n^esh, 
without inserting it in the stitch ; tJien 
pass it through the loop on which you 
aro to work, turning the needle up- 
wards and towards you. Tighten the 
stitch, as in common netting. 

Honeycomb Netting. — ^This requires 
four rows for a perfect pattern, and 
must have an even number of stitches. 
1st row. — Miss the first stitch, and 
net, instead of it, the second, then the 
first ; now net the fourth, and after- 
wards the third. Kepeat'^to Uie end 
of the row. 2nd row. — ^Plain netting. 
3rd row. — ^Net the first stitch plain, 
then miss one ; net the next ; net the 
missed stitch ; repeat^ until you ooroe 
to the last stitch, which net plain. 
(This row, it will be obsei^'ed, is 
exactly like the first, but with a plain 
stitch at the beginning and ending of 
the row, to throw the holes into the 
proper places.) 4th row. — Plain net- 
ting. Kepeat these four rows alter- 
nately. 

Long Twisted SHteh ^Do a row ci 

round netting with a fine mesh ; a 
plain row, with a mesh double the 
size; and then another row like the 
first. (Useful for purses.) 

Embroidering on NetAng is done 
either in simple darning which only 
permits such ffeometrical pattwns as 
can be worked by counting threads ; 
or by real embroidering of flowers, 
leaves, and other designs, in chain- 
stitch. To do this, have the pattern 
drawn on light-coloured crape, which 
tack over the surface of the netting 
and put the latter into a small hand- 
frame. The instrument used for the 
work is a tambour-needle, and it is to 
be done in the ordinary tambour- 
stitch. Generally, in this sort of work, 
the flowers, leaves, stems — ^in shnrt, 
every part of the design — are edge<i 
with a line of chain-stiteh in the finest 
goldthread. When all the embroidery 
18 done, draw out the thread of crape, 
as you would those'of canvas in work- 
ing on canvas and cloth. 

Netted Neck-tic-Six shude^ of blue 
Berlin wool ; mesh small ; neb eightx 
stitches ; net six rows of eaen shad^ 
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rspsat the sludw nntfl of the width 
Twjuired; cart o^ ud finiah with 

ararittf bone StitoliM. — 

These stttaOM are osed in snch & Uige 
variety of work that loma a»pUii»tion 
of them ia neossB&ry. Both the plain 
*tld ttaej stitobes MS tnnch need aa 
tricunuigi bx childmk^a »iiH tadiea' 
dr ca a w . nie VArions atitchea make 
cheap and pnrttf additiooa or heading! 
to embrmdery m place of inseHion. 
This work ia also initable for dretaea 
and jackete made of wsahioj; materiala. 
In tuing coarse ailh, tvrist, or tine cord, 
ailowance must be made for the differ- 
«Doe in tiie aise of the atitchea. 

CAoM ^JitcA.— Make a knot in the 
tiiread, and diwr the needk throD^ 



to the right dde of the material : in- 
■erC the needle again in the lame place, 
and draw it out a tittle nearer to yon; 
the thread ahonld f^nn a loop nnder 
theii«edk; do not draw it too tightly. 



the diagram better than by any expla- 
nation we can give. Place the needle 
straight in the material, keeping the 
thread alwayi underneath the needle. 
Cami jSliteA. Flaoe the needle dia- 



gtmally in tike work instead of straight, 
aa in the one above. 

Dovilt Coral mtrA. Thia ititoh is 
worked in Om Mune manner as the 
preceding one ; the only differeuoe is 
"--^ " has two brancke* instead of one. 



Before « 



fi»ined by tacking Hawthorn's braid over the broad linee, 
™i>SWen rather oloae, and araon tiie braid, to prevent it 

IK. When fastening on or oa; a smaU piece of the braid is tnra. 
vnua the ovtluM has bean fonned by tite braid, the laoe ititche 



by tite braid, the laoe ititchea are 



Ponrr-iACE woke. 

_ nemg to woik Uie pattwns, they shonid be rendered strong 

by being pMted or gammed on ooloored calico. The outline of the do- 
sign u fwmed by tacking Hawthorn's braid ore. " 
abtches bsing 
stretchinR. w 

neatly. Whui 

woi*ed in with MeoklttilBirg thre«J,"the'aiiee v»ying awording to «w «o- 
gree of ooars^eea required. Jfa bstming off the thiwd, great care should be 
STw J ■*? '*, •^™"'y^ .J^*" *« wlwl* d>««" w TOiied, the tMskinge of 
tbe bnid ahoohl be carefoUy cnt, and the pattern preMrved for after nse. 
Fomt Oa Brvxelia. This U the moat simple of ttie stitohee owd in Point- 
laec^ and is the fomidation of 
all tiie others. It is produced 1^ 
making a •noceasian of button- 
hole ratchei^ distant from eock 
etber about uie tizteenth part of 
•a ineh, leaving the loops looce, 
•nd an the same length. Hay- 
tliom's braid has an imitation 
of the Brnssds edging attached, 
which saves the neeenity of 



Bnutelt Ltux. This is a repe- 
tition of the former stitch, and is 
carried baokwards and forwards 
until the whole space is filled np. 
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Foinl d'A leiifon u ft nj»- 
fol Btitch for the veiiu of 
leavee, or for the bonndarf 
of a pattfitn which has k 
Rtnught line on one or both 
aidai. II fonni a pattern 
like a hem-ititcb, beii g 
worked with an alt«mata 
Btitch on one of the tvo 
lines which an to be the 
boundarisB, cue being 
taken that the Uireads 
oonw over nnd under each 
other at every allemalo 
•Utch. 

DoiUile Pomt de Brmtt- 
la. — Commenoe by draw- 
ing the needle and thread 
through the braid ; then 
make a loop of the thread 
bom right to left, bringing 
it tmder the thnmb of tbo 
left hand ; then paaa tha 
needle through the bnud 
and through Uie loop, le*T- 
Ing a abort length oi the 
tluread to work the next 
row OD ; draw the needle 
DonUs PolDt d« BiDgDeK through, and a aort of 

double stitch, secure and 
tif^t, is (ortnod. ^e dirtanoe of the atdtchea must be regulated b^ the tine- 
nen of the work and the siEe of the thread used. The second row is worked 



Ompurt Bart, or Saleigh 
Iioee. This {Uustration re> 
preMDts one of the moat uce- 
ml varieties of thia branch of 
needlework, because it ia ap- 
plicable to many other kinda 
of work aa well as to the point 
lace. The bars may be car- 
ried from one point to mother 
in any irregular manner, as it 
is not neceaaary to preeervo 
uniformity, which would give 
the work a formal appearance. 
ii«p<ir.i>n<riui«nL^ After ^ Ih. mST,;! th. 

giroondwork are tilled in with this looping backwards and forwarda, ever; lino 
IS worked in solid button-hole stitch with very fine thread, introducing tha 
dot aecordiug to taate. The dot, which ia generally introduced in the centra 
of each bar, is formed as follows : After working iiiree or four stitches in tlia 
button-hole or Point de Braielles stitch, turn the thread ronnd from right to 
lefti put the needle into the last clow stitch, bringiiig it iniidatiw loop i thoa 
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take the thread which forma the left aide of the loop, and tarn the thread 
tiuee bnieo roQnd the needla } draw out tiie neaJie, (uidcontiuoe to finish the 
lina with Qie doae atitohes. 

Point dt IVnutf. Thia 
stitch is the siuEe aa the 
Point de BruxuUes, .except 
that foiir button-hole ttitchea 
must be worked iu each loop 
inatead of one. 

Point tPAngUterre. This 
ia a useful atitch, ood hna » 
pretty eflect. The ground- 
work is formed by paaaing 
the thread acroBs the apace 
to be tilled up, and fastening 
h by A stitch at the opposite 
aide to keep it in it* place ; 
Uien paaa the oeedle on 
Vdnt As TsDlBS. Uirongh a apace accordiiig to 

the SIM required for the 

SDwea, and cany the thread back to 
e other aide. When a aatGcient num- 
ber of threads are inserted to fill np the 
apaoe, they mnst be croaaed in the aame 
manner, taking care to carry the thread, 
aa in darning, ander and over the Srat 
row of lines. A spot ia then worked in 
each point, where the threads cross each 
other, by pasains the needle under and 
OTcr the four threads, five or six times 
round, carrying the thread to the next 
point by twisting it twice nnmd the 

Botrtu of Point iFAngleterrt is similar 
In character to the prei^iug stitch, bat 
» nnd for fining np nnaller apace*. Commence by carrying a line across the 
space, and return I^ twisting the thread eight 
or ten times round the tiist, thns making a 
double twisted line ; pass the neeille on t« a 
space which will divide the opening into e^;ht 
(Uviaions, and carry the thread backwards and 
forwacda in the same manner as the first. 
Wlum eight of these twisted lines are made, 
Jaateu them together with a stitch in the 
centre ; then commence the spot in a similar 
umer to the previons stitch, but work more 
mds — eight or ton wiU be required, and 
ish by carrying the thread back to the edge 
by twisting it twice round the first f oundatiolt 
BoMlMofFMiitd'^liSliLan. line. 

■ Ihttal Venfiiaa Ban. Pass the thread aorocs the space 

two or three times ; work four or fivri bntton-bole ■titches 
over them, then leave one looae. and upon it work three or 
four bntttoi-bole stitches. Eepieat this to the end of the 
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Liatf Venetian Edying.—To form thia make one etitch, 
■a in Point do Brnielles, tad in the loop tkni fonnul 
work aoe, tight button-hole rtitoh before making the uex* 

I SorraUo Sdging. — Comnenc* by workinE a etitch tbe 
aama aa in the Uttle Venetian Edging, and then another 
•bant half the length, and continm a long and a short 
•titah altematelv ; the length of the atjtchet dcfiending oa 
the apace to be filled, bnt Uim nnULl aitea wonld be about an 
eigbtA and a aixteenth of an inch. 

Saltish Bart.— Commence aa in the Dotted Venetian Bm«, 
bymaking a bar of twoor three threada, atid working on t^em 
a few bntton-hole etitchet ; then naaa tiie^needle orer the bar 
initead of pBBBing it through the loop, and bring it ont to the 
right of the new loop, leavini; a loop of thrrad abont an 
inoh Mid a half long, which hold beneath the left thmab, 
and ptua the needle eight times round the right-hand aide 
of the loon. Now remove the thumb, and draw it vp, 
which will form a knot ; alip the needle up between toe 
thread! which form the tor, and eonti&Be the buthui-hola 
stitchea and knot* to the end. 

Spanith Poira. — Make an miderl«f erf toft cotton, orer 
which work, very closely toRether, even and amooth, a ano- 
I ceBBion of bntton-hole stitchea. The edge ia loinetiiuaB 
! fimahed with dotted Venetian or Baleigh Mua. 

Open Sngliih Late. — Make ■ nnmber of diaconal ban 
rather more than aa eighth of an inch a^iart, then add » 
line of perpendiotdar and one of horiiontal threads, and 
work • spot where the ban oroci each other, aa in theEng- 
liah lace. The effect is improved if the horixontal and np- 
nght threada are made ooarser than Uie other two. 

BorMlona £<!«£.— The firat row ii worked the aama M Um 
Sorrento edging, bnt the second row has fonr tight stitchea 
worked in £e wide space; the third ia the aameaa the &rf^ 
and repeated. 

OTTIPnBE VAXS. 

Pdnt ^Ibprit. — Thn effectivB 
Btitoh forms a light and elegant 
gronnding where heavy stitches are 
introdoced into the pattern. A* 
will be Been, it ia imiply a very 
looae bntton-hole atitoh, or *' Point 
da Bmzellea," •• it ii termed in 






it-laoe wo^ Hie etitcbe* l 



from a«sitre to oentre of tha 
tqnares of netting ; and, when a 
TOW is worked the fistaiice required , 
tarn tiie frame and proceed to wort 
backwards, interlacmg the stitchea 
with the Other row by paasing the 
needle nnder the upright bars of 
nettijig JQst above tba bottoms of 
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ths loopa Blready worked, vhicll 
•eanT«B them in Uieir placet. It ia 
thii interlacing which givM th« 
effect to the work. 

Point dt Btpritt.—'Thia ititali ii 
niefnl for fonnins itare, flawera, 
ftc, uid is tUmed ove.' and under 
the netting to form the flower de- 
sired; bntUiiaiUuBtratiatiitadaptad > 
to a fan-Uka pattern. A twisted 
tltread is taken across two Minar«* 
and darned over and under. 



of the previons diagnuns will indi- 
cate the mode of working. 

Tattinff , or FriToIit*. — In 
this faebionable sod easy work there 
are only two stitches, the Enslisli 
and the French stitch ; and theM 
are generally -need alternately. 

PotiHoH^ tA« Hands.—'Hie shut- 
tle being fflled with cotton, leave 
about half a yard at the end. Hold 
the shattle Mtween thp thumb and 
the first sud seconl ftogers of the 
right hand, and tbo thraid, an inch 
or two from the end, between ths 
thnnib and first finger of tiie left 
Pass the thread ronnd the fingers td 
the left hand (holding them rathar 

ri), and bring it np again betwetn 
thimib and fore-tinger, tbiu 
lfi«Hnp a circle. 

Bng&AStUch. Lrttkethivad be- 
tween the left hand snd the shnttle 
fall towards yon. Slip the shnttle 
WbML doumwardi tuider the loop, between 

the first sad second fingers, and 
draw it ont with a slight jerk towards the right, in a horiEontal position, when 
a loop will be formed on it with the thread which was passed round the Qngeia 
of the left band. Hold the shnttle steadily, with tiie thread stretched out 
tightly, for, if you slacken it, the loop instantiy transfers itself to this thread, 
and beoomes a tight instead of a ilip^uot. While holding it thus stretched 
out, work np the knot with the lecoud finger, till it oomee olosa up to the 
thumb. 

/WnM .SMteft.— Inctead of letting the thread fall forward, Uinnr it bwik In 
a loop o*er tbe finger of the Idt ksod, and pass the shnttle np between the 
thread round the ^uen and this loqt. Draw it up, and complete it as the other. 
DouiiU SlUch.—'aMe two stitcbee, worked aTtemately. 
Picot. — This is the little loop, OTparlins, ornamenting the edge. Itismada 
with a gilt purling-pin. Lay the point ix the pin parallel with snd close to 
the edge of the etitches. Pass the thread which goes round the lingere over 
the pin before making the next stitches. All the picots on one loop d tatting 
cnght to be made witttont withdrawing tike pin. 
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To Join Loopn.—They are klwaya nnited by the plcots, which Bbould be on 
the Urst of any two to be joined. In it dnw the cotton which goee ronnd the 
fingers of the left huxl, and slip tho ahattle through this loop ; tighten the 
cotton again ovtr the lingera, and continue. Sometimea a needle and thread 
Are naed in joining patterns. In this oaae, leave a longer thread to begin 
with, and then thread the needle on it. 

To ir. d/i I'liWinji.— Cover a bottle with flannel, on which tack the tatting; 
rub it with a lather of white soap, and boil it ; rinee it oat. and pull it Tery 
carefully out before ironing. A piece of clean linen should be laid over it, 
between it and the iron, AnoOirr v>ay, — Put the lace in cold water and M»p 
in an enamelled saucepan, and place it on the fire until it boils, rinse in lake- 
warm blue water, roll in clean cloth, and, when nearly dry, carefully atretch 
it out and atraighten all 1<»P> with a fine pin. 

FATTBRNS IN TATflHO. 

Edging.— Mttmitlt : Boar'i bead cotton No. 14, a small shnttle, «t««l 

CTochet needle. 

Make a loop, work 2 donbls rtitehea, 1 pari stitch, 7 times. 2 double, draw 
I close. Commence another loop cloM 
I to the first, work 2 douUe, 1 purl, 
I 2 double. I purl, 3 donble : draw 
I the thread through the 4th purl of 
I the first loop ; pass the shuttle 
I through ; 2 double. 1 pnrl, 2 double, 

Ipurl, 2 double, 1 purl, 2 double. Draw close, and commence another loop. 

Work in the aame way aa the last, draw close, tie firmly, and break off tha 

thread. Comnunoe ttnotlwr leaf ia Uie lame way, jdning tkem at Uie dth 

pud. 



KTAK OOLLAX. 

Barlin WooI-^WOtIe.— The following ar« the atitchos most conononlj 
naed in wool-work on canvas : — 

Tent StiltJi.— Bring the needle from the back, and put it through the hole 
to the right above it. This atttch ia uaed in putting beada on to wool-work, 
aa in alippen, Ao. 
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OoM Stitch. — ^A stitch oroBsing two threads, both in height and width. 
When a line of it has to be done, all the half stitches should be done, and 
then all crossed. 

Tapestry StUcK. — ^A single stitoh oyer one thread in width, and two in 
height. 

Rawed Berlin Work. — Done over meshes made for the purpose, sharp on 
one edge, so as to out the wool when dravm out. Thread the needles with as 
many colours as yon have shades ; and do each line in the flower or other de- 
sign as you go on, beginning at the bottom. Every stitch in this is across one 
tlu-ead m length and two in width. Make a knot at the end of your needle- 
ful, and bring the needle up in front of the mesh. Take a tent-stUch to the 
left. Put the wool round the mesh, and take another tent-stitch to the right. 
Put the wool round the mesh, and proceed with the next stitch, taken to the 
left. Sew a thread of canvas between every two rows. Do not withdraw 
one mesh until the i ext row is worked. Raised work requires to be cut by 
Buch experienced hands that it is always best to send it to a warehouse to he 
done ; and the Berlin pattern from which it was worked must accompany it» 
as a guide to the cuttcur. 

Working on canvas with a cloth ground requires them both to be put in a 
frame, allowing for the cloth stretching considerably more than the canvas. 
The usual way, when the design is worked, is to draw out the threads, but it 
is better to cut them off as closely as possible. Any parts in the interior of 
a group in which the ffround is seen should be worked in Berlin wool exactly 
to match the cloth. The work has thus a raised appearance ; if the threads 
are drawn out^ on the contrary, the stitches appear loose. 

To Stretch anil Prepare Needlework, previous to being mounted. — ^Nail the 
piece of work on a board, or stretch it in a needlework-frame ; then put paste 
on the back, and dry either before the fire, or with a very hot iron. When 
there are beads in the work, care should be taken to prevent them coming in 
contact with the paste. 

WOOZrWO&K nX>WSB8 

Are suitable for ornamenting foot-stools, cushions, antimaoassara, work* 
baskets, mats, tea-coseys, Ac. 

Frimrose, — Materials: Two shades of yellow, and two of green 
■ingle Berlin wool ; some fine wire, and a wool needle. 

The PisUL — Take a small piece of wire and form a loop on on? end^ 
as shown in Fig. 1. Cover the wire with dark yellow wool. 

Th$ Petals. Bend a piece of wire to the shape and size of Yi^. 2. 
Take a piece of light yellow wool, twelve inches in length, join it to 
the top of this frame, taking it down the centre and up again ; pass it 
three or four times round the top of the wire, and commence darning 
alternately over and under the wire and the wool that passes down 
Fig. t. the centre (as shown in Fig. 4), till the space is entirely filled (see 
Fig. 6.) The petals of which five are required for each blossom, 
must be arranged round the pistil, and fastened with green wool* 
The Bud is made in the same way as the pistil, but somewhat 
larsrer, and the lightest shade of maiae wool must be used instead 
of the dark. 

T/ie Clusters are fonnad of five blossoms, one bud, and two leaves. 
The stem of each should be covered with green wool, using the 
dfu*ker shade to join them together. 

Tlie Lectf. Bend a piece of wire the siae and shape of engraving 
(Fis. 3.), and dam in same manner as the petal. 
^ ^ Fig. 5 shows the upper and Fig. 7 the under part of the prim- 

rose complete. 
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Oerankim, Materials: The gera- 
nium is made in the same way as the 
primrose, except tliat the petals are 
not indented at the top. 

Lily of the Valley. Materials: 
IVhite single Berlin wool for the petals, 
* deep yeUow for the pistils, a deep 
gM-fpreen for the leaves ; some fine ana 
medinm size wire, and a wool needle. 

The Peiale are four in number ; the 
wire mnst be very fine^ and bent to 
the exact shape cif Fig. 9, care being 
taken to have it nicely pointed. The 
mode of working is the same as in 
the primrose, white wool beinff used. 
When the petals are worked, %ke tops 
ahonld be indented, and bent slightly 
backwards, to give them the natural 
form. 

The PitHl is simply a loop of yellow, 
round which the four petals mnst be 
placed, and fisstened to the stems. 

The Stem is of wire, covered with 
green wool, which is done in fastening 
on the flowers. 

The Leaf is worked in the same way 
•a that of the primrose, the wire being 
bent the sixe and shape of engraving 
(Fig. 10). 

The Cluetere. Mount eight flowers, 
three buds, and two leaves in the 
manner shown in Fig. 8. 

Mat with above Flowere. Materials: 
Two circular pieces of cardboard ten 
inches across ; three>eighths black al- 
paca; three-eighths olack velvet; 
three dozen skems of gas-green sin^ 
Berlin wool, in shades, for the moss ; 
for the flowers, four skeins; five of 
primrose, two of gas-green, seven of 
ffhite, four of scarlet. 

The flowers consist of two sprays of 
geraniums, two spra^ of primroses, 
and two sprays of lilies-of-tne-valley. 
The velvet must be stretched over one 
piece of cardboard, then tack the 
flowers and moss round the edge, 
cover the second round of cardboard 
with alpaca^ and sew the two to- 
gether. • 

" C<nnpleU inttrnetfoiis will be fbmkl hi 
*Tli6 Prmetlcal Poiut-I.Me Book ** and "The 
Kovnl Wool-PSower Book/* published bv J. 
IlKiifurd an«l Co., 186, K«Keiic Htreor, ftnd 4^, 
4ioo(Jffe Street, W., of whom paitonw «b4 wa- 
tsriala nay atoo b« bed. 

IS 



3[Ace-Paper Cuttings. For 

Fire-paper and Stove Ornaments, lace- 
paper cuttings serve much better thac 
the ordinary paper or willow shavings. 
The tissue-paper should be in foMa 
three or four inches wide. Mark the 
outside of tiie fold over in little dia- 
monds with pencil and ruler; then 
sketch with a pencil any pattern you 
fancy ; perhaps a bunch m. grapes at 
the bottom, and a wreath of roses and 
leaves running up through the centre. 
Between the figures cut out all the dia- 
monds, but be careful not to cut them an 
the figures. Three or four leaves, arran- 
ged in a circle, and cut in some pretty 
pattern, form tasteful ornaments for 
candlesticks. The beauty of cut-paper 
flowers and lace-paper cuttings de- 
pends very much u^n the taste and 
mgenuity of the designer. 

Paper Floweni may be easily 
made. They serve admirably to orna- 
ment a ball-room, to add to evergreens 
for Christmas decoratioBi^ fte. Roaee 
are simple in construction ; a few 
sheets of pink, yellow, and crimson 
paper, a httle green moss, iron wire, 
ana green cotton being all the mate- 
rials necessary. Fold the paper into 
strips of an mch and a huf to two 
inches wide. Then fold back each 
strips and slightly scollop one edge: 
then with your scissors, which should 
have nNHia ends, press out the edge so 
as to round and slightly crimp it. 
Cut a piece of wire, and bMon to wind 
the paper round the end. wind strip 
after strip loosely, so as gradually to 
form a flower ; then tie it round the 
stem. White roses, pink, and crim- 
son, with Uueh roses, having a little 
pale pink in the centre, mav be made 
so ; a calyx of moss phould be added 
to some. Make buds half-blown, and 
full-blown flowers. Ifyaemthe are also 
pretty and easilv made. Cut the 
paper in inch-wide strips, and notch 
the edges. Curl the strips with the 
blunt edge of a knife or scissors, and 
roll round each strip, with the curled 
edge outward. Boll each piece up to- 
form m flower, and then secure the 
whole on a wire, placing them gradu- 
ally down it, and winding a little 
green wool loinid IIm fttn. Addloii^ 
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thin green leaves of stouter paper. 
. U'difpts require more careful cutting, 
and a paper pattern. The real flower 
should be carefully imitated. 

Feather Ornaments. — Fire- 
screens, composed of the wings of 
pheasants or other birds, are both 
pretty and useful, and, when hung at 
the fire-side, below the bell-pull, form 
a nice addition to the decorations of a 
drawing-room. The wings must be 
cut off when the bird is fresh killed, 
and as near the body as possible, being 
careful not to ruffle the feathers. 
When the wing is cut off, place the 
inner edges together, and sew them up 
till near the top feathers. When 
sewed, lay the screen on a table right 
side down, and, having placed a double 

Eaper over the sewing, press it with a 
ot iron. When that side is done, 
turn the screen, and place a weight 
on the right side to give it a flat back ; 
it is then fit to attach to the handle 
— a gilt one looks best. Form rosettes 
of scarlet chenille, and sew one on 
each side, so as to cover where the 
handle jcins. A pair of scarlet chenille 
tassels and silk cord are required ; the 
screen is hung by the loop of cord. 

Fotichomaaie.~Thl8 is an ex- 
cellent imitation of every sort of por- 
celain — Sevres, Etmacan, Japanese, 
Assyrian, &o. 

TA« materiaJs required for poticho- 
manie are: — Glass vases, sheets of 
paper printed in various deigns, var- 
nish, dissolved gum-arabic, prepared 
colours, paint-brushes, essence of lav- 
ender, or turpentine, and fine scissors. 

The vases are of plain glass, in 
▼arioos forms; but, from the nature 
of the work, it is necessary to have 
the neck large enough to admit the 
hand. The ^paceful shape of the 
Etruscan vase is, therefore, not quite 
convenient to display potichimanie. 

The sheets of paper are coloured, 
and printed in various designs — some 
with flffures and other subjects in the 
^n-acefm Etruscan style ; others have 
dragons, trees, flowers, birds, &o., in 
'^'hinese design, or figures and decora- 
tions in the Assyrian style ; and, 
•gain, there are medallions, and other 



subjects exclusively French, besidej 
borders of all these different sort*. 

Cut out the figures, birds, &c., 
fully and minutely, thxx>wing 
the ground part of the paper. Be- 
ginners should select such subjects mm 
are tolerably compact. Bnnnin^ pat- 
terns, with the various parts connected 
only by lonff stems, and flowers with 
the pistil and stamens projecting, are 
considerably more difficult to arrange 
than simpler patterns. 

Lay all the materials on the table, 
including a clean towel, some soft old 
linen, and a small bason of warm 
water. 

Fold a sheet of blotting-paper into 
several thicknesses, lay one of the snb- 
iects on it, and, with one of the 
brushes, cover the painted side of it 
entirely with gum. Of course, the 
vases have been previously thorough jy 
washed and well dried. Put the paper 
inside the glass, rubbing down evei y 
part with your nail, so that no air 
may be le£t between the paper and die 
fflass. Proceed in this way wlbn each 
figure, flower, or other design, until 
sufficient patterns are placed on the 
glass ; holders may be added or not, 
according to fancy, but they must 
always harmonize with the rest of the 
desisn. 

When all these are perfectly dry, 
examine them to see that no air-oubble 
is left. Then add a coating of gum at 
the back of the figures, and, when 
dry, a coat of varnish ; in both csms 
toithtnU touching the glass. After this 
is thoroughly dry, remove with a wet 
clol^ any spots of gum or varnish that 
may have fallen on the vase, and mix 
the colouring matter with suflicient 
essence of lavender to make it run 
freely. Pour the liquid into the vase, 
and twist it round and round until 
every part is completely coloured. 
Pour the remainder out, let the vase 
diy, and tiien add another ooat of 
varnish. 

A vase so prepared may hold water, 
but we do not recommend the trial. 
An inner vessel, filled with water, 
might readily be placed in the laraer 
one for flowers. When the g^undof 
the upper and lowe* parts is intende** 
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to be black, and that of the centre 
Hght, the colour must be applied with 
brushes, and not poured in as directed. 
Each part should also be dry before 
the next band is applied. Great taste 
is required in the choice of the ground 
colour, as on it greatly depends the 
truthful hue of the china. 

Vitro-manie, or JmUation Stained 
OloM. — One ' of the prettiest orna- 
mentations for windows is decora- 
tive glass-toork. The materials are 
inexpensive and at hand. The best 
prints for the purpose are the co- 
loured frontispieces of music, or co- 
loured ffroups of flowers. Heads alone 
look w^ ; but, whatever be the de- 
sign, it must be coloured. Take one 
of these frontispieces, damp it through 
with a sponge and water, let it remam 
on a clean and smooth cloth till equally 
damp ; then set a frame of a slate, the 
full size of tne picture, or nearly so ; 
rub some paste on the flat edge of the 
frame, letting it lie well on the sur- 
face; take up the print, place it on 
the frame ; press the paper well down 
on it, let it remain some hours till 
dry; it will then, when tapped with 
the fingers, sound like a drum. Then 
procure some crystal, or white hard 
varnish, or Canada balsam, and varnish 
the picture on both sides. When dry, 
varnish it again, and perhaps a third 
time, as the oftener it is varnished the 
more transparent it will be, but it 
must be perfectly dry between each 
Tarnishing. The picture parts of 
music frontispieces are generally in- 
closed with an oval or square ; take it 
out of the frame, and cut it in either 
of these lines, if there are any, as the 
case may be. It is now ready for 
putting on the window ; but first get 
a square of figured net, such as is sold 
for ladies' sleeves. Have the net the 
exact size of the pane of glass ; get 
8om« thin white paint, mixed princi- 
pally with turpentine, or buy a tube 
of fljkke-white — ^thia is already a thick i 



white paint ; with the point of a knife 
mix it with a very little turpentine, 
and a sufficient portion of varnish to 
render it thin. ±*aint over somewhat 
thickly a sheet of T>ai)er. Lay the 
ovid, or the square design which has 
been varnished, on to the net, and cut 
away the portion of the qentre of the 
net where the desicn will come. Now 
lay the net from which the centre has 
been cut on to the paper, so that it 
shall absorb the paint on one side of 
the net; let it stay a few minutes, 
then take it up and lay it on the 
glass, taking care that it touches the 
glass in every part. Let it remain on 
the glass for a quarter of an hour, 
then strip it off ; a perfect impression 
of the net will be left on the glass. 
When this is quite dry, varnish the 
back of the picture again; varnish also 
the clear portion of the glass, which 
answers to the shape of the picture; 
then place the two varnished surfaces 
together, pressing the print well on 
the glass,' that it may not slip. The 
window-pane will now be complete, 
and will last for years. 

Fainting on Silk or Satin.— 
Make an outline, then lay on with care 
a wash of isinglass, whicn will remove 
the glare and sleekiness of the silk, 
and make the colours work freely; 
melt the isinglass in clear water so as 
not to be glutmous, otherwise it would 
spoil the colours and discolour the 
silk ; make the lights by a small tint 
mixed with flake white, of the colour 
of the intended flower, just sufficient 
to give a degree from the colour of the 
silk ; for instance, if a blue flower, a 
very small quantity of bice or blue 
verditure mixed wilSi white, using less 
of the white in proportion as the shades 
^ow darker, indigo may be used alone 
m the darkest. Take care never to 
lay the colours on thick, as they will 
crack, to prevent which mix a littie 
white sugar -candy with thio gum- 
water. 
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XV. COUNSEL AND INFORMATION 

TOR 

NURSES AND MOTHERS. 



The VnrsiAg of the Sick. 

All women are likely, at some period 
of their lives, to be called on to per- 
form the duties of a sick-nurse, and 
should prepare themselves as much as 
possible, by observation and reading, for 
the occasion when they may be re(|uired 
to perform the office. The mam re- 
quirements are good-temper, compas- 
sion for suffering, sympathy with suf- 
ferers, which most women worthy of 
the name possess, neat-handedness, 
quiet manners, love of order, and clean- 
liness. With these qualifications there 
will be very little to oe wished for ; the 
desire to relieve suffering will inspire a 
thousand little attentions, and sur- 
mount the disgusts which some of the 
offices attending the sick-room are apt 
to create. Where serious illness visits 
a household, and protracted nursing is 
likely to become necessary, a profes- 
sional nurse will probably be engaged 
who has been trained to her duties; but 
in some families, and those not a few 
let us hope, the ladies of the family 
would oppose such an arrangement as 
a failure of duty on their part. There 
is, besides, even when a professional 
nurse is ultimately called in, a period 
of doubt and hesitation, while (usease 
has not yet developed itself, when the 
patient must be attended to ; and, in 
these cases, some of the female servants 
of the establishment must give their 
attendance in the sick-room. There 
are, also, slight attacks of cold, in- 
fluenza, and accidents in a thousand 
forms, to which all are subject, where 
domestic nursing becomes a necessity ; 
where disease, though unattended with 
daneer, is nevertheless accompanied 
by the nervous irritation incident to 
illness, and when all the attention of 
the domestic nurse becomes necessary. 

In the first stage of sickness, while 
doubt and a little perplexity haog over 



the household as to the nature of the 
sickness, there are some things about 
which no doubts exist : the patient's 
room must be kept in a perfectly pure 
state, and arrangement^ made for 
proper attendance ; for the first canon 
of nursing, according to Florence Night- 
ingale, its apostle, is to "keep the air 
the patient oreathes as pare as the ex- 
ternal air, without chilling him. " This 
can be done without any preparation 
which might alarm the patient ; with 
proper windows, open fireplaces, and 
a supply of fuel, the room may be as 
fresh as it is outside, and kept at a 
temperature suitable for the patient's 
state. 

Windows, however, must be opened 
from above, and not from below, and 
draughts avoided ; cool sir admitted 
beneath the patient's head chills the 
lower strata and the floor. The care- 
ful nurse will keep the door shut when 
the window is open ; she will also take 
care that the patient is not placed be- 
tween the door and the open window, 
nor between the open fireplace and the 
window. If confined to bed, she will 
see that the bed is placed in a thorough- 
ly ventilated part of the room, but out 
of the current of air which is pro- 
duced by the momentary opening of 
doors, as well as out of the line of 
draught between the window and the 
open chimney, and that the tempera- 
ture of the room is kept about 64\ 
Where it is necessary to admit air by 
the door, the window should be close- 1 ; 
but there are few circumstances in 
which good air can be obtained thron«. ii 
the chamber door ; through it, on tl:e 
contrary, the gases generated in the 
lower puts of the house are likely to 
be drawn into tiie invalid chamber. 

These precautions taken, and plnin 
nourishing diet» such as the patient 
desire^ fomiahod, probably little more 
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can be done, anless more serious symp- 
±01318 present themselves ; in which 
caAe medical advice will be sought. 

Under no circumstances is ventila- 
tion of the sick-room so essential as in 
cases of febrile diseases, usually con- 
sidered infectious ; such as typhus and 
puerperal fevers, influenza, nooping- 
cougn, small and chicken-pox, scarlet 
fever, measles, and erysipelas : all 
these are considered communicable 
through the air; but there is little 
danger of infection being thus com- 
municated, provided the room is kept 
tltoroughly ventilated. On the con- 
trary, if this essential be neglected, 
the power of infection is greatly in- 
creased and concentrated, m the con- 
fined and impure air ; it settles upon 
the clothes of the attendants and 
visitors, especially where they are of 
'wool, and is frequently communicated 
to other families in this manner. The 
comfort of feverish patients, and in- 
deed of most sick persons, is greatly 
increased by being sponged with tepid 
water, in which camphorated spirit is 
dropped. A teaspoonful should be 
poured into a quart of water, and a 
patient may be sponged every two 
hours, in warm weather. 

Under all circumstances, therefore, 
the sick-room should be kept as fresh 
and sweet as the open air, while the 
temperature is kept up by artificial 
heat, taking care that the fire burns 
clear, and gives out no smoke into the 
room ; that the room is perfectly clean, 
wiped over with a damp cloth every 
day, if boarded ; and swept, after 
sprinkling with damp tea-leaves, or 
other aromatic leaves, if carpeted ; 
that all utensils are emptied and clean- 
ed as soon as used, and not once in 
f our-and-twenty hours, as is sometimes 
done. " A slop-pail," Miss Nightin- 
gale says, ** should never enter a sick- 
room ; everything should be carried 
direct to the water-closet, emptied 
there, and brought up clean ; in the 
best hospitals the slop-pail is un- 
kn()wn." I do not approve," says 
Mina Nightinsjale, " of makin? house- 
maids ot nurses, - that would be waste 
of means ; but I have seen surgical 
nstersy women whose hands were 



worth to them two or three guineas a 
week, down on their knees, scouring a 
room or hut, because they thought it 
was not tit for their patients ; these 
women had the true nurse-spirit." 

Bad smells are sometimes met by 
sprinkling ali ttle liquid chloride of lime 
on the floor; fumigation by burning pas- 
tiles is also a common expedient for 
the purification of the sick-room. They 
are useful, but only in the sense hinted 
at by the medical lecturer, who com- 
menced his lecture thus : — "Fumiga- 
tions, gentlemen, are of essential im- 
portance ; they make so abominable a 
smell, that they compel you to open 
the windows and admit fresh air." In 
this sense they are useful, but inefifec- 
tual unless the cause be removed, and 
fresh air admitted. 

The sick-room should be quiet ; no 
talking, no gossiping, and, above all, 
no wnispenng, — this is absolute 
cruelty to the patient ; he thinks his 
complaint j^he subject, and strains his 
ear painfuUv to catch the sound. No 
rustling of dresses, nor creaking shoes 
either; where the carpets are taken 
up, the nurse should wear list shoes, 
or some other noiseless material, and 
her dress should be of soft material 
that does not rustle. Miss Nightin- 
gale denounces crinoline, and quotes 
Lord Melbourne on the subject of wo* 
men in the sick-room, who said, *' I 
would rather have men about me, when 
ill, than women ; it requires very 
strong health to put up with women " 
Ungrateful man ! but absolute quiet 
is necessary in the sick-room. 

Never let the patient be waked out 
of his first sleep by noise, never roused 
by anything liKe a surprise. Always 
sit in the apartment, so that the pa- 
tient has you in view, and that it is 
not necessary for him to turn in speak- 
ing to you. Never keep a patient 
standing; never speak to one while 
moving. Never lean on the sick-bed. 
Above all, be calm and decisive with 
the patient, and prevent all noises 
overhead. 

; A careful nurse, when a patient 

leaves his bed, will open the window 

. wide, and throw the clothes back so 

' M thoroughly to air the bed. She will 
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avoid drying or airing anything damp 
in the sick-room. 

" It is tuiother fallacy/' says Flor- 
ence Nightingale, "to suppose that 
night air is injurious; a ffreat authority 
told me that, in London, the air is 
never so good as after ten o'clock, 
when smoke has diminished ; but then 
it must be air from without, not with- 
in, and not air vitiated by gaseous 
airs. A ^reat fallacy prevails also," 
she says, m another section, "about 
flowers poisoning the air of the sick- 
room : no one ever saw them over- 
crowding the sick-room ; but, if they 
did, they actually absorb carbonic 
acid, and give off oxygen." Cut flowers 
also decompose water, and produce 
oxygen gas. Lilies, and some other 
very odorous plants, may perhaps give 
out smells nnsuited to a close room, 
while tiie atmosphere of the sick-room 
should always be fresh and naturaL" 

'* Patients," says Miss Nightingale, 
"are sometimes starved in the midst 
«f plenty, from want of attention to the 
ways which alone make it possible for 
them to take food. A spoonful of beef- 
tea, or arrowroot and wine, or some 
otiier light nourishing diet, should be 
given every hour, K>r the patient's 
stomach will reject lai^e supplies. In 
very weak patients there is often a 
nervous difficulty in swallowing, which 
is much increased if food is not readj 
and presented at the moment when it 
is wanted : the nui^e should be able 
to discriminate, and know when this 
moment is approaching." 

Diet suitable for patients will de- 
pend, in some degree, on their natural 
Ukes and dislikes, which the nurse 
will do well to acquaint herself with. 
Beef-tea is useful and relishing. Eggs 
are not equivalent to the same weijs^ht 
of meat. Arrowroot is less nourish- 
ing than flour. Butter is the liffhtest 
and most digestible kind of fat. 
Cream, in some diseases, cannot be 
replaced. Observation is the nurse's 
best guide, and the patient's appetite 
the rule. Half a pint of milk is equal 
to a quarter of a pound of meat. 
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the utmost importance; m&d in ih« 
case of a young mother with her first 
child, it would oe weU for her to aeek 
advice and counsel from her more ex* 
perienced relatives in this matter. In 
the first place, the encaging a monthly 
nurse in good time is of the utmoet 
importance, as, if she be competent 
and clever, her services will be sought 
months beforehand; a good nurse 
having seldom much of her time 
disengaged. There are some quaii- 
fications which it is evident the nurse 
should possess : she should be scrupu- 
lously clean and tidy in her person; 
honest, sober, and noiseless in her move- 
ments ; should possess anatural love for 
children, and have a strong nerve in 
case of emergencies. Snuff-taking and 
spirit-drinking must not be included 
inker habits; but these are happily 
much less frequent than they were in 
former days. 

Receiving, as she often will, instruc- 
tions from the doctor, she should bear 
these in mind, and carefully carry 
them out. In those instances where 
she does not feel herself sufQciently 
informed, she should ask advice from 
the medical man, and not take upon 
herself to administer medicines, &c, 
without his knowledge. 

A monthly nurse should be between 
thirty and fifty years of age, suf- 
ficiently old to have a little experience, 
and yet not too old or infirm to be 
able to perform various duties requir- 
ing strength and bodily vigour. She 
should De able to wake the moment 
she is called,— at any hour of the 
night, that the mother or child may 
have their wants immediately attended 
to. Good temper, united to a kind 
and gentle disposition, is indispensa- 
ble ; and, although the nurse ivill fre- 
quently have much to endure from the 
whims and caprices of the invaUd, she 
should make allowances for these, and 
command her temper, at the same 
time exerting her authority when it is 
necessary. 

What the nurse has to do in the 
wav of cleaning and dusting her lady'a 
room, depends entirely on the esta- 
bhshment that is kept. Where there 
The choice ol a monthly none ia of are plenty of aervants^ the nuzM, of 
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oonrse, has nothing whatever to do 
"bat attend on her patient, and ring 
"fche bell for anything she may require. 
"Where the number of domestics is 
limited, she should not mind keeping 
lier room in order; that is to say, 
sweeping and dusting it every morning. 
If fires be necessary, the housemaid 
should always clean the grate, and do 
all that is wanted in that way, as this, 
being rather dirty work, would soil 
the nurse's dress, and unfit her to 
approach the bed, or take the infant, 
"without soiling its clothes. In small 
establishments, too, the nurse should 
herself fetch things she may require, 
and not ring every time she wants 
anything; and she must, of course, 
not leave her invalid unless she sees 
everything is comfortable, and then 
onl^ for a few minutes. When down 
stairs, and in the company of the do- 
mestics, the nurse should not repeat 
what she may have heard in her lady's 
room, as much mischief may be done 
by a gossiping nurse. As in most 
houses the monthly nurse is usually 
sent for a few days before her services 
may be required, she should see that 
all is in readiness ; that there be no 
bustle and hurry at the time the con- 
finement takes place. She should keep 
two pairs of sheets thoroughly airecC 
as well as night-dresses, flannels, ftc, 
&c. All the things which will be re- 
quired to dress the baby the first time 
should be laid in the basket in readi- 
ness, in the order in which they are to 
be put ou ; as well as scissors, thread, 
a few pieces of soft linen rag, and two 
or three flannel squares. If a berceau- 
nette is to be used immediately, the 
nurse should ascertain that the mat- 
tresses, pillow, &c., are all well aired ; 
and if not already done before she ar- 
rives, she should assist in covering 
and trimming it, ready for the little 
occupant. A monthly nurse should 
he handy at her neecUe, as, if she is 
in the house some time before the 
baby is bom, she will require some 
work of this sort to occupy her time. 
She should also understand the making 
up of little caps, although we can 
scarcely say this is one of the nurse s 
duties. As most children wear no 



caps, except out of doors, her powers 
in this way will not be much taxed. 

A nurse should endeavour to make 
her room as cheerful as possible, and 
always keep it clean and tidy. She 
should empty the chamber utensils as 
soon as used, and on no account put 
things under the bed. Soiled baby's 
napMns should be rolled up and put 
into a pan, when they should be 
washed out every morning, and hung 
out to dry: they are then in a tit 
stato to send to the laundress; and 
should on no account be left dirty, 
but done every morning in this way. 
The bedroom should be kept rather 
dark, particularly for the first week 
or ton days ; of a re^lar tomperature, 
and as free as possible from draughts, 
at the same time well ventilated and 
free from pnpleasant smells. 

The infant, during the month, must 
not be exposed to strong light, or 
much air; and, in carrying it about 
the passages, stairs, &c., the nurse 
should always have its head-flannel 
on, to protect the eyes and ears from 
the currents of air. As young mothers 
with their first baby are veiy often 
much troubled at first with their 
breasts, the nurse should understand 
the art of emptying them by suction, 
or some other contrivance. If the 
breasts are kept well drawn, there will 
be but little danger of inflammation ; 
and as the infant at first cannot take 
all that is necessary, something must 
be done to keep the inflammation 
down. This is one of the greatest 
difliculties a nurse has to contend 
with, and we can only advise her to 
be very persevering, to rub the breasts 
well, and to let the infant suck as 
soon and as often as possible, until 
they get in proper order. 

The Wet-lTiirse. 

We are aware that, according to 
the opinion of some ladies, there is 
no domestic theme, during a certain 
period of their married lives, more 
fraught with vexation and disquiet i-le 
than that ever-fruitful source oi :'n- 
noyance, ^* The Wet-Xurse ;" l)ut. 
also, webSeve there are thoiiianas of 
excellent Mrivesand mothers who pass 
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through life without even a temporary 
embroglio in the kitchen, or suffering 
a state of moral hectic the whole time 
of a nurse's empire in the nursery or 
bedroom. Our own observation goes 
to prove, that although many un- 
qualified persons palm themselves off 
on ladies as fully competent for the 
duties they so rashly and dishonestly 
undertake to perform, and thus expose 
themselves to iU-wiU and merited 
censure, there are still very many 
fully equal to the legitimate exercise 
of what they undertake ; and if they 
do not in every case give entire satis- 
faction, some of the fault,— and some- 
times a great deal of it, — may be 
honestly placed to the account of the 
ladies themselves, who, in many in- 
stances, are so impressed with the 
propriety of their own method of 
pertorming everything, as to insist 
upon the adoption of ihm' system in 
preference to that of the nurse, whose 

glan IB probably based on a compre- 
ensive forethought, and rendered 
perfect in all its details by an ample 
experience. * 

In all our remarks on this subject, 
we should remember with gentleness 
the circumstances from which our 
nurses are drawn; and that those 
who make their duly a study, and are 
termed professional nurses, have much 
to endure from the caprice and egotism 
of their employers ; while others are 
driven to the occupation from the 
laudable motive of feedine their own 
children, and who, in fulfilling that 
object, are too often both selfish and 
sensual, performing without further 
interest than is consistent with their 
own advantage the routine of cus- 
tomary duties. 

Properly speaking, there are two 
nurses,— the nurse for the mother and 
the nurse for the child, or, the 
monthly and the wet-nurse. Of the 
former we have already spoken, and 
will now proceed to describe the 
duties of the latter, and add some 
pii^eestions as to her age, physical 
hei'th, and moral conduct, subjects 
cf the utmost importance as far as 
the charge entrusted to her is oon- 



cemed, and therefore demanding 
special remarks. 

When from illness, suppression of 
the milk, accident, or some natural 
process, the mother is deprived of the 
pleasure of rearing her mfant^ it be- 
comes necessary at once to look 
around for a fitting substitute, so that 
the child may not suffer, by any need- 
less delay, a physical loss by the de- 
privation of its natural food. The 
first consideration should be aa re- 
gards age, state of health, and tem- 
per. 

The age, if possible, should not ba 
less than twenty nor exceed thirty 
years, with the health sound in eveiy 
respect, and the body free from all 
eruptive disease or local blemish. 
The best evidence of a sound state of 
health will be found in the woman*s 
clear open countenance, the ruddy 
hue of the skin, the full, round, and 
elastic state of the breasts, and espe- 
cially in the erectile, firm condition 
of the nipple, which, in all unhealthy 
states of the body, is pendulous^ 
flabby, and relaxed ; in which case* 
the milk is sure to be imperfect in 
its organization, and, consequently, 
deficient in its nutrient qualitiea. 
Appetite is another indication of 
heaJtii in the suckling nurse or mother; 
for it is impossible a woman can feed 
her child without having a corres- 
ponding appetite; and though inor- 
dinate cravmg for food is^neither de- 
sirable nor necessary, a natural vigour 
should be experienced at meal-tiuies, 
and the food taken should be antici- 
pated and enjoyed. 

Besides her health, the moral state 
of the nurse is to be taken into ac* 
count, or that mental discipline or 
I principle of conduct which would 
! deter the nurse from at any time 
! gratifying her own pleasures and ap- 
petites at the cost or suffering of her 
' infant charge. 

The conscientiousness and good 
faith that would prevent a nurse so 
acting are, unfortunately, very rare ; 
and many nurses, rather than foresp 
the enjoyment of a favourite dish, 
, though morally oertain of the effect 
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it will hare on the child, will on the 
111*81 opportunity feed with avidity 
on fried meats, cabbage, encumbers, 
pickles, or other cmde and injurious 
aliments, in defiance of all orders 
given, or confidence reposed in their 
word, good sense, and humanity. And 
when the infant is afterwards racked 
with pain, and a night of disquiet 
alarms the mother, the doctor is sent 
for, and the nurse covering her dere- 
Lotion by a falsehood, the consei^uence 
of her gluttony is treated as a disease, 
and the poor infant is dosed for some 
days with medicines that can do it 
but little if an^ good, and, in all pro- 
liability, matenalTy retard its physical 
development. The selfish nurse, in 
her ignorance, believes, too, that as 
long as she experiences no admonitory 
symptoms herself, the child cannot 
suffer ; and is satisfied that, whatever 
is the cause of its screams and 
plunges, neither she, nor what she 
had eaten, had anything to do with 
it ; with this flattering assurance at 
hor heart, she watches her opportu- 
nity, and has another luxurious feast 
off the proscribed dainties, till the 
increasing disturbance in the child's 
health, or treachery from the kitchen, 
opens the eyes of mother and doctor 
to the nurse's unprincipled conduct. 
In all such cases tne infant should be 
Bpared the infliction of medicine, and, 
as a wholesome corrective to herself, 
and relief to her charge, a good sound 
dose administered to the nurse. 

Respecting the diet of the wet- 
nurse, the nrst point of imjDortance 
is to fix early ana definite hours for 
every meal ; and the mobher should 
see that no cause is ever allowed to 
interfere with their punctuality. The 
food itself should be light, easy of 
digestion, and simple. Boiled or roast 
meat, with bread and potatoes, with 
occasionally » piece of sago, rice, or 
tapioca pudding, should constitute 
the dinner, the only meal that re- 
quires special comment ; broths, green 
vegetables, and all acid or salt foods 
must be avoided* Fresh fiah, once or 



twice a week, may be taken ; but it 
is hardly sufficiently nutritious to be 
often used as a meal. If the dinner 
is taken early — at one o'clock—there 
will be no occasion for luncheon, 
which too often, to the injury of the 
child, is made tiie cover for a first 
dinner. 

Animal food onoe in twenty-four 
hours is quite sufficient. All spirits, 
unless in extreme cases, should be 
avoided ; and wine is still more sel- 
dom needed. With a due quantity of 
plain digestible food, with early hours, 
and regularity, the nurse will not 
only be strons and healthy herself, 
but fully capable of rearing a child in 
health and strength. There are two 
points all mothers, who are obliged to 
employ wet-nurses, should remember 
and be on their guard against. The 
first is, never to allow a nurse to give 
medicine to the infant on her own 
authority ; many have such an infa- 
tuated idea of the healing exceUenct 
of castor-oil, that the^ would admin- 
ister a dose of this dis^;usting grease 
twice a week, and thmk they had 
done a meritorious service to the 
child. The next point is, to watoh 
carefully, lest, to insure a night's 
sleep for herself, she does not dose •, 
the infant with Godfrey's cordial, or 
some soothing syrup or narcotic po- 
tion, to insure tranquillity to the 
one and give the opportunity of sleep 
to the other. The fact that scores of 
nurses keep secret bottles of these 
deadly syrups, for the purpose of 
stilling their charges, is notorious ; 
and that many use them to a fearful 
extent is sufficiently patent to all. 

It ' therefore behoves the mother, 
while obliged to trust to a nurse, to 
use her best discretion to guard her 
child from the unprincipled treat- 
ment of the person she must, to a 
certain extent, depend upon and 
trust ; and to remember, in all cases, 
rather than resort to castor-oil or 
sedatives, to consult a medical man 
for her infant in preference to follow- 
ing the counsel ci her noxM. 
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Thjniology of Zdf e, as illustra- 
ted by Kespiration, Circola- 
tion, and Digestion. 

The infaatine management of chil- 
dren, like the mothers love for her 
offspring, seems to be bom with the 
child, and to be a direct intelligence of 
Katnre. It may thus, at first sight, 
appear as inconsistent and presump- 
tuous to tell a woman how to rear her 
infant as to instruct her in the manner 
of loving it. Yet, though Nature is 
unquestionably the best nurse, Art 
makes so admirable a foster-mother, 
that no sensible woman, in her novi- 
tiate of parent, would refuse the ad- 
monitions of sort, or the teachings of 
experience, to consummate her duties 
of nurse. It is true that, in a civilized 
state of society, few young wives reach 
the epoch that makes them mothers 
without some insight, traditional or 
practical, into the management of in- 
fants : consequently, the cases wherein 
a woman is left to her own unaided in- 
telligence, or what, in such a case, may 
be called instinct, and obliged to trust 
to the promptings of Nature alone for 
the well-being of her child, are very 
rare indeed. Again, every woman is not 
sifted with the same physical ability 
for the harassing duties of a mother ; 
and though Nature, as a general rule, 
has endowed all female creation with 
the attributes necessary to that most 
beautiful and, at the same time, holiest 
function — the healthy rearing of their 
offspring^the cases are sufficiently 
numerous to establish the exception, 
where the mother is either physi- 
cally or socially incapacitated 'from 
undertaking these most pleasing du- 
ties herself, and where, consequently, 
she is compelled to trust to adven- 
titious aid for those natural benefits 
which are at once the mother's nride 
•ad delight to render to her child. 



In these cases, when obliged to call 
in the services of hired assistance, she 
must trust the dearest obligation of 
her life to one who, from her social 
sphere, has probably notions of rear- 
ing children diametrically opposed to 
the preconceiyed ideas of the mother, 
and at enmity with all her sentiments 
of right and prejudices of position. 

It lias justly been said — we think by 
Hood — that the children of the poor 
are not brought up, but dragged up. 
However facetious this remark may 
seem, there is much truth in it ; and 
that children, reared in the reeking 
dens of squalor and poverty, live at 
all, is an apparent anomaly in the 
course of thmgs, that, at first sight, 
would seem to set the laws of sanitary 
provision at defiance, and make it ap- 
pear a perfect waste of time to insist 
on pure air and exercise as indispens- 
able necessaries of life, and especially 
so as regards infantine existence. 

We see elaborate care bestowed on a 
family of children, everything studied 
that can tend to their personal com- 
fort — pure air, pure water, regular 
ablution, a dietaiy prescribed by art, 
and every precaution adopted tfiat 
medical judgment and maternal love 
can dictate, lor the well-being of the 
parent's hope ; and find, in despite of 
all this care and vigilance, disease and 
death invading the guarded treasure. 
We turn to the fetor and darkness 
that, in some obscure court, attend 
the robust brood who, coated in dirt, 
and with mud and refuse for play- 
things, live and thrive, and grow into 
manhood, and, in contrast to the pale 
face and flabby flesh of the pampered 
child, exhibit strength, vigour, and 
well-developed frames, and our belief 
in the potency of the life-giving ele- 
ments of air, hght, and cleanliness re- 
ceives a shock that, at first sights 
would appear fatal to the implied bens* 
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fits of these, in reality, all-safficient 
attributes of health and life. 

But as we must enter more largely 
on this subject hereafter, we shall leave 
its consideration for the present, and 
return to what we were about to say re- 
specting trosting to others' aid in the 
rearing of children. Here it is that 
the young and probably inexperienced 
mother may find our remarks not only 
an assistance bnt a comfort to her, in 
as far as, knowing the simplest and 
best system to adopt, she may be able 
to instruct another, and see that her 
directions are fully carried out. 

The human body, materially con- 
sidered, is a beautiful piece of me- 
chamsm, consisting of many parts, 
each one being the centre of a system, 
and performing its own vital function 
irrespectively of the others, and yet 
dependent for its vitality upon the 
harmony and health of the whole. It 
is, in fact, to a certain extent, like a 
watch, which, when once wound np 
and set in motion, will continue its 
function of recording true time only so 
long as every wheel, spring, and level* 
performs its allotted duty, and at its 
allotted time ; or till the limit that 
man's ingenuity has placed to its ex- 
istence as a moving automaton has 
been reached, or, in other words, till 
it has run down. 

What the key is to the mechanical 
watch, air is to the physical man. 
Once admit air into tne mouth and 
nostrils, and the lungs expand, the 
heart beats, the blood rushes to the 
remotest p«urt of the body, the mouth 
secretes saliva, to soften and macerate 
the food ; the liver forms its bile, to 
aeparate the nutriment from the di- 
gested aliment.; the kidnevs perform 
their office ; tiie eye elaborates its 
tears, to facilitate motion and impart 
that glistening to the orb on which de- 
pends so mndi of its beauty ; and a 
dewy moisture exudes from the skin, 
protecting the body from the extremes 
of heat and cold, and sharpening the 
perception of touch and feeling. At 
the same instant, and in every part, 
the arteries, 'like innumerable bees, 
are everywhere laying down layers of 
muscle, Donea, teeth, and, inlact^ like 



the coral zoophyte, building up a con- 
tinent of life and matter; while the 
veins, equally busy, are carrying away 
the diibrig and refuse collectea from 
where the zoophyte arteries are build- 
ing — ^this refuse, in its turn, being con- 
veyed to the liver, there to be conver- 
tea into bile. 

All these — and they are but a few 
of the vital actions constantly taking 
place — are the instant result of one 
gasp of life-ffiving air. No subject 
can be fraught with greater interest 
than watching the first spark of life, 
as it courses with electric speed 
" through all the gates and alleys of 
the soft, insensate body of the infant. 
The effect of air on the new-bom child 
is as remarkable in its results as it ia 
wonderful inits consequence; butto un- 
derstand this more intelligibly, it must 
first be remembered that life consists 
of the performance of three vital funo* 
tions — Respiration, Circulation, 
and Digestion. The lungs digest the 
air, taking from it its most nutritious 
element, the oxygen^ to give to the 
impoverished blood that circulates 
through them. The stomach digests 
the f (Md, and separates the nutriment 
— chyU — from the aliment, which it 
gives to the blood for the development 
of the frame ; and the blood, which is 
understood by the term circulation, 
digests in its passage through the 
lungs the nutriment — chyle— io give 
it quantity and quality, and the oxy^ 
gen from the air to give it vitality. 
Hence it will be seen, that, speaking 
generally, the three vital functions re- 
solve themselves into one — Digestion; 
and that the lungs are the primary and 
t'le most importuit of the vital organs; 
and respiration, the first, in fact, as we 
all know it is the last indeed, of all 
the functions performed by the living 
body. 

The Lungi— Respiration. 

The first effect of air on the infant is 
a slight tremor about the lips and 
angles of the mouth, increasing to 
twitchings, and finally to a convulsive 
contraction of the lips and cheeks, the 
consequence of sudden cold to the 
nerves of Uie Um. This spasmodio 
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action produceB a gasp, causing the 
air to rush through tue mouth and 
nostrils, and enter the windpipe and up- 
per portion of the flat and contracted 
lungs, which, like a sponge partly im- 
nier:sed in water, immediately expand. 
This is succeeded by a few faint sobs 
or pants, by which larger volumes of 
air are drawn into the chest, till, after 
a few seconds, and when a greater bulk 
of the lungs has become inflated, the 
breastbone and ribs rise, the chest ex- 
pands, and, with a sudden start, the 
infant gives utterance to a succession 
of loud, sharp cries, which have the 
effect of filling every cell of the entire 
organ with air and life. To the anx- 
ious mother, the first voice of her 
child is, doubtless, the sweetest music 
she ever heard ; and the more loudly 
it peals, the ^ater should be her joy, 
as it is an mdication of health and 
strength, and not only shows the per- 
fect expansion of the lun^, but that 
the process of life has set in with vig- 
our. Having welcomed in its own 
existence. Like the morning bird, with 
a shrill note of gladness, the infant 
ceases its cry, and, after a few short 
sobs, usually subsides into sleep or 
quietude. 

At the same instant that the air 
rushes into the lungs, the valve, or 
door between the two sides of the 
heart — and through which the blood 
had previously passed — ^is closed and 
hermetically sealed, and the blood 
taking a new course, bounds into the 
lungs, now expanded with air, and 
which we have likened to a wetted 
sponge, to which they bear a not unapt 
affinity, air being substituted for water. 
It here receives the oxygen from the 
atmosphere, and the chyle, or white 
blood, from the digested food, and be- 
comes, in an instant, arterial blood, a 
vital principle, from which every solid 
and fluid of the body is constructed. 
Besides the lungs, Nature has provided 
another respiratory organ, a sort of 
supplemental lung, that, as well as 
being a covering to the body, inspires 
air and ecpires moisture ; &is is the 
cuticle, or skin ; and so intimate is 
the ooxmeotion between the skin and 



lungs, that whatever injures the firsts 
is certain to affect the latter. 

Hence the difficulty of brecUhing ex- 
perienced after scalds or bums on the 
cuticle, the cough that foUours the ab- 
sorption of cold or damp by the skin, 
the oppressed and laborious breathing 
experienced by children in all eruptive 
diseases, while the rash is coming to the 
surface, and the hot, dry skin thai 
always attends congestion <if the lungs 
andfever. 

The great practical advantage de- 
rivable from this fact is the know- 
ledge that whatever relieves the one 
benefits the other. Hence, too, the 
great utility of hot baths in idl affec- 
tions of the lungs or diseases of tlie 
skin; and the reason why exposure to 
cold or wet is, in nearly all cases, fol- 
lowed by tightness of the chest, sore 
throat, difficulty of breathmg, and 
cough. These symptoms are the con- 
sequence of a larger quantity of blood 
than is natural remaining in the lun^ 
and the cough is a mere effort of >iar 
ture to throw off the obstruction 
caused by the presence of too much 
blood in the organ of respiration. The 
hot bath, by causing a lai*ger amount 
of blood to rush suddenly to the skin, 
has the effect of relieving the lungs of 
their excess of blood, and by equah'z- 
ing the circulation, and promoting 
perspiration from the cuticle, affords 
immediate and direct benefit, both to 
the lungs and the system at large. 

The Stomach.— Digestion. 

The organs that either directly or 
indirectiy contribute to the process 
of digestion are, the mouth, teeth, 
tongue, and gullet, the stomach, small 
intestines, the pancreas, the salivary 
glands, and the liver. Next to respira- 
tion, digestion is the chief function in 
the economy of life, as, without the 
nutritious fluid digested from the ali- 
ment, there would be nothing to 
supply the immense and constimtly 
recurring waste of the system, caused 
by the activity with which the ar- 
teries at all periods, but especially 
during infancy and youth, are building 
up the frame and developing the body. 
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In infancy (the period of which our pre- 
sent subject treats), the series of parts 
engaged in the process of digestion 
may oe reduced simply to the stomach 
and liver, or rather its secretion — the 
bile. The stomach is a thick muscu- 
lar bag, connected above with the 
gullet, and, at its lower extremity, 
with the commencement of the small 
intestines. The duty or function of 
the stomach is to secrete from the 
arteries spread over its inner surface, 
a sharp acid liquid called the gastric 
juice; this, with a due mixture of 
saliva, softens, dissolves, and gradually 
digests the food or contents of the 
stomach, reducing the whole into a 
soft pulpy mass, which then passes 
inibo the first part of the small intes- 
tines, where it comes in contact with 
the bile from the gall-bladder, which 
immediately separates the digested 
food into two parts; one is a white 
creamy fluid called chyle^ and the 
absolute concentration of all nourish- 
ment, which is taken up by prober 
vessels, and, as we have before said, 
carried directly to the heart, to be 
made blood of. and vitalized in the 
lungs, and thus provide for the wear 
and tear of the system. It must ^be 
here observed that the stomach can 
only digest solids, for fluids, being in- 
capable of that process, can only be 
ahsart/ed; and without the result of 
digestion, animal, or at least hun>aD 
life, could not exist. Now, as Nature 
has ordained that infantine life shall 
be supported on liquid aliment, and 
as without a digestion the body would 
perish, some provision was necessary 
to meet this aifficulty, and that pro- 
vision was found in the nature of the 
liquid itself, or, in other words, the 
MILK. The process of making cheese, 
or fresh curds and whey, is familiar 
to most persons ; but as it is necessary 
to the elucidation of our subject, we 
will briefly repeat it. The internal 
membrane, or the lining coat of a calf's 
stomach, having been removed frbm' 
the organ, is hung up, like a bladder, 
to dry ; when requirod. a piece is cut 
oif, put in a jug, a little warm water 
poured npon it, and after a few hours 



it is fit for use ; the liquid so made 
being called rennet. A little of this 
rennet, poured into a basin of warm 
milk, at once coagulates the greater 
part, and separates from it a quantity 
of thin liquor, called whei/. This is 
precisely the action that takef place 
m the infant's stomach after every 
supply from the breast. The cause is 
the same in both cases, the acid of the 
gastric juice in the infant's stomach 
immediately converting the milk into 
a soft cheese. It is gastric juice a.l- 
hering to the calf s stomach, and 
drawn out by the water, forming ren- 
net, that makes the curds in the basin. 
The cheesy substance, being a solid, at 
once undergoes the process of diges- 
tion, is separated into chyfe by the 
bUe, and in a few hours finds its way 
to the infant's heart, to become blood, 
and commence the architecture of its 
little frame. This is the simple pro- 
cess of a baby's digestion: — milk con- 
verted into cheese, cheese into chyle, 
chyle into blood, and, blood into flesh, 
bone, and tegument, — how simple is 
the cause, but how sublime and won- 
derful are the effects ! 

We have described the most im- 
portant of the three functions that 
take place in the infant's body — re- 
spiration and digestion; the third, 
namely circulation, we hardly think 
it necessary to enter on, not being 
called for by the requirements of the 
nui^se and mother; so we shall omit 
its notice, and proceed from theoreti- 
cal to more practical considerations. 
Children of weakly constitutions are 
just as likely to be bom of robust 
parents, and those who earn their 
bread by toil, as the offspring of luxury 
and affluence; and, indeed, it is 
against the ordinary providence of 
Nature to suppose the cnildren of the 
hardworking and necessitous to be 
hardier and more vigorous than those 
of parents blessed with ease and com- 
petence. 

1 All children come into the worid in 
I the same imploring helplessness, with 
, the same general organization and 
wants, and demanding, either from 
I the newly-Awakeaed mother's love, or 
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from the memory of motherly feeling 
in the uarse, or the common appeals 
of humanity in those who undertake 
the earliest duties of an infant, the 
same assistance and protectioPy and 
the same fostering care. 

Tko InfiEUit. 

We have already described the phe- 
nomena produced on the new-born 
child by the contact of air, which, 
after a succession of muscular twitch- 
ings, becomes endowed with voice, 
and heralds its advent by a loud but 
brief succession of cries. But, though 
this is the general rule, it sometimes 
happens (from causes it is unnecessary 
here to explain) that the infant does 
not cry, or give utterance to any audi- 
ble sounds, or if it does, they are so 
faint as scarcely to be distinffuished 
as human accents, plainly in£cating 
that life, as yet, to the new visitor, is 
neither a boon nor a blessing ; the 
infant being, in fact, in a state of sus- 
pended or imperfect vitality, — a state 
of quasi existence, closely approximat- 
ing the condition of a sUU-birth, 

As soon as this state of things is 
discovered, the child should be turned 
on its right side, and the whole length 
of the spine, trom the head down- 
wards, rubbed with all the fingjers of 
the right hand, sharply and quickly, 
without intermission, till the quick 
action has not only evoked heat, but 
electricity in the part, and till the 
loud and sharp cries of the child have 
thoroughly expanded the lungs, and 
satisfactorily established its life. The 
operation will seldom require above a 
minute to effect, and less frequently 
4emands a repetition. If there is 
brandy at hand, the fingers before 
rubbing 'may be dipped into that^ or 
any other spirit. 

There is another condition of what 
we may call ** mute births," where 
the child only makes short ineffectual 
gasps, and those at intervals of a mi- 
nute or two apart, when the lipa, eye- 
lids, and fingers become of a deep 
purple or slats colour, sometimes half 
the body remaining white, while the 
other half, which was at first swarthy, 
deepens to a livid hue. This condi- 



tion of the infant is owing to the 
valve between the two sides of the 
heart remaining open, and allowing 
the unvitalized venous blood to enter 
the arteries and get into the circula- 
tion. 

The object in this case, as in the 
previous one, is to dilate the longs 
as quickly as possible, so that, by the 
sudden effect of a visorous inspiration, 
the valve may be hrmly closed, and 
the impure blood, losing this means 
of egress, be sent directly to the lungs. 
The same treatment is therefore ne- 
cessary as in the previous case, with 
the addition, if the friction along the 
spine has failed, of a warm bath at a 
temperature of about SO degrees, in 
which the child is to be plunged up to 
the neck, first cleansing the mouth 
and nostrils of the mucus that might 
interfere with the free passage of air. 

While in the bath, the friction 
along the spine is to be continued, aui 
if the lungs still remain unexpanded, 
while one person retains the child in 
an inclined position in the water, 
another should insert tiie pipe of a 
small pair of bellows into one noatril, 
and while the mouth is closed and 
the other nostril oompreased on the 
pipe with the hand of the assistant^ 
the lungs are to be slowly inflated by 
steady puffs of air from the bellows, 
the hand being removed from the 
mouth and nose after each inflationp 
and placed on the pit of the stomach, 
and oy a steady pressure expelling it 
out a^n by the mouth. This pro- 
cess 18 to be continued, steadily in- 
flating and expelling the air from the 
lungs, till, with a sort of tremulous 
leap. Nature takes up the process, and 
the infant begins to gasp^ and finally 
to cry, at flint low and faint, but 
with every engulp of air increasing in 
length and strength of volume, when 
it is to be removed from the water, 
and instantly wrapped (idl but the 
face and mouth) in a flannel. Some- 
times, however, all these means will 
fail in effecting an utterance from the 
child, which will lie, with livid lipa 
and a flaccid body, every few minutes 
opening its mouth wit^ a short gasp- 
ing pant, and then subsiding into a 
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state of pulseless inaction, lingering 
probably some hoars, till the spas- 
uodic pantings growing further apart^ 
it oeases to exist. 

The time that this state of nogative 
Titality will linger in the frame of an 
infant is remarhable ; and even when 
all the previous operations, though 
long-continned, have proved ineffec- 
tual, the child will often rally from 
the simplest of means — ^the applica- 
tion of dry heat. When removed 
from the bath, place three or four 
hot bricks or tiles on the hearth, and 
lay the child, loosely folded in a flan- 
nel, on ite back along them, taking 
care that there is but one fold of flan- 
nel between the spine and heated 
bricks or tiles. When neither of these 
articles can be procured, put a few 
clear pieces of red cinder m a warm- 
ing pan, and extend the child in the 
same manner along the closed lid. 
As the heat graduaUy diffuses itself 
over the spinid marrow, the child that 
was dying, or seeminely dead, will 
frec^uently give a sudden and ener- 

fetic cry, succeeded in another minute 
y a lone and vigorous peal, making 
up, in volume and force, for the pre- 
vious delay, and instantly confirming 
its existence by every effort in ito 
nature. 

With these two exceptions — ^re- 
stored by the means we have pointed 
out to the functions of life — ^we will 
proceed to the consideration of the 
child HBALTHiLT BORN. Here the 
first thing that meets us on the 
threshold of inquiry, and what is 
often between mother and nurse not 
only a vexed question, but one of vex- 
atious import, is the crying of the 
child ; the mother, in her natural 
anxiety, maintaining that her infant 
fjMuA heiU to cause it to ciy so much 
or so often, and the nurse insisting 
that aU children cry, and that nothing 
is the matter with it, and that cry- 
ing does good, and is, indeed, an 
especial l^nefit to infancy. The 
anxious and unfamiliar mother, though 
not convinced by these abstract say- 
ings of the truth or wisdom of the 
explanation, takes both for granted ; 
and, giving the nurse credit lor more 



knowledge and experience on this 
head than she can have, contentedly 
resigns herself to the infliction, as a 
thine necessary to be endured for the 
goocTof the baby, but thinking it, at 
tiie same time, an extraordinary in- 
stance of the imperfectibility of Na- 
ture as regards the human infant ; 
for her mind wanders to what she 
has observed in her childhood with 
puppies and kittens, who, except when 
maely torn from their nurse, seldom 
give utterance to any complaining. 

We, undoubtedly, believe that cry- 
ing, to a certain extent, is not only 
conducive to health, but positively 
necessary to the full development and 
physical economy of the infant's being. 
But though holoing this opinion, we 
are far from believine that a child does 
not verv often cry &om pain, thirst, 
want of food, and attention to its per- 
sonal comfort ; but there is as much 
difference in the tone and expression 
of a child's cry as in ti^e notes of an 
adult's voice ; and the mother's ear 
will not be long in discriminatiDg be- 
tween the sharp peevish whine of irri- 
tation and fever, and the louder inter- 
mitting cry that characterizes the 
want of warmth and sleep. All 
these shades of expression in tlie 
child's inarticulate voice every nurse 
should understand, and every mother 
will soon teach herself to mterpret 
them with aa accuracy equal to lan- 
guage. 

There is no part of a woman's duty 
to her child that a young mother 
should so soon make it her business 
to study, as the voice </ her infant, 
and the langua|^ conveyed in its cry. 
The study ia neither hard nor difficult; 
a close attention to its tone, and the 
expression of the baby's features, are 
the two most important points de- 
manding attention. The key to both 
the mother will find in her own heart, 
and the knowledge of her success in 
the comfort and smile of her infant. 
We have two reasons — both strung 
ones -^f or urging on mothers the im- 
perative necessity of early making 
themselves acquainted with the na- 
ture and wants of their child : the 
first, that when left to the entire re- 
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«ponsibility of the baby, after the 
departure of the nurse, she may be 
able to undertake her new duties with 
more confidence than if left to her 
own resources and mother's instinct, 
without a clue to guide her tlirough 
the mysteries of those calls that vi- 
brate through every nerve of her 
nature ; and, secondqr* that she may 
be able to guard her child from the 
nefarious practices of unprincipled 
nurses, who, while calming the mo- 
ther's mind with false statements as 
to the character of the baby's cries, 
rather than lose their r&st, or devote 
that time which would remove the 
cause of suffering, administer, behind 
the curtains, those deadly narcotics 
which, while stupefying Nature into 
sleep, insure for herself a night of 
many unbroken hours. Such nurses 
as have not the hardihood to dose 
their infant charges, are often full of 
other schemes to still that constant 
and reproachful cry. The most fre- 
quent means employed for this pur- 
pose is giving it something to suck — 
something easily hid from the mother, 
or, when that is impossible, under the 
plea of keeping it warm, the nurse 
covers it in her lap with a shawl, and 
under this blind, surreptitiously in- 
serts a fiuger between the parched 
lip", which possibly moan for drink ; 
and, under this inhuman cheat and 
delusion, the infant is pacified, till 
Nature, balked of its desires, drops 
into a troubled sleep. These are two 
of our reasons for impressing upon 
mothers the early, the immedicUe ue- 
oessity of putting themselves sympa- 
thetically m commanication with their 
child, by at once learning its hidden 
language as a delightful task. 

We must strenuously warn all 
mothers on no account to allow the 
nurse to sleep with the baby, never 
herself to lie (town with it by her side 
for a night's rest, never to let it sleep 
in the parent's bed, and on no account 
keep it longer than absolutely neces- 
sary, contined in an atmo8X)here loaded 
with the breath of many adults. . 

The amount of act/gen required by 
an infant is so larse, and the quantity 
co n su me d by mid-life and age^ and 



the proportion of carbonic acid thrown 
off from both, so considerable, that 
iLn infant breathing the same air can- 
not possibly carry on its healthy exis- 
tence while deiiving its vitality from 
so corrupted a me(uum. lliis objec- 
tion, always in force, is still more 
objectionable at night-time, when 
doors and windows are closed, and 
amounts to a condition of poison, 
when placed between two adults in 
sleep, and "shut in by bed-curtains ; 
and when, in addition to the impu- 
rities expired from the lungs, we 
remember, in quiescence and sleep, 
how large a portion of mephitic gas 
is siven off from the skin. 

Mothers, in the fulness of their 
affection, believe there is no harbour, 
sleeping or awake, where their infanta 
can be so secure from all possible or 
probable danger as in their own arms; 
yet we should astound our readers if 
we told them the statistical number 
of infants who, in despite of their 
motherly solicitude and love, are 
annually killed, unwittingly, by such 
parents themselves, and this from the 
persistency in the practice we are so 
strenuously condemning. The mother 
frequently, on awaking, discovers the 
baby's face closely impacted between 
her bosom and her arm, and its body 
rigid and lifeless ; or else so envel- 
oped in the "head-blanket" and su- 
Serincumbent bed-clothes, as to ren- 
er breathing a matter of physical 
impossibility. In such cases the jury 
in general returns a verdict of ** Ac- 
cidcntaUy overlaid;''* but one of •* Care- 
less suffocation" would be more in 
accordance with truth and justice. 
The only possible excuse that can be 
urj{ed, either by nurse or mother, for 
this culpable practice, is the plea of 
imparting warmth to the infant. But 
this can always be effected by an 
extra blanket in the child's crib, or 
an eider-down coverlet, or, if the 
weather is particularly cold, bv a 
bottle of hot water enveloped in flan- 
nel and placed at the child's feet ; 
while all the objections already ni^ed 
— as derivable from animal heat im- 
parted by actual contact — ^are entirely 
ob^^lted. X|ier# is another evil at- 
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tending the sleeping together of the 
mother and infant, which, as far as 
regards the latter, we consider quite 
as formidable, though not so imme- 
diate as the others, and is always fol- 
lowed by more or less of mischief to 
the mother. The evil we now allude 
to is that most injurious practice of 
letting the child suck, after the mother 
has fallen asleep, a custom that natu- 
rally results from the former, and 
which, M we have already said, is 
injurious to both mother and child. 
It is injurious to the infant by allow- 
ing it^ without control, to imbibe to 
distension, a fluid sluggishly secreted 
and deficient in those vital principles 
which the want of mental energy, and 
of the sympathetic appeals of the 
child on the mother, so powerfully 
produce on the secreted nutriment, 
while the mother wakes in a state of 
clammy exhaustion, with giddiness, 
dimness of sights nausea, loss of appe- 
tite, and a dull aching pain through 
the back and between the shoulders. 
In fact, she wakes languid and unre- 
freshed from her sleep, with febrile 
symptoms and hectic flushes, caused 
by her baby vampire, who, while 
dragging from her her health and 
strength has excited in itself a set of 
symptoms directly opposite, but 
fraught with the same miurious con- 
sequences — ''functions derange- 
ment." 

The Milk. 

As Nature has placed in the bosom 
of the mother the natural food of 
her offspring, it must be self-evident 
to every reflecting woman, that it 
becomes her duty to study, as far as 
lies in her power, to keep that reser- 
voir of nourishment in as pure and 
invigorating a condition as possible ; 
for she must remember that the ottan- 
aty is no sure proof of the quality of 
this alimetit. 

The mother, while suckling, as a 
general rule, should avoid all seden- 
t&Ty occupations, take regular .exer- 
cise, keep her mind as lively and 
}>leasii)^1y occupied as possible, espe- 
cially by music and singing. Her 
diet should be Ught and outritious, 
16» 



with a proper sufficiency of animal 
food, and of that kind which yields 
the largest amount of nourishment ; 
and, unless the digestion is naturally 
strong, vegetables and fruit should 
form a very small proportion of the 
general dietary, and such preparations 
as broths, gruels, arrowroot, &o., still 
less. Tapioca, or ffround-rice pudding, 
made with severid eggs, may oe taken 
freely ; but all slops and thin pota- 
tions, such as that delusion called 
chicken-broth, should be avoided, as 
yielding a very small amount of 
nutriment, and a large proportion 
of flatulence. All purely stimu- 
lants should be avoided as much 
as possible, especially spirits, un- 
less taken for some special object, 
and that medicinally ; but as a part 
of the dietary they should be care- 
fully shunned. Lactation is always 
an exhausting process, and as the 
child increases in size and strength, 
the drain upon the mother becomes 
great and depressing. Then some- 
thing more even than an abundant 
diet IS required to keep the mind and 
body up to a standard sufficiently 
healthy to admit of a constant and 
nutritious secretion beinff performed 
without detriment to tiie physical 
integrity of the mother, or injury to 
the child who imbibes it ; and as sti- 
mulants are inadmissible, if not posi- 
tively injurious, the substitute re- 
quired is to be found in a tonic To 
toe lady accustomed to her Madeira 
and sherry, this may appear a very 
vulgar potation for a deucate young 
mother to take instead of the more 
subtle and condensed elesance of 
wine ; but as we are writmg from 
ex|>erience, and with the avowed 
object of imparting useful facts and 
beneficial remedies to our readers, we 
allow no social distinctions to inter- 
fere with our legitimate object. 

We have alreiuiy said that the suck- 
ling mother should avoid stimulants, 
especially spirituous ones ; and when 
something of this sort is absolutely ne- 
cessary to support her strength during 
the exhausting process, it should l>e 
rather of a tonic than of a stimulati> ^ 
character. Every mother should be 
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provided with a breast-pninp, or glasB 
tube, to draw off the superskbundance 
that has been accanmlating in her ab- 
sence from the child, or the first gush 
excited by undue exertion : the sub- 
semient supply of milk will be secreted 
under the invigorating, influence of a 
previous healthy stimulus. 

As the first milk that is secreted 
contains a large amount of the saline 
elements, and is thin and innntritious, 
it is most admirably adapted for 
the purpose Nature designed it to ful- 
fil, — that of an aperient ; but which, 
unfortunately, it is seldom permitted, 
in our artificial mode of living, to per- 
form. 

So opposed are we to the objection- 
able plan of physicking new-bom chil- 
dren, that, unkss for positive illness, 
we would much rather advise that med- 
icine should be administered through 
the mother for the first ei^ht or ten 
weeks of its existence. This practice, 
which few mothers will object to, is 
easily effected by the parent, when 
such a course is necessary for the 
child, taking either a dose of castor- 
oil, half an ounce of tasteless salts (the 
phosphate of soda), one or two tea- 
Bjjoonf uls of magnesia^ a dose of leni- 
tive electuary, manna^ or any mild 
and simple aperient, which, almost 
before it can have taken effect on 
herself, will exhibit its action on her 
child. 

One of the most common errors that 
mothers fall into while suckling their 
children, is that of fancying they are 
always hungry, and consequently over- 
feeding them ; and with this, the great 
mistake of applying the child to the 
breast on every occasion of its crying, 
without investigating the cause of its 
complaint, and, under the belief that 
it wants food, puttine the nipple into 
its cryin^i mouth, until the infant turns 
in revulsion and petulance from what 
it should accept with eagerness and 
joy. At such times, a few teaspoon- 
fuls of water, slightly chilled, will 
often instantly pacify a cryinc and 
restless child, who has turned in loath- 
ing from the offered breast ; or, after 
imbibing a few drops, and finding it 
not what nature craved, throws Muik 



its head in diseust, and cries more 
petulantly than before. In such a case 
as this, the youn|| mother, grieved at 
her baby's rejection of the tempting 
present, and distressed at its cries, anS 
m terror of some injuiy, over and over 
ransacks its clothes, bdieving acme in- 
secure pin can alone be the cause of 
such sharp complaining, an accident 
that, from her own care in dressings 
is seldom or never the case. 

These abrupt cries of the child, if 
they do not proceed from thirst, which 
a little water will relieve, not unfre- 
quently occur from some unequal 
pressure, a fold or twistinthe "roller," 
or some constriction round the Render 
body. If this is suspected, tiie mother 
must not be content with merely 
slackening the strings; the child should 
be undressed, and ue creases and f olda 
of the hot skin, especially those about 
the thighs and groins, examined, to see 
that no powder has caked, and, becom- 
ing hara, irritated the parts. The 
violet powder should be dusted freely 
over all, to cool the skin, and every- 
thing put on fresh and smooth. If 
such precautions have not afforded re- 
lief, and, in addition to the crying, the 
child plunges or draws up its legs, the 
mother may be assured some cause ol 
irritation exists in the stomach or 
bowels — either acidity in the latter or 
distension from overfeeding in the 
former; but, from whichever cause, 
the child should be "opened" before 
the fire, and a heated napkin applied 
all over the abdomen, the infant being 
occasionally elevated to a sitting posi- 
tion, and while gentlv jolted on the 
knee, the back should be lightly patted 
with the hand. 

Should the mother have any reason 
to apprehend that the caiue of incon- 
venience proceeds from the bladder — 
a not unf requent source of pain — the 
napkin is to be dipped in hot water, 
squeezed out, and immediately applied 
over the part, and repeated every eight 
or ten minutes, for several times in 
succession, either till the natural relief 
is afforded, or a cessation of pain al» 
lows of its discontinuance. The pain 
that young infants often suffer, and 
the crying that results from it, is, aa 
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we have already said, freanently caused 
by the mother inconsiderately over- 
feeding her child, and is produced by 
the pain of distension, and the mechan- 
ical pressure of a larger quantity of 
fluid in the stomach than the gastric 
juice can convert into cheese and di- 
gest. 

Some children are stronger in the 
enduring power of the stomach than 
others, and get rid of the excess by 
vomiting, concluding every process of 
suckling by an emission of milk and 
curd. Such children are called by 
nurses "thriving children ;" and gen- 
erally the}r are so, simply because uieir 
digestion is good, and they have the 
power of expelling with impunity that 
superabundance of aliment which in 
others is a source of distension, flat- 
ulence, and pain. 

The lengtn of time an infant should 
be suckled must depend much on the 
health and strength of the child, and 
the health of the mother, and the 
quantity and quality of her milk ; 
though, when all circumstances are 
favourable, it should never be less 
than nifiey nor exceed fiftten months ; 
but perhaps the true time will be found 
in the medium between both. But of 
this we may be;rare, that Nature never 
ordained a child to live on suction after 
having endowed it with teeth to bite 
and to grind ; and nothing is more out 
of place and unseemly than to hear a 
child, with a set of twenty teeth, ask 
for the '* breast." 

The practice of protracted wet-nurs- 
ing is hurtful to the mother, by keep- 
ing up an uncalled-for, and, after the 
proper time, an unhealthy drain on 
her system, while the child either de- 
rives no benefit from what it no longer 
requires, or it produces a positive in- 
jury on its constitution. After the 
period when Nature has ordained the 
child shall live by other means, the 
accretion of milk becomes thin and de- 
teriorated, showing in the flabby flesh 
and puny features of the child both its 
loss of nutritious properties and the 
want of more stimulating aliment. 

Though we have said that twelve 
months is about the medium time a 
baby should be suckled, we by no 



means wish to imply that a child 
should be fed exclusively on milk for 
its first year ; quite the reverse ; the in- 
fant can hardly be too soon made inde- 
pendent of the mother. Thus, should 
illness assail her, her milk fail, or any 
domestic cause abruptly cut off the 
natural supply, the child having been 
accustomed to an artificial diet, its life 
might be safely carried on without 
seeking for a wet-nurse, and without 
the slightest danger to its systeuL 

The advantage to the mother of early 
accustoming the child to artificial food 
is as considerable to herself as bene- 
ficial to her infant ; the demand on her 
physical strength in the first instance 
will be less severe and exhausting, the 
child will sleep longer on a less rapidly 
digestible aliment, and^Meld to botn 
more quiet nights, and the mother 
will be more at liberty to go out for 
business or pleasure, another means of 
sustenance beine at hand till her re- 
turn. Besides these advantages, by a 
judicious blending of the two systems 
of feeding, the infant will acquire 
greater constitutional strength, so 
that, if attacked by sickness or disease, 
it will have a much greater chance of 
resisting its virulence than if depen* 
dent alone on the mother, whose milk, 
affected by fatigue and the natural 
anxiety of the parent for her offspring, 
is at such a time neither good in its 
properties, nor likely to be beneficial 
to the patient. 

All tnat we have further to say on 
suckling is an advice to mothers, that 
if they wish to keep a sound and un- 
chapp^ nipple, and possiblv avoid 
what is called a *' broken breast,", 
never to put it up with a wet nipple, 
but always to have a soft handkerchief 
in readiness, and the moment that 
delicate part is drawn from the child's 
mouth, to dry it carefully of the milk 
and saliva that moisten it ; and, fur- 
ther, to make a practice of suckling 
from each breast alternately. 

DreM, Dressing, Washing, Ac. 

As respects the dress and dressing of 
a new-bom infant, or of a child in 
arms, during any stage of its nursing, 
there are few women who will require 
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XLS to give them guidance or direo- 
tionB for their instraction ; and thoush 
a few hints on the subject may not be 
out of place here, yet most women in- 
tuitively '* take to a baby," and, with 
a small amount of experience, are able 
to perform all the little offices neces- 
sary to its comfort and cleanliness 
with ease and completeness. We shall, 
therefore, on this delicate subject hold 
our peace ; and only, from afar, hiiU 
" at what we would," leaving our sus- 
gestions to be approved or rejected, 
according as they chime with the 
judgment and the apprehension of our 
motherly readers. 

In these days of intelligence, there 
are f'^w ladies who have not, in all 
probability, seen the manner in which 
ine luoian squaw, the aborigines of 
Polynesia, and even the Lapp and 
Esquimaux, strap down their baby on 
a board, and by means of a loop sus- 
pend it to the Dough of a tree, hang 
it up to the rafters of the hut,^or, on 
travel, dangle it on their backs, out- 
side the domestic implements, which, 
as the slave of her master, man, the 
wronged but uncomplaininff woman 
carries, in order that her lord may 
march in unhampered freedom. Cruel 
and confininff as this system of "back- 
board" dressing may seem to our mo- 
dem notions ot freedom and exercise, 
it is positively less irksome, less con- 
fining, and infinitely less prejudicial 
to health, than the mummying of 
children by our grandmothers a hun- 
dred, aye, fifty years ago : for what 
with chin-stavs, back-stays, body- 
stays, forehead-cloths, rollers, band- 
a^^ ftc., an infant had as many 
girths and strings, to keep hea<I, 
umbs, and body in one exact position, 
as A ship has halyards. 

Kuch of this— indeed ire may say 
all — has been abolished ; but still the 
child 10 far from beins dressed loosely 
enough ; and we .shall never be satis- 
fied ^oll the abominable use of the pin 
is avoided in toto in an infant's dress- 
ing, and a texture made for all the 
under-garments of a child of a cool 
and elastic material. 

The manner in which an infant is 
eieircled in a bandage called the 



"roller," as if it had fractured ribs, 
compressing those organs — ^that, living 
on suction, must be, for the health of 
the child, to a certain degree distended, 
to obtain sufficient aliment from the 
fluid imbibed — ^is perfectly prepos- 
terous. Our humanity, as well as our 
duty, calls upon us at once to abrogate 
and discountenance it by every means 
in our power. Instead of the process 
of washing and dressing being made, 
as with the adult, a re&eshment and 
comfort, it is, by the dawdling man- 
ner in which it is perform^ the 
multiplicity of things used, and the 
perpetual change of position of the 
infant to adjust its complicated cloth- 
ing, rendered an operation of positive 
irritation and annoyance. We there- 
fore entreat all mothers to regard this 
subject in its true light, and study to 
the utmost simplicity in dress, and 
dispatch in the process. 

Children do not so much cry from 
the washing as from the irritation 
caused by the frequent change of 
position in which they are placed, the 
number of times they are turned on 
their face, on their back, and on their 
side, by the manipulations demanded 
by the multiplicity of articles to be 
fitted, tacked, and carefully adjusted 
on their bodies. What mother ever 
found her girl of six or seven stand 
quiet while she was curling her hair ? 
tLow many times nightly has she not 
to reprove her for not standing still 
during the process? It is the same 
with the unconscious infant, who can- 
not bear to be moved about, and who 
has no sooner ^rown reconciled to one 
position than it is forced reluctantly 
mto another. It is true, in one in- 
stance the child has intelligence to 
Tuide it, and in the other not ; but 
the nerves c^ motion, in both instances, 
resent coercion, and a child cannot be 
too little handled. 

On 4hiB account alone, and for the 
moment setting health and comfort 
out of the question, we beg mothers 
to simplifjr their baby's dress as much 
as possible; and not only to put on 
as little as is absolutely necessary, 
but to make that as simple in its con- 
trivance and adjustment as it will 
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admit of; to avoid belly-bands, rollers, 
girths, and everything that can im- 
pede or connne the natural expansion 
of the digestive organs, on the due 
performance of whose functions the 
child lives, thrives, and develoM its 
physical being. The following list of 
baby-linen is the smallest quantity 
possible consistent with keeping a 



baby clean and nice : — 6 shirts, 2 belts 
or 4 flannel strips, 4 pilches, 6 night- 
gowns, 4 long flannels, 6 white petti- 
coats, 4 monthly ffowns, 6 robes, 4 
head squares, 6 bibs, 4 rollers or 
swathes, 2 waterproof pilches, 1 hood, 
1 cloak, 1 jacket, 2 caps, 6 pair of 
shoes, 4 dozen napkina. 



Airtiolefi necessary, and How to use them.— Preparation of 
Foods.— Baths.— A^Tantages of Bearing by xEand. 



As we do not for a moment wish to 
be thought an advocate for an artificial, 
in preference to the natural, course of 
rearing cbildren, we beg our readers 
to understand us ]>erfectly on this 
head ; all we desire to prove is 
the fact that a child can be brought 
up as well on a speon dietary as 
some examples to be foiud of those 
reared on tne breast; when there is 
a necessity for substituting artifi- 
cial for its natural food. It will 
not be thus less liable to infectious 
diseases, and more capable of resisting 
the virulence of any danger that may 
attack it; but without in any way 
depreciating the nu-ri-nentof its natu- 
ral food, we wish to imprest on the 
mother's mind that there are many 
cases of infantine debility which might 
eventuate in rickets, curvature of the 
spine, or mesenteric disease, where the 
addition to, in proper quantities, of 
an artiiicial and more stimulating ali- 
ment, would not only give tone and 
atrength to the constitution,' but at 
the same time render the employment 
of mechanical means more benefi- 
cial. And, finally, though we would 
never — where the mother had the 
strength, to suckle her child — super- 
sede the breast, we would insist on 
making it a rule to accustom the child, 
as early as possible, to the use of an 
artificial diet, not only that it may 
acquire more vigour to help it over 
the ills of childhood, but that, in the 
absence of the mother, it might not 
miss the maternal sustenance; and 
also for the parent's sake, that, should 



the milk, from any cause, become vi- 
tiated, or suddenly cease, the child 
can be made over to the bottle and 
the spoon without the slightest appr«»- 
hension of hurtful consequences.^ 

To those persons unacquainted with 
the system, or who may have been 
erroneously informed on the matter, 
the rearing of a child by hand may 
seem surrounded by innumerable dif- 
ficulties, and a large amount of per- 
sonal trouble and anxiety to the nur^e 
or mother who undertakes the duty. 
This, however, is a fallacy in every 
respect, except as regards the fact of 
preparing the food ; but even this ex- 
tra amount of work, by adopting the 
course we shall lay down, may be 
reduced to a very small sum of incon- 
venience ; and as respects anxiety, the 
only thing calling for care is the dis- 
play of judgment in the preparation 
of the food. The articles required for 
the purpose of feeding an iniant are a 
night-lamp, with its pan and lid, to 
keep the food warm ; a nuraing-bottle, 
and a prepared teat ; and a small pap 
saucepan, for use by day. Of the 
lamp we need hardly speak, moHt 
mothers being acquainted with its 
operation : but to tliose to whom it is 
unknown we may observe, that the 
flame from the floating rushlight heats 
the water in the reservoir above, in 
> which the covered pan that coutaius 
! the food floats, keeping it at such a 
heat that, when thinned by milk, it 
will be of a temperature suitable for 
immediate use. Though many kiuds' 
of nursing-bottles have been lately 
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invented, and some mounted with 
India-rubber nipples, the common 
glass bottle, with the calf's teat, is 
equal in cleanliness and utility to any; 
besides, the nipple put in the child's 
mouth is so white and natural in ap- 
pearance, that no child taken from 
the breast will revise it. The black 
artificial ones of caoutchouc or gutta- 
percha are unnatural. The prepare-d 
teats can be obtained at any druggist's, 
and as they are kept in spirits, they 
will require a little soaking in warm 
water, and gentle washing, before 
being tied securely, by means of fine 
twine, round the neck of the bottle, 
just sufficient being left projecting for 
the child to grasp freely in its Bps; 
for if left the full length, or over long, 
it will be drawn too far into the 
mouth, and possibly make the infant 
heave. When once properly adjusted, 
the nipple need never be removed till 
replaced by a new one, which will 
hardly be necessary oftener than once a 
fortnight, though with care one will 
last several weeks. The nursing-bot- 
tle should be thoroughly washed and 
cleaned every day, and always rinsed 
out before and after using it; the 
warm water beinff squeezed through 
the ninple, to wash out any particles 
of food that might lodge in tne aper- 
ture, and become sour. The teat can 
always be kept white and soft by 
tummg the end of the bottle, when 
not in use, into a narrow jug contain- 
ing water, taking care to drjr it first, 
and then to warm it by drawing the 
food through before patting it into 
the child's mouth. 

Foody and its F^repaamtioa. 

The articles generally employed as 
food for infante consist of arrowroot, 
bread, flour, baked flour, prepaured 
groats, farinaceous food, biscuit-pow- 
der, biscuits, tops-and-bottomsy and 
■emolina, or manna croup, as it is 
otherwise oalled, which, like tapioca, 
is the prepared pith of certain vegeta- 
ble substences. Of this list the least 
efficacious, though, perhaps, the most 
believed in, is arrowroot, which only 
as a mere agent, for chan^ and then 
only for a very short tuna, ahould 



ever be employed as a meana of diet 
to infancy or childhood. It is a thin, 
flatulent, and innutritions food, and 
incapable of supporting infantine life 
with energy. Bread, though the uni- 
versal rifjvme with the labooring poor, 
where the infant's stomach and aiges- 
tive powers are reflex, in miniature, 
of the father's, should never be given 
to an infant under three months, and, 
even then, however finely beaten up 
and smoothly made, is a very ques- 
tionable diet. Flour, when well boiled, 
though infinitely better than arrow- 
root, is still only a kind of fermenta- 
tive paste, that connteracte ite own 
good by after-acidity and flatulence. 

Baked flour, when cooked into a 
pale brown mass, and finely powdered, 
makes a far superior food to the 
others, and may be considered as a 
very useful diet, especially for a 
change. Prepared groato may be 
classeid with awowroot and raw flour, 
as being innutritious. The articles 
that now follow in onr list are all 
good, and such as we could, with con- 
science and safety, truat to for the 
health and development of any child 
whatever. 

We may observe in this place, that 
an occasional chanse in the character 
of the food is highly desirable, both 
as regards the h^tib and benefit of 
the diild; and though the interru|>- 
tion should only last for a day, the 
change will be advantageons. 

The packete sold as farinaceous food 
are unquestionably the best aliment 
that can be given from the first to a 
baby, and may be continued, with the 
exception of an occasional change, 
without alteration of the material, 
till the child is able to take ite recular 
meals of animal and vegetable food. 
Some infante are so constituted as to 
require a frequent and total change in 
their system of living, seeming to 
thrive tor a certain time on any food 
given to them, but if persevered in 
too long, declining in bulk and appear- 
ance as rapidly as they had previously 
progressed. In such cases the food 
should be immediately changed, and 
when that which appeared to agree 
beat with the ohila ia reanmed, it 
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Bhoulii be altered in its quality, and 
peniapa in its consistency. 

For the farinaceous food there are 
directions with each packet, contain- 
ing instructions for the making; but 
wnatever the food employed is, enough 
should be made at once to last the 
day and night ; at first, about a pint 
basinful, but as the child advances, a 
quart will hardly be too much. In all 
cases, let the food boil a sufficient 
time, constantly stirring, and taking 
every precaution that it does not get 
burnt, in which case it is on no ac- 
count to be used. 

The food should always be made 
with water, the whole sweetened at 
once, and of such a consistency that, 
when poured out, and it has haid time 
to cool, it will cut with the firmness 
of a pudding or custard. One or two 
spoonfuls are to be put into the pap 
saucepan, and stood on the hob till 
the heat has softened it, when enough 
milk is to be added, and carefufiy 
mixed with the food, till the whole 
has the consistency of ordinary cream ; 
it is then to be poured into the nurs- 
ing-bottle, and the food having been 
drawor through to warm the nipple, it 
is to be placed in the child's mouth. 
For the first month or more half a 
bottleful will be quite enough to give 
the infant at one time; but, as the 
child grows, it will be necessary not 
onlv to increase the quantity given at 
each time, but also ^adually'to make 
its food more consistent, and, after 
the third month, to add an egg to 
every pint basin of food made. At 
night the mother puts the food into 
the covered pan of her lamp, instead 
of the saucepan — that is, enough for 
one supply, and, having light^ the 
rush, she will find, on the waking of 



her child, the food sufficiently hot to 
bear the cooling addition of tiie milk. 
But whether night or day, the same 
food should never be heated twice, 
and what the child leaves should be 
thrown away. 

The biscuit-powder is used in the 
same manner as the farinaceous food, 
and both prepared much after the 
fashion of making starch. But when 
tops-and-bottoms, or the whole biscuit, 
are employed, they require soaking in 
cold water for some time previous to 
boiling. The biscuit or biscuits are 
then to be slowlv boiled in as much 
water as will, when thoroughly soft, 
allow of their being beaten with a 
three-pronged fork into a fine, smooth, 
and even pulp, and which, when 
poured into a basin and become cold, 
will out out like a custard. If two 
larse biscuits have been so treated, 
and the child is six or seven months 
old, beat up two eggs, sufficient sugar 
to properly sweeten it, and about a 

E^int of skim-milk. Pour this on the 
eaten biscuit in the saucepan, stir- 
ring constantly: boil for about five 
minutes, pour into a basin, and use, 
when cold, in the same manner as the 
other. 

This makes an admirable food, at 
once nutritious and strengthening. 
When tops-and-bottoms or rusks are 
used, the quantity of the egs may be 
reduced or altogether omitt^. 

Many persons entertain a belief that 
cow's muk is hurtful to infants, and 
consequently refrain from giving it; 
but this is a very great mistake, for 
milk should form a large portion of 
every meal an infant takes, but it 
should be mixed with a proper propor- 
tion of water, being much heavier 
than human milk. 



TESTBnrO AHD COITVULSZOVS. 

Fits, fto., the Consequence of Dentition, and Kow to be 
Treated.— The ITnmber and Order of the Teeth, and Manner 
in which they are cut.— First and Second Set. 

About three months after birth, the causing pain and » irritation in the 
infant's troubles may be said to begin ; mouth, and which, but for the saliva 
teeth oommence forming in the gums, it caut&es to flow so abundantly, would 
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be attended with very serious conse- 
quences. At the same time tlie mother 
u-equently relaxes in the punctuality 
of the regimen imposed on her, and 
taking some unusual or different food, 
excites diarrhoea or irritation in her 
child's stomach, which not unfre- 
quently results in a rash on the skin, 
or slight febrile symptoms, which, if 
not subdued in their outset, superin- 
duce some more serious form of infan- 
tine disease. But, as a general rule, 
the teeth are' the primary cause of 
much of the child's sufferings, in con- 
sequence of the state of nervous and 
functional irritation into which the 
system is thrown by their formation 
and progress out of the jaw and 
through the ffums. We purpose be- 
ginning this l)ranch of our subject 
with that most fertile source of an 
infant's suffering — 

The Cutting of the Teeth. 

That this subject may be better un- 
derstood by the nurse and mother, 
and the reason jof the constitutional 
disturbance that, to a greater or less 
degree, is experienced by all infants, 
may be made intelligible to those who 
have the care of cnildren, we shall 
commence by giving a brief account 
of the formation of the teeth, the age 
at which the3r appedir in the mouth, 
and the order in which they pierce the 
gums. The organs of masticatio|i in 
the adult consist of 32 distinct teeth, 
16 in either jaw ; being, in fact, a 
double set. The teeth are divided 
into 4 incisors, 2 canine, 4 first and 
second grinders, and 6 molars ; but 
in childhood the complement, or first 
set, consists of only twenty, and these 
only make their appearance as the 
development of the frame indicates 
the requirement of a different kind of 
food for the support of the system. 
At birth some of the iirst-cut teeth 
are found in the cavities of the jaw, 
in a very small and rudimentaiy form, 
but this is by no means universal. 
About the third month, the jaws, 
which are hollow and divided into 
separate cells, begin to expand, mak- 1 
ing room for the slowly developing 
teeth, which, arranged for beauty and ' 



economy of space lengthwise, grad*!- 
ally turn their tops upwards, pierciii^^j 
the gum by their edges, which, bein-; 
sharp, assist in cutting a past^a^e 
through the soft parts. There is no 
particular period at which children 
cut their teeth, some being remark- 
ably early, and others equally late. 
The earliest age that we have ever 
ourselves known as a reliable fact was 
six wefks. Such peculiarities are gene- 
rally hereditary, and, as in this case, 
common to a whole family, llie tM o 
extremes are probably represented by 
six and sixteen months. Pain and 
drivelling are the usual, but by no 
means the general, indications of 
teething. 

About the sixth month the gums 
become tense and swollen, presenting 
a red shiny appearance, while the 
salivary glands pour out an unusual 
quantity of saliva. After a time, a 
white line or round spot is observed 
on the top of one part of the gun is, 
and the sharp edge of the tooth may 
be felt beneath if the finger is gently 
pressed on the part. Through tYkus^ 
white spots the teeth burst their way 
in the following order : — 

Two incisors in the lower law are 
first cut, though, in genera^ some 
weeks elapse between the appearance 
of the first and the advent of the 
second. The next teeth are the four 
incisors of the upper jaw. The next 
in order are the remaining two incisors 
of the bottom, one on each side, then 
two top and two bottom on each side, 
but not joining the incisors ; and 
lastly, about the eighteenth or twen- 
tieth month, the four eye-teeth, fill- 
ing up the space left between the side 
teeth and the incisors ; thus com- 
pleting the infant's set of sixteen. 
Sometimes at the same period, but 
more frequently some months later, 
four more double teeth slowly make 
their appearance, one on each side of 
each jaw, completing the entire series 
of the child's first set of twenty teeth. 
It is asserted that a child, while cut- 
ting its teeth, should either dribble 
excessively, vomit after every meal, 
or be greatly relaxed. Though one 
or other, or all of these at once, msy 
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attend a case of teething, it by no 
means follows that any one of them 
should accompany this process of 
nature, though there can be no doubt 
that where the pain consequent on 
the unyielding state of the gums, and 
the firmness of the skin that covers 
the tooth, is severe, a copious dis- 
charge of saliva acts benencially in 
savine the head, and also in guarding 
the child from those dangerous at- 
tacks of fits to which many children in 
their teething are liable. 

The Symptoms that generally indi- 
cate the cutting of teeth, in addition 
to the inflamed and swollen state of 
the gums, and increased flow of saliva, 
are the restless and peevish state of 
the child, the hands being thrust into 
the mouth, and the evident pleasure 
imparted by rubbing the finger or nail 
gently along the gum ; the lips are 
often excoriated, and the functions 
of the stomach or bowels are out of 
order. In severe cases, occurring in 
unhealthy or scrofulous children, 
there are, from the first, considerable 
fever, disturbed sleep, fretfulness, 
diarrhoea, rolling of the eyes, convul- 
sive startings, laborious breathing, 
coma, or unnatural sleep, ending, un- 
less the head is quickly relieved, in 
death. 

The Treatment in all cases of pain- 
ful teething is remarkably simple, and 
consists in keeping the body cool by 
mild aperient medicines, allaying the 
irritation in the gums by friction with 
a rough ivory ring or a stale crust of 
bread, and when the he^d, lungs, or 
any organ is overloaded or unduly 
excited, to use the hot bath, and by 
throwing the body into a perspiration, 
equalize the circulation, ana relieve 
the system from the danger of a fatal 
termination. {See remarks on this 
subject, p. 159. ) 

Besides these, there is another 
means, namely, scarifying the gums — 
an operation always safe, and which, 
when judiciously performed, and at 
a critical opportunity, will often 
snatch the child from the grasp of 
death. 

There are few subjects on which 
mothers have often formed such 
16 



strong and mistaken opinions as on 
that of lancing an infant's gums, some 
rather seeing their child go into fits — 
and by the unrelieved irritation en- 
dangering inflammation of the brain, 
water on the head, rickets, and other 
lingering affections — ^than permit the 
doctor to afford instant relief by cut- 
ting through the hard skin, which, 
like a bladder over the stopper of a 
bottle, effectually confines the tooth 
to the socket, and prevents it piercing 
the soft, spungy substance of the gum. 
This prejudice is a great error, as we 
shall presently show ; for, so far from 
hurting the child, there is nothing 
that will so soon convert an infant's 
tears into smiles as scarifying the 
gums in painful teething ; that is, if 
effectually done, and the skin of the 
tooth be divided. 

Though teething is a natural func- 
tion, and to an infant in perfect health 
should be unproductive of pain, yet 
in general it is not only a fertile cause 
of suffering, but often a source of 
alarm and danger ; the former, fr^m 
irritation in the stomach and bowels, 
deranging the whole economy of the 
system, and the latter, from coma and 
fits, that may excite alarm in severe 
cases ; and the danger, that even- 
tuates in some instances, from organic 
disease of the head or spinal marrow. 

We shall say nothing in this place 
of "rickets," or "water on the 
head," which are frequently results of 
dental irritation, but proceed to finish 
our remarks on the treatment of 
teething. Though strongly advocat- 
ing the lancing of the gums in teeth- 
ing, and when there are any severe 
head-symptoms, yet it should never 
be needlessly done^ or before being 
satisfied that the tooth is fully formed, 
and is out of the socket, and under 
the gum. When assured on these 
pointe, the gum should be cut length- 
wise, and from the top of the gum 
downwards to the tooth, in a hori- 
zontal direction, thus . and *' 
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about half an inch in length. 1 i.e 
operation is then to be repeate'l iti a 
transverse direction, cutting acr<.«- ; tlie 
gum, in the centre of the first inci- 
sion, and forming a cross, thus + . Tht 
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object of this double incision is to 
insure a retraction of the cut parts, 
and leave an open way for the tooth 
to start from — an advantage not to 
be obtained when only one incision 
is made ; for unless the tooth imme- 
diately follows the lancing, the open- 
ing reunites, and the operation has to 
be repeated. That this operation is 
very little or not at all painful, is 
evidenced by the suddenness with 
which the infant falls asleep after the 
lancing, and awakes in apparently 
perfect health, though immediately 
before the use of the gum-lancet, the 
child may have been shrieking or in 
convulsions. 

The Diseases of Children and 
their Treatment. 

TIm moat oommoi» oomplainti of 



children, namely, weaning rash, con- 
vulsions, or fits, jaundice, thrush, 
croup, nettle rasl^ summer rash, 
mumps, scald head, worms, measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping-cough, and 
chicken-pox, will be found treated on 
p. 159 and the subsequent pages. 

FoT the treatment of diarrhcea in 
children see p. 155. 

A very excellent carminative pow- 
der for flatulent infants may be kept 
in the house, and employed with ad- 
vantage whenever the child is in pain 
or griped, by dropping 5 grains of oil 
of aniseed and 2 of peppermint on 
half an ounce of lump sugar, and 
rubbing it in a mortar, with a drachm 
of magnesia, into a fine powder. A 
small (][uantity of this may be given 
in a little water at any time^ and 
alwa^ with bonafik 
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It ?8 readily acknowledged, by all 
well educated foreigners, that English 
grammar is very easy to learn, the 
<Hiliculties of tne language lying in 
the numberless variations and licenses 
of its pronunciation. Since to us then, 
children of the soil, pronunciation has 
no difficulties to offer, is it not a re- 
proach that so many speak their o^'n 
language in an inelegant and slatternly 
manner — either through an inexcus- 
able ignorance of grammatical rules, 
or a wanton violation of them ? There 
are two sorts of bad speakers in Amer- 
ican society ; — ^the educated, and the 
uneducated. The former should be 
dealt with the less leniently, because 
"where much is given, much will be 
expected." Ay, and where much 
has been achieved too, and intellec- 
tual laurels have been gathered, is it 
not a reproach that a elatteifily mode 
of expression should sometimes de- 
teriorate from the eloquence of the 
scholar, and place the accomplished 
man or woman, in this respect, on a 
level with the half-educated or the 
illiterate ? 

Some one has wisely said, "What- 
ever is worth doing, is worth doing 
well." Then, if our native language 
is worth studying, surely it is worth 
speahfiff toeilf and as there is no stand- 
ing still in excellence of any kind, so, 
even in language, in so simple a thing 
as the expression of our thoughts by 
words, if we do nut improve we shall 
retrograde. 

Some people speak of "so many 
spoonsfull" instead of "so many 
spoonfuls." The rule on this subject 
says, " Compounds ending in/w/, and 
all those in which the principal word 
is put last, form the plural in the same 
manner as other nouns ; as "handfuls, 
spoonfuls, mouthfuls," etc., etc. 

Logic will demonstrate the propriety 



of this rule : — Are you measuring by 
a plurality of spoons? If so, "so 
many sjioonsfull" must be the correct 
term ; but if the process of measuring 
be effected by re-filling the same spoon, 
then it becomes evident that the p.'e- 
cise idea meant to be conveyed is, the 
quantity contained in the vessel by 
which it is measured, which is a 
**«poo7i/uZ." 

It is a common mistake to speak of 
" a disagreeable effluvia." This word 
is effluvium in the singular, and effluvia 
in the plural. The same rule diould 
be observed with automaton, arcanum^ 
erratum, phenomenon, memoranduTn, 
and several others which are less fre« 
quently used, and which change the 
um or on into a, to form the plural. 
It is so common a thing, however, to 
say memorandums, that it woald sound 
a little pedantic, in colloquial style, to 
use the word memoranda; and it is 
desirable, perhaps, that custom should 
make an exception of this word, as 
well as of encomium, and allow two 
terminations to it, according to the 
taste of the speaker and the style of 
the discourse : memorandums or mem- 
oranda, like encomiums or encomia. 

We have heard pulse and patience 
treated as pluralities, much to our 
astonishment. 

It seems to be a position assumed 
by all grammarians, that their readers 
already understand the meaning of the 
word "case," as applied to nouns and 
pronouns ; hence they never enter in- 
to a clear explanation of the simple 
term, but proceed at once to a dis- 
cussion of its grammatical distinctions, 
in which it frequently happens that 
the student, for want of a little intro- 
ductory explanation, is unable to ac- 
company them. It is not necessary 
to repeat to the scholar how the term 
"case" is derived from a Latin word 
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signifying " to fall," and is so named 
because all the other cases fall or de- 
cline from the nominatlye, in order to 
express the various relations of nouns 
to each otiier— which in Latin they 
do by a difference of termination, in 
English by the aid of prepositions; 
and that an orderly arrangement of all 
these different terminations is called 
the declension of a noun, etc., etc., 
It is not necessary to repeat to the 
scholar the things he already knows ; 
but to you, my gentle readers, to 
whom Latin is still an unknown 
tongue, to whom grammars are become 
obsolete things, and grammatical de- 
finitions would be bewildering prelim- 
inaries, " more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance" — to you 
we will try to explain, in the dearest 
manner practicable, all the mysteries 
of this case. We will be as brief 
and dear as possible, requesting you 
to bear in mind that no knowledge 
is to be acquired without a little 
trouble ; and that whosoever may con- 
sider it too irksome a task to exert the 
understanding for a «^r< period, must 
be content to remain in inexcusable 
and irremediable ignorance. When 
you come to perceive how great the 
errors are which you daily commit, 
you will not regret having sat down 
quietly, for half an hour, to read an 
unscholastic exposition of them. 

We all understand the meanins of 
the word " case" as it is applied to 
the common affairs of life ; but when 
we meet with it in our grammars, we 
view it as an abstruse term ; we won't 
consent to believe that it means more 
than position qf chairs, condition or 
circurMtances, any one of which words 
might be substituted for it with equal 
propriety, if it were not indispensable 
m grammar to adhere strictly to the 
same term when we wish to direct the 
attention unerringly to the same thing, 
and to keep the understanding alive to 
the justness of its application ; whilst 
a multipUdW of names to one thing 
^ould be likely to create confusion. 
Thus, if one were to say, ** This is a 
very hard case ;" or "A singular case 
oecurr^ the other day ;" or ' * That noor 
inaii'a<ia8eis a very deplorable one;" we 



should readily comprehend that by 
the word " case" was meant "circum- 
stance" or "situation;" and when we 
speak, in the language of the grammar, 
of "a noun in the nominative case," 
we only mean a person or thing placed 
in such circumstances as to become 
merely named, or named as the per- 
former of some action ; as '* the man ;** 
or ''the man walks." In both these 
sentences, " man" is in the nominative 
case ; because, in the first he is simply 
naTned, without reference to any cir- 
cumstance respecting him ; and in the 
second he is named as the performer of 
the act of walking mentioned. When 
we speak of a noun in the possessive 
case, we simply mean a person or thing 
placed under such circumstances as 
to become named as the possessor of 
something ; and when we speak of a 
noun in the objective case, we only 
intend to express a person or thing 
standing in such a situation as to be, 
in some way or other, affected by the 
act of some other person or thing; 
as " Henry teaches Charles." Here 
Henrv is, by an abbreviation of terms, 
called the nominative case (instead of 
the noun in the nominative case) be- 
cause he stands in that situation in 
which it is incumbent on us to name 
him as the performer of the act of 
teaching ; and Charles is, by the same 
abbreviating license, called the objec- 
tive case, because he is in such a posi- 
tion of affairs as to receive the act of 
teaching which Henry performs . You 
may always distinguish the three cases 
thus : read the sentence attentively, 
and understand accurately what the 
nouns are represented as doing : if any 
person or thing be represented as per- 
forming an action, that person or thing 
is a noun in the nominative case ; u 
any person or thing be represented as 
possessing something, that person or 
thin^ is a noun in the possessive case ; 
and if any person or thmg be represen- 
ted as neither performing nor possess- 
ing, it is a noun in the objective ca»e, 
whether directly or indirectly affected 
by the action of the nominative, because 
we have in English but thru cases, 
which contain the substance of the six 
Latin oaaw. Whatever i$ neither uoniiti. 
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aikve nor positanve fautt be obfedive. 
It i» scarcely possible to commit 
Any inaoonracy in the me of these 
cases when restricted to nouns, but in 
the application of them to pronouns a 
wofttl confusion often arises; though 
even in this confusion exists a mailed 
distinction between the eirors of the 
ill-bred and those of the wett-bred 
man. To use the objectiTe instead of 
the nominative is a vulgar error; to 
use the nominative instead of the ob- 
jective is a genUd error. No person 
of decent education would thmk of 
saying " Him and me are going to the 
play." Yet how often do we hear 
even well educated people say, " They 
were coming to see my brother and 
/;" "The sugar will be packed in 
two boxes for 2ir. Smith and I;** 
"Let you and / try to move it:" 
"Let him and /go up and speak to 
them ; " "Between jrou and /," Ac., 
&c. — all faults as heinous as that of 
the vulgarian who sajTS, "Him and me 
are going to the play," — and with less 
excuse. Two minutes' reflection will 
enable the scholar to correct himself, 
and a little exercise of memory will 
shield him from a repetition of the 
fault; but, for the benefit of those 
who may nttt be scholars, we will ac- 
company him through tiie mazes of 
his reflections. Who are the persons 
who are performingthe act of "com- 
ing to seef* "my." Then the 
pronoun they must stand in the nomi- 
native case. Who are the persons to 
whom the act of " coming to see " ex- 
tends ? " My brother and I." Then 
" my brother and I, " being the obfeete 
qfected by the act of the nominative, 
must be a noun and pronoun standing 
in the objective case; and as nouns 
are not susceptible of change on ac- 
count of cases, it is only the pronoun 
which requires alteration to render 
the sentence correct; "They were com- 
ing to see my brother and me." The 
same argument is applicable to the 
other examples given. In the Kngliah 
language, tne imperative mood of a 
vero is never conjugated with the 
pronoun in the nominative case, there- 
fore " Lei you and I try to move it," 
«* Let him and I go up and speak to 



them," are manifest improprieties. A 
very simple test may be formed by 
taking away the first noun or pronoun 
from the sentence altogether, and 
bringing the verb or preposition right 
against that pronoun wnich you use 
to designate yourself: thus, "They 
were coming to see //' "llie sugar 
will be packed in two boxes for /,*" 
"Iiet/trytomoveit,*'ftc By this 
means^ your own ear will correct you 
without any reference to grammatical 
rules. And bear in mind that the 
number of nouns it may be necessary 
to press into a soitence will not alter 
the case respecting the pronouns. 

"Between you and I," is as er- 
roneous an expression as any : change 
the position of the pronouns, and say, 
" Between I and you ; " or change the 
sentence altogether, and say "Be- 
tween I and the wall there was a great 
gap ;" and you will socm see in what 
case the first person should be ren- 
dered. '^ PMpositions ffofvenk the ob- 
jective case," therefore it is impossible 
to put a nominative after a preposition 
without a gross violation of a rule 
which ought to be familiar to every- 
body. 

The same mistake extends to the re- 
lative pronouns "who" and "whom :" 
we seldom hear the objective ease used 
either by vulgar or refined speakers. 
" Who did you give it to T " " Who 
is this for?" are solecisms of daily 
occurrence; and when the objective 
" whom" is used, it is generally put in 
the wrong place; as "The person 
whom I expected would purchase that 
estate ;" "The man whom they intend 
shall execute that work." This inter- 
vening verb in each sentence, "I 
expecied," and "they intend," coming 
between the last verb and its own 
nominative (the relative pronoun), has 
no power to alter the rule, and no 
right to violate it : but as the intro- 
duction of an intervening verb, in such 
situations, is likely to beguile the ear 
and confuse the judgment, it would 
be better to avoid such constructions 
altogether, and turn the sentence a 
different way; as "The person whom 
I expected to be the purcnaser of that 
estate;" "The man whom they in- 
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tend to execute that work." If the 
reader will cut off the intervening! 
verb, which has nothing to do with ' 
the constmction of the sentence ex- j 
cept to mystify it, he will perceive at | 
a glance the error and its remedy ; 
''The person whom wonld purchase 
that estate ; " " The man whom shall 
execute that work." 

This fault is wholly chargeable upon 
the shoulders of the educated idle; 
for, except in interrogative sentences, 
vulgar people generally use the re- 
lative "which'' in both cases, and 
say, "The man which paid me the 
money ;" " The man which the money 
was paid to,** 

But though illiterate people may 
say which instead of who and whom 
with impunity, there is something too 
repugnant to good taste, too deroga- 
tory to understanding, in the use of a 
superfluous "which," in such sen- 
tences as the following, from the lips 
of persons of respectable education: 
"I know a lady living at Richmond, 
who had two daughters, which the 
eldest married a captain in the navy ;" 
" I was going to the booksellers' when 
I met Edward, which I had no idea he 
had returned to town." Will anybody 
have the kindness to explain the 
utility of this gratuitous "which?" 
"When people have not had the oppor- 
tunity of learning, ignorance is excus- 
able ; but in ladies and gentlemen who 
sin with their eyes open — "Oh ! the 
offence is rank." 

It is very easy to mistake the nomi- 
native when another noun comes 
between it and the verb, which is 
frequently the case in the use of the 
indefinite and distributive pronouns, 
—as "One of those houses ioere sold 
last week ;" "£)|ich of the daughters 
are to have a separate share ;" "Every 
tree in those plantations have been 
injured by the storm;" "Either of 
the children are at liberty to claim it." 
Here it will be perceived that the 
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pronouns "one," "each," "every, 
"either," are the true nominatives to 
the verbs; but the intervening noun 
in the plural number, in each sentence, 
deludes the ear, and the speaker, 
without reflection, renders the verb 



in the plural instead of the singular 
number. The same error is often 
committed when no second noun ap- 
pears to plead an apology for the 
fault; as "Each city nave <A«r pecu- 
liar privileges;" "Everybody has a 
right to look after their own interest ;" 
"Either are at liberty to claim it." 
This is the eifect of pure carelessness. 

There is another very common error, 
the reverse of the last-mentioned, 
which is that of rendering the adjec- 
tive pronoun in the plural number 
instead of the singular in such sen- 
tences as the following: " Theae kind 
of entertainments are not conducive 
to general improvement ; " " Those 
sort of .experiments are often danger- 
ous." This error seems to originate 
in the habit which people insensibly 
acquire of supposing tne prominent 
noun in the sentence (such as "enter- 
tainments" or "experiments" to be 
the noun qualified oy the adjective 
"these" or " those ; ** instead of which 
it is "kind," "sort," or any word of 
that description immediattly following 
the adjective, which should be so 
qualified, and the adjective must be 
made to agree with it in the singular 
number. vVe confess, it is not so 
agreeable to the ear to say, " 77iM 
kind of entertainments," " That sort 
of experiments;" but it wou]d be 
easy to give the sentence a difierent 
form, and say "Entertainments of 
this kind;" "Experiments of that 
sort;" by which the requisitions of 
grammar would be satisfied, and those 
of euphony too. 

But the grand fault, the glaring im- 
propriety, committed by "all ranks 
and conditions of men," rich and poor, 
high and low, illiterate and learned — 
except, perhaps, one in twenty — and 
from which not even the puli»it or the 
bar is totally free - -is, the substitution 
of the active verb lay for the neufcral 
verb Ue (to lie down). The scholar 
knows that "active verbs govern the 
objective case," and therefore demand 
an objective case after them ; and that 
neuter verbs will not culviit an objective 
case after them except through the me- 
dium of a preposition : he^ therefore, 
has no excuse lor his error, it is a wil« 
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fnl one — for him the following is not 
written. 

Murray has nicely divided active 
verbs into active-transitive, and ac- 
tive-intransitive, leaving the term 
neuter to comprise those verbs, which 
signify a state of existence toithcnU ac- 
tion : as "I sleep," "I sit," "I grow," 
"I Ue," "I <fie," etc. The words 
transitive and intransitive seem to ns 
to explain themselves, for it is natural 
to suppose that *' transitive" or tran' 
sUoryy means passing away; and that 
"intransitive" means not 'passing away. 
The term active-transitive is applied 
only to SQch verbs as describe an ac- 
tion taking place in one person or thing 
upon or towards another person or 
thing, without requiring the aid of a 
preposition to explain it, as ''I love 
Ueorge." Here the act of loving is 
performed by me ; but its effect is not 
confined to me, because it passes over 
to or concerns George, who thereby 
stands in the objective case because 
he is the ol^ject affected by another 
person's act. Yon perceive, therefore, 
that "to love" is an active verb, re- 
quiring an objective case after it ; and 
will now know the meaning of the ex- 
pression ''active verbs govern the ob- 
Iective case,'' because, u I love at all, 
'. must love something or somebody, I 
cannot love nothing. 

An active intransitive verb is the 
very reverse of this, because, not ad- 
mitting an objective case after it, un- 
less preceded by a preposition, the 
action which the ven> aescribes has 
no object on which immediately to fall 
or become transferred to (keep in mind 
the connection between this word and 
transUive), as "I langh." Here the 
act is confined to the source in which 
it originates ; I cannot say "I laugh 
George ;" or " I laugh you ;" I am not 
obliged to find an objective case for it 
at au. I may laugh from an emotion of 
the mind, or I may laugh, as thousands 
daily do, and not know why. But if 
I am disposed to find an objective case 
for it^ I cannot do it without the in- 
tervention of a preposition, an adverb, 
or some other part of speech, as "I 
lauffh at such thugs," " I laugh heart* 
ily,^ etc. 



The neuter verb obe^s the same law 
as the active intransitive, as "I sit," 
or ''I sit on a chair ;" "I sleep," or 
" I sleep uneasily ;" "I grow," or " I 
grow very slowly;" "I he," or "Ilie 
down ;" " I lie on a sofa." 

"To lay" is an active transitive 
verb, like to love, demanding an ob- 
jective case after it, without the inte^'- 
vention of a preposit'on. "To lie" is 
a neuter verb, not <idmitting an ob' 
jeciive case after it, except through the 
intervention of a preposition ; yet this 
" perverse generation" wiU go on sub- 
stituting the former for the latter. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than 
to say, as people constantly do, "I 
shall go and 1 a v down. " The question 
which naturally arises in the mind of 
the discriminating hearer, is " WhaJt 
are you going to lay down — ^money, car- 
pets, pUms, or what ?" for, as a transi- 
tive verb is used, an object is wanted 
to complete the sense. The speaker 
means, in fact, to tell us that he (him- 
self) is going to Ue dovm, instead of 
which he gives ns to understand that 
he is going to lay down or ptU down, 
someuiing which he has not named, 
but which it is necessary to name be- 
fore we can understand the sentence ; 
and this sentence, when completed 
according to the rules of ^ammar, 
will never convey the meanmg he in- 
tends. One might as well use the 
verb "to put" in this situation, as the 
verb "to ta^," for each is a tninsitive 
verb requirmg an objective case im- 
mediately after it. If you were to 
enter a room, and, findms a person 
lying on the sofa^ were to address him 
with such a question as " What are 
vou doing there ?" you would think it 
ludicrous if he were to reply, " I am 
putting down ;" yet it would not be 
more absurd than to say " I am laying 
down ;" but custom, whilst it fails to 
reconcile ns to the error, has so famil- 
iarised ns with it, that we hear it 
without surprise, and good breeding 
forbids our noticing it to the speaker. 
The same mistake ii committed 
through all the tenses of the verb: 
how often are nice ears woimded by 
the following expressions, "My bro- 
ther lays ill of a fever ;" " The vessel 
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laijs in St Katherine's Docks ;" "The 
books were Jailing on the floor ;" ** He 
laid on a sofa three weeks ;" "After 
I had laid down, I remembered that I 
had left my pistols laying on the table." 
You must perceive that, in every one 
of these instances, the wrong verb is 
used ; correct it, therefore, according 
to the explanation given : thus, *' My 
brother lies ill of a fever ;" " The vessel 
lies in St. Katherine's Docks ;" ** The 
books were lying on the floor ;" " He 
lay on a sofa three weeks ;" " After I 
had lain down, I remembered that I 
had left my pistols lying on the table." 
The same confusion often arises in 
the use of the verbs sU and set, rise 
and raise. Sit is a neuter verb, set an 
active one ; yet how often do people 
most improperly say, " I have set with 
him for hours ;" " He set on the beach 
till the sun went down;" "She 
set three nights by the patient's bed- 
side." What did they set— potatoes, 
traps, or what ? for, as an objective 
case is evidently implied by the use of 
an active verb, an object is indispens- 
able to complete the sense. No tense 
whatever of the verb " to sit" is ren- 
dered " set," which has but one word 
throughout the whole verb, except the 
active participle "setting;" and "sit" 
has but two words, "sit,** and "sat," 
except the active participle " sittins;" 
therefore it is very easy to correct this 
error by the help of a Uttle attention. 
Raise is the same kind of verb as 
set : active-transitive, requiring an ob- 
jective case after it ; and it contains 
only two words, raise and raised^ be- 
sides the active participle raising. 
Rise is a neuter verb, not admitting an 
objective case ; it contains two words, 
rise and rose, besides the two parti- 
ciples, rising and risen. It is improper, 
therefore, to sav, " He rose the books 
from the floor ; " He rises the fruit as 
it falls;" "After she had risen the 
b isket on her head," etc. In all such 
caes use the other verb raise. It 
o; -urs to us, that if people would 
t \c the trouble to reckon now many 
: To rent words a verb contains, they 
> lid be in less danger of mistaking 
Liiem : " lay" oontams two words, 
'lay" and "laid," besides the active 



participle "laying;" "lie" has also 
two words, "lie" and "lay," besides 
the two participles "lying" and 
"lain;" and from this second word 
" lay" arises all the confusion we have 
had to lament in the foregoing pages. 
To the scholar, it may t>e remarked 
the prevalent impropriety of adopting 
the subjunctive instead of the indica- 
tive mood, in sentences where doubt 
or uncertainty is expressed, although 
the former can only be used in situa- 
tions in which " contingency and fu- 
turity" are combined. Thus, a gentle- 
man giving an order to his tailor, may 
say, "Make me a coat of a certain 
description, if it ^ me well I will give 
you another order," because the " fit" 
alluded to is a thing which the future 
has to determine ; but when the coat 
is made and brought home, he cannot 
say, " If this cloth be good I will give 
you another order," for the quality of 
I the cloth is already determined ; the 
future will not alter it; it may.be good, 
it may be bad, but whatever it m'ly be 
it already is, therefore, as contingency 
only is implied^ without futurity, it 
must be rendered in the indicative 
mood, "If this cloth is good," etc. 
We may with propriety say, " If the 
book be sent in time, I shall be able 
to read it to-night," because the send- 
ing of the book is an event which the 
future must produce ; but we must not 
say, " If this book be sent for me, it 
is a mistake," because here the act al- 
luded to is already performed — the 
book is come. 

Some people use the imperfect tense 
of the verb "to go," instead of the 
past participle, and say, "I should 
nave went,** instead of " I should 



have 
gone." This is not a very common 
error ; but it is a very sreat one ; one 
might as well say, "I should have woJt 
at the theatre last night," instead of 
" I should have been at the theatre," 
etc., as say, "I should have went^** 
instead of " I should have gone.** 

Others there are who invert this 
error, and use the past participle of the 
verb, **to do," instead of a tense of the 
verb, saying " I done" instead of " I 
did.** This is inadmissible. "I did 
it," or "I have done it»" is * phrase 
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correct in its formation, its application 
being, of course, dependent on other 
circumstances. 

There are speakers who are too re- 
Jined to use the past (or perfect) par- 
ticiple of the verbs ** to drink," "to 
run," "to begin," etc., and substitute 
the imperfect tenae, as in the verb " to 
go ;" thus, instead of saying, " I have 
<iruiik," "he has run, "they have 
begun," they say, "I have drank" 
"he has ranj'* "they have began," 
etc. These are minor errors; still, 
nice ears detect them. 

It is unnecessary to warn any of the 
readers of this book against adopting 
the tiaffrant vulgarity of saying ^*dont 
ought, and " hadnt ought," instead 
of " ought no^" It is also incorrect 
to employ no for not in such phrases 
as " If it is true or no (not)," " Is it so 
or (not) no ?" 

Many people have an odd way of 
saying " I expect," when they only 
mean " I think," or " I conclude ;" as, 
" I expect my brother is gone to Bich- 
niond to-day ;" "I expect those books 
were sent to Paris last year." This is 
wrong : expect can only relate to future 
time, and must be followed by a future 
tense, or a verb in the infinitive mood, 
as, "I expect my brother vfill go to 
Kichmond to-day ;" "I expect to find 
those books were sent to Paris last 
year." Here the introduction of a 
future tense or of -a verb in the in- 
finitive mood, rectifies the grammar 
without altering the sense ; but such 
a portion of the sentence must not be 
omitted in expression, as no such el- 
lipsis is allowable. 

The majority of speakers use the 
imperfect tense and tne perfect tense 
together, in such sentences as the fol- 
lowing : " I intended to fiave called on 
him last night;" "I meant to have 
purchased one yesterday ; " or a plu- 
perfect tense and a perfect tense to- 
gether, I have sometimes heard, as, 
" You should have written to Jiave told 
her." These expressions are illogical, 
because as the intention to perform an 
act must be prior to the act contem- 
plated, the act itself cannot with 
Sropriety be expressed by a tense in- 
icating a perioKi of time previous to 



the intention. The three sentences 
should be corrected thus, placing the 
second verb in the infinitive mood, " I 
intended to ea// on him last night;" 
" I meant to purchase one yesteraay;*' 
" You should have written to tell her." 

But the imperfect tense and the 
perfect tense are to be combined in 
such sentences as the following: "I 
remarked, that they appeared to have 
undergone great fatigue;" because 
here tne act of " undergoing fatigue " 
must have taken place previous to the 
period in which you have had the 
opportunity of remarking its effect on 
their appearance ; the sentence, there- 
fore, is both grammatical and logical. 

Another strange perversion of gram- 
matical propriety is to be heard occa- 
sionally in the adoption of the present 
tense of the verb "to have,^' most 
probably instead of the past participle, 
out in situations in which the parti' 
ciple itself would be a redundance ; 
such as, " If I had have known ; " " If 
he had haw come according to ap- 
pointment;" "If you had luive sent 
me that intelligence," ftc. Of what 
utility is the word "have" in the 
sentence at all 7 What office does it 
perform ? If it stands in the place of 
any other word, that other word would 
still be an incumbrance ; but the sen- 
tence being complete without it, it 
be(*omes an illiterate superfluity. " If 
I had have known that you would 
have been there before me, I would 
have written to you to have waited 
till I had have come." What a con- 
struction from the lips of an educated 
person ! and yet we do sometimes hear 
this sUp'slop uttered by persons who 
are considered to "speak French and 
Italian well," and who enjoy the re- 
putation of being "accomplished !" 

Though not at all disposed to be 
malicious, one cannot avoid being often 
forcibly reminded of Byron's descrip- 
tion of a Spanish Blue : — 

"She knew the Latin— that is, <The 
Lord's Prayer;* 
And Greek — t^e Alphabet — I'm nearly 
sure; 
She read some Frenoh romances here and 
there, 
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Although her mo^e of tpeaking wm not 
pure: 
For native SpanUk she had no grmt eare^ 
At least her conversation was obscure." 

It is amusing to obAerye the broad 
line of demarcation which exists be- 
tween mUgar bad grammar, and gented 
bad grammar, and which characterises 
the violation of ahnost every rule of 
syntax. The vulgar speaker uses ad- 
jectives instead of adverbs, and says 
"This letter is written shocking;" 
theffenteel speaker uses adverbs in- 
stead of adjectives, and says, "This 
writing looks tthockhtgly" The per- 
petrators of the latter ofiPence may 
fancy they can shield themselves 
behind the grammatical law which 
compels the employment of an adverb, 
not an adjective, to qualify a verb ; — 
and behind the first rule of syntax, 
which says "a verb must agree with 
its nominative ; *' — but which w the 
nominative in the expression alluded 
to ? Which j)erforms the act of look- 
ing ^the writing or the speaker ? To 
say that a thing looks when we look at 
it, is an idiom peculiar to our lan- 
guage, and some idioms are not re- 
aum>le to rules ; they ase conventional 
terms which pass current, like bank 
notes, for the dollars they represent, 
but must not be submitted to the test 
of grammatical alchymy. It is im- 
proper, therefore, to say "The Queen 
looks beautifuUy;" "The flowers 
■mell sweetly ; " " This writing looks 
shockingly ; because it is the speaker 
that peHorms the aot of looking, smel- 
ling, etc, not the noun looked at ; and 
though, by an idiomatioal construc- 
tion necessary to avoid circumlocution, 
the sentence imputes the act to the 
thing beheld^ the qualifying word must 
express the quality of the thing spoken 
of, adjectively, instead of qualifying 
the aot of the nominative understood, 
adverbicUly, What an adjective is to 
A noun, an adverb is to a verb; an 
adjective expresses the quality of a 
thmg, and an adverb the manner of 
«n action. Consider what it is you 
wish to express, the quality qf a thing, 
or the manner cf an action, and use an 
adjective or adverb accordingly. But 
beware that you discrimiaaio justly; 



for though you cannot say, "The 
Queen looked majestically in her 
robes," because here the act of looting 
is performed by the spectator, who 
looKS at her ; you can and must say, 
" The Queen looked graciously on the 
petitioner ; " " The Queen looked mer^ 
dfully on his prayer ; " because here 
the act of loolang is performed by the 
Queen. You cannot say, "These 
flowers smell sweetly," because it is 
you that smell, and not the flowers ; 
but you can say, "These flowers per- 
fume the air deiiciously," because it is 
they which impart the fragrance, not 
you. You cannot say, "This dress 
looks badly," because it is yon that 
look, not we dress ; but you can say, 
"This dress fits badly," because it is 
the dress that performs the act of 
fitting, either well or ill. There are 
some peculiar idioms which it would 
be better to avoid altogether, if possi- 
ble ; but if you feel compelled to use 
them, take them as they are : you 
cannot prune and refine them by the 
rules of syntax ; and to attempt to do 
so, shows ignorance as well as affecta- 
tion. 

There is a mistake often committed 
in the use of the adverbs of place, 
hence, thence, whence. People are apt 
to say, "He will go from thence to- 
morrow," etc. The preposition "from** 
is included in these adverbs, therefore 
it becomes tautology in sense when 
prefixed to them. 

"Equally as well,'* is a very oom- 
mon expression, and a very incorrect 
one ; the adverb of comparison "as *' 
has no right in the sentence. "Equally 
well," "Eaually high," "Equally 
dear," should be the construction ; 
and if a complement be necessary in 
the phrase, it should be preceded by 
the preposition " with," as " The wall 
was equidly high with the fonner 
one;" "The g^oods at Smith's are 
equally dear with those sold at the 
shop next door," etc., etc " Equally 
the same " is tautology. 

"Whether," sometimes an adverb, 
sometimes a conjunction, is a word 
that plainly inmcates a choice of 
things ; it is highly improper, there- 
fore^ to place i^ as many do^ at tht 
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head of each part of a sentence, as 
** I have not yet made up my mind 
whether I shall go to France, or 
wf tether I shall remain in America." 
The conjunction should not be re- 
peated, as it is evident the alternative 
IS expressed only in the combination of 
the two parts of the sentence, not in 
either of them taken separately, and 
the phrase should stand thus: "I 
have not yet made up my mind whether 
1 shall go to France, or remain in 
America." 

There is an awkwardness prevalent 
amongst all classes of society in such 
sentences as the following: "He 
quitted his horse, and got on to a stage 
coach ;" ** He jumped on to the floor ;" 
" She laid it on to a dish ;" "I threw 
it onto the fire." Why use two pre- 
positions where one would be quite as 
explicit, and far more elegant ? No- 
body, in the present day, would think 
of saying, "He came up to New 
York /or to go to the exhibition," be- 
cause the preposition "for" would be 
an awkward superfluity; so is "to" 
in the examples given ; in each of 
which there is an unwieldiness of con- 
struction which reminds one of the 
process of gluing, or fastening one 
thing * * on to" another. Expunge the 
redundant preposition, and be assured, 
gentle reader, the sentence will still 
be found "an elegant sufiiciency." 
There are some situations, however, 
in which the two prepositions may 
with propriety be employed, though 
they are never indispensable, as " I 
accompanied such-a-one to Islington, 
and then walked on to Kingsland." 
But here two notions are impued, the 
walking onward, and the reaching of 
a certam point More might be said 
to illustrate the distinction, but we 
consider it will not be deemed neces- 
sary. 

There seems to be a natural ten- 
dency to deal in a redundance of pre- 
positions : many people talk of " con- 
tmumg on." Pray in what other di- 
rection is it possible to continue f 

It is most illiterate to put the pre- 
position o/ after the adverb o/,as "The 
satin measured twelve yar<& before I 
cut this piece off qf it ;" "The fruit 



was gathered off of that tree. " Many 
readers will consider such a remark 
quite unnecessary in this volume ; but 
many others, who ought to know 
better, must stand self-condeomed on 
reading it. 

Some people have the bad habit of 
substituting one preposition for ano- 
ther," saying " He has had porridge 
to his supper," " Will you have an 
egg to your tea ?" In the first case 
meaning/or ; in the second with. * 

There is a false taste extant for the 
preposition "on" instead of "q/*" in 
songs, poetry, and many other situa- 
tions in wmch there is still less ex- 
cuse for borrowing the poetic licence ; 
such as, "Wilt thou think on me, 
love r* " I will think on thee, love," 
" Then think. on the friend who once 
welcomed it too," etc., etc., etc. But 
this is an error chiefly to be met with 
among poetasters, and melo-dramatio 
speakers. 

Some people add a superfluous pre- 
position at the end of a sentence-— 
" More than you think for." This, 
however, is an awkwardness rarely 
committed by persons of educa- 
tion. 

Never speak of a thing looking well 
or ill (U candle-light ; by candle-light 
is the proper construction. By day 
or night, or any kind of light. 

That " Prepositions govern the ob- 
jective case" is a golden rule in gram- 
mar ; and if it were only weU reineni- 
ffcred, it would effectually correct 
that mistake of substituting the no- 
minative for the objective pronoun 
which has been complained of in the 
preceding pages. In using a relative 
pronoun in the objective case, it is 
more elegant to put the preposition 
before than after it, thus, '• To whom 
was the order given?" instead of 
"Whom was the order given to?" 
Indeed, if this practice were to be 
invariably adopted, it would obviate 
the possibility of confounding the 
nominative with the objective case, 
because no man would ever find him- 
self able to utter such a sentence as 
"To who was this proposal made?" 
though he might very unconsciously 
say, " Who was this proposal made 
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to?" and the error would be equally 
fla^aut in both instances. 

There is a great inaccuracy con- 
nected with the use of the disjunctive 
conjunctions or and noTj which seem 
to be either not clearly understood 
or treated with undue contempt by 
persons who speak in the following 
manner : " Henry or John are to go 
there to-night;*' ''His son or his 
nephew havt since put in tAdr claim;" 
*' Neither one nor the other have the 
least chance of success." The con- 
junctions disjunctive ** or" and " nor" 
separate the objects in sense, as the 
conjunction copulative unites them ; 
and as, by the use of the former, the 
things stand forth separately and 
singly to the comprehension, the verb 
or pronoun must be rendered in the 
singular number also ; as, " Henry or 
John M to go there to-night;" "His 
son or his nephew has since put in hi» 
claim," etc. If vou look o^et the 
sentence, you will perceive that only 
one is to do the act, therefore onl v one 
can be the nominative to the verb. 

Many people improperly substitute 
the disjunctive "out" for the com- 
parative "than," as, "The mind no 
sooner entertains any proposition, Inii 
it presently hastens to some hypothe- 
sis to bottom it on." — Locke. "No 
other resource hut this was allowed 
him;" "My behaviour," savs he, 
" has, I fear, been the death of a man 
who had no other fault but that of 
loving me too much. " — Spectator. 

Sometimes a relative pronoun is 
used instead of a conjunction, in such 
sentences as the following : "I don't 
know but what I shall go to Chicago 
to-morrow ;" instead of "I don't 
know but f/ia<," etc. 

Sometimes the disjunctive hut is 
substituted for the conjunction that, 
as "J have no doubt but he will be 
here to-night." Sometimes for the 
conjunction {/*, as "I shouldn't won- 
der hut that was the case." And 
sometimes ttoo conjunctions are used 
instead of one, as "//* that I have 
offended him ;" " After that he had 
seen the parties," etc. ,A11 this is 
very awkward indeed, and ought to 



be avoided, and might be so by a little 
attention. 

It is obsolete now to use the article 
an before words beginning with a long 
u, or with eUf and it has become more 
elegant, in modem style, to say "a 
University," "a useful article," "a 
European," "a euphonious combina- 
tion of sentences," etc., etc., etc. It 
is also pro|)er to say "such a one," 
not "such an one." 

Some people pronounce the plural of 
handkerchief, scarf, wharf, dwarf, hand- 
kerchifves, scanrs, trharves, dwarves. 
Til is is an error, as these words, and 
perhaps a few others, are exceptions 
to the rule laid down, that nouns 
ending in / or ./>, shall change theife 
terminations into ve» to form the 
plural. 

There is an illiterate mode of pro- 
nouncing the adverb too, which isthpt 
of contracting it into the sound of the 
preposition to^ thus :— " I think I putd 
to much for this gun ;" "This line is 
to long by half." the adverb too 
should be pronounced like the numeral 
adjective twOy and have the same full 
distinct sound in deliver}', as '* I think 
I paid two much for this gun ;" "Thia 
line is two long by half." 

One does not expect to hear snch 
words as * * necessi'ated, " ' • preventa- 
tive," etc., from people who profess to 
be educated, but one does hear them, 
nevertheless, and many others of the 
same genus, of which the following 
list is a specimen, not a collection. 

"Febuary" and "Febiwerry" in- 
stead of February. 
" Seckaterry" instead of secretary. 
"Gover'ment" ,, government. 
" Eve'min" ,, evening. 

" Sev'm" ,, seven. 

" Holladiz" „ holidays. 

" Hottins" ,, heating. 

" Mosaic „ morseL 

"Chapped" according to orthogra- 
phy, instead of chopped according to 
polite usage. 

And we have even heard "contin- 
ental" pronounced conUnenHal, though 
upon what authority we know not. 
Besides these, a multitude of others 
might be quoted, which we oonaider 
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too familiar to particularise, and "too 
numerous to mention." 

There is an old jest on record of a 
person hearing another pronounce the 
word curiosity ** cttrosUy," and re- 
marking to a by-stander, "That man 
murders the English language ;** 
"Nay," replies the person addressed, 
" he only knocks an eye (i) out." 
And I am invariably remmded of this 
old jest whenever I hear such pronun- 
ciations as the following: — " Lat'n" 
for Latin, "sat'n" for satin, and Britain 
pronounced so as to rhyme with writ- 
ten; of which a few examples will be 
given below, not with the wild 
hope of comprising in so short a 
space cUl the perversions of prosody 
which are constantly taking place, but 
simply with the intention of remind- 
ing careless speakers of some general 
principles they seem to have forgotten, 
and of the vast accumulation of error 
they mav engraft upon themselves by 
a lazy aaherence to the custom of the 
crowd. Before, however, proceeding 
to the words in question, it may be 
satisfactory to our readers to recall 
to their memory the observations of 
Lindley Murray on the subject. He 
says, "There is scarcely anything 
which more distinguishes a person ol 
poor education from a person of a good 
one, than the pronunciation of the ftn- 
€icc€7Ued vowda. When vowels are 
under the accent, the best speakers, 
and the lowest of ^e people, with 
very few exceptions, pronounce them 
iu the same manner ; but the unac- 
cented vowels in the mouths of the 
former, have a distinct, open, and 
specific sound ; while the latter often 
totally sink them, or change them into 
some other sound.'' 

Brit'n instead of Britain. 

Lat*n „ Latin. 

Sat'n ,y Satin. 

Patt*n ,9 Patten. 

Curt'n ,, Curtain. 

Cert'n „ Certain. 

Bridle p9 BridaL 

Idle ,, Idol. 

Meddle „ Medal. 

Moddle „ Model. 

Mentle ,, MentaL 

Mortis .. Mortal 
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Fatle instead of Fatal. 
Gravle „ Gravel. 
Travle „ TraveL 
Sudd*n „ Sudden. 
Infidle ,, Iniidel. 
Scroop-loxa „ Scru-pu-lova, 

And a long train of et ceteras, of 
which the above examples do not fur- 
nish a tithe. 

Note. — That to sound the e in par* 
den and often, and the t in evil and 
devU, is a decided error ; they should 
always be pronounced garcPn aad qft^n; 
evH and devH, 

Some people pronounce the / in Irish 
and its concomitants, so as to make 
the words Ireland, Irishmen, Irish- 
linen, etc., sound as if they were 
written Arland, A-rishman, AritK^ 
linen, etc. This is literally "knock* 
ing an t out.*' 

It is satisfactory to perceive that 
the e in Derbyshire, Berkshire, and 
Berkeley, is recovering its legitimate 
functions ; and that the affec^tion of 
pronouncing these words i>ar6^ahire^ 
^aribshire, and Botrkdy is fast passing 
away. 

It is affected, and contrary to au- 
thority, to deprive the s of its sharp 
hissing sound in the words precise^ 
desolate, design, and their derivatives. 

Never say " Cut it in half,-'* for 
this you cannot do, unless yon could 
annihilate one half ; you may " cut it 
in two," or "cut it in halves," or 
"cut it throuffh," or "divide it," 
but no human aoiiity will ^lable you 
to cut it m half. 

Never speak of " lots" and " loads" 
of things. Young men allow them- 
selves a diffusive licence of speech, 
and oi quotation, which has intro- 
duced many words into colloquial 
style that do not at all tend to im- 
prove or dignify the language, but 
which, when heard from ladies* 
lips, become absolutely vulgarisuL A 
young man may talk recklessly of 
* ' lots of bargains, " ' ' lots of money, " 
"lots of fellows," "lots of fun," eto.« 
but a lady may not. Man may in- 
dulge in any latitude of expression 
within the bounds of sense and deco- 
rum, but woman has a narrower range 
»even her mirth must be subjected 
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to rule : it may be no/'vf, but mnst 
never be grotesque. It is not that we 
would have primnes8 in the sex, but 
we would have retinement. Women 
are the purer and the more ornamental 
part of life ; and when they degene- 
rate, the Poetry of Life is gone. 

** Loads," is a word quite as objec- 
tionable as "lots," unless it can be 
reduced to a load of BomeUiing, such 
as a a/i»p-load» a u^a^f^on-load, a cart' 
load, a Aor^f-load, etc. We often 
hear such expressions as "loads of 
shops," "loads of authors," "loads 
of compliments, " but as shops, authors, 
compliments, are things not usually 
piled up in loads, either for ships or 
norses, we cannot discover the pro- 
priety of the application. 

Some people, guiltless of those ab- 
surdities, commit a great error in the 
use of the word quantity, applying 
it to things of number as " a quantity 
of friends," "a quantity of ships," 
" a quantity of houses," etc. Quaw 
iUy can only be applied where huUe is 
indicated, as " a quantity of land," 
" a quantity of timber :" but we can- 
not say "a quantity of fields," "a 
quantity of trees," because trees and 
jieUls are specific individualities. Or 
we may apply it where individualities 
are taken in the gross, without re- 
ference to modes, as " a quantity of 
luggage," "a quantity of furniture ;" 
but we cannot say "quantity of 
boxes," a "quantity of chairs and 
tables," ior the same reason which is 
given in the former instances. We 
also apply the term tpuintUy to those 
things of number which are too mi- 
nuto to be taken sepantely, as '*a 



quantity of bean%" "a quantity of 
oats," etc., etc., etc. 

Avoid favourite words and phrases: 
they betray a poverty of language, or 
of imagination, not creditable to a 
cultivated intellect. Some people are 
so unfortunate as to find all things 
vulgar that come " betwixt the wmd 
and their nobility ;" others find them 
disgusting. Some are always antich' 
paling; others are always appr^ciat- 
ing. Multitudes are aristocratic ul all 
their relations ; other multitudes are 
as distingu4s—ihea% two words are 
chiefly patronised by those whose pre- 
tensions in such respects are the most 
questionable. To some timid spirits, 
bom under malignant influences no 
doubt, most things present an awful 
appearance, even though they come 
in shapes so insignificant as a cold day 
or an achins finger. But, thanks to 
that hapjpy diversity of Nature which 
throws light as well as shadow into 
the human character, there are minds 
of brighter vision and more cheerful 
temperament, who behold all things 
splendid, magnificent, down to a cup 
of small beer, or a halfpenny orange. 

Some people have a grandiloquent 
force of expression, thereby imparting 
a tremendous or thundering character 
even to little things; this ia truly 
carrying their conceptions into the 
sublime — sometimes a step beyond. 

We have, however, no intention of 
particularising all the " pet" phrase* 
which salute the ear ; but the enume- 
ration of a few of them may make 
the candid culprit smile, and avoid 
those trifling absurditiM for tho 
future. 
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Wx shall commence this section of 
the "Household Cyclopsddia " by 
calling the attention of fanners and 
others who keep horses to some prac- 
tical observations and suggestions rela- 
tive to the diseases of horses. 

It is the usual practice, when treat- 
ing of the diseases to which horses 
are subject, to give a long list of 
disorders, the bare perusal of which 
might induce a belief that the stable 
would be little else than a hospital, 
and the groom totally inadequate to 
the performance of his proper duties, 
unless skilled in a knowledge of vete- 
rinary practice. We shall avoid this, 
by showing the cause of disease, and 
means of prevention, and treat the 
subject in a manner so as to enable 
the horsekeeper readily to recognise 
the nature rather than the mere name 
of the disease, and instruct him in 
the use of such medicines as may in 
many instances be sufficient to arrest 
the complaint, and tend to restore 
the healthful functions of the ani- 
mal 

Diseases mainly arise from obstruct- 
ed or impaired digestion. So long as 
the several organs of the aninud body 
continue to perform their due and 
proper parts, so long may health and 
strength be calculated upon ; but so 
soon as the animal economy is dis- 
arranged, and the action of any one 
or more of the organs rendered less 
capable of its proper energy, a predis- 
position to ois^use is engendered, 
which the slightest exciting cause may 
bring into active operation. 

By predisposUion to disease, we mean 
that state of the animal system which 
is induced by bad or improper food, 
by want of proper attention, impurity 
or foulness of the stable, exposure to 
variations in the atmosphere, or other 
causes, which affect some organic and 
internal part of the animal structure, 



or impair the purity of the blood : 
in such a case, actual disease may not 
be present, or at least not peroeptible 
by any outward indication ; yet tiie 
slight^t exciting cause, as sudden 
exposure to weather, checked perspi- 
ration or the like^ may cause a serious 
indisposition, that, under a more 
favourable state of the horse's consti- 
tution, might probably have passed 
over without leaving any serious proof 
of its existence. 

Pure dry air in the stable is essen- 
tial to a healthy state of the blood ; 
we need scarcely add that good nou- 
rishing food is equally essential to 
the well-being of the animaL 

Catarrh, Cold, or ChUl,—A large 
class of diseases may be included 
under these general terms, for al- 
though the horse may have what ia 
called a cold or chill, yet if this cold 
or chill be neglected or improperly 
treated, fever or inflammation suc- 
ceeds, which may terminate fatally, 
or leave behind a chronio cough, an 
evil that should be anxiously guarded 
against. 

The first observable symptoms of a 
horse being thus attacked, are- 
slight shiverings ; a disohaige, chiefly 
watery, from the nose ; the eyes be^ 
come flinularly affected ; and, as the 
disease progresses, a cough more or 
less violent^ with quick pulse, comes 
on, followed by sore throat and evi- 
dent difficulty of swallowing ; the 
discharge £rom the nose thickens, 
increases in quantity, and assumes a 
yellow appearance. 

TreatmenL — ^This complaint is usu- 
ally cured in a few days. Confine 
the horse in a stable of a mean tem- 
perature, say of from 50 to 60 decrees, 
and clothe him warmly. If he be in 
good condition, take from him two 
to three quarts of blood, and then 
give him the following mixture i 
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Frosh powdered aniseeds and 

carraway -seeds, one ounce each ; 
Dover^s powders - • - two drachms ; 
Balsam of sulphur • - two ounces : 

Beat the balsam of sulphur into 
the yolk of a hen's egg, and then add 
the powders, mixing all well. When 
you give it to the horse, give it in a 
pint of warm gruel in which two 
table-spoonsful of treacle have been 
stirred. Bepeat it every night, or on 
alternate nights, for three times. 
About an hour after the drink has 
been administered, give the horse a 
warm bran mash ; and repeat the 
mash two or three times a day. 

If the oough be troublesome, give 
him a pectoral mixture, made as fol- 
lows : cream of tartar, and nitre, each 
one ounce ; tincture of opium, half an 
ounce. Beat up, as in the former case, 
two ounces of balsam of sulphur into 
the yolk of a hen's egg, and then add 
the other ingredients, mixed up all 
together as a Kind of electuary. — Dis- 
solve it in a pint of warm gruel, and 
g've it to the horse in the morning, 
sting : do not give him any food for 
two hours, and then let him have a 
mash of scalded bran and bruised oats, 
and warm water. Bepeat this every 
alternate day for three times. Clothe 
him warmly, give him warm mashes 
and warm water two or three times a 
day; and use him to a little gentle 
exercise by walking him out for a short 
time in the middle of the day. 

Feoer and Inflammation, — In our 
account of the preceding disease, we 
stated that a oold or chili was usually 
attended with a fever or inflammation; 
but that which we are now about to 
describe mostly arises from excess of 
blood, and is usually produced by re- 
moving a horse from grass and putting 
him too suddenly into a stable, where 
he is fed upon oats and hay; or by 
feeding him too high, with little or no 
exercise. 

Fever, when thus induced, does not 
require medicine ; a copious and early 
bleeding is the best means of cure. 
Bleed tul f aintness is produced ; from 
one to two saUons of blood should be 
taken. A light and moderate diet 
should be given for a few days, by 



which time he will have recovered. A 
doae of eight ounces of Bi^oin, or 
Glauber's, salts may be gtV<^n with 
advantage the day after the blood- 
letting, and repeated, if thought use- 
ful, on the fourth day. Let the horse 
be kept cool, not warmly clothed, nor 
in a stable where the warmth is any 
higher than temperate : if he be tum^ 
out into a field, when the weather is 
favourable, it will be as well. 

Inflammation. — When to the first 
symptoms of this disease, osuallv ex- 
hibited in a heaviness, redness ot the 
membranes under the eyelids, want of 
appetite, and disinclination to motion, 
that of delirium or madness is added, 
when the horse becomes violent^ 
plunges about^ and endeavours to bite 
everything, inflammation is then very 
active in operation, and must be 
checked. In this case a horse, after 
a fit of delirium, sometimes falls down, 
as if exhausted, and after lying for a 
time, gets up suddenly, and becomes 
as violent as ever. The treatment in 
this is the 'same as in the previous 
case, early and copious bleedmg, but 
to a greater extent; he must now be 
bled until perfectly free from delirium, 
and at least two to three gallons of 
blood must be taken. In other respects 
the remedial treatment may be Uie 
same as in the preceding case. 

Staggers^ — This is auo an inflam- 
matory disease, but is produced by 
different causes to either of the pre- 
ceding : staggers are usually the con- 
sequence of improper feeding, or 
rather of unwholesome food, as bad or 
foul hay, or rank grass ; and are evi- 
dently mduced by a cause which im- 
pairs the digestive system, and leaves 
the stomach distended with undigested 
food. This diseasa is called by a 
variety of names, as lethargy, apo- 
plexy, epilepsy, vertigo, convulsions, 
etc. ; it presents itself under two dis- 
tinct forms, which may be described 
as sleeping staggers, and mad stag- 
gers. 

When the sleeping staggers attack a 
horse, he hangs his head, as if unable 
to hold it up; is dull and inactive, 
and frequently falls asleep, even while 
eating; and with the food in his 
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mouth : he reels, or staggers about, as 
if intoxicated, and sometimes falls 
down insensible ; the eyes appear wa- 
tery and inflamed, and often, as well 
as the mouth, have a yellow cast about 
them : the pulse is very unequal, now 
slow, and tnen quicker than usual. — 
When, to the watery running of the 
eyes and the deep stupor which attacks 
the horse, these are succeeded by 
paroxysms of violence and delirium, 
the animal plunging about, and beat- 
ing himself against whatever stands in 
his way, a wud and unconscious look 
in his countenance, the disease may 
then be termed mad staggers^ inflam- 
mation of the brain bemg now pre- 
sent. 

As soon as the fit or attack of mad 
■taggers is over, the horse falls down 
as S quite inactive for a few minutes ; 
his eyes become dim, and his limbs 
stretch out, as if dying : his fits, how- 
ever, soon resume their impetuosity, 
and he becomes more funous than 
ever. In this state it is dangerous to 
approach him; while, if nothing be 
done to alleviate the disease, it t^mi- 
nates fatally. 

^ The best remedial treatment for this 
disease in either state, is early and 
copious bleeding, taking from four to 
six Quarts of blood at once, and again 
in nve or six hours, if necessary. 
Beat up into a ball the following in- 
gredients, and give it immediately 
after bleeding: Castile soap, two 
drachms; calomel and assafoetida, each, 
two drachms. The following pur^tive 
mixture should be given immediately 
after the ball : aloes, seven drachms ; 
Casiile soap and ginser, each, two 
drachms; Epsom salts, rour ounces: the 
aloes and ginger should be powdered 
together, and then well mixed with 
the other ingredients, in a pint-and-a- 
half of rue-tea; simmer the whole 
about ten minutes, and give it milk 
warm. 

The mixture will assist the opera- 
tion of the ball, and clear the stomach 
of the undigested mass by which it is 
clogged. It the medicine fails to 
operate briskly within ten or twelve 
hours, the rectum, or last bowel from 
which the dung is voided, should be 
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emptied by a small hand, and the 
following clyster administered : water, 
warm, one gallon ; Glauber's salts and 
treacle, each, four ounces ; sweet oil, 
half a pint. The treacle and salts 
should oe dissolved in the warm 
water, and the oil then added. 

Before this clyster is administered, 
the lump of undigested matter, or 
hardened duns, the chief cause of the 
disease, should be taken away : to do 
this, let a small hand be dipped in the 
clyster, or rubbed with sweet oil, and 
^entlv passed up the fundament, till 
it feels the dung, which it should then 
bring away. Then administer the 
clyster with a pipe about twelve 
inches long, and a strong bladder, with 
the clyster in it^ fixea at one end, 
throueh which the clyster should be 
forced by twisting the bladder with 
^our hands. As soon as it is passed 
mto the horse, take away the pipe, 
and instantly hold a wisp of straw 
to the fundament for about ten mi- 
nutes. This is a better way of ad- 
ministering a clyster than when given 
by a syringe. 

InfiammoUkm <^ the BoweU. — ^Like 
the preceding, this is an inflammatory 
complaint, and has a number of names, 
as ententes, gripes, inflammatory colic, 
&c. — Over exertion, sudden change of 
temperature, drinkingcold water while 
heated, or greedily eating of new hay, 
grass, or new com, mav induce it ; but 
as it impairs the healthy action of the 
intestines, it must be removed, or it 
increases in virulence and often ter- 
minates fatally. 

The presence of the complaint, usu- 
ally first exhibiting only windy coUc, 
is indicated by the horse often lying 
down, and suddenly springing up 
a^ain; he refuses his food, stamps with 
his fore feet, and strikes his beUy with 
his hind feet : his body^ is convulsed, 
his eyes turn up, and ms limbs stretch 
out with a spasmodic motion ; his ears 
and feet are sometimes hot and again 
cold ; he falls into a profuse perspira- 
tion, which is succeeded by uiivering 
fits ; his endeavours to stale, evidently 
painful, are without success ; he con- 
tinually turns his head towards his 
flank, as if pointing out the seat of 
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pain ; he then falls down, rolls over, 
and tHrns on his back. 

The more advanced stage of the 
complaint is attended with fever, 
heat and dryness of the mouth, tongue 
white, skin hot and dry, except about 
the ears, which are mostly cold ; con- 
tinued pain in the belly : he lies down, 
and rises again suddenly, but, in this 
stage of the disease, he does not turn 
on his back ; pulse quick and small ; 
and breathing short and quick. 

If the pulse be quick, hard, and 
small, and any fever exhibit itself, 
then the inflammation has attacked 
the intestines, and the remedial means 
must be immediately applied : of these, 
copious bleeding is the first and most 
etticacious : five or six quarts of blood 
should be taken at once; and if the 
symptoms do not abate, the bleeding 
should be repeated a second, third, and 
even a fourth time; but not so copiously 
as at first, the quantity being reduced 
to quarts, and at last to as many pints. 
After the first bleeding, give him a 
clyster, in the very same manner as 
recommended in the preceding com- 
plaint, the small hand being used to 
remove the hardened dung, which is 
almost always present in these cases. 
Bepeat the clyster every three hours, 
for two or three times, till successful. 

As soon as the first clyster is given, 
prepare and give the following drink : 
— Castor-oil (by weight), 24 ounces ; 
tincture of opium, half an ounce ; 
warm gruel, one quart. Repeat this 
in about twelve hours, if a passage 
through the intestines be not pre- 
viously obtained. 

When the feverish heat has abated, 
the appetite partially returned, and 
the horse in a fair way of recovery, 
the following restorative drink, given 
milk warm, will be useful : — Aniseeds 
and caraway-seeds, each, half an 
ounce ; ginger and Castile soap, each, 
half an ounce ; nitre and Peruvian 
bark, each, 1 ounce ; tincture of 
opium, 2 drachms ; lenitive electuary, 
4 onii.es. Mix these ingredients in a 
quart of warm gruel, and give it every 
morning, or every other morning, fast- 
ing, for three or four times. 

The YellotDS, or Jaundice, is a dis- 



I ease which rarely appears by itself ; 

jit is usually accompanied by soiike 

! disease of the internal organs, its prin- 

jcipal symptoms are — a yellowneas in 

I and about the mouth, aad the inner 

I parts of the eyes and eye-lids; the 

urinary fluid is of a sinular colour, and 

the dung generally hard ; the i^wimi^l 

is dull and heavy, loses his appetite, 

has usually a low fever, and becomes 

weak and spiritless. 

To cure this disease, first bleed the 
horse, more or less, according to the 
fulness of blood in the animiX or ex- 
tent of the fever ; but not copiously, 
unless inflammation be indicated by 
the pulse being quick and strong, ana 
the extremities be unusually cold ; 
in such cases, bleed more copiously, 
and afterwards inject the dyster in 
the way prescribed on a previous page, 
repeating it once or twice in the same 
day. About two hours after the bleed- 
ing, give a ball made up of the follow- 
ing ingredients :~Barbadoe9 aloes, 2 
drachms; powdered myrrh and Castile 
soap, each, 2 drachms ; calomel, half 
a djrachm ; Tartar emetic, I drachm. 
Make it up into a ball with honey, and 
repeat it once a day until it purges ; 
after which, if fever still exists, give 
the following fever ball : — Antimonial 
powder, 2 drachms ; Castile soap and 
camomile powder, each, 2 drachms; 
camphor and honey, each, 1 drachm ; 
nitre, half an ounce. Mix the several 
ingredients into a ball with honey, and 
give it, repeating it a second or third 
time, which will generally be found 
sufiiolent. 

Should the bowels have been re- 
laxed from the beginninff, do not give, 
the ball with the aloes, but substitute 
the following instead : — Cascarilla, 
powdered, 2 drachms ; Tartarised an- 
timony, 1^ drachm; opium, 1 drachm; 
Calomel, half a drachm. Form it into 
a ball with honey, and repeat it, diuly, 
till the bowels are restored, when yon 
may give the fever ball above pre- 
scribed. 

InflamTnation of the Lungs. — The 
term by which this disease is known 
among medical men, is Pneumonia. 
Its first appearances are — a shivering 
fit, extreme dulness, unwillingness to 
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move, loss of appetite, and quickened 
breathing. If not removed, more de- 
cided symptoms succeed, as, coldness 
of extrenutiea, oppressed pulse, ex- 
panded nostrils, considerable heaving 
of the flanks, purple tinge of the nasiS 
membrane, reidness about the eye, a 
fixed wide position of the fore quarters; 
should he attempt to lie down, a great 
difficulty of breathing; countenance 
betokenmg pain, and mouth hot and 
dry. 

The catues of this disease are, usu- 
ally-^— immoderate exertion, and sud' 
denly-Buppressed perspiration, induc- 
ed by sudden changes from heat to 
cold, or the contrary. The best me- 
thod of cure is to bleed freely, from 
one to two gallons, taken quickly from 
a lai^e orifice, to give immediate relief 
to the head and arteries : in six or eight 
hours bleed again, but in less degree. 
If the horse faint before you take the 
quantity of blood, pin up the orifice, 
and give a clyster (see page 378), re- 
peating it once or twice, it necessary ; 
and if the bowels be not opened soon, 
give also the following drink : — Epsom 
salts, 6 ounces ; castor-oil, 4 ounces ; 
coarse sugar, 3 ounces. Beat up the 
yolk of an egg into a pint and a half 
of tea, then well mix up the above 
ingredients into it, and give it milk 
warm. But if the bowels oe not bound, 
then instead of the above, give the 
following : — Nitre, half a drachm ; 
digitalis, 1 drachm ; emetic tartar, 2 
drachms. Made into a ball with aro- 
matic confection. The horse, especi- 
ally in winter, ' must be kept warm, 
not by hot air, bat by a body cloth 
and hood, and his legs should also be 
bandaged, — hot air acts as a kind of 
poison on fevers or inflammations, and 
mcreases every kind of inflammation ; 
pure, cool, dry air will assist ; and in 
the course of a day or two the symp- 
toms will abate, and the appetite will 
return. 

Fevers. — This disease, or rather the 
diseases known by this name, are of 
two kinds, the m/mptomatic fever, and 
the low fever, and they differ esseu- ■ 
tially in symptoms as well as treat- 
ment, from the intlaniniatory class of . 



diseases, which arise mostly from 
plethora, or fulness of blood ; fevers, 
on the contrary, are as likely to at- 
tack horses in low condition as those 
in a better state. In most inflamma- 
tory diseases, blood letting-is the 
first and principal means of cure, and 
that is followed up by a course of 
medicine which has the effect of re- 
ducing the plethoric habit, or ten- 
dency to over-fulness of blood ; in 
fevers, on the contrary, blood-letting 
is to be more sparingly had recourse 
to, and sometimes its omission is pre- 
ferable ; and the other means of cure 
are usually of a more invigorating 
kind, cordials, rather than laxatives, 
being then mostly administered. 

Symptomatic Fever, — The first symp- 
toms of this disease, which is so gra- 
dual in its early stage as sometimes to 
escape notice for a time, are dulnees 
and heaviness, the head hanging 
down, and a disinclination to move 
about, foUowed usually by chilliness, 
a staring coat, coldness equally on 
the surface as at the extremities, and 
often accompanied by a shivering fit : 
to these earlier symptoms succeed a 
warm skin ; mouth hot and dry ; eyes 
and inner membrane of the nose of a 
reddish appearance ; pulse quick, full, 
and hard ; respiration irregular am' 
laborious, but rapid ; loss of appetitt 
costiveness, urine high-coloured bu 
diminished in quantity. This disea^ t. 
sometimes appears as an epidemic, 
affecting great numbers of horses, aiK 
leaving traces, after the best treat- 
ment, of the severity of its attacks ; 
at other times, its appearance is moi t 
partial, and confined to particular dif^- 
tricts, and even to particular horses. 

Cure. — The first means of cure, in 
this disease, is a partial blood-letting, 
not taking much blood at a time, nor 
repeating the operation too often ; 
this should be followed by a mild 
laxative ball, prepared as follows : 

Mild Laxative Bali. — Barbadoes 
aloes, 4 drachms ; Antimonial pow- 
der and Castile soap, each 2 drachms; 
linseed meal, 2 drachms. Mix it up 
with honey into two balls, and give 
one immediately after the bleeding; 
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the other not till after f dnr find twenty 
or thirty hours, and not At all if the 
horse be pursed to any extent. 

If a draught be preferred, the fol- 
lowing is a good one in this ease : 

Laxative Drink. — ^Barbadoes aloes, 
powdered, three drachms; carbonate 
of soda, two drachms. Dissolve these 
in rather more than one-third of a 
pint of hot water, and add eight 
ounces of castor oil. 

After either of the above has been 
administered, the fever may be re- 
duced by the following 

Fever BaU. — Nitre, two ounces ; 
Antimonial powder, half an ounce; 
liquorice powder, one ounce ; cam- 
phor, two drachms. Form these into 
two equal sized balls, with honey, and 

five the second about eight or twelve 
ours after the first. 

This treatment is usually effective, 
if warm mashes and warm water is 
^venas soon as the disease is detected, 
and proper attention be paid to the 
stable management, particularly by 
making the stable itself clean, sweet, 
dry, and temperate in warmth, but 
not close and not. 

The following is an excellent resto- 
rative medicine, where much debility 
remains after the fever has subsided : 

RestoroUve BaU. — Camomile pow- 
der, one ounce ; carbonate of iron, 
and gentian, each one ounce ; Anti- 
monial powder, two drachms; opium, 
powdered, one scruple ; oil of amseed, 
two scruples. Mix with honey into 
two balls, and give one each day. 

Low Fever. — The disease has often 
been mistaken for and confounded 
with other and more decided com- 
plaints ; and this, perhaps, is scarcely 
to be wondered at when it is consi- 
dered that it is the very disease which, 
under the name of murrain^ and a 
host of other appellations, in former 
days, was looked upon as little less 
than a plague, and whose ravages 
were attended with such' fatal conse- 
quences to the agriculturist ; nineteen 
out of every score attacked having 
fallen victims to its virulence. The 
progress of the disease is rapid, and 
the result too often fatal. In some 
cases the lungs and heart are attacked; 



in others, the liver and bowels ; while 
in some cases the disease exhibits it- 
self on some external part of the 
body. 

From the preceding statement it 
will be seen that the -symptoms vary 
materially; they, however, usually 
take something like the following ap- 
pearances : a general alteration in the 
circulation, and feeble, rapid pulse; 
weakness, prostration of strength, and 
determination of blood to particular 
but very different parts of the animal, 
by which pain is produced, with a 
tendency to inflammation, but not of 
any decided character. When this 
disease attacks neat cattle, it becomes 
quarter-iU, black-quarter, or jokU' 
felon ; and in the horse, it is not un- 
common for the feet, particularly the 
hinder, to be affected. 

Mode of treatment and cure. — Local 
bleeding, but not to any great extent, 
from the vein nearest to the apparent 
seat of disease ; but if the symptoms 
appear to be more general, then bleed- 
ing should be more in quantity, and 
may be taken from the neck vein ; 
after bleeding, put the horse in a per^ 
fectly sweet, cool stable, if in sum- 
nier ; or in one of only a temperate 
atmosphere, if in winter : too much 
warmth is more likely to retard than 
to accelerate a cure, but cold draughts 
or cold stables must be very carefully 
avoided. If feverish symptoms ap- 
pear, the mouth becoming hot and 
dry, and the eyes and nostrus affected, 
givethe/<n>er&a-2Z, as directed in opposite 
column, and afterwards, or when from 
the non-appearance of the feverish 
symptoms the fever haU is not neces- 
sary, give at each dose, half an ounce 
of nitrate of potash three times in 
the day, earl^ in the morning, at 
noon, and again at night. A clyster, 
composed of water, four quarts ; ealt, 
one large handful ; with a little hog's 
lard or sweet oil added, should be ap- 
plied, and repeated if the bowels be 
not open. The horse's diet should 
consist of either green food and a little 
sweet hay, or bran mashes and a little 
sweet hay ; com must not, on any 
account, be given. 

When the disorder is mibdued. 
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then will be found » .considerable de- 
cree of weakness and debility left 
Dehind : to restore a healthy tone, the 
restorcLtive baU may be given ; but the 
food must be ligh^ and easy of diges- 
tion, very little com must be given 
for some time, and then with caution; 
for until the digestive organs have 
recovered their tone, com will rather 
oppress the stomach, and prove a 
fresh source of evil : the nitrate of 
potash should be continued to be 
ffiven, but in reduced quantity, say 
half an oimce at each dose twice a 
day, and after a week or two, only 
once a day, until the horse is restored 
to health: it is the best and most 
innocent diuretic medicine that oan 
be given to a horse. 

Diseaaea of the DigegHve Organa. 
Co8tivene88. — We call this a disease, 
but it is rather the source of disease. 
All domestic animals are subject to 
it, and persons having the cliarge of 
domesticated animals should endea- 
vour, by proper, regular feeding, to 
preserve health, of the presence or 
absence of which the well-regulated 
appetite and due performance of the 
digestive process afford proof not 
likely to deceive. 

A loss of appetite is one of the usual 
early evidences by which indigestion 
is detected; but this cannot always 
be depended upon. We must, there- 
fore, rather judge of the symptoms by 
the effects, and, by these means, the 
real cause of the obstruction — ^for such 
it is — of the digestive process may be 
better ascertained, and the more eligi- 
ble and appropriate remedy applied. 

Anything which interferes with 
mastication, or properly chewing the 
food, is injurious — Whence, eating too 
fast, or the stomach bein^ overloaded, 
is likely to produce indigestion. In 
eating too fast, the important office 
which the teeth have to perform, that 
of toell chewing the food, and thereby 
intimately mixing it with the saliva, 
or spittle, is very imperfectly done, 
and the food is consequently swal- 
lowed in a crude unprepared state for 
the further processes of digestion. 
When the stomach is overloaded, par- 
iicoiarly if the horse has previously 



endured a longer fast than usual, the 
powers of some of the vital organs 
are exhausted, and a eurfeU takes 
place. 

Over drinkinff is another cause ; ge- 
nerally, horses have not water enough 
given them, but are allowed to get 
verv thirsty, and they are then likely 
to drink too largely when they feed ; 
in which case it is apt to force the 
food from the stomach before it has had 
time to undergo the proper prepara- 
tive process required to fit it for di- 
gestion, KDdfermentaHon often ensues, 
rutting a horse to hard work on a too 
full stomach will produce indigestion; 
as in this case the weakened organs 
are oppressed; and the food, not under- 
ffoing the necessary digestive change, 
forms a load dangerous to the animal, 
and produces the worst symptoms of 
fermentation. One of the frequent 
consequences of this stase of the com- 
plaint is tieute foot founder. Another 
cause, somewhat similar in its results, 
is that of horses feeding on impure hay 
or old high-grown grass : the fibrous 
|»articles mat together, and accumulate 
m the rectum, or that hinder part of 
the bowels of the horse into which 
clysters are injected; and unless re- 
moved, and the digestive process 
restored, the worst results may be 
anticipated. And, lastly, we mav no- 
tice eoumeaa qf the etomachf and im- 
purity of the stable, that is, either a 
n^ected, dirty, or wet stable. 

fiavinff thus detailed the principle 
causes of indigestion, we shall now 
give the more immediate symptoms 
arising from the several causes, adding 
the means of cure in each case. 

In cases of overloaded stomach, 
when fermentation ensues, the most 
fearful consequences may be produced. 
The horse may be seized on the road, 
and if pushed too fast, it may cause 
certain death. He slackens his pace, 
wishes to stop, and attempts to lie 
down ; or falls as if knockea down the 
moment he stops. If at slow work, 
he seems uuwilhng to stand, and some- 
times he quickens his pace. In the 
stable he paws with his fore feet, lies 
down, rolls over, or lies on his back. 
If the stomach be not much distended. 
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he may be rather still for two or three 
minutes ; but when it is, he is particu- 
larly restless, no sooner down than he 
rises again, starting all at once, and 
affain throwing himself down violently. 
He- strikes at his belly with his hind 
feet, turning his eyes towards his 
flanks, as if conscious that there was 
the cause of his pain. If not relieved, 
the symptoms mcrease in violence, 
the pain becomes more intense, the 
perspiration is profuse, the belly is 
swollen, and the agony of the animal's 
sufferings appears extreme ; till death 
puts an end to the animal and its 
sufferings together. 

Remedy. — ^The means of cure are 
first to arrest the fermentation, and 
then to restore the digestion to a 
healthy state ; to do this, |^ve a drench 
composed of powerful stimulants and 
carminatives, as either of the follow- 
ing : Linseed oil (raw), one pound in 
weight; oil of turpentine, two or three 
ounces ; or, hartshorn, ten or twelve 
drams; or chlorate of lime, eight drams, 
given in a little warm water. A clys- 
ter may be given if the symptoms do 
not abate, or if the medicine does not 
operate beneficially. Let the clyster 
be composed of weak, warm gruel, one 
gallon ; soft soap, two ounces, — (if 
soft soap cannot oe readily obtained, 
substitute two handf nls of salt) — aloes, 
two ounces. Inject this by means of 
a bladder and pipe, taking care to oil 
the pipe well, and gently msinuate it, 
before you force up the fluid. 

If this clyster does, not speedily 
produce the desired effect, you may 
conclude that the rectnm is clogged 
with some hard indigestible mass, 
which can only be removed by the 
hand, and the aooner this is done the 
better. 

In half an hour, or a little more, if 
no relief has been affected, a second 
dose may be given, and if that fail, in 
another half hour a third dooe may be 
administered. 

Where the symptoms are not vio- 
lent, and loss of appetite is the prin- 
ciple indication, the following tincture 
(which should be kept reader prepared 
for use) may be given, and wiU usually 
prove soffioien^ with a lew wacm 



mashes and proper stable attention. 
Tincturefor indigestion, — Good spirits, 
whisky or brandy, one quart ; ginger 
and cloves, of each, three ounces ; 
put them in a stone bottle, and let 
them stand at least eight days, that 
the spirit may extract all the virtue 
from the ginger and cloves ; then add 
of sweet spirits of nitre, four ounces. 
Half a pint of this tincture is a dose^ 
given in two pints of warm water. 

If you have not prepared the above, 
and the case be urgent, give of spirits, 
whisky or brandy, half a pint diluted 
with a pint of warm water, adding 
thereto one to two ounces of tar. 

But observe, — in both these caaee, 
when the drink or tincture has been 

given, the abdomen or belly of the 
orse should be well but gently 
rubbed, the animal walked slowly for 
a time, and then be allowed the bene- 
fit of a good bed, so that he may have 
room to roll about. 

Farcy. — This is a disease of the ab- 
sorbents — ^those internal organs, the 
proper action of which carry on the 
digestive process, and promote the 
animars health ; but which, when im« 
paired or diseased, produce a derange- 
ment of the healthy functions, and 
terminate in some chronic diseasfi, of 
Mid in death. The peculiar charac- 
teristic of farcy is, that it is the first 
svmptoms of a disease, which if not 
the same as glanders, is marked in 
several respects as ver^r similar, and 
ultimately terminates in that con- 
tagious and incurable scourge of the 
stable. 

The first appearance of farcy is in- 
dicated by small tumours, or hard 
lumps, with a sort of communication 
like corded veins ; these lumps usually 
appear on the inside of the thish and 
fore legs, but are not necessarify con- 
fined to these parts, sometimes appear- 
ing upon the shoulders, about the 
ribs, on the cheeks, and other parte 
of the body. These lumps somewhat 
resemble what are termed sur/tU 
IwmpSf but differ from them when they 
breaJL, in not gradually drving up and 
getting well ; the farcy Dn£, when 
thej^ burst, forming a small peculiar 
'of nloer, whi^ if. not removed 
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by the proper means, become lar^r, 
more numerous, and very offensive, 
until the horse is glandered — the too 
general result of tms pestilential dis- 
ease. 

This disorder rarely yields to medi- 
cinal treatment, from the reason, per- 
haps, that its rea] seat is internal, and 
has taken hold of the system even 
before its external appearance is indi- 
cated. However, as it has been suc- 
cessfully treated, we will suggest that, 
if the horse be worth the expense of a 
cure, the attempt be made; but it 
should be under the advice of a veteri- 
nary surgeon, as requiring more skill 
and experience than usually fall to the 
shJEure of the groom. 

Glanders, — This is the most malig- 
nant, most pestilential, and most in- 
curable disoraer to which horses are 
subject, and is as fatal to them as hv- 
drophobia to dogs ; it is also highly 
dangerous to the stable helpers, being, 
like canine madness, communicable to 
the human subject, and equally fatal 
to them as to the animal by whose 
deadly bite the inoculation takes 
place. Its contaeious character is an- 
other of its feaitul accompaniments, 
rendering it the b^e of society, the 
scourge of the stables, and the ruin of 
many a horse proprietor. 

Our suggestions in reference to this 
pestilentuJ disease, will be as to the 
means of prevention or detection ; 
for as to cure, all attempts would be 
useless, and any advice would there- 
fore be superfluous. 

The principal means by which this 
disease is communicated is by conta- 
gion. Hot, impure, and dirty stables 
may no doubt nave induced it ; and 
excessive work, with poor living, may 
also so impair the animal's constitution 
as to predispose it to receive this or 
any other infections disease. Suppos- 
ing, however, the horse to be sound, 
and moderately well kept and attend- 
ed to, and his stable clean and well 
ventilated, we may then assert that, 
although a horse be brought into im- 
mediate neighboui'ship (as in a team 
together), but not into actual contact, 
with another attacked with glanders, 
the disease will not be communicated 



to the healthy horse, except by poei« 
tive contagion, or rather inoculation. 

Most persons understand that in- 
oculation means the conveying into the 
blood, or some other of the internal 
vessels or organs, the virus or matter 
taken from some other animal or sub- 
ject. Now, in the case under con- 
sideration, we will suppose that the 
infectious matter exists, and may have 
tainted the water-pail, the manger, or 
o^er part of the stall, or the like, par- 
ticularly as the running from the nose 
of the glandered horse is very conta- 
gious. A sound horse is introduced 
into the stable, and drinks out of the 
same pail, or trouffh, or eats from the 
same manger, or nis nose tenches or 
he rubs huDself against some part of 
the stall which has been in contact 
with the diseased horse ; the moment 
the contact takes place, the absorbent 
or sponge-like action ensues, either by 
means of the nostril receiving the in- 
fectious virus, or some part of the skin 
being injured, the inoculation is made, 
and the sound horse will, in a very 
short time, exhibit ample evidence 
that the contagious characteristics of 
this fell disease have been communi- 
cated. 

This disease, incurable as it is as- 
certained to be, is not however equally 
rapid in its progress in all horses ; in 
some its deleterious poison is speedily 
conveyed over the wnole system in a 
very few weeks, and the result is 
speedily fatal ; while in others it pro- 
gresses so tardily, that the animal ap- 
pears scarcely to suffer by it for a con- 
siderable space of time; its result, 
however, even in these cases, is equally 
certain, although more remote, ana 
after undermimng the constitution of 
the animal, will eventually cause its 
premature dissolution. 

The moment that glanders is believ- 
ed to have made its appearance, be 
careful to separate the suspected horse 
from the rest, and under no circum- 
stances permit any of the others to 
come into contact with - him : the 
manger he eats from, the pail he 
drinks from, the brush or comb used 
in dressing him, must all be kept from 
touching any other hone. In a few 
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days, perliaps % week or two, your 
euspicioDB Will be removed or conhnn- 
ed. If it be glanders, a percej^tible 
prostration of constitutional viffour 
will be apparent, the membrane of the 
nose will be ulcerated, and will have 
a glutinous discharge, and the lunss 
wul subsequently be ulcerated : litUe 
if any fever appears in this disease ; 
and in this respect it differs from other 
diseases in which the nostrils discharge 
a mucous (not glutinous) discharge. A 
test is recommended, to prove the fact 
of glanders, or not, whicn is to let the 
matter from the nose drop into a pail 
of water — if it be glanderous, but not 
without, it will sink to the bottom. 
This, though not an infallible test, is 
a very good one. However, as soon 
as you have good reason to believe 
that glanders really does exist, call in 
the veterinary surgeon, and act under 
his advice ; or if the animal be not 
worth the expense likely to be incur- 
red (a cure cannot be for a moment 
calculated upon), let the next con- 
sideration be to terminate the glan- 
ders and its existence together. 

Wounda. — Having treated of the 
principal internal dueases of horses, 
we shall now say a few words on 
wounds : here cause and symptoms 
are not necessary, the wound furnish- 
ing evident proof of its nature and ex- 
istence ; our remarks will, therefore, 
have only reference to the means of 
cure. 

Wounds are — fvmple^ as cuts, or the 
like; or compound^ as broken and 
lacerated : the first are easily treated ; 
little else being generally necessary 
than to bring the divided parts to- 
gether carefully by means of the needle 
and thread, and a few stitches through 
the skin only: an adhesive plaster 
should then be fixed on the sides of 
the wound near its edg^ after which 
it should be dressed with a soothing 
balsam, or tincture of aloes, and the 
whole secured by a bandage. 

Where the ends of the wounded skin 
are so far apart as not to admit of bring- 
ing them together by the needle and 
thread, apply a poultice or fermenta- 
tion ; and if the part form into a swell- 
ing, and be about to break, you may 



accelerate this by using the followiog 
digestive liniment : — Olive oil, freali 
and good, 4 ounces ; spirits of turpen- 
tine, 1^ ounce ; tincture of campnor, 

1 ounce ; tincture of opium, 1 ounoe. 
When you make this, mix the whole 
well together with the yolk of a fresh, 
egg, and bottle it for use. Apply it 
freely, warm, to the wound, but do 
not touch the surrounding swelling — 
that must be bathed with evaporatmg 
lotion. When the wound has broken, 
wash the part clean with warm water, 
and dress it daily with a soothing bal- 
sam. H proud flesh appear, it must 
be kept down by a careful application 
of some caustic, which you had better 
purchase where you can ask advice 
how to use it. 

Compound or fractured wounds re- 
quire a different and more careful 
treatment ; and the aid of the experi- 
enced farrier or veterinary surgeon 
ought, in these cases, to be called m^ 
it is generally the cheapest, and always 
the safest mode of proceeding. 

If the horse be slightly bruised at 
anv time, the following application 
will be found useful, if well mixed 
together and applied : — Vinegar and 
spring water, each, 6 ounces ; sal am- 
moniac, 2 ounces; tincture of camphor, 

2 ounces ; tincture of aloes, 1 ounce. 
Wounds are often attended with 

local inflanmiation ; that is, the part 
injured becomes hot, swollen, and 
painful ; it is, in this case, said to be 
mflamed. When inflammation is thus 
local, and external, warm fomenta- 
tions, or poultices (which is a kind of 
fomentation), or cold applications, may 
be applied with advantage, according 
to circumstances. Fomentations, by 
opening the pores of the skin, promote 
perspiration, and so decrease the swell- 
ing, and lessen pain ; while cold appli- 
cations promote evaporation, and so 
assist in restoring health to the part 
affected. 

Clean hot water is the best Fombn- 
TATION : it should be used as hot aa 
can be without paining the horse ; 
continue to foment the part affected 
for some time, having a fresh supply 
of hot water ; half an hour iA the least 
time a fomentation should be oqb- 
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tintied. A sponge is useful to foment 
with, especially u the leg be the part 
to be fomented. 

The good effects of this fomentation 
will be lost, if the process be not con- 
tinued long enough, and a continued 
supply of hot water furnished : it is 
upon the continued warmth of the 
water used that the goodness to be 
derived from the process depends; 
when sufficiently fomented, clothe the 
part, so as to retain the warmth till 
thoroughly dry^ ; or the coldness that 
will succeed wdl prove injurious, by 
the check which it will necessarily 
give to perspiration. 

Fomenting the le^ of a horse, after 
a day of extraordinary exertion, is 
useful, and may be used with much 
advantage to the animal. 

Poultices. — In most kinds of wounds 
poultices are particularly useful, as 
they reduce innammation, allay pain, 
and* tend to cleanse and heal the in- 
jure I pai't : in broken knees they are 
especially good, as well as in aU in- 
juries of the foot. Moisture and 
warmth are the essential qualiti9S of 
poultices, and it is from these (quali- 
ties that the benefit is obtamed. 
Those articles, therefore, which the 
longest retain heat, are the best for 
the purpose. They should be applied 
as warm as they can safely be borne ; 
but not too hot, or unnecessary pain 
is inflicted, nor tied on too ti^ht [a 
too common practice] or the circula- 
tion of blood maj be impeded, and 
the inflammation mcreased thereby. 

Linseed meal longest retains both 
heat and moisture, and therefore 
forma the best material for a poultice: 
even when any other ingredient is 
preferred, some linseed meal should 
oe used with it. Mashed turnips, | 
crumb of bread, or thick oatmeal 
gruel, are all ffood. Warm bandages, , 
often renewed, act something in the 
same manner. 

Where lotions are necessary to 
bathe a wound or inflamed part, the 
following may be used with good 
fttifect : — Super-acetate of lead, two 
drams ; sulphate of sine, two drams ; 
water, half a pint. 

If an additional half dram of snper- 
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acetate of lead be used, and the mix- 
ture well filtered tiirough a bit of 
cloth, or fine sieve, it makes a good 
lotion for an inflamed eye. 

Or, very useful in inflammations : — 
Sal-ammonia, half an ounce ; distilled 
vinegar, two ounces ; spirits of wine, 
four ounces ; spri^ water, eight 
ounces. Gold water, with one sixth 
its bulk of vinegar, or a similar quan- 
tity of brandy, makes a very good cool- 
ing lotion. 

XHseases of Fonltry. 

On this subject, the Poultry-keeper 
should always bear in mind the good 
old adage, that " Prevention is better 
than cure. " Turkeys and other fowls 
which are properly housed, fed, and 
treated, wul very rarely sufier fmm 
illness. Cases that require peculiar 
treatment may, however, occur to 
persons who are most careful in the 
management of their feathered charge; 
and poultry may become diseased 
from the negligence of keeping them 
close, or other incidental circum- 
stances ; therefore, a few observations 
on the diseases to which fowls are 
liable, will be requisite. 

During the period of moulting, or 
casting their feathers, birds are not 
so stout and hardy as at other times, 
and they should uien be kept com- 
fortablv warm, and provided with 
somewhat stimulant food, as oats, 
hemp-seed, sunflower-seed, etc., and 
now and tiien a few coriander seeds. 
Protection is particularly necessary if 
the season should happen to be unusu- 
ally cold or damp. Birds naturally 
moult, or change their feathered 
clothing ; but when neglected, they 
sometimes lose their feathers without 
an^ fresh ones being produced ; and 
this is a disease wnich requires 
warmth and plenty of wholesome 
food, and good sweet water. Half a 
dozen pepper-corns, or a small tea- 
spoonful of caraway-seeds may also 
M given every day, for a short time. 

Fowls, sometimes, when ill-fed, and 
kept in a close damp place, are 
afflicted with what is called the roup. 
The symptoms of this disoaso are, 
swellings about the eyes, running 
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from the uostrila and mouth, with 
offensive odour, general weakness, and 
• loss of appetite. In such cases the 
head may be bathed with warm water, 
or milk and water, and carefully dried 
afterwards ; warm, but airy lodging, 
must be provided ; and boiled pota- 
toes, or oatmeal made into a paste 
with milk, eiven for food ; and occa- 
sionally a clove of garlic beat up with 
a little of the oatmeal paste, and 
made into pills, may be put down the 
throats of the feathered patients. 

The Pip is a disorder which some- 
times destroys whole broods of young 
turkeys and chickens. The (Usease 
is characterized by the formation of a 
tough, dense white membrane on the 
tongue, and back part of the mouth ; 
with loss of appetite, and feverish 
restlessness ; and unless speedily re- 
lieved, the chick becomes quite blind, 
and soon dies. The first thing to be 
done towards the cure is, to scrape 
away the white membrane with the 
nail of the fore or little finger, and 
then wet or rather wash the mouth, 
particularly the tongue, with a piece 
of rag dipped in a weak solution of 
alum, ana afterwards, for a day or 
two, anoint the parts affected, with a 
feather dipped in a liniment made by 
mixinff as much burnt alum, or pow- 
dered oorax, as will lie on a sixpenny 
piece, with a small teaspoon ful of 
honey. The Pip is supposed to be 
caused by drinking foul water, there- 
fore the utmost care should be taken 
to furnish the fowls with pure, sweet 
water. They may be fed with oat 
or barley meial made into a stiff paste 
with water. 

The Oapes. Among the disorders 
to which all gallinaceous birds are 
subject, that called the gapes is, per- 
haps, the most formidable. It seizes 
chickens when about throe weeks old, 
and is attended with a frequent gap- 
ing or gasping for air, shiverings, 
ruffled feathers, want of appetite, and 
sometimes running from the mouth. 
This disease is caused by a kind of 
animal like a small double-headed 
worm, which becomes fixed to the 
inside of the windpipe, and which 
OAOses inflammation and speedy death 



if not removed. In such cases, fumi- 
gation with tobacco has been recom- 
mended. This operation is to be per- 
formed by putting the afflicted chicks 
into a common wooden box, and then 
passing into it, by means of a tobacco- 
pipe, a quantity of the smoke. This 
IS to be managed very cautiously : 
the box must not be shut quite clo^e, 
nor the birds kept too long in it at a 
time, or they will be stifled. Ano- 
ther, and perhaps a safer mode of 
treatment, will be to put a few grains 
of common salt as far back in the 
mouth of the chicken as possible, au<l 
repeat it in a few hours. By either 
of these methods, the birds may be 
enabled to get rid of the worm which 
causes the mischief ; and which, when 
its adhesion has been loosened, may 
be removed from the throat by a 
small feather dipped in sweet oil. 
Keep the pajiieuts warm, and feed 
them with sopped bread-ciumbs, or 
oatmeal paste, for a few davs ; and be 
sure that they have gooa water to 
drink. A large keeper of fowls, using 
nothing but boiled water for young 
chickens, states that in his experience 
this prevents the gapes appearing. 

The Turn, or (giddiness; Stoppage 
in the Crop, and such other diseases as 
occur when fowls are in good condi- 
tion, are the best treated by twisting 
their necks, or killing them in any 
other manner, while they are fit for 
the table. 

Skin disecuea rarely take place wbea 
fowls are kept clean, and in places 
properly ventilated, and well supplied 
with plenty of fine gravel, sand, or 
sifted coal ashes, with which they 
can, themselves, cleanse their feathera. 
If through neglect they do become 
thus diseased, a little flower of sul- 
phur may be sprinkled between their 
feathers often till they get well, or 
common black brimstone may be 
mixed with the sand, etc., with 
which they are furnished to dust 
themselves in. 

Wounds, or Ulcers, caused by fight- 
ing, or by accident, should bis kept 
clean, and the parts anointed lightly 
with Venice turpentine. 
For Disectses ^ Dogs, see p. 2M. 
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The Principal Fidlt of America 
—where caught, and when in 
season. 

Black/ish. — Caught off onr whole 
ooaat. In aeaaon from May to Sep- 
tember. 

Bluefuh (known also asBlnebass, and 
in the south as Taylor fish). Caught 
in the bays and harbours of the middle 
states. In season from June to No- 
vember. 

Catjish. — ^Caught in the lakes and 
rivers of the middle and southern 
states. In season all the year. 

Cod, — Caught, banks of Newfound- 
land, New fAgland, and New Jersey 
coast, &C. In season all the year. 

Crabs. — Caught in the bays and 
harbours of the northern and middle 
states. In season all the year. 

Clams. — ^The same places and sea- 
sons as oysters, which see. 

JSels. — Caught in the northern and 
middle states, and some of the rivers 
and harbours of the south. In season 
all the vear. 

Flatfish and Flounders. — Caught in 
the harbours of the middle and north- 
em states. In season during the £m 
and winter. 

Qreeniurtle. — Caught on the coast of 
the West Indies and florida. In sea- 
son all the year. 

Haddock. — Caught on the banks of 
Newfoundland, but not often further 
south than Nantuohet. In season all 
the year. 

HalifnU. — The same as haddock. 

Herring. — Caught off the northern 
coast. In season during the winter. 

Kmyjisk. — Caught off the whole 
coast. In season from May to October. 

Lobsters. — Caught on the coast and 
ba^s and harbours of the northern 
and middle states. In season all the 
year. 

if odbere^.— Caught from Cape May 
to Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 



In season from the early spring to the 
last fall month. 

Mtissels. — Caught in bays and har- 
bours. In season during the fall, 
winter, and spring. 

Oysters. — Caught principally in the 
rivers and bays from Virginia north- 
wards. In season during the months 
with an "r." 

Pickerel, — Caught in northern lakes 
and rivers. In season from September 
to March. 

Por^rtea.— Caught off the whole coast. 
In season from May to September. 

Pravms and Shrimps. — U sually im- 
ported from Havana. 

SaliMm. — Caught in the rivers of 
Maine and Oregon. In season aU the 
year. 

Sea .Bom.— Caught off the whole 
coast. In season ft^m May to Sep- 
tember. 

Scollops. — Caught in bays and har- 
bours. In season during the winter 
and spring. 

Shad.— The Connecticut River shad 
is esteemed as the finest ; the next in 
quality is that from the Delaware 
Kiver. In season from February to 
July. 

Sheepshead. — Caueht in the bays and 
harbours of the middle and southern 
states. In season from May to Sep- 
tember. 

Smelt. — Caught in the northern 
rivers. In season from October to 
ApriL 

Snapnmg Turtle.— Cs^ngbt in waters 
of middle and southern states . In sea- 
son all the year. 

Spanish Mackerel. — Caught from 
Cape May to Boston Harbour. In 
season from June to September. 

iSb^. --None except imported. The 
importation is increasing. 

Striped ^om.— Caught in all the 
bays and harbours. In season all the 
year, except June and July. 
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Sturgeon. — Caugbt in great abun- 
dance in the Hudson and other 
northern rivers. In season during the 
spring. 

Terrapin, — Caught on the coast of 
middle and southern states. In season 
all the year. 

TroiU. — Caught in the small streams 
and lakes of the northern states. In 
season during the spring. 

Turhot. — ^one except imported. 

W/dtefish. — Cau£^t m the northern 
lakes and rivers. In season from Sep- 
tember to March. 

YeUow Perch. — Same as whitefish. 

For methods of cooking each of 
these fish see Section II., on Domestic 
Cookery, and consult the index. 

Bandages : Sow to Mako aaid 
Apply them. 

Bandages are strips of calico, linen, 
flannel, musUn, elastic webbing, bunt- 
ing, or some other suhstance, ofvarious 
lengths, such as three, four, eight, ten, 
or twelve yards, and one, one-and-a- 
half, two, two-and-arhalf, three, four, 
or six inches wide, free from hems or 
dams, soft and unglazed. They are 
better after they ^ve been washed. 
Their uses are to retain dressings, ap- 
paratus, or parts of the body in their 
proporpositions, support the soft parts, 
and maintain equal pressure. 

Bandages are Simple and Compound, 
— The former are simple slips rolled 
up tightly like a roll of ribbon. Thera 
is sdso another simple kind, which iB 
rolled from both ends, — this is called 
a double-headed bandage. The oom- 
pouud bandages are formed of many 
pieces. 

Bandages for lAe Head should be 
two inches wide, and five yards long ; 
for the neck, two inches wide and 
three yards long; for the arm, two 
inches wide and seven yards long ; for 
the leg, two inches-and-a-half wide 
and seven yards long ; for the thigh, 
three inches wide and eight yurds 
Ions; and for the body, four or six 
inches wide and ten or twelve yards 
long. 

To apply a Smgle-Headed Bandage, 
lay the outside of the end next to the 
piurt to be bandaged, and hold the roll 



between the little, ring, and middle 
fingers, and the palm of the left hand, 
using the thumb and forefinger of the 
same hand to ^de it^ and the right 
hand to keep it firm, and pass the 
bandafve partly round the leg towards 
the leit hand. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to reverse this order, and there- 
fore it is well to be able to use both 
hands. Particular parts require a dif- 
ferent method of applying bandages, 
and therefore we siiaU describe the 
most useful separately ; and there are 
different ways of putting on the same 
bandage, which consist in the manner 
the folds or turns are made. For ex- 
ample, the circular bandage is formed 
by horizontal turns, each of which 
overlaps the one made before it; the 
spircU consists of spiral turns; the 
oblique follows a course oblique or 
slanting to the centre of the limb ; and 
the recurrent folds back again to the 
part whence it started. 

Circular Bandages are used for the 
neck, to retain dressings on any part of 
it, or for blisters, setons, etc ; for 
the head, to keep dressings <m the 
forehead, or any part contamed within 
a circle passing round the head; for 
the arm, previous to bleeding; for the 
leg, above the knee ; and for the Jingers, 
etc.* 

To Confine ike Ends of Bandages 
some persons use pins, others slit the 
end for a short distance, and tie the 
two strips into a knot, and some use a 
strip of adhesive plaster. Always 
place the point of a pin in such a posi- 
tion that it cannot prick the patient, 
or the person dressing the limb, or be 
liable to draw out by using ^e limb ; 
therefore, as a general rule, turn the 
head of the pin from the free end of 
the bandage, or towards tiie upper 
part of the limb. The best mooe im 
to sew the bandage on. A few stitches 
will hold it more securely than pins 
can. 

The Oblique Bandage is generally 
used for arms and I^s, to retain 
dressings. 

The Spiral Bandage is generally ap- 
plied to the trunk and extremities, 
but is apt to faU off even when very 
carefully applied; therefore we gen«* 
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nlly use another, called the recurrent, 
which folds back again. 

The Recurrent Bandage is the best 
kind of bandage that we can employ 
for general purposes. The method of 
putting it on is as follows : — ^Applv the 
end of the bandage that is free, with the 
outside of it next the skin, and hold 
this end with the finger and thumb of 
the left hand, while some one supports 
the heel of the patient ; then witn the 
right hand pass the bandage over the 
piece vou are holding, and keep it 
crossed thus until yon can place your 
right forefinger upon the spot where 
it crosses the other bandage, where it 
must be kept firm. Now hold the roll 
of the ban(U^ge in your left hand, with 
the palm turned upwards, and taking 
care to keep that part of the bandage 
between your right forefinger, and Ae 
roll in your Irfl hani, quite slack; turn 
vour left lumd over, and bring the 
bandaffe down upon the leg ; then pass 
the rcul under the leg towards vour 
right hand, and repeat this until the 
leg is bandaged up to the knee, taking 
care not to drag the bandage at any 
time daring the process of randaging. 
When you arrive at the knee, pass the 
bandage round the leg in circles just 
below the knee, and pin it as usual. 
Bandaging is very easy, and if you 
once see any one apply a bandage pro- 
perly, and attend to these rules, there 
will not be any difficulty ; but bear one 
thing in mincC without which you will 
never put on a bandage even decently, 
and that is, never to drag or pull at a 
bandage, but make the turns while it 
is slack, and' you have your right fore- 
finger placed upon the point where it 
is to be folded down. When a limb is 
properly bandaged, the folds should 
run in a line corresponding to the shin- 
bone. UiCf to retain dressings, and 
for varicose veins. 

A Bandage for the Chest is always 
placed upon the patient in a sitting 
posture ; and it may be put on in cir- 
cles, or spirally. Use, in fractures of 
the ribs, to retain dressings, and aftor 
severe, contusions. 

A Bandage for the Belly i Tilaced 
on the patient as directed in the last, 
iianrying it spirally from above down- 



wards. Use, to compress the beiiy 
after dropsy, or retain dressings. 

TJie Hand is Bandaged by crossing 
the bandage over the back of the 
hand, llse, to retain dressings. 

For the Head, a bandage may be 
circular, or spiral, or botii ; in the 
latter case, conmience bv placing one 
circular turn just over the ears ; then 
bring down from left to right, and 
round the head again, so as to alter- 
nate a spiral with a circular tunL 
Use, to retain dressings on the head, 
or over the eye; but this form soon 
gete slack. The circular bandage is 
the best, crossing it over both eyes. 

For the Foot. — Place the end just 
above the outer ankle, and make two 
circular tarns to prevent ite slipping; 
then bring it down from the inside of 
the foot over the instep, towards the 
outor part ; pass it under the sole of 
the foot, and upwards and inwards 
ov^r the instep towards the inner an- 
kle, then round the ankle and repeat 
again. Use, to retain dressings to the 
instep, heel, or ankle. 

For the Leg and Foot, eommenoe and 
proceed as directed in the preceding 
paragraph ; then continue it up the leg^ 
as oraered in the Recurrent JSandage. 

As it sometimes happens that it it 
necessary to apply a bandage at once, 
and the materials are not at hand, it 
is desirable to know how to substitute 
something else that any one may apply 
with ease. This is found to be effected 
by handkerchiefs, and an experienced 
surgeon (Mr. Mayor) has paid great 
attention to this subject, and brought 
it to much perfection. It is to him, 
therefore, that we are indebted for 
most of tiiese hinte. 

Any Ordinary HandkerdUef will do; 
but a square of linen folded into va- 
rious snapes answers better. The 
shapes generally required are as fol- 
lows : — ^The triimgle, the long square, 
the cravat, and the cord. 

The Tiiangular Handkerchief is 
made by folding it from comer to cor- 
ner, use, as a bandage for the head. 
Application. — Place the base round 
the head, and the short part hanging 
down behind, then tie the long ends 
overil 
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The Long Square is made by folding 
the handkerchief into three parts, by 
doubling it once upon itself. Use, as 
a bandaee to the ribs, belly, etc. If 
one handkerchief is not long enough, 
■ew two together. 

The Cravat is folded as nsual with 
cravats. Use, as a bandage for the 
head, arms, legs, feet, neck, etc. 

Tiie Cord is used to compress yes- 
sels, when a. knot is made m it, and 
placed over the vessel to be com- 
pressed. It is merely a handkerchief 
twisted in its long diameter. 

TvDO or more Handkerchirfs must 
sometimes be applied, as in a broken 
oollar-bone, or when it is necessaiyto 
keep dressings under the arm. The 
bandage is applied by knotting the 
two ends of one handkerchief together, 
and passing the left arm through it, 
then passing another handkerchief 
under the right arm, and tying it. By 
this means we can brace the shoulders 
well back, and the handkerchief will 
press firmly over the broken collar- 
Done: besides, this form of bandage 
does not readily slip or get slack, but 
it requires to be combined with the 
■ling, in order to keep the arm steady. 

Jl^ an Infloflmed Breast^ that re- 
quires support, or dressing to be kept 
to it, tie two ends of the handkerchief 
round the neck, and bring the body of 
it over the breast, and pass it upwards 
and backwards under the arm of that 
side, and tie the ends around the 
neck. 

An Excellent Slmg is formed by plac- 
ing one handkerchief around the neck, 
and knotting the two ends over the 
breast bone, then placing the other in 
triangle under the arm, to be sup- 
ported with the base near to the hand; 
tie the ends over the handkerchief, 
and pin the top to the other part, after 
passmg it around the elbow. 

A Few Words on Fires. 

How B%re» break out. — Many of the 
conflagrations that occur are attri- 
buted to^ accident ; but if the causes 
could always be known it would be 
discovered that nine-tenths of the 
number originate in carelessness and 
inattention, which, considering the 



fearful consequences of those calami- 
ties, are in the highest degree culpa- 
ble. In workshops, such as those of 
the loiner and cabinet-maker, where 
combustible materials are strewed 
about in every direction, most disas- 
trous results nave frequently arisen 
from neglect of the most ordinary pre- 
cautions. In such places, coUectioni 
of wood>8havings left near a stove 
may, in the absence of the workmen, 
be set on fire by cinders falling on 
them ; or a half -extinguished match 
thrown upon the floor may cause the 
shavings to smoulder, a sufficient 
draught of air being aU that is re- 
quired to kindle the fire into activity. 
Householders cannot be too carefnl 
that matches be cautiously used, that 
all fires should be safe and all liffhts 
extinguished at night, and no combus- 
tible substances permitted so near 
the stoves or grat^ as to be in danger. 

Chimneve on Fire. — ^The most ready 
method of checking or extinguishing 
the tire is to stop tiie draught of air 
ascending from the fireplace. Throw 
some water on the fire, and ^ tightly 
before the fireplace a piece of thick 
old carpeting soaked in water. The 
carpet thus thoroughly wet will be 
for the time almost mipervious to air. 
If there be a damper in the chimney, 
let it first be dosed. These metiiods 
will go far towards either putting out 
the fire, or reducing it to a mtntmtifik 
A little flower of brimstone ought to 
be thrown on the fire in the grate 
before the wet carpet is applied ; the 
brimstone fumes ascending the vent 
will help to extinguish the combus- 
tion. 

Escape from DweOmgs on Fhre. — In 
these cases the unavoidable confusion 
and excitement tend to deprive people 
of the necessary presence of mind, 
and render them incapable of availing 
themselves of the means of safety. 

We shall best consult the oonve> 
nienoe of our readers by presenting 
them on this subject with the counsels 
of those who are the most qualified 
to impart them. Mr. Eyre M. Shaw, 
Captain of the London Fire Brigade, 
writes : — 

"In case of fire, give the alarm at 
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once, and make every effort to escape 
and to save others by whatever mode 
of egress may be available ; but in 
doing so remember to shut and keep 
shut all doors, windows, and aper- 
tures of every kind through which air 
can be admitted, thus cnecking the 
combustion and giving all concerned 
more time to get out, or, failing this, 
to come and show themselves at a 
front window or other prominent point 
accessible to our ladders. In short, 
all persons endangered should rely on 
their own resources during the first 
moments bi an alarm, and after a 
period which they can calculate for 
themselves, according to the locality 
in which they live, they mav expect 
an attendance of firemen with proper 
appliances, and the skill and energy 
to use them to the best advantage, 
regardless of all personal risks so long 
as there is a hope of saving life or pro- 
perty.** 

Dr. Andrew Wynter has published 
the following admirable ** Directions 
for aiding persons to escape from 
premises on fire : — 

'*Be careful to acauaint yourself 
with the best means oi exit from the 
house, both at the top and bottom. 

"On the first alarm, reflect before 
you act. If in bed at the time, wrap 
yourself in a blanket or bed-side car- 
pet ; open no more doors or windows 
than are absolutely necessaiy, and 
ahut every door after you. 

''There is always from eight to 
twelve inches of pure air close to the 
ground ; if you cannot therefore walk 
upright through the smoke, drop on 
your hands and knees and thus pro- 
gress. A wetted silk handkerchief, a 
piece of flannel, or a worsted stock- 
ing, drawn over the face, permits 
breathing, and, to a great extent^ ex- 
cludes the smoke. 

''If you can neither make your 
way upwards nor downwards, get into 
a front room ; if there is a family, see 
that they are all collected here, and 
keep the door closed as much as possi- 
ble, for remember that smoke always 
follows a draught, and fire always 
rushes after smoke 

'On no account throw yourself, or 
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allow others to throw themselves from 
the window. If no assistance is at 
hand, and you are in extremity, tie 
the sheets together, and, having fas- 
tened one end to some heavy piece of 
furniture, let down the women and 
children, one by one, by tying the end 
of the line of sheets round the waist, 
and lowering them through the win- 
dow that is over the door, rather than 
through one that ia over the area. 
You can easily let yourself down when 
the helpless are saved. 

" If a woman's clothes should catch 
fire, let her instantly roll herself over 
and over on the ground ; if a man be 
present, let him throw her down and 
do the like, and then wrap her in a 
rug, coat, or the first toooUen thing 
that is at hand. 

" Bystanders, the instant they see 
a fire, should run for the fire-escape, 
or to the police-station if that is 
nearer, where a ' jumping sheet' ought 
always to be found." 

We entreat the attention of our 
readers to these important counsels, as 
they will be most useful in the event 
of nre breaking out. Every family 
should be supplied with one of the 
patent Fire Annihilators — an ingeni- 
ous contrivance, which, by copiously 
discharging carbonic acid gas, will, if 
timely applied, extin^sh combustion 
over a large surface in the course of 
a few seconds. 

The Sewing Machine. 

About the year 1840 a poor Ame- 
rican mechanic, named Enas Howe, 
conceived the idea of making a ma- 
chine, somewhat like the stocking 
frame, which should execute a kind 
of needlework suitable for most of 
those articles of dress and household 
use that had hitherto been solely 
accomplished by hand sewing. After 
many months of incessant labour, he 
succeeded in making a machine th-t 
would work satisfactorily, and olt- 
tained a patent for it in 1S41. K<>' 
meeting with the success he expect . 
at home, Howe determined to try ,< 
fortune in England. There again 1 
was disappointed, and eventually so.v< 
his English patent for ^£250 (|1250J 
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and a royalty of £3 ($15) per maohine 
to Mr. Ihomas of London, who used 
it successfully in his own business of 
A stay maker. 

Howe, on his return, found himself 
involved in a lawsuit with a drm who 
had pirated his patent, but he suc- 
ceeded in establisning his rights and 
has lately died a wealthy man. 
Howe's machine worked what is called 
the Lock-stitch ; but since his inven- 
tion became known, many changes 
have been introduced by other manu- 
facturers, to numerous that it would 
be quite impossible to speak of each 
in a book of this nature. 

Sewing machines are manufactured 
for all purposes for which hand sew- 
ing was formerly employed, and they 
are made expressly suited for the 
work they are required to perform, 
which is as various as their sizes ; 
for they are made so large that they 
can only be driven by steam power, 
and so small that one desiniated the 
*'i*'airy looks like a chil<rs toy, vet 
it executes its appointed task demy 
and well. Sail-making, harness-mak- 
ing, boot and shoe making, are 
among the heaviest kinds of labour 
they are applied to, while the same 
or similar mechanism performs the 
most delicate embroidery, braiding, 
and a machine has even been invented 
to work button-holes. 

The diversity of appearance and 
mode of operation in sewing machines 
is as great as the variety of their ap- 
plication, and the opinions as to their 
respective merits are as numerous as 
either ; we will, tiierefore, endeavour 
to point out the most prominent points 
of difference in l^e several machines, 
and leave our readers to form their 
own conclusions. 

Hand MachineB. — These are much 
cheaper than the foot or treadle ma- 
chines. The majority of them form 
what is called the chain-stitch, and 
which makes a ridge on the wrong 
side, similar in appearance to the old- 
fashioned tambour stitch ; this is sup- 
posed to be less durable than a lock- 
stitch, and to give way readily if the 
thread be improperly fastened ; our 
oM^^ii ezperiance ii, that if oarefolly 



I done with a sood machine, strong 
fine thread, and a small, neat stitch, 
the work will be found sufficiently 
strong for the ordinary purposes A 
making ladies' and children's cotton 
and muslin under-clothing. There 
are a |;reat many of the hand machines, 
diffenng from each other. Some hand 
machines make the lock-stitch, and 
many manufacturers of treadle mar 
chines have a hand machine of aimi* 
lar construction. 

The Treadle Machine*, — The 
Wheeler and WUson machine has long 
been known to the public. It dififers 
from most others, not only in the 
mode of performing the stitch, but in 
the position of the work, which passes 
from left to ri^ht along the stand, 
instead of passmg from the worker 
across the ldN» side of the stand. This 
machine forms a lock-stitch with two 
threads, the upper one taken from an 
ordinary reel, and the lower wound cm 
a small metal bobbin inside a revolv- 
ing hook, which locks one thread 
into the other, . forming a stitch the 
same on both sides <^ the cloth. This 
machine is said to be well suited for 
dress and mantle, as well as shirt 
makers, by whom it is much used. 
Wheeler and Wilson also manufacture 
a hand machine, and one for making 
button-holes. 

T?te Wilcox and Oibba machine 
makes a stitch pecuUar to itself, which 
is called after the name of the inven- 
tor ; these machines, both hand and 
treadle, work with one thread only ; 
they are easy to move, and very expe- 
ditious, as well as neat in the work 
thev turn out ; they seem simple in 
their mechanism, and peculiarly noise- 
less. 

Howe's original machine formed a 
lock-stitch with two threads, the np- 
per one taken from the common reel, 
and the under one from a small steel 
reel fastened inside a steel shuttle ; 
this mode of forming the stitch is still 
used in the Thomas, Singer, Simpson, 
Florence, Wanzer, and some otners. 
The shuttle stitch is similar in ap- 
pearance on both sides of the worK. 
The machines using it are heavier and 
mors noisy than the Wheeler aiid 
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Wilson, but they are admirably suited 
for heavy work, and for manuf aotoring 
purposes. 

Tke Grover amd Baker machines 
work with two needles and two 
threads, which form a ridge on the 
underside of the cloth ; the stitch is 
particularly elastic. 

HirUa on Choosing a Machine, — If 
expense is no object, and the intended 
purchaser is able to work a treadle 
machine, it is certainly the best, 
whether a double or smele thread 
machine, and will be found the 
cheapest in the end. To ascertain the 
kind of machine most suited to the 
work which it is intended to perform, 
it is well to visit the sale-rooms of the 
principal manufacturers, where the 
attendants are always willing to afford 
every information, and to permit pur- 
chasers to see if they can make a suc- 
cessful attempt at using the machine. 
Choose one that seems easy to learn 
and easy to work, as well as simple in 
the mode of changing the needle, 
cotton, &c. Endeavour to take out 
and reset the needle. Change the 
cotton. Alter the length of stitch 
and the tension. Instructions are 
generally given in the way of using 
the machine free of charge, and it is 
well to try several machines before 
deciding on the final purchase. 

Some makers hire out their ma- 
chines, allowing the user the option 
of purchasing afterwards ; others ar- 
range for monthly payments. A ma- 
hogany or walnut stand with a cover 
is very convenient, as dust is most in- 
jurious to sewing machines. 

Hints on the Management of 
Chickens. 

** In May, ehiokens thrive all day." 

May is the month for chickens, 
although it is true that many thou- 
sands have been hatched in the earlier 
months. 

The weather begins to be warm, 
and the young chickens which have 
been hal^phed during March and April 
are usually the strongest and best, 
pai'ticularly if of choice kinds and 
intended for exhibition. Opinions 
vary with respect to the treatment of 



{ younff chickens, but we shall give » 
! few directions rageested by one who 
has had a long and profitable expe- 
rience in rearing all kmds of poultry, 
both for exhibition and the taole. 

^ter emerging from the Shdl the 
chickens should not be removed from 
under the hen; they are at first weakly 
and wet^ but in a few hours they be- 
come thoroughly dry, and it is not 
until their little quaint heads peep 
from under the feathers of the hen 
that she should be removed from the 
nest. Many persons imagine that 
the chickens require feeding as soon 
as hatched ; this is an error. At the 
time of hatching, the remains of the 
yolk are drawn into the digestive 
canal of the chick, and constitute its 
first food ; this will last it from 
twenty to thirty hours, and then the 
chickens are strong and active on the 
legs, and ready to eat with avidity. 

Ae regards the first food for the 
young birds, there is nothing approach- 
mg in value to a mixture of equal 
parts of grated bread, yolk of hard- 
boiled eggs, and oatmeal, slightly 
moistened with water. This is the 
best food for the first fortnight ; then 
add gradually to it sroats, hemp seed, 
and green food, such as cress, lettuce, 
cabbage, and leeks, chopped fine. II 
the weather is cold and wet, add a 
little powdered pimento to the food 
occasionally, also a little finely minced 
meat as a substitute for worms and 
insects, fresh curd, and hard-boiled 
eggs, mashed up with the shells. Feed 
the chickens early in the morning, and 
often during the day, giving but little 
at a time ; the water vessels should 
be shallow and frequently refilled, and 
so arranged that the chickens cannot 
get into them. Throw the food on 
the ground to the chickens ; they wi}! 
then pick up gravel along wiui i^ 
which is necessary for the digestion 
of their food. Of course there is not 
so much necessity for a substitute for 
the natural animal food when the 
hens have a free range, and can scratch 
for worms and insects for the brood. 
Chickens sometimes will not get their 
feathers properly ; this may arise 
either from the cold of the weather er 
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from delicacy. In either case they 
should be highly f«d; bread soaked 
in ale, or even in wine, may be neces- 
sary, and a plentiful supply of burned 
and crushed oyster shells to jHrovide 
them with lime. 

It in important thai a hen vnth 
ehiekens should be very well fed. As 
Oobbett used to remark, ** If she does 
not ffive milk, she gives heat ;" and 
practical experience, as well as tiieory, 
proves that animal heat re<mires food 
for its maintenance. A nen with 
chickens, if poorly fed, drags her pro- 
geny about in search of food, taking 
them through the wet grass, and 
wearying them with over-exertion ; 
but if well fed, she broods them care- 
fully, and only scratches to supply 
them with gruDs and dainty ammal 
food. Both hen and chickens must 
be carefully and warmly housed at 
nighty and never allowed out until the 
dew is quite off the grass. {For other 
hints seep, 289.) 

Population in Millions, of the 
Fsincipal ConntriAS of the 
World. 

Millions. 

United States of America 38^ 

Great Britain and Ireland (p. 242) 31^ 

France 38 

Germany (North German States) 29^ 
„ (South German States) 9 

Russia 77 

Austria (Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire 36 

Italy 26 

Spam 21 

Portugal 4^ 

Belgium 6 

HoUand 3i 

Denmark 1} 

Sweden and Norway (Scandinavia) 6 

Switzerland 2^ 

Greece l\ 

Turkey (the Ottoman Empire) ... 42 

Egypt 6 

Brawl Ill 

ChiU 2 

Ecuador 1 

Faraway 1} 

Persia 4^ 

China 400 

(For Languages of the World, see 
p. 248.) 



The French Metrical BjBtenL 

As the French measures known as 
the Metric System are employed m 
many scientific books, and are coming 
more and more into nse in this coon- 
try, and will probably constitute the 
basis of an international system of 
weights and measures, we give here 
the whole of the French tables and 
full rules for the mutual conversion of 
our own and French weights and mea 
sures. 

The M^tre is the chief unit for mea- 
sures of Length. 

The Are is the ehief unit for mea- 
sures of Surface. 

The St^re is the chief unit for 
sures of Solidity. 

The Litre is the chief unit for 
sures oi Capacity. 

The Gramme is the chief unit for 
measures of Weight. 

The Franc is the chief unit for 
sures of Money. 



The M^tre is the ten-miltionth part 
of I the quarter of the meridian. 

The Are is a square having eack of 
its sides equal to ten metres. 

The St^ is a cubic mdtre. 

The Litre is the cube of the tentii 
part of the m^tre. There are 1000 
litres in a cubic m^tre. 

The Granmif is the weight of dis- 
tilled water contained in a cube, the 
side of which measures one-hundredth 
part of a m^tre. A litre of water 
weighs therefore 1000 grammes, and 
a cubic m^tre of water, which is 
equal to 1000 litres, weighs 1,000,000 
grammes. 

The Franc (^ silver and ^ copper) 
weighs five grammes. 

In forminff multiples and sub-multi- 
ples (or subdivisions) of the principal 
units, use is made of the followmg 
prefixes : — 

D^ca = 10 times the chief nnil 

Hecto=100 

KUo =1,000 

Myria= 10,000 

Bed = 10th part of the chief miit 

Centi = 100th 

MiUi a 1000th 
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Long Mectmire, 
10 millimetres (miUim.) make 1 centimetre (centim.) 
10 centimetres ,, 1 decimetre (decim.) 

10 decimetres „ 1 metre (m.) 

10 metres ^ 1 decametre (decsm.) 

10 decametres ^t 1 hectometre (hectom.) 

10 hectometres »» 1 kilometre (kilom.) 

10 kilometres „ 1 myriametre (myriam.) 

The abbreviations used im oalcnlation are placed after the nnits ; they are 
tued thus, 25 metre8s=25m. 

Distances onder 1000 metres are usually expressed in metres ; over 1000 
metres in kilometres ; and over 10,000 metres m myriametres. Thas 4 hec- 
tometres 6 decametres 3 metres is expressed as 463 metres ; and 49,823 metres 
is read 49 kilometres 823 metres ; and 378,582 metres as 37 myriametres 
8 kilometres 582 metres. 
The myriametre and kilometre are termed itinerary measores. 

Square or Surface Measure, 
100 sqnare millimetres (sq. miUinL) make 
centimetres p, 

decimetres p, 

metres ^p 

decametres pp 

hectometres ^ 

kilometres f» ,. , 

The sizes of rooms, tables, doors, windows, etc., are estimated in square 
metres and its multiples. 

The subdivisions serve to measure small surfaces, as the leaf of a book, the 
size of drawing paper, the surface of a brick, etc. 

Square metres are marked in calculation, thus, 904 sq. m. (904 square 
metres). 

Land or Surface Meamire, 
The only units used in measuring land are the Centiare, Are, and Hectare. 

100 centiares make 1 are (a.) 
100 ares „ 1 hectare (hecta.) 

The snr&ces of fieldi| gardens, forests, &c., are estimated in ares and heo- 
tares. 
A letter a. indicates ares in calculation : 54a. ^54 ares. 
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square centimetro (sq. centim.) 

pp 'decimetre (sq. deoim.) 

,y metre (sq. m.) 

y, decametre (sq. decauL) 

y, hectometre (aq. hectom.) 

,, kilometre (sq.Julom.) 

pp myriametre (sq. myriam.) 



The centiare is the square of the metre. 

The are ,, decametres 100 square metres. 

The hectare „ hectometre^ 10,000 square metres. 

The size of a country is valued in square kilometres, or in sq. mynametreSi 

1 square kilometre sslO,000 ares. 
1 ,9 myriametre ==1,000,000 ares. 
* Measure qf Volume, 

1000 oubio millimetres (c. millim.) make 1 cubic centimetre (o. oentim.) 
1000 ,9 centimetres m 1 •» decimetre (c. decim.) 

1000 tp decimetres tt ^ ti metre (c. m.) 

1000 pp metres ,» 1 p, decametre (c. decam.) 

1000 ,, decametres 9« 1 ,» hectometre (c. hectom.) 

1000 „ hectometres „ 1 „ kilometre (c. kilom.) 

The above table is used in estimating the volume of a room, works of ma- 
sonry, or earth- work ; blocks of marb^ lar^e building stones, Ume, cement, 
sand, ffravel, &c. The measure 67 cubic decimetres is written 57 o. decim.; 
304 cubio metres as 304 am.; 210 cubic decametres as 210 o. decam* 



996 MEASURES USED IN FRANCE. 

Measure of Volume for Wood. 
10 d^ciat^res mAke 1 Btire (st.) 
10 Btere* M 1 decastdre (decMt) 

1 d^cisi^^lOO cubic d^imdtres. 
1 st^re "bI c. mitresslOOO c decim. 
1 d^castdre=10 c. ]nHre8=10,000 o. d^ra. 
The st^re is a Bc^uare upright wooden frame, the sides measnriiiff 1 m^tre 
each. Firewood is measured by cutting it in pieces of 1 m^tre 1ob|;; and 
placing within the frame. It is, however, common to sell wood by weight of 
100, 200, 300, 400, &c., kilogrammes. 
The term st^re is abbreviated into St., thus 05st. (05 stkvt). 

Measure of CapaeUjf. 
10 centilitres (centiL) make 1 d^cihtre (decil.) 
10 decilitres ,, 1 Utre (1.) 

10 litres t» ^ decalitre (decaL) 

10 decalitres n 1 hectolitre (hectoL) 

10 heotoUtres ,» 1 kiloUtre (kiloL) 

1 millilitre el o. centim. 
•1 centilitre ^10 o. centim. 
1 decilitre =100 c. centim. 
1 litre ^1 0. deoim.=-1000 centim. 
1 decalitre =10 c. decim. =^10,000 c. centim. 
1 hectolitre si 00 c. decim. =: 100,000 c. centim. 
1 kilolitre i-l o. mHre:==1000 c. decim. ==1,000,000 o. ewliiii. 

Weight. 
10 milligrammes (millig.) make 1 centigramme (centig.) 
10 centigrammes ,, 1 decigramme (deoig.) 

10 decigrammes „ 1 fframme (g. ) 

10 grammes ,, 1 decagramme (decag.) 

10 decagnmmes ^ ^ hectogramme (heotog.) 

10 hectogrammes ,, 1 kilogramme (kilog.) 

Weights over 1 kilog. are termed large weights ; between the kilog. and 
gramme, medium weights ; and below the gramm^ small weights. The 
small weights are used by chemists, assayers, and goldsmiths. They are 
made of silver, platinum, or brass. The medium weights are made of brass, 
usually in the form of a cylinder, the height and diameter being equal ; a 
button or knob at the top of each serves for lifting. The large weights are 
made of iron, in the shape of the lower half of a six-sided pyramid, except 
the two largest which have only four sides. A ring is attached to eaoh foff 
lifting. 

The term metric quintal, or metric hundredweight, is used to denote 100 
kilog. The tonne or tonneau is 1000 kilog., the wei^t of a oubio mdtre of 
water. • 

Zdgt of KMurares in use in Araaoe. 

Length. 
The measures of length used in the arts and trades are of many different 
forms and made from a variety of materials. A few examples are given. 
Drapers use the mHre in wood, divided into decimetres and centimetres. 
Carpenters make use of the double decimetre in boxwood, divided into centi- 
metres and millimetres. Land surveyors use a chain composed of 50 links 
of 2 decimetres each. Engineers and architects make use of a flexible steel 
band (measuring 1 deomoiettre), capable of being rolled into a oompact spiral 
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harm when not in nse. In addition there are tape measure! of 1, 0^ 10, or 
100 m^trea, yarionsly sabdivided. 

Capacity. 

For liqnida. — (A) In pewter (form cylindrical, the interior height being 
double the diameter). The double-litre (2 litres), the litre, the hcuf -litre (6 
d^ilitres), the doable decilitre (2 decilitres), the decilitre, the half-d£ciliti3, 
(5 centilitres), the double centilitre (2 centilitres), and the centilitre, — in all 
8 measures. 

(B) In tin (form cylindrical, interior height = diameter). The double litre, 
the litre, the half -litre, the double-dteilitre, the decilitre, the half-decilitre, 
— 6 measures. 

For Grain. — Form cylindrical, interior heightsdiameter made in wood. 
Double-decalitre (2 decalitres or 20 litres), decalitre, the half decalitre (6 
litres), the double-litre, the litre, the half-titre, the double-decilitre, the deci- 
litre^ and the haif-d^ilitre (5 decilitres) — 9 measures. 

Weights used in France. 

I. In iron. — 60 kilogrammes (not often used, being too heavy to lift easily), 
20 kilogranmies, 10 kilograuunes, 5 kilogrammes, 2 kilogrammes, 1 kilo- 
gramme, half-kilogramme (600 gnunmes), double hectogramme (200 grammes), 
one hectogramme, half-hectogramme (50 grammes). 

II. In brass : (A) Cylindrical form. 1 double kilogramme, 1 kilogramme, 
half-kilosramme, double-hectogramme, 1 hectogramme, half-hectogramme, 
double - decagramme, decagramme, half - decagramme, double - gramme, 1 
gramme. 

(B) In the form of cups (fitting, when not used, one within the other). 
1 kilogramme, 600 grammes, 200 grammes, 100 grammes, 60 grammes, 20 
grammes, 10 grammes, 6 grammes, 2 grammes, 1 gramme. 

III. In platinum, silver, or brass (in the form of little plates of metal). 
6 decigrammes, 2 decigrammes, 1 decigramme, 6 centigrammes, 2 centi- 
grammes, 1 centigramme, 6 milligrammes, 2 milligrammes, 1 milligramme. 



Otrman Pcutes for Birdg. — Cheap 
and simple food in the form of paste 
may be made in the following manner : 
— Take a white loaf which is well 
baked and stale, put it into fresh wa- 
ter till it is quite soaked through ; 
then squeeze out the water, and nour 
boiled milk over the loaf, adding aoout 
two-thirds the quantity of barley meal 
from which the bran has been carefully 
sift^ or, what is still better, wheat- 
meal. Another method, however, may 
be adopted. Orate a carrot verv 
nicely, soak a small white loaf in fresh 
water, press the water out of it, put 
it aJonff with the carrot into an earthen 
pan, add handf uIb of barley or wheaten 
meal, and mix the whole together with 
m pestle. These pastes ought to be 
made fresh every morning, for they 
qiuokly become sour, and are conse- 
quentlj injurious to the birds. A 
zaeding trough ought to be used, in 
whioh the paste oan be put; and this 



vessel will be more suitable if made of 
tin, earthenware, china, or glass, rather 
than of wood, as it can be more rea<iily 
kept perfectly sweet and clean, and 
will therefore be less liable to cause 
the food placed in it to become sour 
or stale. 

Sunstroke. — Attacks of sunstroke are 
not often met with out'^i'lc the tropical 
regions, but lately in America, owing 
to the great heat which hw recently 
prevailed, there have been man fatal 
cases. 

Sunstroke generally follows from di- 
rect exposure to the vertical rays of 
the sun, and persons are more liable 
to attacks when in a weak and ex- 
hausted state. 

The attack begins with a feeling of 
faintness, great heat and dryness of 
the skin, with intense thirst ; vomiting 
frequently occurs, there is loss of 
speech, wad the patient becomes in- 
sensible. 
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Karki used bj Prinieni «iid Writ«ni in CosMotintf nroolL 

•heats. — Certain marks and mgna, employed by all printen^ will be eadly 
nndentood by aa examinalaon of tbe f ollowmg example : — 

Antiquity , like eveij otbtt of the moderns, Jthe beauties amJJ 

quality that att^ts the notice o f the ancients.) ^^ ^ 

of jliankindy has undoubtedly CWhiie an aut&r is yet livingt /l 
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votaries that reverence it, not we estimate^his powera by his 
from reasoij/ but from preju- worst performances ; and when 
dice, jpme seem to admire he is dead ^To works, however. d8iS»^ 
ii^iscriminately whatever has of whichythe excellence is not ^H' 
been long pr/served, without grid ual /but absolute aUd d2fi. ^ 

M considering that time has some^ nitejandlcomparative; to works, V 
times co-operated with chance: ^S^d"^o^upon principles de- % 
all perh aps are m ore willing to ^nstrativ^and ociontifick^ but "Ji^ } 

- honour/^resent\than/pS^ ex- pealing Wholly to' oiuJerva. , A 
cellence; and the -the^ mind ^w^and (experience, neither # V 
contemplates gen;fs through ^^^^ b^applied than length -^Vj 
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the shades of age, as the ejre / jj^tionjand continu^^rf 

^«we-the sun throuirh artificial / J ■ 

. . ^ esteem. >^ ^^^ 

opacit^^ie great contention ^ • / f 

of criticism is to find the faults f m ^^ 

JkpIoMftoi of^ Iforftf.— t. Where e wArtf 
to to be ehaiiMd from Hinall tetters tocH)ii'Rli«, 
drev tlirae linee under It, and write o^. in 
the merglii. 

S. Drav the pen tliroof h % vrong letter, end 
■leke the rigrht one oppoRlte in the margin. 

S. k letter Uinied upnlde down. 

A. The aubntf tution of a comma for eoottier 
point, or for a letter nut in by miatake. 

a The inaertlon or a hyphen. 

a To put the letters of a word that etand 
apart eloee together. 

f . To take away a enperflnone letter or word, 
the pen is struck through it, and a round>top 
4 made opposite, being the eontraetlon of the 
L*tlB dU«f^ to expunge. 

a Where a word has to hs ehanged to italic, 
iraw a line under it. and write tiel. in thf> 
Bargln ; and where a word hea to be changed 
froin italic to reoias, write rom. opposite. 

0. When words an to be tranepoaed three 
ways of marking them are ehown; but they 
M« not ttsnally numbered except 
IhiM wsids liAVs ibsir scdar 






10. Th« trenepntHtlon of letters fn a 
1 1 To c}i«ng« one word for another. 
IS. The siibetltiiiion of a period orasotoa 

for any «ther point It is euatomary to s^ 

circle colon and fnll^point merka. 

13. StibstltttUon of a capital for a shmI 
letter. 

14. Insertion of a word, or a leit«. 

15. When a paragraph coromencee where It 
is not Intended, cunntgct the maltar by a lin^ 
and w rife In the margin oppoelte mm en. 

16. Where a space «>r a quadrat etaade op 
and appeai-s. draw a line under It, and mak« A 
strong perpendtciilar line in the margin. 

17. When a leiter of a d liferent else to that 
need, or of a different face, appears in a word. 
draw a Hue either through it or under i^ and 
write o;»pohltf w/., f r wmnK fMiint. 

18. The marka for a paragraph, when Its 
commAUcement baa been omitted. 

19. When one or more worde have btSB 
etruok out. and It in nnlMequentlv decided that 
they shall rsmain, make dota nnder them, aaS 
write Um word sM (lei il sCaad) In r 
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90. Ifark for a space where It has been 
omitted between two words. 

81. To change a word from imall letters to 
smali capitals, make two lines under the word, 
and write «m capg opposite. To change a 
'word from omall capitals to small letters, make 
one line under the word, and write in the mar- 
gin /. c for lower case. 

S2. Mark for the apostrophe, and also the 
marics for turned commas, which show ex- 
tracts. 

88. Manner of marking an omistiion or inser- 
tion, wh«n It is too long to be written In the 
side margin. It may Iw written either at the 
t'»p or rli« tmttoin of the pw^B* 

24. Mm-Ils when lines or words do not appear 
straight. 

When corrected, the eztraet would mad 

thus: — 

"ANTIQUITY, like every other quality 
that Httmcis the notice of msnklnd, has un- 
doubtedly votarieii that r«ver«ncs it, not from 
reaMon, but from prejiul ice. Some seem toad- 
mire indiRcrliniuately wliatever has been long 
preserved, without considering that time has 
s«>meuiiies co-operated with ciiauce: all per- 
haps are more willing to bononr past than pre- 
■eiit exc«illence ; and the mind contemplates 
genius through the shades of age, as the eye 
surveys the sun through artiticial opacity. 
The great contention of criticism is to find the 
faults of the mctdems, and the beauties of tiie 
ancients. While an author is yet living, we 
estimate hla powers bv his worst perform- 
ances ; and when he is dead, we rate them by 
bis best. 

" To works, however, of which the excellence 
Is not absolute and definite, but gradual and 
comparative; to works, not raised upon prin- 
oipliiii demouMtrative and scieutiflck, but ap- 
pealing wholly to observation and experience, 
no other teat can be applied than lbhqth of 
duration and continuance of esteem." 



To Prevent the Hair faUing off,— 
Mix together, and use twice a week — 
One oz. castor oil, one oz. salad oil, one 
oz. almond oil, one drachm of oil of 
rosemary, two pennyworth of tincture 
of cantharides. Be careful in using 
tlie Itk^t. 

Orebe may be washed with white 
Boap and water, and shaken gently 
until dry. 

Bread made with Sea-toater increases 
the appetite and stimulates digestion ; 
it is pleasant to eat, and exercises a 
beneficial medicinal influence in cases 
of dyspepsia, phthisis, and scrofula ; 
it has also been found conducive to 
health on board ship during long voy- 
ages. 

Hair-brushes, with Ivory or Tortoise' 
shell Backs^ to C/eaii.--DiMolve aamall 



handful of common soda in a spouted 
basin filled to the brim with hot 
water ; then hold the brush, with the 
handle in the spout of the basin, in 
such a manner that the hairs or bristles 
shall be thoroughly immersed, but no 
portion of the frame. Keep it a mo- 
ment or two in this position, then re- 
move, and place instantly under a 
stream of cold water (from a jug or 
tap), which hardens the bristles. Dry 
in a soft napless cloth, and polish the 
ornamented back with a httle flour 
and an old silk handkerchief. 

Mosquitoes^ to Expel, — Take of gum 
camphor a piece about onc-thii*d the 
size of an egg, and evaporate it by 
placing it in a tin vessel, and holding 
it over a lamp or candle, taking care 
that it does not ignite. The smoke 
will soon fill the room and expel the 
mosquitoes. 

Insect Bites, Remedy for. — When a 
mosquito, flca^ gnat, or other noxious 
insect punctures the human skin, it 
deposits an atom of an acidulous fluid 
of a poisonous nature. This causes a 
sensation of tickling, itching, or pain. 
The best remedies for the sting of in- 
sects are those which will instantly 
neutralise this acidulous poison. These 
are either ammonia or borax. Borax 
is a salt of that innocent nature that 
it may be kept in every household ; it 
can be recommended as a domestic 
and harmless chemical. 

Ink or Fruit Stains on the Hands, to 
Remooe, — Add to a teacupful of cold 
water a quarter of a wineglas;£ful of 
nitric acia (aqua-foj'tis) ; pour a little 
into the palm of the hand, and quickly 
rub them together (or dip the finger- 
tips into the fluid). When the stains 
turn from black to red, wash the 
hands, as usual, in moderately warm 
water. The above mixture, if kept 
in a stoppered bottle, may be often 
used. 

Horn, to Soften, — To one pound of 
wood-ashes, add two pounds of quick- 
lime ; put them in a quart of water. 
Let the whole boil till reduced to 
one-third ; then dip a feather in, and, 
if on drawing it out, the plume should 
come off, it is a proof that it has boiled 
enough; if not| let it boil a littW 
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longer. When it is settled, filter it 
oSt uid in the liquor thus strained 
put shavinsB of horn. Let them^oak 
for three days; and, first anointing 
your hands with oil, work the horn 
into a mass, and print or mould it into 
mny shape you please. 

Horn MouUia. — If yon wish to take 
the impression of any coin, medal, &c., 
previously anoint it with oil, and lay 
the horn shavings over it in its soft- 
ened state. When dry, the impression 
will be sunk into the horn ; and this 
will serve as » mould to reproduce, 
either by plaster of Paris, puttv, and 
glue, or isinglass and sround egg- 
shells, the exact resemblance of the 
coin or medal. 

PcUetU Leather Boots, to Claan, — 
Washing patent leather boots with 
milk is waste of time. If they crack, 
brush a little blacking into the cracks, 
and then rub them over with French 
polish or common fumitu^ polish, 
using the finger to lay on the polish, 
and a soft dry rag to finish off with. 
In lieu of furniture polish, a mixture of 
sweet oil and turpentine will answer. 
This treatment will preserve their 
bright polish until they are utterly 
worn out. 

Insects in Booms, — A little carbolic 
acid in the paste and whitewash, will 
prevent the annoyance of insects and 
the sour smells frequently experienced 
in rooms newly papered and whitened. 

Excellent Lotion for Nervous Head- 
aches. — Mix a wineglassful of water 
with a tableapoonful of toilet vinegar, 
and a tablespoonf ul of brandy; sponge 
the parts affected two or tittle times 
a day. 

Safe^dnringTlmnderBtoniui. 

A correspondent has suggested to 
QS that it might be useful to afford 
our readers some information on this 
subject, pointing out especially places 
and things to be avoided, and precau- 
tions to be taken, so as to insure, as 
far as possible, personal security. We 
shall therefore quote the inquiries 
which our correspoudent makes, and 
reply to them in the order in which 
they occur in his note ; believing that 
the disouMsion will not be without its 



interest to a large number of our in- 
telligent readers. Prior, however^ to 
giving our replies to the questions w« 
refer to, we uiink it may conduce to 
the greater clearness of those, if, avoid- 
ing technicalities as much oa possible, 
we preface what we have to say with 
a short statement as to electricity in 
the oonditionfamiliarly known as light- 
ning. 

It has been established by numerom 
experiments, that the electricity de> 
veioped by means of an dectric ma- 
chine is identical with the electricity 
in the earth and the atmosphere, and 
that the spark artificially produced 
is identical, however comparatively 
minute, with the phenomenon we caU 
lightnino, and that both are governed 
by exacUy the same natural Uws. It 
is found that if the conductor of an 
electric machine be insulated, that is 
to say, placed on some nonconducting 
substance, and then put into a n^- 
ative condition, by being connected 
with the negative side of the electric 
machine, it will, because of that con- 
dition, receive electricity in the form 
of a spark, provided that some con- 
ducting substance in contact with the 
source of positive electricity be near 
enough to allow the spark to pass, that 
is to say, within what is called " strik- 
ing distance." In this case the spark 
would pass into the conductor till an 
equilibrium took place, and the con- 
ductor, which we have supposed to be 
negative, was no longer in that condi- 
tion, but possessed the same amount of 
latent electricity as surrounding ob- 
jects. Now if a cloud be in a negative 
state, and insulated by being surround- 
ed with dry air, it is like the supposed 
negative conductor, — in a condition to 
receive a spark from the earth ; on the 
other hand, if the earth be negative, it 
is in a condition to receive a supply of 
electrity from a cloud ; all that is re- 
quisite in either case bein^ that there 
snail exist some conducting medium 
between the cloud and the earth, or 
that the two objects shall be suffici* 
ently near each other to be within 
''striking distance;" in which case the 
spark or lightning will pass from one 
ODJoct to the other till the equilibrium 
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is restored. Lightning, therefore, 
passes not only from the clouds to the 
earth, but from the earth to the clouds; 
in either instance taking its course 
through the best conductor that hap- 
pens to be next the point where the 
tension or accumulation of electricity 
is greatest. 

This brief statement is requisite In 
order to avoid repetition in replying to 
the questions we refer to, and because 
these imply that lightning proceeds 
only from the clouds. We shall now 
state the inquiries made, and furnish 
brief answers, taking them in the order 
in which they occur : — 

I. Q. "Is it best to open doors and 
windows, or to shut wem? Some 
persons open all doors And windows, to 
allow the electric fluid a free passage, 
others shut all doors and windows, to 
keep it out of the house." 

I. A. Whether the house be at the 

Soint where the electricity takes its 
epartnre to the clouds, or at that at 
which the electricity from the clouds 
enters the earth, the fluid is not de- 
flected from its course by the circum- 
stance of a door or window being shut 
or open. Even if the door were com- 
posed of solid iron, it would no more 
interpose a barrier to the passage of the 
electric agent, than if it were wide 
open. 

IL Q. "Is it safe to dt near a 
window or near the fireplace ?" 

II. A. The window is not only as 
safe, but probably more safe than some 
other parts of the house. It is, how- 
ever, less safe to sit near the fireplace. 
The cliimney being the most prominent 
part of the house, is the point generally 
ou which the lightning strikes, or by 
which it quits the earth. The grate, 
fender, and fireirons, and even the 
amoke in the chimney, may act in some 
slight degree as conductors, and if the 
chimney be the course down or up 
M'hich the electricity passes, immediate 
proximity to it might involve injury. 
Hot so much from the direct stroke of 
the lightning, as from its indirect 
eitLots. 

III. Q. "If in bed, is it safer to 
' ^ iiain there, or to get up and go below 

•17 



III. A. If the bed be as far as any 
other part of the room from the fire- 
plaee or its metallic furniture, it would 
probably be safer to remain in it during 
the storm. As to going downstairs, it 
has been recommendea by some per- 
sons that a cellar, being below the 
surface of the earth, is the safest place 
of refuge, on the supposition that com- 
ing from the clouds the electricity 
would first expend itself on the surface 
of the earth, before touching things 
below it ; this, however, is a popular 
error. As already mentioned, the 
lightning rises out of the earth as well 
as proceeds from the clouds; the cellar, 
therefore, or the ground floor, may ac- 
cordingly, in some cases, be nearer the 
point at which the electricity ascends; 
and the effects are as violent at the 
place from which the electricity takes 
its departure, as at the place which it 
strikes on its arrival at the earth. 

IV. Q. "Are looking glasses in 
front of a window dangerous? Do 
they attract the lightning if the win- 
dow is shut ?" 

IV. A. Iiooking-glasses are in no 
way the cause of dimger, and certainly 
do not attract the lightning, whether 
the window be closed or open. The 
amalgam at the back of a mirror, it 
is true, is a metallic substance ; but it 
is too slight to be taken into account. 

V. Q. " Are persons more secure 
lying down than standing erect ?*' 

V. A. Lying down, as a general 
rule, is a safer position than an up- 
right attitude, as will be seen from the 
following few remarks as to safety out 
of doors, subjoined to the necessarily 
very short replies aa to aecority inside 
the house. 

The same reason why proximity to 
the chimney and its iron or brass fur- 
niture is less safe than other places, 
is that which renders the immediate 
neighbourhood of trees out of door^ 
insecure. The chimney and the tree 
are prominent objects, and act as con- 
ductors for the fluid. The tree is Cf m- 
siderably more dangerous than the 
chimney, because it is so much higliur 
and because its upper branches are all 
of them so many additional conductors. 
Moreover, the moist wood of a tree ii 
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a better conductor than the smoke of 
a chimney, or the chimney itself. For^ 
tber, the tallest and largest tree4 are 
much less safe than such as are low 
and small ; and, as people are naturally 
apt to take shelter from the rain during 
a thunderstorm under the largest ana 
most umbrageous trees, it is found to 
be under such, chiefly, that they are 
struck with lightning. 

To stand during a thunderstorm on 
high ground, where there are no large 
trees to act as conductors, is likewise 
unsafe. The human body is itself a 
good conductor, and by standing up- 
right the danger is increased : a person 
in that attitude on elevated ground, 
may be higher than a very tall tree 
lower down, and may, on that ac- 
count, form the very point on which 
the electricity strikes. If caught by a 
thunderstorm on elevated ground, the 
safest course, however inconvenient, 
is to lie down, instead of maintaining 
an erect posture, and thereby furnish- 
ing the electricity with a point on 
which to strike. 

To Collect and Pregerve Specimens 
of Plants. — To form what is called the 
hortus siccus or herhaHum, various me- 
thods are employed, but the following 
is recommended as the most simple. 

Hie articles requisite for the pur- 
pose consist of a dozen quires of 
smooth soft paper of a large size, six 
boards of about an inch in thickness, 
and four iron or lead weights, two of 
them about thirty pounds, and the 
two others about half that weight, and 
a botanical box of tin and of such di- 
mensions as shall be most convenient 
for the collector. 

The plants to be preserved ought, 
if possible, to be gathered in dry 
weather ; but if the weather be wet, 
they ought to be laid out for some 
t iiiie on a table till partially dried, and 
when the roots are taken up along with 
the stems, they ought to be washed, 
and then exposed to the air for the 
same purpose. 

To Prej^eroe Plants. — Lay over one 
of the boards two or three sheets of 
the paper. On the uppermost sheet 
spread out the spaci men to be preserved, 
anf olding its parts so as to give it as 



natural an appearance as possible^ Imj* 
ing out the leaves and flowers 



particular care. Over the specimea 
thus disposed of, place several sheets 
of paper; on the uppermost slieefe 
then spread out another speeimeDy ai^ 
so proceed till all the plants yoa in- 
tend to preserve are laid dowB ; and, 
having put over the whole sonoie more 
sheets of paper, place a board over 
them with the weights upon it, which 
may be a number of clean bricks^ if 
the iron or lead weights oannot oon- 
veniently be procured. 

As some plants are delicate sad 
flexible, and others comparativelr 
thick and hard, the former class wiD 
require less weight to be placed over 
them, and the latter considerably 
more. To preserve the colour A 
flowers when drying, the greatest care 
is required in changing the papers 
every second day, which pi^>ers first 
ou^ht to be well dried at the fire. 
With regard to keeping tiie shape of 
flowers, the utmost care and attentioia 
is necessary when arranging them <m 
the paper, and which can be done by 
having another piece of paper, and 
gently laying on part of the flower. 
The part of the flower so covered with 
the paper ought to have a small book 
placed on it. Then begin and lay out 
the other leaves of the flower, and 
also press it, and so on, until each 
part nas had the gentle pressure ne- 
cessary to keep it in position. Let 
them remain so for a short time^ and 
then put some heavy weight on them: 
look at them next day, and change the 
damp paper. We have kept ferns for 
years quite fresh in oolour by this 
simple mode of drying. 

In three or four days the plants 
thus treated should be taken out, to- 
gether with the paper in which thoT 
have been deposited, and laid in fresh 
paper with three or four sheets betwen 
every two plants, and the board and 
weights laid upon them as before. 
This process must be continued till the 
plants are perfectly dried. Each 
' specimen is then to be placed on a 
I sneet of dry paper, along with a me* 
j morandum of the name of the plants 
the place and time at which it wis 
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f fathered, the character of the soil 
rom which it was taken, and any 
other particulars tending to illustrate 
its character and history. 

Presuming the process of drying to 
be satisfactorily carried out, the next 
business of the collector is the 

Arrangement of his Specimens. — ^To 
this end he must procure a quantity of 
writing or printing paper of stout 
quality and large size, five or six 
sneets of which ought to be stitched 
into coloured covers. Let a sufficient 
quantity of large post writing-paper, 
cut into half-sheets of folio size, be in 
readiness. Each plant is then to be 
placed on one of these half-sheets, 
and fastened to it by means of sli{)s of 
paper gummed across it in various 
places. On the top of the page the 

Sarticulars contained in the memoran- 
um already referred to should be 
written. The plants thus secured to 
the half -sheets must then be placed in 
the order required (either by the na- 
tural or artificial systems) within the 
leaves contained in the coloured co- 
vers; the size of each bundle of speci- 
mens rendering it convenient at any 
time for purposes of reference. Twelve 
of such parcels so contained in the 
same number of coloured covers can 
then be tied up in covers of stout 
pasteboard, and laid up in a cabinet 
or box suited to the purpose. * 

Another Method of drying plants 
before laying them aside, and arrang- 
ing them in a systematic manner, may 
here be mentioned as worthy of atten- 
tion. Get a shallow pan, or tray, 
about the size of the blotting-paper 
used for drying plants. Lay the plants 
in the usual way between the sheets 
of the blotting-paper, and when the 
tray or pan is nearly full, cover it over 
with a biyer of dry sand half an inch 
thick or so, and place it on a fender 
before the fire, or on the hob, and in 
three hours the plants will be perfectly 
dried. 

WashlM and Wringing Ma- 
cllines. — These machines, which are 
now becoming very generally used, 
are of various forms and modes of 
construction, but the object in all is 
to remove greaae aiid dirt from cloth- 



ing with the least possible labour and 
I the smallest amount of injurv to the 
fabric, at the same time that the 
I cleansing must be perfect. An equal 
amount of friction can be produced by 
' the machine, and much hotter water 
used than any hand will bear. A con- 
siderably smaller quantity of soap is 
required, but boiling water is neces- 
sary to extract grease, as well as some 
soda or washing powder if the clothes 
be very much soiled. 

Some toashing machines are con- 
structed on a principle similar to that 
of the old-fashioned dolly, which 
rubbed the clothes about in a common 
washing-tub. These machines have 
rollers or balls of wood, which are 
dashed about among the clothes by 
a wheel worked b^ a handle and fixed 
in a box, in which the linen, with 
soap and boiling water, is placed. 
In others, the clothes are lifted by 
ribs on a wheel, and allowed to fall 
back again into a box with ridges at 
equal (ustances, which rub the articles 
against each other, as well as against 
the wheel. Another machine has a 
cylinder formed of bars of wood, on 
which are placed brushes, which can 
be removea at pleasure. The linen is 

E laced in this cylinder, and by a 
andle it is turned backwards and for- 
wards alternately through the soap 
and water contained in the outer box, 
thus producing a certain amount of 
friction. 

Perhaps the most complete machine 
is one wnich can both wash, wring, 
and mangle. The clothes are placed 
in a box, and rubbed against ribs on 
the inside of it at each turn of a wheel, 
which also changes the position of the 
clothes. The wringer forms a mangle, 
by having a hard board introduced 
below the rollers to make a table, on 
which to lay the linen. There is also 
a wringing machine with india-rubber 
rollers that can be fixed to any ordi 
nar^ washing-tub ; and a nnsing, 
bluinff, and wringing trough, a most 
useful article, having two compart- 
ments, one each for clean and blue 
water, with a wringing machine fixed 
to it, and a cover, whibh forms a tray 
to lay the lineu on when wrung. 
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By the help of these two machines 
one woman can performnearly aa much 
as four could by. the old system ; it is 
obvious, therefore, that there is a 
great saving both of time and trouble 
m usine them, and we have the testi- 
mony of many heads of families where 
they have lone been used, as to their 
efficiency in wese points, as well as 
to the small amount of injury done to 
the clothing, particularly in the ope- 
ration of wringing, llie best and 
most favourite washing machines can 
be seen by calling upon any dealer in 
the city, who may nave a stock on 
hand. 

Kintfl on Wasliinflr.— The linen 
for Monday's wash shoald be collected 
on Saturday, sorted and put to soak 
in cold water according to the various 
kinds. The body linen should be put 
into one tub, the bed and table linen 
in other, and the fine things sepa- 
rately. Plain collars, cuffs, wnst- 
bands, should be strung through the 
button-holes on a piece of bobbin long 
enough to enable the articles to be 
easily divided for rubbing, starching, 
&c. Coloured muslins, prints, and 
flannels must be laid aside to be 
washed in a different manneir from 
white calico or linen. Properly boiled 
suds are far better than soap for 
washing, particularly if a wuhing 
machine be employed. The suds 
should be prepared in the following 
manner : — Shred into an earthenware 
jar the best yellow soap cut into very 
fine shavings, and pour boiling water 
to the quantity required. One pound 
of soap is plenty for one gallon of 
water. Add to this quantity half a 
pound of the best washing soda, and 
set the jar (covered) on a stove or at 
the baojt of the kitchen range till the 
soap is quite dissolved, fi tins be 
done on Saturday evening, the soap 
will be a smooth jelly fit to use on 
Monday morning. 

7%« body Unen ia the first that 
should go into the machine, after 
being well washed and rinsed in clean 
suds ; if it requires boiling it should 
be put into the copper. Unless linen 
is very much soiled, it will not require 
boiling more than evety aeoond time 



it is washed. In a moderate sized 
copper put about two pints of the 
soap jelly already mentioned ; fill it 
with cold water and put in the dothes; 
stir frequently to prevent them from 
burning, and only leave them in the 
copper ten minutes after the water 
begms to boil. Take them out, rinse 
them very well, and blue them. To 
blue them well use the best stone blue 
tied in a bag of thick flannel, do une 
article at a time, and avoid letting it 
fall to the bottom of the tub, as the 
blue falls to the bottom, and the linen 
is apt to be streaked and spotted with 
blue, which is very hard to set out. 

Bed and table linen should be treated 
in a similar way. The Dutch and 
Belgian washerwomen, who get up 
linen beautifully, do not use soda, 
but borax, in the proportion of a hand- 
ful of refined borax to about ten fpl- 
Ions of boiling water. They save 
nearly half the quantity of soap, and 
the borax does not injure in the least 
even fine lace or cambric. 

Chloride of Ume ii tiie laundress's 
favourite chemical. She sees no 
reason why it should not clean all 
things ecjually well. And so it does 
— ^removing the colour as well aa th« 
dirt. 

The French JfeOiod of Washing 
Coloured Muslins, PiqUiSs, Ac, — Pre- 
pare some rather warm (not hot) lather 
made with soft water and the best 
white soap ; wash the dresses one at 
a time, but do not soak them. As 
soon as the first lather looks soiled 
squeeze the dress from it, and at once 
wiBsh it affain in a fresh lather. When 
thorouffmy dean, rinse in pure cold 
water, lastly in water slightly blued ; 
squeeze (not wring) the water com- 
pietelv from the dress, and hang it in 
a shaded place to dry ; if wet weather 
dry it by the fire. The best pnnta 
will fade if hung in the sunshine. 

In getting up muslins and piquis the 
failure is not generally in the wash- 
ing, but in the starching. A good- 
sized panful of starch should be used, 
in which three or four inclios of com- 
posite or other candle has been melted 
whilst hot. The articles should be 
thoroughly squeeied from the starch, 
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mnd folded whilst wet between folds 
of old sheeting or table linen. They 
should then be passed beneath the 
roLers of a mangle, or through a 
wrinfl:ing machine. All lumps of 
starch are thus removed. 

Piques should be ironed as lightly 
as possible, and the iron ought never 
to come into contact with, the outside 
surface of the pUiui. An old cambric 
handkerchief is the best thing to use 
under the iron where absolutely ne- 
cessary to iron on the right side. 

To Wash a Lama Dress Uiat has 
Brigld or Delicate Colours. — Boil one 
pound of the best rice in one gallon of 
w^ater for three hours. When boiled 
pour off what will be su£5cient to 
starch the dress ; wash the dress well 
in the remainder, rinse it in clean cold 
water, wring it well, then starch it 
with the rice water that was kept for 
that purpose, and hang it before the 
fire to dry. When dry enough iron 
with a cool iron, as it is liable to 
scorch. If some parts of the dress 
get too dry, they must be damped 
with a wet cloth whilst ironing. No 
aoAp must be used. The best way is 
vW boil the rice on the previous day, 
^ and merely warm it up the next morn- 
ing, for then you have the day before 
you to complete the whole, as the 
dress must on no account lie damp, 
even for an hour, or the colours wul 
be sure to run. This receipt will be 
found equally well suited to delicate 
painted musUns and piqute as to lama 
and alpaca dresses. 

To nosh Lace. — Cover an ordinary 
wine-bottle with line flannel and 
stitch it firmly round the bottle, tack 
the outer edge of the lace to the fian- 
nel, rolling it smoothly round the bot- 
tle, then tack the inner edge smoothly 
down, cover over the lace with a piece 
of very fine flannel or muslin, rub tiie 
whole gentlv with clean suds made of 
the soap jelly already described (pa^ 
404). If the lace is very much dis- 
coloured, fill the bottle with hot water, 
and set it upright in a saucepan of 
suds, and let it ooil for a fewmmutes, 
then place the bottle under a running 
tap to rinse the laoe thoroughly;] 



make some starch about as thick as 
arrowroot for an invalid, melt in it a 
small quantity of best white wax and 
a little loaf sugar. Plunge the bottle 
two or three times into this starch, 
pressing out the superfluous starch 
with the hand ; then dip' the bottle 
into cold water, remove the outer 
covering from the lace, fill the bottle 
with very hot water, and set it in the 
sun to dry the lace. When nearly 
dry, take it off the bottle carefully, 
pick it out with the fingers, and lay 
it in a cool place to dry. 

To Wash Flannels or other WooUm 
Articles. — Have the suds ready pre- 
pared by boiling up some gooa soap 
m soft water with Manby*s washing 
crystal, but do not use the suds when 
boiling; let them be as hot as the 
hand will bear when the articles are 
put in. The flannels should not be 
rubbed with soap, nor should the ma- 
terial itself be rubbed, as in washing 
linen, ftc. ; the fibres of the wool con- 
tain numberless little hooks, which the 
rubbing knots together; hence the 
thickening of the fabric and conse- 
quent shrinking in its dimensions. 
Sluice the articles up and down in 
plenty of suds, which afterwards 
squeeze (not wring) out. The clothes- 
wrinffers, already spoken of at some 
length (see page 403), are a great im- 
provement upon hand labour, as, with- 
out injury to the fabric, they squeeze 
out the water so thoroufi|hly that the 
article dries in considerable less time 
than it otherwise would do. After 
rinsing, squeeze out the water, and 
dry in the open air, if the weather is 
such as to admit of the articles drying 
quickly ; if not» dry in a warm room, 
but avoid too close proximity to a fire. 
Let any dust or mud be beaten out or 
brusheid off prior to washing. All 
flannels for snirts should be shrunk 
previously to making up, or they will 
speedily become too small. 

Scotck Method of Washing Woollen 
Shawls. — Scrape one pound of soap, 
boil it down in sufficient water. When 
cooling, beat it with the hand ; it will 
be a sort of jelly. Add three table- 
spoonfuls of spirit of turpentine and 
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one of spirit of hartshorn. Wash the 
articles thoroughly in it» then rinse in 
cold water until all the soap is taken 
off, then in salt and water. Fold be- 
tween two sheets, taking care not to 
allow two folds of the article washed 
to lie together. Mangle, and iron 
with a very cool iron. Shawla done 
in this way look like new. Only use 
the salt where there are delicate 
colours that may strike. 

To Wa4sh Glass Decanters-T- 

Soak the decanters for some hours in 
warm soda and water; if there is much 
cutting on the outside, a brush will be 
necessary to remove the dirt and stains 
from the crevices. Cut a potato into 
small dice, put a good handful of 
these into the decanter with some 
warm water, shake the decanter brisk- 
ly until the stains disappear, rinse in 
clean cold water, and let them drain 
until dry. Vinegar and sauce cruets 
can be cleaned in the same way. 

To ClesA Glass Globes.— If the 

globes are much stained on the out- 
side by smoke, soak them in tolerably 
hot water with a little washing soda 
dissolved in it, then put a teaspoonf ul 
of powdered ammonia into a pan of 
lukewarm water, and with a tolerably 
hard brush wash the globes till the 
smoke stain disappears, rinse in dean 
cold water, and let them drain till 
dry ; they will be quite as white and 
clear as new globes. 

How to Clean BnmislLecL 
Steel Grates — Use only the finest 
emery powder to be had, and sweet 
oil on a piece of fine old flannel ; rub 
the grate in always the same direction, 
not backwards and forwards ; and then 
carefully polish it off with a soft clean 
wash leather. 

Hints on Singing. ~ Before 
learning to sing, it will be necessary 
to decide, firs^ whether sufficient 
naturid capacity exists ; and second, 
whether the constitution is likely to 
suffer from the exercises necessary on 
the part of the aspirant to vocal pro- 
ficiency. With regard to the first point, 
the existence or want of a "musical ' 
ear'' (for all depends on that) mayj 



I easily be discovered — ^in the case ol 
' an adult by any professional musician, 
j and in the case of childhood even by 
the ordinary observer. A child who 
is accustomed to hum snatches of 
tunes he has heard, or who joins in 
the hymns of a place of worship, may 
generally be considered a promising 
subject for musical training, whether 
vocal or instrumental; for these in- 
voluntary attempts imply the posses- 
sion, in more or less degree, of the 
following gifts : a musical ear, natural 
perception of melody and of rhythm 
(or tune). When to these is added 
that of a i^ood voice, nothing but 
proper training is requisite to form a 
good singer. 

Ib Smging Injurious f — ^This is sn 
important question, but it may be 
answered emphatictdly in the negative, 
except in cases where disease of the 
lungs exist, for then it is undoubtedly 
unsafe, although not to the extent 
generally supposed. Medical opinion 
should be sought in case of doubt on 
this point. Singing should be encou- 
raged from chiloQiood, but any secere 
vc^al practice is better deferred until 
after about the age of sixteen in both 
sexes, when the voice has thoroughly 
settled. This rule is, however, open 
to exceptions, and it applies more to 
males than females; indeed, during the 
time when the change takes place in 
the voices of boys they must entirely 
cease singins. A severe cold is in aU 
cases a valid reason for avoiding any 
vocal exertion; but an occasional thick- 
ness of voice and phlegm in the throat 
should not be maae an excuse for dis- 
obliging the friendly circle, or for shirk- 
ing du^es belonnng to members of 
choirs or musiciJ societies. In oar 
variable climate these slight affections 
are so prevalent that it may be said that 
Americans always have colds. Sing- 
ing too soon after a meal should be 
avoided. An hour should elapse after 
breakfast and luncheon, and two hours 
after dinner, before the voice is subject 
ed to exertion. Singers should endeav- 
our to preserve their general health, for 
on this their soooeas greatly depends. 
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AjuutNcmy IBuM/uin^ 9S 
Abscesses, 150 

Acceptance of bill of exclumge, ao8 
Accidents and injuries, 165 
Accidental poisoning, 144 
Accommodation bills, 209 
Adulteration of food, 120 
Advice, bits of, 17 

to nurses^ 540 
Ague, 157 

Alabaster ornaments, to deaiiy 140 
A-la-mode bee^ 59 
Ale posset, 73 
All-fives, 281 

fours, 280 
Almond bloom, 116 

cheese-cakes, 86 

fritters, 87 

paste, 128 

pudding, 81 

pomatum, 137 

rocher, 89 
Altering clothes, 167 
Anchovy sauce, 96 

toast, 58 
Angular measure, 23a 
Animals, age o^ 238 

pulse of, 238 
Ants, to destroy, 300 
Apoplexy, 176 
Apple dumplinga, 79 

fritters, 86 

jelly, 87 

sauce, 96 

tart, 84 

water, 7a 
Apricot fritters, 87 
Ai^aarium, the, 45a 






Aromatic vinegMV '3# 
Arrowroot, 72 

pudding, 81 
Arsenic, to detect^ 139 
Artichokes, 100 
Artificial musk, 126 
Asparagus, 100 
Asphalte pavement^ 138 
Asses' milk, 74 
Asthma, 154 
Athenian water, 127 
Australian butter, iia 

meat, iii 
Autumnal complaints, 174 
Avoirdupois weighty 230 

Baokoammov, 265 
Bacon, to cure^ loi 

to fry, 40 
Bagatelle, 257 
Baked apples, loi 

apple puddings 83 

beef, 69 

beef tea, 75 

Indian meal pudding 8a 

pears, loi 

plum pudding, 78 

rice pudding, 8a 

sweetbreads, 63 
Baking fish, 30 

meat and poultry, a8 

PMtey» 3« 
Ballroom, etiquette of tht, 31 1 

Bandages, how to make and apply 

them, 389 

Barley bread, iii 

lemonade, 74 and 119 

orangeade, 74 

water, 7a 
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Barometer scales, 244 

to consult the, 243 
Barrel, to find the contents of % 333 
Bath buns, 94 
Bathers, hints to^ 193 
Baths, 167 

for infants^ I57 
Batter puddings, 76 
B^hamel sauce, 96 
Bedrooms, fumitttre for, 17 
Beds and their management^ 239 
Beef, to choose^ iia 
Beef, ik-la-mode, 59 
collops, 58 
diink, 74 
olives, 57 

or mutton puddin^^ 69 
pudding, 69 
roast, 24 
tea, 75 

tea, to make in ien miniitei, 75 
to hash, 67 
Bees, management o^ 396 
Bee stings, 169 
Beetles, 300 
Berlin wool-wotk, 334 
Bezique, game of, 283 
Bills of acconunodatioii, 309 
Billiards, 255 

Bill of exchange, law o^ 3o8 
Bills of sale, 209 
Birds, rapid flight o^ 338 
Bird-stuffing, 294 
Birds, paste for, 397 
Biscuits, 94, 1 20 
Bites, 144 

Black-cap apples, 89 ^ 

Black clothes, to renoyata^ 138 and 197 
Black currant jelly, 88 
dye, 129 
ink, X28 
Blacking, 134 

for harness, 134 
Black laoe ▼eils, to deao^ 130 
■ilk, to clean, 130 



Blancmange, 88 
Blankets, to wash, 137 
Bleeding at the nose, 168 
Bfllid all-fours, 280 
Blinds, window, 17 
Blister, how to maks^ i6f 
Blistered feet^ 145 
Blood-letting, 168 

spitting of, 169 
Blotched face, 151 
Blue ink, 128 
Body, the human, 337 
Boiled and roast fowl, 75 
apple pudding, 83 
calf's feet, 60 
«gg«, 65 
fowl, 75 

rice pudding, 8s 
tongue, 60 
BoiUng, 31 
fish, 34 

poultry, &o., 33 
Boils, 150 
Bone, to polish, 133 
Bones, dislocation o^ 170 

fracture of, 171 
Boots and shoes, to waterproof 13s 
Boots, to preserve^ 243 
Bottled fruit, 103 
Brain, concussion o^ 174 
I Braised fillet of mutton, 63 
Braising, 42 
Brandy posset, 73 

sauce, 96 
Brass work, paste for oleanlo^ 19 
Brawn, 102 

Breach of promise of rnxnuagb^ 210 
Bread, adulteration of, 123 
receipt for making, no 
and milk poultice, 166 
and butter pudding 81 
making, 115 

P»P, 71 
pudding, 76 
sauce, 96 
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Bream, to bake, 30 

Brickwork, to meaBuiey 234 

Bride-cakes, 92 

Bright steel, to preserve £rGiii mst- 

ing, 140 
Brill, to boil, 35 

to fry, 40 
Broad beans, 99 
Brocoli, 99 
Broiled beef-bones, 58 

fowl, 42 and 57 

romp-steak, 59 
Broiling, 41 

Bronchitis (or winter cough), 153 
Broths, 74 
Brown apple sauce, 96 

bread, iii 

puddingy 77 

g»^f 55 
Browning, 49 

Brown papers, size of^ 233 

Braises, 143, 172 

Brushing clothes, 196 

Brussels lace, 329 

Bubble and squeak, 70 

Bugs, or other Termin, to destroy, 299 

Building a house, 15 

societies, 15 
Bullock's heart, baked, 50 

kidney, 58 
Bunions, 145 
Buns, plain, 93 
Bums, 173 
Buttermilk, 73 
Butterscotch, 104 
Buying a house, 15 

Cabbage Sottp, 54 
Cabinet pudding; 79 
Cake, a plain cheap^ 93 
Cakes, 91 

a few hints onmaUng^ 119 
Calf 8 heart, baked, 30 

liver and bacon, 60 
18 



Calf's foot jelly, 87 

blancmange, 88 
Calico, to waterproof, 132 
Candied citron, lemon, or orange peel, 

103 
Candied fruits, 104 
Caper sauce, 96 
Capon, to roast, 27 
Captain's buscuits, 95 
Carving, 43 
Carp, to boil, 35 
to bake, 30 
Carpet, how to choose % 17 
Carpets, to wash, 138 
Carrots, 99 
Carrot soup, 53 

Carbolic acid and bhloride of lime, 240 
Carbuncles, 150 
Carbolic acid, 131 
Carmine rouge, 127 
Cartridge papers, size o( 233 
Castle pudding, 80 
Cats, 288 

Cattle, to ascertain the weight of, 234 
Caudle, 72 
Cauliflowers, 99 
Caution, a useful, in house buildings 

IS 

Celery, 100 

sauce, 97 
Cement for marble, glass, porcelaii^ 

&o., 135 
Charlottes (pastry) 91 
Checkers, game of, 263 
Cheese cakes, 85 

omelette, 66 

pudding, 76 
Chess, 259 
Chicken, to boil, 33 

broth, 74 

fritters, 67 

pox, 

the management of^ 394 
Chilblains, 145 
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Children's complsontfli, 159 

clothing, 197 

rearing and care of, 34.6 
Chinese waterproof composition, A 

132 
Chloride of lime, 134 
Cholera, 155, 174 
Christening cakes, 93 
Citron padding, 80 

peel, candied, 103 
Cleaning, 130 

Cleanliness, advantages o^ 199 
Clear vegetable soup, 53 
Clothes, to alter, 196 

to brush, 196 
Clothing for children, to restore, 197 
Clothes closets, 197 
Cloth gloves, to clean, 130 
Cloth, to dean, 131 

to waterproof, 13a 

measure, 231 
Clothing, 195 
Cock-a-Leekie, 54 
Cockroaches, 300 
Cod, to bake, 30 

to boil, 35 

to choose, 113 
Codfish pie, 60 

Cod's head and shoulders, to bake, 30 
Coffee custards, 89 
Cold meat cookery, 67 

veal pie, 69 

fish omelette, 66 

meat, to mince, 68 

cod, 70 

fowl, to mince, 68 

veal, to stew, 68 

fowl or turkey sausages, 68 

meat, game, or poultry, to hash, 

67 
Cold fish pi6, 70 

turkey, to mince, 68 

cream, 128 
Colds, 147 



College pudding, 79 
Coloured creams, 90 

linens, muslins^ &o., to wash, 

137 
Colours for house painting, to make, 

10 

Common paste, 85 

Compotes, 104 

Concussion of the brain, 174 

Confectionary, &c., 104, 105 

Consumption, 157 

Contagion, 164 

Constipation, 154 

Contents of a barrel, to find the, 233 

Convulsions of children, 160 

of adults, 176 
Cookery, whole art of, 22 
Cooking by gas, 82 

in American and Dutch ovenB, 28 
Cool drink, 74 
Copyrights, how to secure, 198 

British law of, 199 
Cornices, to dean, 130 
Coins, 145 

Correct speaking and writin^^ 363 
Cosmetiques, 127 
Costivenees, 154 
Cottage soup, 50 
Cotton, to dye red, 129 
Counsel and information for &«lMB a&id 

mothers, 340 
County courts, 208 
Coughs, 147 
Crabs, 64 
Crab, to boil, 37 

salad, 56 

sauce, 96 

to choose, 1 14 
Crackers, 120 
Crayfish, 64 

salad, 56 

to boil, 37 
Cream and water ic6% 105 

fritters, 87 
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Crdme '*aa liqueur/' or *'Mix£raita^" 

89 
Cribbage^ game of, 276 
Cricket, game of, 247 
Criokets, 300 
Crimped skate, 40 
Croquet, game of, 253 
Croup, 160 
Crumpets, 94 

Crust for puddings and piei, 84 
Cubic or solid measure, 23a 
Cucumbers, 100 
Cup custards, 89 
Curds and whey, 73 
Curing and potting, lot 

hams, pork, &o., los 
Currant cake, 92 

dumplings, 79 

fritters, 86 
Curried beef, 68 

chicken, 60 

eggs, 65 

lamb, 68 

mutton, 68 

poultry, 68 

rabbit, 60 

turkey, 60 

Teal, 6oand68 
Custard pudding, 79 
Cuts and lacerations, 190 
Cutting of the teeth, 360 

DaHASK GURTAIN8, TO WASH, I38 

Damson cheese, 88 
Bays of the year, 234 
Deafness, 147 
Decoration of houses, 16 
Deliquescent chloride of aluminum, 

134 
Depilatories, 137 
Dessert cream, 89 
Devonshire squab pie, 70 
DeyiUed whitebait^ to fry, 41 
Diarrhoea, 155 * 
Digestion, 348 



Dinner, mode of serving, 23 
Dinner-table, etiquette of the, 307 
Dining-room, to decorate^ 17 

furniture for, 17 
DLsinfectants, 134 
Dislocations, 170 
Diseases of domestic aiiimafa, 375 

of children, 159 
Dogs, their management^ 287 

bites of, 170 

mad, 193 
Domestic chemistry, 124 

cookery, 2a 

fowls, 290 

medicine, 14a 
"Double Dumby," 276 
Draughts, game o^ 263 
Drafts, 208 

in houses, 18 

to prevent, 240 
Drainage, 15, 16 
Drawers for clothes, 197 
Dress for ladies, 197 

for infants, 355 
Dried haddocks, 64 
Dripping crust, 85 
Drole, game of, 284 

Drowned, restoration of the i^pa- 

rently, 148, 188 
Drugs, list of, for the family^ 165 
Dry or com measure^ 231 
Duck, to boil, 34 

to roast, 27 

to choose, 113 
Ducklings, to stew, 38 
Durable paste, 140 
Dyeing, 129 
Dyspepsia, 153 
Dysentery, 152 

Earaohi^ 147 

Eating, the philosophy ol^ 23 J 
Eau de Cologne, 125 
Eoart^ 279 
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Eel broth, 75 

pie, 64 

soup, 5a 
EqIb, to bake, 50 

to boil, 36 

to fry, 41 

to stew, 39 

to fry, 40 
X^ pndding, 79 

sauce, 96 
Ejectment, 196 
Elder flower water, 125 
Emden groat gmel, 71 
Enamelled leather, to polish, 134 
English weights and measoresy 230 
Engraving on glass, 13S 
Entries, 36 
Epilepsy, 178 
Ermine fnr, to clean, 138 
Errors of speech, and how to ooneot 

them, 363 
Erysipelas, 158 
Etiquette and mannera, 309 

of the ball-room, 311 

of courtship, 311 

for ladies, 309 

for gentlemen, 305 

of the dinner-table, 307 

of marriage, 313 

in travelling, 308 

for yonng girU, 309 
Exchange, bill of, 208 
European weights, 235 

distances, 235 
Evening parties, 311 
Everton toffee^ 105 
Eye, substances in, 175 

sore, 176 

lime in, 1 76 

Face-ache, 175 

Fainting 178 

Farey, 382 

Fasting, effect of in diseajM^ 176 



FaUs where the patient is Btnnned 
144 

Family plum paddings 78 
Fawns, roast, 25 
Feathers, to clean, 130 
to curl, 136 

to dye, 130 
Feather ornaments, 338 
Feet, clothing for, 197 
Female complaints, 150 
Fennel sauce, 96 
Fig pudding, 80 
Filter, a cheap, 20 
Fire insurance, 209 
Fires, how to escape from, 591 
Fire-proof mortar, 20 

paint, 20 

stucco, 140 
Fish of America, 388 

to choose, 112 

to preserve, 23 

to preserve in sugar, lot 

sauces, 95 
Fits, general remarka 00, 14a 
Fleas, 300 
Flies, 300 

Flowered white silk, to clean, 130 
Flowers for distillation, 126 

to dry, 13s 
Flounders, to boil, 36 

. to fry, 40 
Fluid measure, 231 
Folding of napkins, 108 
Fomentations, 167 
Food, adulteration o^ 120 

physiological and chemical olaaa« 
ficationof, 114 
Food for infants, 358 

best modes of preserving^ 23 
Football, 251 
Forcemeat, 97 
Foreign money, value of in our own 

currency, 229 
Foreign weighti^ 235 
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Fowls, domestic, 20^ 

to boil, 33 

to roast, 26 

to broil, 42 

pie, 70 

with rice, 34 

to pot, 102 
Four-handed cribbage^ 279 
Fox and geese, 269 
Fractures, 171 
French beans, 98 
French and other phrases in frequent 

use, 226 
French polish, 18 

polish for boots, 134 

rolls, III 

terms used in modem cookery, 
105 

metric system, 295 
Fresh fruit pies, 83 

fruit puddings, 83 
Fricassee of chicken or fowl, 57 
Fricasseed fowl, 69 

lamb, 69 
. . veal, 69 

soles, 64 
Frivolity, 333 
Fruit, loi 

to ice, 104 

to preserve, 23 

preserved omelette, 66 

rind, indigestibility o^ 236 

tarts, open, 85 
Fried eggs, 65 

eggs and bacon, 58 

beef, 69 

patties, 57 

rump-steak, 59 
Frying, 40 
Furniture, 17 

care of varnished wood, 20 

mode of French-polishing, 18 

paste, 19 
f^xa in tea-kettles, to prevent^ 131 



<< Furry'' deposits in tea-kettles, to 

remove, 138 
Furs and woollen goods, 13a 

Galvaitic Battery, 141 
Game, or poultry, to pluck, 25 

soups, S3 

to broil, 42 

to preserve, 23 

to hash, 68 

pie, 70 
Games, rules of, 247 
Gapes, 387 

Gas, management of, 18 
Geese, to choose, 113 
Gentlemen, etiquette for, 305 
Gibelotte of rabbits, 57' 
Giblet pie, 61 

Boup, S3 
Gilt frames, to dean, 130 
Gingerbread, 93 
Ginger plaster, 175 

pudding, 80 
Glass, to cement, 135 

vessels, to cleanse, 138 

in stone windows, to fix, 138 

or porcelain, to colour black, 138 
Glasses, &c., to make brilliant, 13s 
Glazed pressing-boards, size o^ 233 
Gloucester jelly, 73 
Glue cement, 13S 

to unite polished steely 135 
Gnats, 300 
Golf, 2S3 

Gold and silver fish, 289 
€h)oee, to roast, 26 

to boil, 34 

to hash, 67 
Gooseberry cream, 90 
Gout, 138 

Gowland's lotion, 125 
Graining, to imitate oak, fte^ 133 
Grass and moss, to dry, 136 
Gravies, S5 
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Green paint, 139 

peas, 98 

pea Boup^ 54 
Grease spots, to remove, 13s 
Grey mullet, to boil, 36 
Grilling, 41 
Ground rice nulk, 79 

rice pudding, 8s 
Grouse pie, 62 

soup, 53 
Gruels and porridges, 71 
Gudgeons, to fry, 41 
Guinea pigs, 289 
Guipure bars, or Raleigh lace^ 330 

d'art, 332 
Gurnet, to bake, 30 

to boil, 36 
Gun cotton ivory, 140 

Habttual iNTBMPERAjrcoi^ to cheoky 

146 
Haddock, to boil, 36 
Haddocks, to bake^ 30 
Hair dye, 137 

to darken^ 137 

oils, 127 

washes, 127 

to bleach, 139 

brushes, to dean, 399 
Hake, to boil, 36 
Half puff-paste, 84 
Ham, to boil, 33 

to pot, loa 

to fry, 40 

to choose, 113 

to cure, 102 
Hand, rearing by, 357 
Handkerchief, how to bandage with, 

390 
Hare, to choose, 113 

to roast, 27 

soup, 52 

pie, 62 
Haricot beans, 99 

mnttk>n, 112 



Harvey's sauce, 95 
Hashed beef, 67 

game, 68 

goose, 67 

lamb, 67 

mutton, 67 

poultry, 67 

veal, 67 

venison, 68 
Hasty-pudding, 76 
Hay and straw weighty 230 
Haystack, to weigh a^ 233 
Head, covering of the, 197 
Headache, 146 
Health, rule for the pieeemtum d^ 

194 
Healthful houses^ 16 
Heartburn, 152 
Hearts, baked, 30 
Herrings, to choosey 114 

to bake, 30 

to boil, 37 

to fry, 41 
Hints for housekeepen^ ai 
Hodge-podge, 70 
Hominy pudding, 76 
Home-made barometer, 141 
Horses, diseases of, 375 
Hot-water pipes, to stop leakage m, 

140 
Hot weather, how to keep honaee oool 

in, 238 
Horse-radish, 100 
House, choice of, 1$ 

purchasing %, 2c6 

on fire, how to esoape tmn^ 391 
Household bread, no 

management, 15 
House-painting colours, to makn, 19 
Human body, the^ 237 
Hysterics, 178 

IciNQ Gakbs, 92 
Imitation Indian ink, 129 
Imitation ivory, 140 
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Imperishable pntty, 139 

Inch of rain, meaning of an, 244 

Indigestion, 152 

Indian com and wheat flonr bread, ill 

Indian meal muffins, 94 

Infant, the, 350 

dressing and waahing o( 355 

food for, 358 
Infection, 164 
Inflammation of the longi, 156 

of the kidneys, 15a 

of the liver, 152 

of the eyes, 151 
Inks, 128 

Inodorous paint, 139 
Intestacy, law of, 203 
Interest, rates o^ in different States, 

204 
Insects, habits o^ 298 
Insect poison, 299 
Insurance against fire, 209 

of life, 209 
Invisible or sympathetic ink% 129 
Irish stew, 38 

Iron moulds, to remove, 131 
Iron and steel, to preserve from atmo- 
spheric influences^ 139 
Iron and steel, to dean, ao 
Iron, to dye red, 129 
Irons, fire, to keep bright, 20 

sticking on starched arfeiek% to 
prevent, 131 
Isinglass jelly, 73 and 87 
Italian cream, 90 
Itch, 156 
Ivory, to polish, 133 

Jams, 103 

Japanese cement^ 136 

Jaundice^ 160 

JeUies, 72 

tfenny Land's pudding, 80 

Jewellery, ftc, to repoHsfa, 24^ 

Jerusalem artichokes^ 100 



John Dorey, to boil, 36 
Joints, injuries to, 171 
Jugs, decanters, to clean, 136 
Jugged hare, 62 
Julienne soup^ 52 

KxEPiNO THX FvET Wasm; 197 

Kid, roast, 25 

Kidney pudding, 60 

Kidneys, inflammation of the^ 15a 

Kippered salmon, to broil, 42 

Kippered or dried salmon, 4a 

Kitchen furniture, 17 

arrangement and economy o^ aa 
hints on conduct in, 107 

Knife-handles, oement for, 135 

Knock-knees, 146 

Lack-Papkr CuTTDroc^ 337 
Lacerations, 191 
Ladies* dress, 197 
Ladies, etiquette for, 309 
Ladies' toilette, 309 
Lamb, to choose, 113 

to hash, 67 

pudding, 60 

pie, 69 

roast^ 24 
Lamb's fry, 67 

sweetbreads, 63 
Lampreys, to fry, 41 

to boil, 36 
Lamps, management o( 18 
Landlord and tenant, relation ol^ in 

land, 207 
Languages of the world, 243 
Larks, to roast, 28 
Latin phrases in constant nse^ aaj 
Lavender water, 125 
Law, 198 

terms, 210 
Lead poisoning; preservation against^ 

139 
Leakage, how to atop in hot-water 
pipea, 140 
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Leases, 208 

Leather, to dye red, 1 29 
Leeches, to apply, 149 
Leech barometer, 244 
Leaves, value of, 24a 
Lemonade, 74 
Lemon cream, 90 

cheese-cakes, 86 

pudding, 80 

dumplings, 78 

jeUy, 88 

peel, candied, 103 

soap, 124 
Letter writing, 310 
Lettuces, 100 
Leverets, to roast, 27 
Life insurance, 209 
Light, in houses, 16 

mahogany, to darken, 139 
Linseed meal poultice^ 166 
Lip salve, 128 
Liquid measure^ 331 
Liver gravy, 56 

inflammation of the^ 1 59^ 179 
Lobsters, to choose, 1 14 

served plain, 64 
Lobster cutlets, 64 

sauce, 96 

to boil, 37 

to stew, 39 

salad, 56 
Lobsters, 64 

Logwood in wine^ to deteot^ 139 
Loo, 281 

Loss of appetite, 150 
Loto, 269 
Lumbago, 179 
Lunch-cake, common, 91 
Lungs, the, 347 

inflammation of the^ 156 

Mackerbi^ to Choosb^ 113 
to bake, 30 
to boil, 36 
to fry, 40 



Mackerel, to broil, 4a 

to pickle, loa 

aauoe, 96 
Macaroni soup, 54 
Macassar oil, 127 
Macaroons, 93 
Mad dogs, 193 
Made dishes, 56 
Madeira cake, 92 
Mahogany varnish, 133 
Mang Chutney, 95 
Marble, to cement, 135 
Marmalade, 104 
Marriage, etiquette of, 313 

breach of promise of, 210 
Marks used by printers, 398 
Marrow pudding, 80 
Mastic varnish, 133 
Matelote sauce, 96 
Meat, to choose, 112 

to preserve, 23 

fish, poultry, fto., to cbooM^ 
112 

to preserve in sugar, 100 
Measles, 162 
Measures of length, 231 

French, 395 . 
Measure of time, 232 
Mending clothes, 196 
Meteorological instruments, 243 
Metric system, 395 
Milk, the mother's, 353 
Millet milk, 72 
Minced collops, 58 
Mincemeat pudding, 78 
Mince pies, 86 
Mint sauce, 96 
Mock-turtle soup, 50 
Modem cookery, 19 
Moneys of foreign countries, 229 
Monthly nurse, the, 342 
Mortar, fire-proof, 20 
Mothers, counsel to, 340 
Mother's milk, 353 
Moth% 299 
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Muffins, 94 
Muffin pudding, 8l 
Mulled wine, 73 
Mulligatawny soup, 5 1 
Mumps, 161 
Mushrooms, 100, 185 

to pickle, 102 
Mushroom and walnut sauoe, 97 
Musk soap, 124 
Mussel sauce, 96 
Mustard leaves, 24I 

poultice, 166 

whey, 73 
Mutton, to choose, iia 

broth, 74 

chop, 75 

outlets, 61 

to hash, 67 

pudding, 60^ 69 

roast, 24 

pie, 69 

Napkins, to Fold, 108 
Naples curd, 73 
Nettle-rash, 161 
Neuralgia, 151 
Night-air, 34a 
Nurses, advice to, 340 
Nurse, the monthly, 34J 

wet, 343 
Nursing of infants, 353 

of the sick, 340 

Oatbheal Pap, 7a 

Oil to promote the growth of the hair, 

127 
Oil-paintings, to cleanse, 19 
Omelettes, general directions for^ 66 
Onion sauce, 96 

Boup, 53 
Open fruit tarts, 85 

windows at night, 239 

boat, to prevent the ginking of an, 

233 



Orange cheese-cakes, 86 

jelly, 88 

peel, candied, 103 

pudding, 80 
Outside decoration of houses, 17 
Overlaid, dangers of being, 35a 
Oxtail soup, 50 
Oysters, to choose, 114 

to bake, 30 

to stew, 39 

to fry, 41 . 
Oyster sauce, 96 

sausages, 57 

soup, 5a 

Paint, Fibsproof, 20 

to resist action of air, fto., 138 
Painting on silk or satin, 339 
Paintings, oil, how to dean, 19 
Paints, how to make colours for, 19 
Palpitation of the heart, 151 
Pancakes, 67 
Paper flowers, 337 

hangings, 16, 18 

sizes of, 232 
Parchment glue^ 136 
Parlour, decoration of, 16 

furniture for, 17 
Parsley sauce, 96 
Parsnips, 99 
Parsnip soup, 54 
Partridges, to choose^ 113 

to boil, 34 
Partridge pie^ 6a 

■oup, 53 
Paste, 84 
Pastiles, 126 
Patent Office fees, 20a 
Patents, how to secure, aoo 

foreign, 202 
Patties, 57 

Pearl barley-water, 7a 
Peas and butter, 58 

pudding, 76 

«7 
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Pepper-pot, 70 
Pencil drawings, to fix, Iji 
Pepsine, 241 
Perspiration, 146 
Perfumes, 125 

in sick-ohamber, 240 
Perfume for gloves, 126 
Perch, to bake, 30 

to boil, 36 
Persons of rank, modes of addressing, 

304 
Pheasants, to boil, 34 

Pheasant soup, 53 

Physiology of life, 346 

Pianoforte keys, &o., to whiten, 136 

Pickled artichokes, lOJ 

beans, 103 

brocoli, 103 

cabbage, 103 

capers, 102 

cauliflowers, 103 

nasturtiums, 103 

onions, 103 

pork, to boil, 33 

radishes, 103 

walnuts, 103 
Pick^g, 102 
Picture varnish, 133 
Pie-crust, 84 
Pigeon compote^ 63 

pie, 63 
Pigeons, to choose, X13 

to stew, 38 

varieties of, 29a 

to pot, 102 
Pig's fry, 67 
Pike, to bake, 31 

to boil, 36 
Pimpled face, 151 
Pineapple fritters, 86 

Pip, 387 

Pitch, or paint, to remove from the 

hands, 136 
Plaice, to boil, 37 



Plaice, to bake, 30 

to fry, 40 
Plain custard, 79 

omelette, 65 
Plants, to collect and preserve, 4OS ^ 

to dry for an herbarinm, 135 
Plant-sticks, ftc., 138 
Plate powder, 138 
Plum cake, ordinary, 91 

pudding, 77 
Plumbago for zinc labels, 129 
Poached eggs, 65 

eggs and bacon, 58 

eggs and ham sauce, 6$ 
Poisons, and their antidotes, 180 
Poisonous food, 185 
Polishing ivory, bone^ tortaise-sheDy 

&c., 133 
Police cautions, 21 
Pomatums, 127 

Population of Great Britain, 24s 
Populations of the principal coontries 

of the world, 394 
Porcelain, to cement, 135 
Pork, to choose, 113 

cutlets, 61 

pie, 70 

pudding, 60 

roast, 25 

to cure, loi 
Potato pie, 70 

pudding, 76 
Possets, wheys, &o., 73 
Potichomanie, 338 
Poultices, how to make^ 166 

for horses, 385 
Poultry, 25 

to bake, 27 

to boil, 33 

to choose, 112 

to hash, 67 

to preserve, 23 

to pot, 102 

toroast^ 25 
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Poultry, diseases of, 585 
Pound cake, 91 
Precedency, table o^ 308 
Prepared polish, 133 
Preserving, 103 

food, best modes ol^ 23 
Preserved damsons, 103 

rhubarb, 103 

stone fruit, 103 
Preservation of the health, rules for, 

194 
Preston smelling-salts, 126 
Printers' marks for proofo, 398 
Promise of marriage, breach o^ aio 
Prussian cutlets, 56 
Puddings and pies, 75 
Pudding crusty 85 
Puffs, 86 
Puff-paste, 84 
Pumpkin pie, 84 
Purchasing a house, 15, ao0 

QuAiL8» to Roast, 28 
Queen's oil, 127 

Rabbit, to Boii^ 34 

pie, 61, 70 

to choose, II J 

to roast, 27 

to stew, 38 

soup, 52 

stewed in milk, 75 
Rabbits, their management^ 288 
Ragout of beef, 69 

of duck, 61 

of mutton, 69 

of veal, 69 
Raspberry cream, 90 

jam, 104 
Rates of interest in the different 

States, 204 
Rats and mice, 298 
Razor paste, 138 
Rearing and care of childreiiy 346 

by hand, 357 



Real turtle soup, 53 
Red currant jelly, 88 

ink, 128 

mullet, to bake, 31 
to boil, 36 
Renovating black satin, Ao., IJO 
Rent and taxes, 21 
Renting a house, 115 
Respiration, 347 
Rheumatism, 153 
Rhubarb pie, 84 

pudding, 81 
Rice cake, 92 

gruel, 71 

and fruit puddings 82 

milk, 72 

pancakes, 67 
Ringworm, to cure, 186 
Roasting meats, &o., 23 
Roast fowl, 27, 75 

goose, hare, &o., 126 

sweetbreads, 63 
RoUs, no 

Roly-poly pudding, 78 
Roofing for hen houses, fto., 133 
Rose oil, 127 

vinegar, for toilet^ 125 

water, 126 
Rosemary pomatum, 127 

wash, 127 
Rules for the preservation of th« 

health, 194 

correct speaking and writing, 363 
Rump-steak and kidney padding, 59 

and fried potatoes, 59 

pie, 58 
Rusks, 94 
Rust on iron, to prevent^ 139 

Sack Posskt, 73 
Sage and onions, 97 
Sago, 72 

pudding, 81 
Salads, 100 
Sale, bills of, 209 
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Sally Lnnns, 94 
Sabnon, to boil, 35 

to bake, 31 

to choose, 113 

to pickle, loa 

to stew, 39 

omelette, 66 

steaks, 42 

tront, to boil, 37 
Sanitary laws of house bnildmg, 16 
Sauces and stuffings, 95 
Sauce, Robert, 95 
Sausage rolls, 85 
Saut^ing, 40 
Savoury gravy, 55 

omelette, 66 

toast, 42 
Savoy biscuits, 95 

cake, 91 
Scalds, 173 
Scald head, 161 
Scarlet Beans, 99 

dye for wool, 129 

fever, 163 
Scents for pomatums, 126 
Scorched linen, to restore^ 241 
Scotch currant bun, 93 

eggs, 6$ 
haggis, 64* 

law terms, 221 a- 

Scratches, 143 
Scurvy, 158 
Sea biscuits, 94 

kale, 100 
Sealing Vax, 134 
Seed-cake, ordinary, 91 
Sewing machines, to clean, 136 

to choose, 392 
Shad, to bake, 31 
Sharp sauce (sauce piquante), 96 
Sheep's heart, baked, 30 
Short-bread, 93 
paste, 84 
whist, 276 
Shortness of breath, 186 



Shrimps, to boil, 37 

Shrimp sauce, 96 

Sick, nursing of the, 340 

Sick-chamber, perfumes in, 240 

Sick-room cookery, 71 

Sick-rooms, ventilation in, 341 
caution in visiting, 192 

Silk gloves, to clean, 130 
worms, 297 

Silver, to dean, 130 

Silvering looking-glasses, 133 

Singing, hints on, 406 

Singing birds, 292 

Sippets, 72 

Six-card cribbage, 279 

Sizes of paper and books^ 239 

Skate, to boil, 37 
to bake, 30 
to fry, 40 

Skin, clothing next, 195 

Skeleton leaves, 135 

Sleep at will, 236 

Small pox, 159 

to prevent pitting 187 
Smelts, to fry, 40 
Smoky lamps, to cure, 18 

to choose, 113 
Snakes, bites o^ 169 
Snipes, to roast^ 28 
Soda-cake, 91 
Soles, to boil, 37 
to fry, 40 

an Gratin, to fry, 41 
k la Italienne, to fry, 41 
Solid fruit creams, 90 
Solitaire, 268 

Something for everybody, 388 
Sore throat, 150 

Speaking and writing correctly, 363 
Souffle rice pudding, 82 
Soups, 48 
Soup Julienne, 52 
Spanish onions, 99 
Speculation, game of, 283 
Spice gingerbread, 93 
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Spatchcocked eels, 41 
Spinach, 99 
Spitting of blood, 169 
Sponge-cake, 9a 
Sprains, 143 
Sprats, to bake^ 31 

to fry, 41 
Spring soup, 53 

Square, or surfaoe mearare^ 23a 
Squirrels, 289 
Staggers, 376 
Stains on books, to remoTe^ 131 

on boards, to remove^ 399 
Staircases, to decorate^ 17 
Stammering, 146 
Starching, 131 

Steel and iron, to cleanse^ ao 
Stewing, 37 
Stewed calf s foot, 75 
chops or cutleti^ 57 
cutlet, 75 
giblets, 6x 
ox palates, 59 
pears and pippins^ lOI 
rump-steaks, 56 
sweetbreads, 63 
Stew of cold yeal, 68 
Still birth, how to treaty 5$^ 
Stings, 144 
Sting of beesi 300 
Stock, 48 
Stomach, the, 348 
Stone cream, 89 
Storm-glass, easily mado^ 140 
Strains of the ankle, 186 
Straw bonnets, to deaiiy 130 
Strawberry cream, 90 
jam, 104 
tartlets, 85 
Stuffings for meat or poultry, 97 

for hare, 97 
Stunning, 174 
Sturgeon, to bake^ 31 

steaks, 42 
Styes on the eyelash, 176 



Substances in the ear, 146 
Substances in the eye, 176 

in the throat, 146 
Suckling, rules for, 353 
Sucking pig, roast^ 25 
Suet pudding, 76 

pu£F-pa8te, 84 
Suffocation, to treat, 187 
Sugar, adulteration o^ 240 

as food, 240 
Summer rash, 161 
Sunbeam, weight of a, 246 
Sunstroke, treatment of, 397^ 
Superfluous hair, to remove^ 137 
Sweetbread pie, 63 
Sweet biscuits, 95 

omelette, 66 

sauce for puddin^pi^ 96 



Talking Birds, 294 
Tapioca blancmange, 88 

jelly, 72, 87 

pudding, 81 
Tatting, or frivolity, 333 
Teal, to roast, 27 
Tea-cakes, 94 

Teeth of man and aniTnAlf^ 337 
Teething, 159 
Tench, to bake, 30 

to boil, 37 
Terms in law, 210 

in modem cookery, 105 
Test for gold and silver, 135 
Thermometer scales, 244 
Three-handed cribbage^ 279 * 

whist, 276 
Thrush in children, 160 
Thunderstorms, safety in, 400 
Tic doloreuz, 151 
Tight lacing, 197 
Timber, to measure, 233 
Titles and other abbreviationi^ ajs 
Toad-in-the-hole, 60 
Toasting, 42 
Toasted cheese, 43 
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Toast and water, 72 
Toilet of ladies, 309 
Toilet soap, 124 
Tomatoes, 99 

as a medicine^ 19a 
Tomato salad, 100 
^ sauce, 96 
Tontine, 242 
Toothache, 147 

powders, 127 
Tortoise-shell, to polish, 133 
Trade-marks, how to secure, 199 
Travelling, etiquette in, 308 

clothing for, 195 
Treacle pudding, 8a 
Trifle, 90 
Tripe, 63 
Trout, to bake, 31 

to boil, 37 

to fry, 41 

to stew, 39 
Troy weight, 231 
Truffles, 100 
Tunny, to boil, 36 
Turbot, to boil, 35 

to choose, 113 

to stew, 39 

steaks, to broil, 4a 
Turkeys, to truss, 33 

to choose, 113 
Turkey, to boil, 33 

to roast, 26 

sausages, 68 
Turnips, 99 
Turnip-tops, 99 
Twelfth cakes, 9a 

Ulceaatbd Sobs Throat, 150 
Unipn of metals, danger from, 139 

Vaooikation, 164 

Value of foreign moneysy 229 

Varnishes, 132 

for fnmitore^ ao 
Veal broth, 74 



Veal coUops, 61 
outlets, 61 

gravy, 55 

to choose, 113 

and ham pie, 61 

kidney omelette, 66 

pudding, 60 

roast, 24 

8tn£Sng, or f oro»>me«l^ 97 

to hash, 67 

to pot, 102 
Vegetables, 97 

to preserve, 23 
Vegetable marrow, lOO 

tooth powder, 127 
Venison, to choose^ 1x3 

gravy, 56 

to hash, 68 

to pot, loa 

roast, 25 

to stew, 38 
Ventilation of honses, 16 

in sick-rooms, 164 

in gas-lit rooms, 193 
Veterinary medicine, 375 
Vermicelli soup, 54 
Verbal wills, 205 
Vertigo, 150 
Vingt-et-un, 282 
Visits of condolence^ 345 
Vol-au-Vent, 85 
Volunteers' belts, to £^an^ 159 

Washing MAOHonB^ Hms ov; 403 

Warts, 145 
Wash-balls, 124 
Washes, 125 
Wash for the facei, 125 

to promote curlings ia7 
Washing of infants, 355 
Washing powders, 124 
Water gruel, 71 

supply, 16 
Waterproofing, 13a 
Waterproof packing-paper, 13a 
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Water pipes, to stop leaks in, 140 

Wax, various colours of S6alin|^ 135 

Weaning brash, 159 

Wedding cards, 314 

Wedding guests, 314 

Weight of cattle, to ascertain the^ 234 

Weights and measures, 230 

Weights, European, 235 

Welsh rabbits, 43 

Wet nurse, 343 

Whist, 270 

Whitebait, to fry, 41 

White gravy, 56 

lace veils, to oleao^ 130 

mice, 289 

sauce, 96 

silk, to clean, 130 

wine whey, 73 

posset, 73 

(split) pea soup^ 54 
Whitewashing, 18 
Whiting, to boil, 36 

to broil, 42 

to fry, 41 

to stew, 39 
Whitlows, 145 
Whooping ooughp 163 



Wills, 204 

Window'blindu, to choose, 17 

Windsor soap, 124 

Wine cakes, 93 

Wood, doth, paper, fto., to lender 

incombustible, 138 
Wood, to dry, 139 

to dye red, 129 

to preserve, 139 

to render uninflammable^ 139 
Woodcock, to roast, 28 

to choose, 1 13 
Wool-work flowers, 335 

weight, 230 
Worms, 161 
Wounds, 143 
Writing and speaking conectly, 363 

Tbab, Days ot thb, 234 
Yearly food of one man, 237 
Yeast dumplings, 76 
Yellow ink, 128 
Yorkshire pudding, 75 
Young girls, etiquette for, 309 
greens, 98 
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